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INfRa?) res'ION: 


Axthougii the following chroniclj; *'cars the name of the 
. \t;ncrable Fray Antonio Agapida, it ib more properly a Super¬ 
structure “ 'ared upon the fragments w'Liph remain of his 
work. It ', ay be asked, who is this samc«Agajj.da, who is 
cited with such deference, yet whose name is not to bef found 
in any of the catalogues of Spanish authors ? The question's 
hard^to answer : he appears to have been one of ^\c many i.- 
dpfatigable wi iters who have filled i-he librJrics'TJf the convi3nii:, .' 

fid cathedrals of Spain with their tomes, without ovpr dream- 
ijig of bringing their labours to the press. He evidently was 
•eeifly and accurately informed of the particulars of the w<irs 
between his countrymen and^the Moors, a tract of history but 
'IfcrxJ much overgrown with the weed* of fable. His glowing 
zeal, also, in the cause of thp (Jatholic faith, entitles him to be 
held up as a model of the good old orthodox chroniclers, who 
recorded, with such pi«us^ejcultation^ the united tiiumphs of 
the cross and the swc'^'d. It ii deeply to be regretted, there • 
fore, that his manuscripts, deposited in the libraries of various 
convents, have b*ecn disper^^'d during 4hc laKi cor^ulsions in 
Sjiain, so that nothing is^i^7 to be met of them*but disjointed 
fragment's. These, however, ai’c too precious to be suflered to 
fall, into oblivion^ as the^ contain many curious facts not to 
be 'found in any other historian. In thj following work» 
therefore, the manuscrijits of ^he worthy Fray Antonio will be 
fv’opted, whenever they exist entire, but will be filled up, 
Extended, illustrated, and corroborated, by citations from 
various authors, both Spanish and Arabian, who have treated 
of the subject. The manuscripts themselves iwc carefully 
preserved in the fibrary of the Eseui iah 

Ileforc entering upon thi) history, it *iaj^ as w^li l 
nblice the opinions of certain of the jnost learred and voui 
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ly^orKjgraphcrs of former times relative to this war. Marinus 
Siculus, hisiorifui to Chaises the'T^ifJi, psonounces it a war to 
avenge the anciej^t miiv'fvjfi^rcceivOd by the Christians l^om 
the Moors, to reco^<.;/ tlie'kingdom of Granada, and to extend 
the name atid hon?(ur of /’Christian religion.* 

Estevan do Garibaj, one of the most distinguished among 
the Spanish historians, regards the war as a special act oi 
divine clcmcncv towards the Moors; to the end hat those 
barbarians and inftdels, wh(,) had dragged out so many centuries 
under tfic diabolical 02 )presiiion of the absurd sect of Mahomet, 
shbuld at length be reduced to the Christian faith.f 
* ^ ^ adre MaL’.'ina, also,* a venerable Jesuit, and the most;re- 
nowned historian of S])ain, considers the past domination of, 
the Moors ms a scourge inflicted on tlfc Spanish nation for, its’ 
iniquities; but the triumf>haut war with Granada as thef 
reward of Heaven, for its groat act of propitiation in establish-\ 
ing the glorious tribunal of the Inquisition! “No sooner,”* 
’ says the ^vo^thy father, “ was this holy office opened in Spain,* 
than there instantly shone forth r rcsjdcndent light. Then 
it was, that, through divine favour, the nation increased in 
power, and became competent toov'crtl:''‘w andtramjdc down 
'tile domination of the Moors.”;|; 

Having thits cited high and venerable authority for consi¬ 
dering this .var in the light of one of tliase jiious enterprises 
denominated ciMisadcs, w/; trust > e have said cnongh to 
engage the Christian reader to follow us into the field, and to 
stand by us to the very issue of tL j c intcst. 

* Luoio Marino SicuTo, Co'^as Mcmoriabilcs do Espafla, lib. xx. 

+ Garibay, Compend. Hist. Espanc., lib. x‘riii. c. 22. 

it Mariana, Hist. Espafia, lib. xxv. c. I. 
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CONQUEST OF GRANADA. 

■ ■■ ■ - . ■ 


CHAPTER I. 

• T«e history of those desperate and bloody wars, observes 
Fral Antonio Agapida, which have filled the.,world with 
rumwr and astonishinoiit, and hi\,ve dcteiiiiined th«j fate of 
mighty empires, has over bo(‘n considered ^.s a them(^ worthy 
of the ]jen of the philosoph<;r and the study of tlic sage. 
What 'riicn must be the history of a holy war, or rather, a 
pioul crusade, waged by the most catholic of sovereigns, for 
the restoration of the light Af the true faith to one of the 
tnotsV beautiful but benighted regions' of the globe ? liisten, 
then, Avhile'from the solitudg of my cell I narrate the events 
of the eoiKjuest of Gi‘anada, where Christian knight and tur- 
baned infidd disputed hand to hand every inch of tlie fair 
land f/ Andalusia, until tjio crescent, that s>anbol of hea¬ 
thenish abomination, was cast iftto the dust, and th(^ blessed ^ 
cross, the tree of our redemption, erected in its st<>ad. ^ 
Upwards of eight Inindr^^d ycfti's w'eitt pastJimd geAo since 
the Arabian invaders seak'd the pei-dition of Spain, by the 
^^feat o5 Don lloderick, the last of ller Gotliic kings. From 
e period of that disastrous event, kingdom afti'r kingdom 
I been gradually, rccoveiv/il*-by tlie Cliristisju princes, until 
.o single, but powerful, torrit(n-y of Granada' alone remained 
,ider the domination of the Moors. 

‘ Thi.s l euowned kingdom was'situate in the southern part of 
'lin, bordering on tlie Mediterranean Sea, and defended on 
■ ? land side by lofty and rugged mountains, locking up 
•’thin tbeir embraces, deep, .rich, and verdr^t valleys, wJicre 
he sterility of the surr^mnding heights ^y^tiSepaid by prodigal 
ytility. 

/TTie city of GranUda Iny i*! the centre of thl^ kingdom, 
.'Itercd as it were id the lap of the Sierra Nevada, or chain 
snowy mountains. It,'covered two ilofty hills, and a deep 

' ■'•♦arnffa .TanEHrTir>».Y'>.Wi«T.iT'ra;? 
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'S^altcy that divides thc«i, tliroujifh^hich flows the river Darro, 
One of these JbiUs was^ crowned Ky royal palace and for¬ 
tress of the Alhambra, capable 6f coiitaining forty th^^and 
men within its walls and towers. There is a Moorish tradi-l; 
^on, that the king v4io built this mighty pile was skilled in^ 
the occult sciences, and fui'nishod liimself with gold and 
silwr for the purpose by means of alchymy.*' Certaivly 
never was there an edifice accomplished in a superior style of 
barbaric magnificence; and the stranger who, even at the 
present day, whnders among its silent and deserted courts and- ' 
ruined halls, gazes with astonishment at its gilded and fretted 
domes and luxurious decorations, still retaining their bril¬ 
liancy and beauty, in defiance of the ravages of time, j 
OppositA^ t(\ the hill on which stood the Alhambra ^ras its 
rival hill, on th,o summit of which w^as a spacious plain, 
covered wfith houses, and crowded witli inhabitants. ,It was 
commanded by a fortress called the Alcazaha. The declivities 
and skirts of these hills w'ero covered w'ith houses '.:o tlu; 
number of seventy thousand, s^'paratod by narrow sti*eets and 
small squares, according to the custom of Moorish sgities. 
The houses had intorio’’ courts and gardens, refreshed by 
fountains and running stream.^, and set out with oranges, 
citrons, and pomegranates; so that, as the edifices of tlic city 
rose above each other on the sides of the hill, they j^rt'sented 
a mingled appcfirance of city and grove, delightful to the eye. 
'JThc wholy was surrounded by high walls, throe leagues in 
^circuit, with twelve gates, and fortified by a thousand and 
thirty towers. Tlici'elevation of jhc city, and the noighhour- 
hood of the Sierra Nevada, erd med with perpetual snows^ . 
tempered the fervid rays of summer; and thus, while otho; 
cities were panting with the ^Itry and stifling heat of tbo' x 

* dog-days, the most salubrious breezes played through- th(\ 
marble halls of Granad.. • 

The glory of the city, however, was its vega, or plain, 
which spread out to a circumference of thirty-seven leagues,'* j 
suiTOundcd by lofty mountains. It was a vast garden of 
delight, refreshed by numerous fountains, and by the silver''^- 
windings of the Xcnil. The labour and ingenuity of th*'"]^ 
Moors had diverIcu lLc waters of thL. ri^cr into thousanda^f ^ 
rills and streams, and aiffused them over the whole surfiicc of* 
the plain. Indeed they had wrought up this happy region V * 

* Zurita, lil). xi, c. 42. 
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a degfrce of wonderful prAperity, ard took a pride in dpco-® 
rating it, as if it had- Iwea a favourite mistr:;.ss. The hiiii 
wert' clothed with orchardS and vineyards, the valleys em- 
broiefered with gardens, and the wide plains covered with 
waving grain. Here were seen in profusion the oriihge, the ^ 
citron, the fig and pomegranate, with large plantations of 
nuilberry ti-eos, from which was produced the finest of ‘silk. 
The vine clambered from tree to tree, the grapes hung in rich 
clusters about the peasant’s cottage, and tho gi’oves were re¬ 
joiced by the perpetual song of the nightingale. Tu a ’^yord, 
so beautiful was the eai-th, so pure the air, and so serene the 
sh)’ of this delicious region, that the Moors imagined the para¬ 
dise *f tlieir prophet to be situate in tha*- part of the heaven 
W'hicr overhung the kingdom of Ginnada. *. 

1’his rich and populous territory had been left in quiet pos- 
.session of the infidels, on condition of an annual tribute to 
the s'bvereign of Castile and Leon of two thousand doblas or 
pistoUs of gold, and sixteen himdi-ed Christian captives, or, in 
defect of captives, an equal rpinber of Moors to he surren¬ 
dered. as slaves; aU to be delivered in the city of Cordova, f 
’ At the era at which this chronicb commences, hV'rdinand 
and Isabella, of glorious and Happy memory, reigned over the 
united kingdom of Castile, Leon, and Arragon, and Muloy 
Abcn llassan sat on tlic tlirpnp of ChraTiada. 

This‘Muloy Abcn llassan bad succeedc'd to his father 
Ismael in 1465, while Henry IV., brother and„immediate’’ 
predecessor of Queen Isabclhu was king of Ct^stilo ar^l liooij,. 
He was of the illustrioi’s lijieage of Mohainmed Abcn Ahimar, 
the first^^Ioorish king of CLtmada, and was the most jwtent 
pf his line. He had, in fact, augmented in power in consc- 
I quence of the fall of other JVfnqrish kingdoms, which hiul been 
f*conqnerod by the Christians. Many cities and strong places 
,:^tho kingdoms which lay contigui..as to Granada had re¬ 
fused to submit to Chilstian vassalage, and had sheltered 
themselves under tlie protection of Muley Aben llassan. Ilis 
teiTitories had thus increased in w'ealth, extent, and popula¬ 
tion, beyond all former example; and contained fimrteen 
cities, and ninety-seven fortified tow'ns, besides numerous 
i/:^alled towns and viliagos, defended, uy formidable castles. 
T’ .c spirit of Muley Aben llassan swehed witli his possessions. 

* Juan Hotero Benes, lielacioncs Uuivcrsalcs del Mundo. 

+ Garibay, Compend. lib. iv. c. 25. 
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Jlic tribute of monly and capffves had been regularly paid 
by his father *lsmacl 4 find MulcyfAbeti Hassau had, on , 
occasion, attended personally in Cordo^^a at the payment. 
Jle had witnessed the taunts and sneers of the haughty Cas- 
tilianS) ^and so indignas?xt was the proud son of Afric at what 
he considered a degradation of his race, that hist blood boiled^ 
whV*never he recollected the humiliating scene. o 

When he came to the throne, he ceased all payment of thb 
tribute, and it ■was sufficient to put'him in a transport of rage 
only to mention it. “ He was a fierce and warlike infidel," 
says thfi catholic Fray Antonio Agapida; “his bitterness • 
against the holy Christian faith had been signalized in battle 
during the lifetime of his father, and the same dit^ioliciil 
spirit of hiJatility was apparent in his ceasing to pay th;s most 
righteous tribute.” 


CIIAPTKU II. 

r 

In the year 1478,ea Spanish eayalier of powerful- iframe 
and haughty demeanouK arrived at the gates of Granada as 
ambassador from the catholic fiionarchs, to demand the arrear 
of tribute. His name was Don Juan do Vera, a zealous and 
devout knight, full of^ ardour fpr the faith and loyalty for the 
crown. He was gallantly mounted, armed at all points, and 
followed ^y a moderate but well-appointed retinue. 

Moorish inhabitants looked jealously at this small but 
proud array of Spanish cbivali-y^ aJs it paraded, with that 
stateliness possessed anly by Spanish cavaliers, through the 
renowned gate of Elvira. They were struck with, tlie stei^i 
and lofty demeanour of Don Jiijm de Vera, and his sinew 
frame, which jfliowed him foimed for Hardy deeds of- ai-m^ 
and thej'' supposed he had come in search of distinction^^lsy' 
defying the Moorish knights fp. opefr tourney, or in the fiimous 
tilt with reeds for which they were so renowned. For it was 
still tho custom of the knights of either nation to mingle in 
these coui’tcou^ and chivalrous contests, during the inteivals 
of war. When they Icaracd, howCfcr, that he was come 
d(»nand the triUiie sp abhorrent to* thte ears of the fjty, 
monarch, Uiey observed, that it required a warrior of^iis 
apparent nerve'to execute such an embassy. 

Mulcy Abcn Has.s}in received the cavalier in state, seated 
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on a magnificent divan, and^ siVronnded the officers of hi| 
^•«e«rt, in the Hall of Ambassadors, onc 'bf the most sumptuous! 
apartments of the Alhambra, v WTien De Vera had delivered 
Ins message, a haughty and'bitter smile curled the lip of tha, 
fierce monarch. “ Tell your sovereigits,’’ said he, “ ^at the 
kings of Granada, who used to pay •tribute in money to the 
Castilian crown, are dead. Our mint at present 6oins nothing 
Hut blades of cimeters and heads of lances.*'* 

The defiance couchc(^ in this proud reply was heard witli 
stem and lofty courtesy by Don Juan de Vera; for hb was a. 
bold soldier, and a devout hater of the infidels, and ho saw 
iron 'v\i,ar in the words of the Moorish monarch. He retired from 
the ai^lience chamber with stately and ceremonious gravity, 
being piaster of all points of etiquette As ho passed through 
the Coui-t of Lions, and paused to regard its. celebrated foun^ 
tain,, lip fell into a discourse with the Moorish courtiers' on 
certain mysteries of the Christian faith. The arguments 
advanced by these infidels, says Fray Antonio Agapida, 
awiikeued the pious indignation of this most Christian knight 
and 4^screet ambassador, but still he restrained himself ^vithin 
the* limits of lofty gravity, le'.ning on the pommel of his 
sword, and looking down with ineffeble scorn upon the weak 
casuists around him. The quick and subtle Arabian witlings. 
redoubled their light attacks,^upon tliat stately Spaniard, and 
thought tkey had completely foiled him in the contest; but 
thf stem Jiian dc Vera had an argument in reserve,, for which 
they were but little prepared ;,jfor on one pf them, of t^i® race 
of the Abenperrages, diiring to question, with a sneer, the 
\mmacul?,te conception of the blessed Virgin, the cathoUe 
knight could no longer restrain his ire. Elevating his voice 
of a sudden, he told the infi^V*! be lied, and raising his arm 
' at tlio same time, he smote him on the head Wxth his sheathed 
sword. ^ < 

In an instant the Court of Lions glistened with the flash of 
arms, and its fountains would have been dyed with blood, had 
not Mulcy Aben Hassan overheard the tumult, and forbade all 
appeal to force, pronouncing the person of Jhc ambassador 
sacred, while within his temtories. Thc^ Af>gncerrage trea- 
Osured up the remembrance of the insult until an hour of ven- 
’^eanee should ai’rive, and the arcbassador'piay^d our blessed. 

, * Garibay, Compend. lib. xl.tC. 29. Condc, Hist, de los Aiabea», 
p..iv. t*. 34. ‘ 
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; I»ady to grant him fci opportu?)jty of proTing her immaculate 
conception en the head of tliis \urhanfed infidel.’^ 

Notwithstanding this occur/cnce, Don Juan de Vera was 
'treated with great distinction by Muley Aben Has^n; but 
nothing* could maker hipi unbend from his stc'm and stately 
; ]’eservc. Before his departure, a cimeter was sent to him 
by the king; the blade »f the finest Damascus steel; the Ifilt 
i of agate, enriched with precious stones, and the guard oV 
’ gold. Do Vena drew it, and smiled fpimly as he noticed the 
'i admiralAe temper of the blade. His majesty has given me 
• a trenchant weapon,” said he: “I trust a time will come, 
|whoii I may show him, that I know how to use his royal pre¬ 
sent.’' The reply ^^ls considered a.s a compliment of course; 
llie bystanders little knew the bitter hostility that lay e'mehed 
beneath, * ‘ 

Don Juan de Vera and his companions, during his- brief 
sojourn at Granada, scanned the force and situation^of the 
Moor with the eyes of practised warriors, lliey saw that he 
was well prepared for hostilities. His walls and towers w'crc 
of vast strength, inicomplctc repair, and mounted with lom¬ 
bards and other heavy ordnahee. His magazines were well 
stored with aU. the munitions of war: he had a mighty ho.st 
of foot soldiers, together with squadrons of cavalry, ready to 
semu- the country, and carry on j^^ither defensive or predatory 
wai-farc. The Christian warriors noted these things without 
dismay; their hearts i*ather glowed with emulation at the 
thought of oncounicring so orthy a foe. As they slowly 
pranced through the streets of Giraiiada on their dt'parturc, 
they looked round witli eagerness on its stately pijlaces and 
sumptnohs lAosques; on its alcayeeria or bazar, crowded 
witli silks and, cloth of silver gold, with jewels and pro^^ 
cions stones, and other rich merchandise, the luxuries of 
evcj-y clime; and they’longed for tbe time, when ab this, 
wealth should be the sjioil of the soldiers of the faith, and 
when each tramp of their steed.s might be fetlock deep in the 
blood and carnage of the infidels. 

Don Juan do Vera and his little hand pursued their way 
slowly througlv-'ho coimti'y to the Christian frontier. Every 

* The curate^ of L*9 Palacios also necords tliis anecdote, but men' 
tious it as happening on a euK»sccpicnt occasion, when J^on Juan de 
Vera was Rent to negociatc for certain Christian captives. There ap¬ 
pears f vei 7 icason, however, to consider Fray Antonio Agapida correct 
in the peri' ' to which he refers it. 
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lowii was strongly fortified.':^ The veg» was studded with ' 
to^vers of refuge for the peasantry; ‘ ef cry pass o£ the moun¬ 
tain had its castle of defenc^, every lofty height its watch- 
tower. • As the Christian cavaliers passed under the walls of 
the fortresses, lances and cimeters dashed from tlicip battlc- 
mentSa^ and the turbaned sentinels «cemed to dart from their 
<1 fly If eyes'glances of hatred and di^fiance. Itf was evident, 
that a war with tliis kingdom must be one of doughty peril 
and valiant enterprise; p war of posts, w^hcre every step must 
be gained by toil {vnd bloodshed, and maintained %ith the 
utmost (iiihculty. The warrior spirit of the cainlicrs kindled 
wkh ,thc thoi%hts, and they w'cre impatient for hostilities; 
“not*’ says Antonio Agapida, “from s»iy thirst for vajnne 
and rtf'eiigc, but from that pure and holy indignufion, wliicli 
\ivery Spanish knight entertained at boholding this beautiful 
doniiT*ion of his ancestors defded by the foot:ste])s of ijilfid(d 
usurpers’ “It was impossible,*’ ho adds, “to contomphxtc 
this (Telicious country, and not long to see it restored to the 
dominion of the true laith, aAd the sway of the Christian 
nionarchs.” 

CIIAITEJI III. * 

Ttte ch'fiance, thus hurldd-at the Castilian sovereigns by 
the fieiy Moorish king, would at once have been answered by 
tlfc thunder of their artillery, but they were einbreilcd at that 
time iu a war with l*o^tugal,*aiid in cogtests Tfith tlltir own 
factious nobles. The true®, therefore,^which had existed for 
many y(ftrs between the nations, was suffered to continue; 
the wary Ferdinand reserving the refusal to pay tribute as a 
Tail- ground for M'ar, Athene v-.a* the favourable |uoment to wage 
it should arrive. ^ 

In* the course of threo years* the wsir with Portugal was 
terminated, and the factions of the Spanish nobles w'Cre for 
the most pm-t quelled. The Castilian sovereigns now turned 
their tlioiights to what, from the tim»3 of the union of tluui* 
crowns, had been thp great object of their ambition, the con¬ 
quest of Granada, ^nd the complete cxtirpati..n of the Moorish 
. powfr from Spain. Ferdinand, whose pious jfeal was quick¬ 
ened by motives of tcmj)orjd p51k;y, looked with a craving 
eye at the rich territory ofc the Moor, studded 'syth innumQ- 
rilblejtowns and cities. He detennined %o curry W fiic war 
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with caatioiis and . .persevering patience, taking town after 
tc^vn. andfoftreas alter'foitress, $.hd giadoally plucking awav 
all 'the supports, before he attt^mpted the Moorish capital. 
** I will pick out the seeds, one by one, of this pomegranate,’’ 
said tbe«wary Ferdinand.* 

Muley Aben Hassan w,..s aware of the hostile intentions of 
the catholic nfonarch, but felt con£dent in his means of resist¬ 
ing them. He had amassed great wealth during a tranquil 
re:^; he had strengthened the defences of his kingdom, and. 
had dra'tlrn large b^es of auxiliary troops from Barbaiy, 
besides making arrangements with the African princes to 
assist him with supplies in ease of emergency. His subjects 
were ^fierce of spirit, stout of heart, and valiant of land. 
Inured to 'ihe exercise of war, they could fight skilfully on 
foot, but above all were dexterous horsemen, whether heavily 
armed and fully appointed, or lightly mounted, d . h 
with simply lance and target, 'i'hey were patient of fatigue, 
hunger, thirst, and nakedness; prompt-for war at thef first 
summons of their king, * and-tenacious in defence of their' 
towns and possessions. 

Thus amply provided^for wer, Muley Aben Hassan deter¬ 
mined to be beforehand with the politic Ferdinand, and to be 
the first to strike a blow. In the truce which existed between 
them, there was a singular clause, permitting either paiiy to 
make sudden inroads and af’saults upon towns and fortresses, 
provided they were done furtively and by stratagem, without 
display.of Danners, or sound ot), trumpet, or regular encamp¬ 
ment, and that thej^ did not last above three days.f This 
gave rise to frequent enterprises ot a hardy and adventurous 
diaraeter, in .which castles and strongholds were taken by 
surprise, and carried sword in h^md. A long time had elapsed,, 
however, withoilfib any outrage m the kind on the part of the 
Moors, and the Christia i towns on the frontier had ail, in 
consequence, ihllen into a state of the most negligent secifrity. 

Muley Aben Hassan cast his. eyes round to select his object 
of attack, when information was brought him that the fortress 
of Zahara was but feebly gan-isoned and scantily supplied, 
and that its alcaji^e was careless of his charge. This impor¬ 
tant post was on the frontier, between Honda and Medina 

* Granada is file Spanish tenu for pomegranate. 

t Zurita, Ann.ales de Amv^n, lib. xx. c. 41. Mariana, Hisi da 
Espafia^^ lib. ^xv. c. I. , 
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Sidoma, and was built m the crest of a rocky mountaiu, with 
a strong castle perched above upon ^ oliif so high that iff 
was said to be above the fligm of birds, or drift of clouds. 
The sfrefets, and many of the houses, were mere excavatums, 
w]rought out of the living rock. The t(rvKn had but one‘gate, ^ 
opetdftg to the west, and defended l»y 'towers and bulwarks. 
The Gidy ascent to this cragged fortress, was byroads cut'in 
the rock, and so rugged as in many places to resemble broken 
stairs. Such was the .situation of the mountain fortress 
of Zahara, which seemed to set all attack at defiance, insomuch 
that it had become so proverbial thrpughout Spam, that 
a woman of forbidding and inaccessible virtue was called 
a Ztdjlirefia. But the strongest fortress g,nd sternest virtue 
h^'e tl|eir weak points, and require unremitting vf^lance to 
guard them: let warrior and dame take wiiming from the 
fate oliiZahara. • 


CIIAPTIiR IV. 

It yas in the year of our Lord one thousand four hundred 
and eighty-one, and but a night or* two after the festival 
> of the most blessed Nativity, that Muley Aben Hassan made 
his famous attack upon Zahara. The inhabitants of the place 
were sunjc in profound sleep ; the very sentinel had deserted 
his post, and sought shelter nrdm a«tempc8t, which had raged 
foT thi-ee nights in succession; for it appeared but little pro¬ 
bable, that an enem]g would bg abroad during si\ph*an uproar 
of the elements. But^vil^spirits work best during a storm, 
observes*.the worthy Antonio Agapida; and Muley Aben 
Hassen foimd such a season most suitable for his 4iabolical 
purposes. In the midst of the night, an uproar arose within 
the walls of Zahara, nfore awful than the -ragiig of the storm. 
A foaiful alarm cry, “ ITic Moor !%the Moor!” resounded 
through the streets, mingled with the clash of arms, the shriek 
of anguish, and the shout of victory. Muley Aben llassan, at 
the head of a powerful force, had hurried from Granada, and 
passed unobserved through the mountains in the obscurity of 
the tempest. When the storm pelted the .^ntinel from his 
post, and howled^ rifund tower and battleihent, the moors had 
' planted their sealing ladders, an<V mounted secmrely into both 
town and castle. The garrison >vas unsuspicious of danger 
until battle and massacre forth within its wery.wallsrf 
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’**It seemed to tlie affi^ightcd inhabitants, as if the fiends of tho 
tiir had eoH\e ujx)n tlieVihgs of itlic wind, and possessed them¬ 
selves of tower and turret. The war cry resounded on every 
side, shout answering shout, above, below, on the battdements 
of the rsastle, in the streets of the town; the foe was in 
all parts, wrapped in t)lS>’'Curity, but acting in concert by the 
aid •of preconcerted signals. Starting trom sleep, the soldiers 
were intercepted, and cut down, as they rushed from their 
quarters, or, if they escaped, they knew not where to assemble 
or where to strike. Wherever lights apjKsared, tlie flashing 
cimetor was at its deadly work, and all who attempted resist¬ 
ance fell beneath its edge. 

In a little while, the struj^le was at an end. Thosfc who 
Avere not sJain took refuge in the secret places of their houses, 
or gave themselves up ,as captives. The clash of arms ceased, 
and vhe storm continned its howling, mingled with the occa¬ 
sional shout of the Moorish soldiery, roaming in search 
of plunder. W^iile the inhabitants were trembling for 
their fate, a truinj)et rcsouiwlcd through tho sti*eets, sum¬ 
moning them all tq assemble, unarmcjd, in the public sq^iare. 
Hcri) they were surromfded by soldiery, and strictly guarded 
until daybreak. ^Vhen the day dawned, it was piteous 
to behold tliis once prosperous community, which had lain 
down to rest in peacefid security, now crowded together 
without distinction of age, ©r rank, or sex, and almost without 
raiment, during the severity of a wintry storm. 1’hc fierce 
Muley 4ben ^lassan turned a (Wf ear to jill their prayers and 
remonstraneea, and di’dered them fo b^ conducted captives to 
Granadtf. Leaving a strong garrison in both town a’'d castle, 
Avith orders to put them in a complete state of defence, he 
returned, 'Pushed with victory, tp his capital, entering it at the , 
licad of his tro6ps, laden Avith spoil, and bearing in triumph 
the banners and pennouL taken at >jahara. 

While preparations Avere making for jousts and other fosti- 
A'itit'S ill honour of tliis victory oA^er the Cbi'isliau®, llie cap- 
tivi's of Zuhara arrived; a wretched train of men. Avomen, and 
children, worn out with fatigue, and haggard wtih despair, 
and flrivcn like cattle into ‘the city gates by a detachment of 
jSloorish soldii'ry. ' " 

Deep Averc ihc grief and >jndignation of the people of Gra¬ 
nada at this cruel scene. Old men, ti'ho had experienced the 
calamities Of warfare, anticipated coming trPublcs. Mothers 
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clasped their jnfimts to their breasts, as they beheld the hap- 
less females of Zahara, •with their children cxpirijij^ in their 
arms. On every side the accems of pity for the sufferers were 
mingledfwith excerdtions of the barbarity of the king. Thc^ 
piyparations for festivity were neglelbted, and the •viands, 
which w-erc to have feasted the coiupierors, were distributed 
among the captives. • , * ' 

Ihe nobles and alfaquis, however, repaired to the Alhambra 
to congi'atulate the king;: fbr whatever storm ij^ay mge in the 
lower regions of society, rarely do any clouds, but (Jouds of 
incense, rise to the a^^ul eminence of the throne. In this 
instance, however, a voice rose from the midst of the obse- 
quiouti crowh, that burst like thunder upon tlie ears of Abeu 
Hassaij. “Wo! wol wo! to Granada!” cxctfiimed the 
Voice, “its hour of desolation approachea! The ruins of 
Zaliura will fall upon our heads: my sjurit tells me, thaf the 
end ot^our empire is at hand!” All shrunk back aghast, and 
left Ine denouncer of wo standing alone in the centre of the 
hall. He Avas an ancient and hftary man, in the rude attire of 
a doiiS'iso. Ago had witkorod his form, ^without qucncliing 
the fire of his 8j)irit, which glaS’ed in* baleful lustre from his 
eyes, lie was, says the Arabian historians, one of those holy 
men termed santons, who pass their lifes in hermitages, in 
fasting, ijieditation, and pra^x's, until they attain to the purity 
of saints, and the foresight of projects. “ Ho w a^s,” says the 
indignant Fray Antonio Agapida, “ a son of Bolyai, one of 
tlios<i fanatic infidelf possessid of the d^vil, wlio ar%somc- 
tiiuos permitted to pfedigt the truth to their followers; 
but with the proviso, that theii’ predictions shall Be of no 
uv4\il.” • • 

’• 'rKc voice of the santon ro'T'undcd through the lofty hall of 
the Alhambra, and struck silence and awp iiuo tlic crowd of 
courtI j'. sjxophants. Midey Abendlafsan alone was unmoved. 
He eyed the hoary anchorite with scorn, as he stood dauntless 
bcfori^ him, and treated his predictions as the raving of a 
maniac. The santon rushed from the royal presence, and 
descending into the city, hurried througl^ its streets and 
squares W'ith frantic gesticulation's. Hi^ voice was heard in 
. every part in awTuf denunciation. “ The peace is broken, the 
exterminating Avar is commenccii.. Wo f avo ? avo ! to Gra¬ 
nada! its fall is atlmnd.^ desolation shall dwell in its palaces, 
its strong men shall fall bcueath the swcj'd, its c’liilditn and 
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maidens shall be lcd«into captivity! ^diara is but a type of 
(jranada!” , 

Terror seized updn the pojmlace; for they considered these 
jravings as the inspirations of prophecy. They hid themselves - 
in their <d\velHng8, as infti time of general mourning; or, if they, 
went abroad, it was to gsrther together in knots in the streets 
and* squares, ft) alarm each other with dismal forebodings, and. 
to curse the rashness and cruelty of the fierce Aben Hassan. * 

The Moorisl^ monarch heeded not their murmurs. Know¬ 
ing that'his exploit must di'aw upon him the vengeance of tho; 
Christians, he now threw off all reserve, and made attempts to 
surprise CasteUar and Olvera, though without success. Ho-, 
sent alfaquis, also, to the Barbary powers, informing thorn*; 
that the swoi*d was drawn, and inviting them, to aid in ^main¬ 
taining the kingdom of Granada, and the religion of Mahomet^^ 
agaiftst the violence of unbelievers. 


CHAPITER V. 

Geeat was the jndignation of King Ferdinand, whej^ he 
heard of the stoming of Zahat-a, more especially as it antici¬ 
pated his intention of giving the first blow in this eventful 
war. Ho valued himself upon his deep and prudent policy; 
and there is nothing which politic,^monarchs can less forgive, 
than thus being fbrestaUod by an adversary. He imme¬ 
diately issued orders to all the adolantados and alcaydes of the 
frontiers, to maintain the utmost vigilance at tJieir several 
posts, and to prepare to carry firo^and sword into the territo¬ 
ries of ihc Moors, while he. despatched friars of jijifferem; 
orders, te- stir, up the chivaby of Christendom to take part in 
this holy crusade against the ingdels. 

Among the toany valknt cavaliers who rallied round the 
throne of Fcrdinmid airi Isabella, ono of the most eminent 
in rank and renowned in arms was Don Roderigo Ponce de 
Leon, Marquis of Cadiz. As he was the distinguished cham¬ 
pion of this holy war, and commanded in most of its enter¬ 
prises mid battles, it is mcjet that some particular account 
should be given of him. lie was bom in 1443, of the valiant 
lineage of the Ponces, and from bis earliv:‘st youth had ren¬ 
dered himself 'illustrious in ^ic field. He was of the middle 
stature, with a muscular arid powerful frame, capable of great/ 
cxorti«n and fatigue. His hair^ and beard were red an,d 
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curled, his countenance wos' open and tmognanimous, of a ^ 
ruddy complexion, and* sli^itly marked with tlyj sraallj)ox. 
He was temperate, chaste^ valorous, yif^lant; a just and gene¬ 
rous mastci’ to his vassals; frank and noble in his deportment^ 
towards his equals; loving and faithfftl *to his friends; fierce 
and terrible, yet magnanimous, to h^ enemies. He was con¬ 
sidered the mirror or chivali^' of his^ times, and'eompared by 
contemporary historians to the immoital Cid. 

The Mai’quis of Cadijs had vast possessions the most fer¬ 
tile parte of Andalusia, including many towns and*castles; 
and could lead forth an army into the field from his own vas¬ 
sals and dependents. On receiving the orders of the king, 
ho burned to signalize himself by some ^dden incursion into 
the kingdom of Granada, that should give a brilliant eom- 
•niencement to the war, and console the sovereigns for the 
insult;, they had received on the capture of Zahara. A?i his 
estates lay near the Moorish frontiers, and w'ere subject to 
sudden inroads, he had always in his pay numbers of adalidcs, 
or. scouts and guides, many of them converted Moors. I'Im'so 
he^ sqnt out in all directions, to watch th§ movements of the 
enemy, and to procure all kinds of mformation impottant to 
the security of the frontier. One of tlicso spies came to him 
one day in his town of Marchena, and informed him, tliat the 
Moorish, town of Alhama slightly garrisoned, and neg¬ 
ligently guarded, and might be taken by surprise. This was 
a large, wealthy, and populous place, within a fe\^ leagues of 
Granada. It was silnate on » rocky heij:^t, nearly suri^unded 
by a river, and defondeTl by a fortress, to which there was no 
access but by a steep and cragged ai?ccnt. The stAuigtli of 
-its. situation, and its being imbosomecl in tho centre of tJio 
'Kingdom, had produced the, careless security which now in¬ 
vited attack. 

To ascertain fully the .state of tife fortress, the marquis 
secretly despatched thither a veteran soldier \Vho was highly 
in his confidence. His name was Ortega de Prado; a man 
of great activity, shrewdness, ^nd valour, and captain of esca- 
ladores, or those employed to scale the wa]|j5 of fortresses iii 
time of attack. Ortega approafched Alania one moonless 
night, and paced albng its .walls with noiseless step, laying his 
fell* occasionally to the ground orHp the wall. ‘Every time he 
’distinguished the Imeasdrec^ tread of a sentinel, and now and 
then the challenge of the nightwatch goin^ its rouhds. • Pind- 
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ing-the town thns guarded, he clambered to the castle. There 
all was silent: as he ranged 7ts lofty battlements, between 
him and the sky; he saw no*^ sentinel on duty. He noticed 
certain places where the W'all might be ascended b^ scaling 
ladder^ and having, marked the hour of relieving giiard, and 
made all necessary obseurations, he retired without being 
discovered. ' . » 

Ortega returned to Marchena, and assured the Marquis of 
Cadiz of the practicability of scaling the castle of Alhama, 
and taking* it by surprise. The marquis had a secret con¬ 
ference with Don Pedro Hcnriqnez, adclantado of Andalusia, 
Don Diego de Mcrlo, commander of Seville, and Saneho* de 
Avila, alcayde of Carmona, who all agreed to aid him with 
their forces. On an appointed day the several comrmnders 
assembled at Marcheita with their troops and retainers. None 
buPtho leaders knew the object or destination of the enter¬ 
prise, but it was enough to rouse the Andalusian spirit to 
know that a foray was intended into the country of their old 
enemies the Moors. Secrccj^and celerity were necessary for 
success. They set out promptly, with three thousand gmotes 
or light cavalry, and four thdhsand infantry. They chose a 
route but little travelled, by the way of Antiquera, passing 
with great labour through rugged and solitary defiles of the 
sierra or chain of moimtains of Alzerifa, and left all their 
baggage on the banks of the river Yeguas, to be brought after 
them. Their march was principally in the night; all^day 
they ro^mained quiet; no noise was suffered in their camp, 
and no fires were made, lest the. smoke should betray tbem. 
On the third day the/ resumed their march as the evening 
darkened, and forcing themselves forward at as quick a p''’e 
as the rugged , and dangerous *-'nountain roads would permit, 
they descended^ t6wards midnight into a small deep valley, 
only half a league from Aihama. Here they made. ' halt, 
fatigued by tKis forced march during a long dark evening 
towiuds the end of February. 

Tlic Marquis of Cadiz now explained to the troops the 
object of the expedition. He told tlicm, it was for the glorj' 
of their most holy faith, and to avenge the wi-ongs of their 
countrymen of Zabara; and tliat the rich town of Alhama,. 
full of wealthy spoil, was “the pkiee to be attacked. , The 
troops were roused to new ardour by these words, and de¬ 
sired to be'led forthwith to the assault. They arrived close 
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to Alliama about two hours before daybrc#ik. Here the army ^ 
remained in ambush, while three hundred men wor^ despatchecl 
to scale the walls and take possession of - the castle. They 
wore pisked men, many of them alcaydes and cjfficcrs, nion 
who preferred death to dishonour. This gallant band was"^ 
guided by the escalador, Ortega do Prado, at the head of 
thh’ty men with scaling ladders. Iney clambered the aseent 
to the castle in silence, and arrived under the dark shadow of 
its towers without being discovered. Not a l^ht was to be 
seen, not a sovmd to be heard ; the whole place was waapped 
in profoiuid repose. * * 

J'ixing their ladders, they ascended cautiously and wulji 
noiseless steps. Ortega was the first thjjjt mounted upon the 
battlements, followed by one Martin Galindo, youthful 
«quiro,* full of spirit, and eager for, distinction. Moving 
stealthily along the parapet to th(! portal of the citadel, Ihey 
camr; upon the sentinel by surprise. Ortega seized him by 
tho tlhoat, brandished a thigger before his eyes, and ordered 
hiifi to point the way to the guard-room. The infidel obeyed, 
and ^vas instantly despatched, to prevent his giving any 
alai-m. The guard-room was a»scene lather of massacre than 
combat. Some of the soldiery were killed while sleeping, 
others wore cut down almost vdthout resistance, bewildered 


by so unexpected an assaidt: all were despatched, for the 
scaling party was too small to make prisoners or to spare. 
The alarm spread throughout the castle; but by this time the 
three hundred picked men had mounted the, iSittl^ments. 
The gtirrison, sUirllcd ^rom sleep, found the enemy already 
ihasters pf the towers. Some of the Moors were cut'domi. at 
^oi;ce, others fought desperately from room to room* and the 
-^htifC castle resounded with, the clash of arms, the cries of 
the combatants, and tJie groans of the wounflcd. The army 
in ambush, finding by the uproar.thdPb the castle was surprised, 
now Pushed from their concealment, and approached the walls 
with loud shouts and sound of kettlcdrmns and trumpets, 


to increase the confusion and dismay of the garrison. A 
violent conflict took place in the court of the castle, where 
several of the scaling party sought to throw open the gates to 
admit their counttymen. Here fell two valiant alcaydes, 
* Nicholas de Hoja and San^o do •Avila, l5ut tMfey fell honour- 
•ably, upon a heap of •slain. At length Ortega de Vrado 
succeeded in throwing op(;n a postern, through* whish the 

' Jop&5i • / 
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Marquis of Cadis^ tlio adelantado of AndaluvSia, and Don 
T3iego do ^Merio enttrc'd with 'a best of followers, and Iho 
citadel remaincid in full possession of the Qiristians. 

As the Spanish cavtUiers were ranging from room«to room, 
’^the Marquis of Cadjzf entered an apartment of superior rich¬ 
ness to the rest, beheld, the light of a silver lamp, a beau¬ 
tiful Moorish female, tlu' wife .of the alcaydo of the captle, 
whose husband was absent, attending a wedding feast at Velez 
Malaga. She would have fled dt the sight of a Christian 
■warrioif in hfi* apartment, but, entimgled in the covering of 
tile bed, she fell at the feet of the marquis, imploring mercy, ' 
The Christian cavalier, who had a soul full of honour Aind 
courtesy towards ^he sex, raised her from the earth, and 
endeavoufed to allay her fears; but they were iuerpsod at ' 
the sight of her fenyile attendants, pursued into the room by 
the Spanish soldiery. The miu'quis reproached his ^oldicrs 
for their unmanly conduct, and reminded tlirm, tliat they 
made war upon men, not on defenceless women, hlaving 
soothed the terrors of the fi males by the promise of honour¬ 
able protection, he appointed a trusty guard to u^atch oyer the 
sccurit)' of theii' apartlnent. 

The castle was now taken, but the towm below' it was in- 
arms. It was broad day, and the people, recovered from their 
panic, were enabled to sec and estimate the foj*ce of tlic 
enemy. The inhabitants, w'crc chiefly merchants and trades¬ 
people ; but the Moors all possessed a Icnowledgc of the use 
of weapdns,^ and were of bry-vc and warlike spirit. They 
confided in the .strength of tlieir walls, "^and the certainty of 
speedy- relief from -Granada, w'hich was but about eight 
leagues* distant. Maiming the battlements and towers, ^\qy. . 
discharged showei‘S of stones ^d arrows, whenever the parv^ 
of the Christlhn army without the tvalls attempted to ap¬ 
proach. They barricadrjedtthe entrances of their streets also, 
wliich opened towards the castle, kationing men expert at the 
crossbow and arquelnise. These kept up a constant fii-e upon 
the gate of the castle, so that no one could sally forth without 
being instantly wounded or killed. 1\vo valiant cavaliers 
who attempted co lead forth a party in defiance' of this fatal 
tempest, were shot'dead at the very portid. 

The ("hrisKans now found themselves in a situation of great 
peril, lleinforecments must soon airive to the enemy from 
Graupda. ” UiJess^ therefore, tj^cy gained possession of the 
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town in the course of the day, they wefc likely to bo 'sur¬ 
rounded and holcagiierc^l, add with senn’oly any lyovisioiis in 
the C'astlo. Some observed, tnat, even if they took the town, 
they should not bo able to keej) possession of it. They pro- ^ 
posed, therefore, to make booty of r'v^ry thinj^ valusfble, to 
•sack the castle, set it on fire, and lyakxi < 2 ;ood their retreat to 
Seiille. . , 

The Marquis of Cadiz nns of different council. “God has 
given the citadel into Christian hands,” said h(^; “ he will no 
doubt strengthen them to maintain it. Wc have gained the 
place with difficulty and bloodshed; it would be a stain upon 
oup honour to abandon it through fear of imagin.ary dangers.” 
The adelantado and Don Diego de Merlo jejined in his opinion; 
but, without their earnest and nnib'd rcmoiistranceS, the ])lacc 
avould ^ave been abandoned; so exhausted,were the troops 
hy forced marches and hard fighting, and so appreheiisivb of 
the approach of the Moors of Granada. 

The^strength and spirits of the party within the castle were 
in jsomc degree restored hy thc*provisions which they finind. 
The Christian army bencatli the town, beiqw also refreshed by 
a nloming repast, advanced \igorousiy to the attack of the 
. walls. They planted their sealing ladders, and, swarming 
up, fought fiercely with the Moorish • soldiery upon the 
ramparts^ ^ 

Til the mean time, the Marquis ^of C^idiz, seeing tliat the 
gate of the castle which opened towards the city Avas com¬ 
pletely commanded bv the artljlery of the enem^, ordyed a 
large breach to be mud^in wall, tbroflgh wbich he might 
IcTkI his troops to the attack; animating them in this perilous 
inonient by assuiang them, that the place should.be given u]> 
iy jilunder, and its inhabitants^ made captives. 

The breach being nladc, the marquis put himself at the 
head .of his troops, and entered ,sw#rd in hand. A simul- 
taiu'oilS' attack wa.s made "hy llie Christians in (jvery part, by 
the ramparts, by the gate, by the roofs and walls which con¬ 
nected the castle with the town. The Moors fought valiantly 
in their streets, from their windows, and i|^'om the tops of 
tlioir houses. They were not equal to the Christians in bodily 
strength; for they <were for the most part peaceful men, of 
'indusii'ious callings, and enervated by the IrequPnt use of the 
warm bath; but they were superior in number, and uncon¬ 
querable in spirit; old and yoimg, strong and weak, finight * 
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with the same dcspi'‘.ratioii. The Moors fought for property, 
for liberiy,/or life. T'hey fought at their thresliolds and their 
hearths with the shrieks of ththr wives and children ringing 
in their ears, and they fought in the hope, that eachtmomeut 
would ^jring aid fropi Gi-anada. Ihey regarded neither their 
own wounds nor the deaths of their companions, but continued 
fighting untii. they fell; and seoiued as if, when they could no 
longer contend, they would block up the threshholds of their 
beloved homes with their mangled bodies. The (/hiistians 
fought .'foi' glory, for revtuig^?, for the holy frith, and for the 
spdil of these wealthy infidels. Success would place a rich 
town at their mercy, failure would deliver them into tlie liands 
of the tyrant of Granada. 

The cofttest raged from morning until night, %vhcn the 
Moors began to yield, lletiv.jtiiig to a large mosque near 
thc“walls, they kept up so g.dling a fire from it withJances, 
crossbows, and artpiebuscs, that for some time the Christums 
dared not approach. Covering Ihomselves at Icngtli with 
bucklers and madtehds*^ to* protect them from the deadly 
shower, they made their way to the mosque, and set fire to 
the doors. When the^'smoke and Hanies rolled iii upon them, 
the Moors gave all up as lost. Many rushed fortli di'sperately 
upon the enemy, hv.t were immediately slain; the rest sur¬ 
rendered. 

The struggle was now^ at an end; the town remained at the 
mercy of the Christians, and the ijihabitants, both male and 
female, bficyme slaves of those who made them ])risoncrs. 
Some Tew escaped by a mine or ^subterranean W'ay which led 
to the river, and concealed themselves, their wives and child¬ 
ren, in eaves, and secret places, bnt in three or four days vipjCL- 
com[)elled to surrender themselycs through hunger. ‘ - 

The town given up to plunder, and the booty was im¬ 
mense. There were fo'Jnd* prodigious quantities of gold, and 
silver, and jewels, and rich silks, and costly stufis of all kinds, 
together with horses and beeves, and abundance of grain, and 
oil, and honey, and all other productions of tliis fruitful king¬ 
dom; for in Alharaa were collected the royal rents and tri- 
butes of the surrounding tountiy; it was the richest town in 
tlic Moorish tenitoiy, and from its great atrengtli and peculiar ' 
situation, wab called the key to Granada. 

* Muritclpt is a moveable parapet;* made of thick planks, to protect * 
troopb when advancirg to sap or assault a walled place.^ 
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Great waste and devastation were corjiitAtted by the Spanifs^i. 
soldiery, for, thinking ii woul^ be impossible to keep posses¬ 
sion of the place, they began to demolish wliatever they could 
not away. Immense jars of oil were destroyed, costly . 
fm’niture shattered to pieces, and luagrfkines or grain "broken 
opi'n, and their contents scattered ta th*e winds. ^Many Chris¬ 
tian captives, who had been, taken, at Zahara, were foiind 
buried in a Moorish dungeon, and were triumphantly restored 
to light aiul liberty, and ^ renegado Spaniard, ^vho had often 
servc^d as guide to the Moors in their incursions :^to Jhc 
Christian territories, was hanged on the highest part of the 
battlements, for the edification of the army. 

CHAPTER VI.. . 

A ^oouTSTi horseman had spurred across the vega, nor*did 
he reiuhis panting steed until he alighted at the gate of the 
Alhaniora. He brought tidings to Muley Abea Hassan of 
the.attack upon Alhama. “ TliS Cliristians,” said he, “ arc 
in tln^land. They came upon us, we^ kn^w not whence or 
how, and scaled the walls of thfi castle in the night. 1’herc 
• has been dreadful fighting and carnage on its tovrers and 
courts, and when I spurred my steed froii? the gate of Alhama, 
the castl^was in possession j>f ^he unbelievers.” 

Muley Aben Hassan felt for a toomeut as if swift retri¬ 
bution had come upon him for the woes he had inflicted upon 
Zahara. Still he fluttered himself that ^is had onl}* been 
some transient inroad df a ^arty of marauders, intent upon 
pTunder, and that a little succour throwh into the town would 
be .sufficient to expel them from the castle, and dril'C them 
iiiDm flic land. He ordered out, therefore, a thousand of Jiis 
chosen cavalry, and sent them in all i^ccd to the assistance of 
Alliama. 'i’hcy arrived before il» w'tms the morning after its 
cajiture. The Christian standards floated upon the tow ers, 
and a body of ca'^ilry poured forth from its gates, and came 
W'heoling down into the plain to receive them. 

The Moor’ h horsemen turned the i*cins of^heir steeds and 
galloped back for Granada. They entcrc4 its gates in tumul¬ 
tuous confusion, sjireading terror and lapientatioii by their 
‘tidings. “ Alhama is fallen ! Albania is fallen! ” exclaimed 
they; “ the Christians gdrri^ii its walls; the key of Granada 
is in the hands of the enemy*!” ' • 
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When the people heard these words, they remembered the 
denunciation of the santon: his prediction seemed still to 
resound in every ear, and its fulfilment to be at hand. No- 
^ thing was heard throughout the city but sighs and wailings. 

' “ ‘VVoe-is me, lilhamaf!” was in every month, and this ejacu¬ 
lation of deep sorrow and doleful foreboding came to be the 
buitlen of a jflaintive balljj,d, which remains to the present daiy’.*^ 
Many aged men, who had taken refuge in Granada from 
other Moorisl^ dominions which had fallen into the power of 
the Chiastians, now groaned in despair at the thought, that 
war was to follow them into this last retreat, to lay waste this 
pleasant land, and to bring trouble and sorrow vepon their 
declining years. TJic women were more loud and vehement 
in their gnef, for they beheld the evils impending over their 
children, and what can r(!strain the agony of a mother^u 
heart ? Many of them made their way through the halls of 
the Alhambra into the presence of the king, Aveejnpg, and 
wailing, and tearing their hair. “ Accursed be the day,’*' 
cried they, “ when the flame -of war was kindled by thee in 
our land! May the holy prophet bear witness before Adah, 
that we and our children are innocent of this act! Upon thy 
head, and upon tin* heads of thy posterity, to the end of the 
world, rest the sin of the desolation of Zahara !”f 

Muley Aben llassan remained unmoved amidst all this storm: 
his heart was hardened, observes Fray Antonio Agapida, like 
that of Pharaoh, to the end that through his blind violence and 
ri^ h,e might produce the doHverance of the land from its 
heathen bondage, in fact, he w^j^s a hold and feaifess war* 
nor, and trusted soon to make this blow recoil upon the head 
of the enemy- Ho had ascertained that the captors of Alhama 
were but a handful; they were in the ccaitre of his domimioM, 
within a short distance of his capital. ‘They were deficient'in 
munitions of war, and provisions for sustaining a siege. By 
a rapid movement he might surround them with a powerful 
army, cut off all aid from their countrymen, and entrap them in 
the foi-trcss they had taken. # 

To think was^to act, with Muley Aben llassan; but he was 
prone to act with too much precipitation. He immediately 

* The mourrfiil little Spanish romlnce of Ay de mi, Alharm l in* 
supposed to be of Moorish origin, and to embody the grief of the people 
of Granada on this occasion, 
t Caribray, lib.xl.jC. 29. 
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set forth in person, with three thousand hbrse and fifty thou- ^ 
sand foot, and, in his ^agA’iiess to arrive at tho scene of 
action, would not wait to provide ai-tiilcry and the various 
engines required in a siege. The multitude of my forces,” ^ 
said he, confidently, “ will be sufficient to dverwheira the 
euSmy.” ^ • 

' The Marquis of Cadiz, wbo.tljus held possossioh of Alhartia, 
had a chosen friend and faithful companion in arms among 
the most distinguished of the C'hristian chiva^. lliis was 
Bon Alonzo do, Cordova, senior and lord of the IwBuse of 
Agiiiliir, and brother of Goiizalvo of Cordova, afterwards ro- 
no^med as the giund captain of {Spain. As yet Alonzo do 
Aguilar was the glory of his name ;ind r^c, for his brother 
w'as but young in arms. He was one of the nfbst hardy, 
valiant,•and enterprising Spanish knights, aqd foremost in all 
service of a perilous and advciitiirous nature. He had not Ifeen 
at hantl to accompany his fii(;nd Ponce de Leon, Marquis of 
tyadiz, fu his inroad into th(' Moorish territory, but he hastily 
assembled a number of retainers? horse and foot, and pressed 
forward to join the entcrpiiso. Arriving at the river Yeguas, 
lie found the baggage of the arfiiy still upon its banks, and 
.took charge of it to carry it to Albania. The Marquis of 
Cadiz heard of the approach of his frieikl, ivhose march ivas 
slow', in consequence of beiug^ cucumhered by the baggage, 
lie was ivithin but a few iT'agues* of Alhama, when scouts 
came hurrying into the place with intelligence, that the 
Moorish king w’as at hand with a powerful m*my, xli^ Mar¬ 
quis of Cadiz was lilfcd«w'itji ahum lest^c Aguilar should 
fall into the hands of the enemy. Forgetting his own^anger, 
and thinking only 6f that of his friend, he dcsiiatchad a well 
iqpunted messenger to ride full speed and warn him not to 
approach. * 

Tlie first delcrmination of Alpn>ft de Aguilar, w'hcn ho 
heard fhat the Moorish king was at hand, was to take a strong 
position in the mountains, and aw'ait his coming. The mad • 
ness of an attempt with his handful of men to oppose an 
immense aiT was represented to him with ^uch force as to 
induce him to abandon the idea. Ho tlien thought of throwing 
himself into Alham»^ to share the fortuucs*of his friend. But 
it w'as now too late. The* Moor.wrould mfallftily intercept 
him, and he should only give the marquis the additional dis¬ 
tress of beholding him captyred beneath his walls. It was * 
even urgqd upon him that he had no tiiu’^ to delay, if he 
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would consult his oiivn sdety, which could only be ensured by 
an immediate retreat into the Oliristian territory. Ibis last 
opinion was confirmed by the feturu of scouts, who brought 
information tliat MuJey Aben llasaan had received notice of 
’his movements, and was rapully advancing in quest of him. 
It was with infinite roluctauce that Don Alonzo do Aguiliu* 
yielded to tlieso united and po\^crful reasons. Proudly rnd 
sullenly he drew olF Ins forces, laden wdth the baggage of the 
army, and made an unwilling it treat towards Antequera. 
Muley Aben liassan pursued liim for some distance lhrt)ugh 
the mountains, hut soon gave up the chase, and turned with 
his forces upon Alhama. 

As the army approached the town, they beheld the fields 
strewn witii the dead bodies of their countrymen, who had 
fallen in defence of the place, and liad been cast forth and left 
iiiiharied by the Christians. There they lay, mangled and 
exposed to every indignity, while droves of half-fapushcd 
dogs Avorc preying upon them, and fighting and howling over 
their hideous repast.'^' Furious at the sight, llie Moors, in 
the first transports of their rage, attacked these ravenous ani¬ 
mals, and their neit inVasuretwas to vent their fuiy upon the 
Christians. They rushed like madmen to the Avails, applied 
scaling ladders in alk parts, without waiting for the necessary 
mantelets and other ])rotcctions, thinJiing, by attacking sud¬ 
denly and at various points, to distract the enemy, and over-^ 
come them by the force of numbers. 

The MfTrquis of Cadiz Avith. his confederate commanders 
distributed thcmsclvts along the walls, to direct and animate 
their men in the defence. The Moors, in their blind fuiy, 
often asf\niled.the most difiicult and dangerous places. Darts, 
stones, and all kinds of missiles, were hurled doAvn upon' their 
unprotected hcfids. As fast as they mounted they were cut 
dow n, or daslicd from 4he battlements, their ladders OA^er- 
turned, and all who Avere on them precipitated headlong below. 

Muley Aben liassan stormed with passion at the sight: he 
sent detachment after debichment to scale the walls; but in 
vain : they were like W'aves rusliing upon a rock oilly to dash 
themselves to pieces. The Moors lay in heaps beneath tho 
Avail, and among thdm many of tlie bravest cavaliers of Gra¬ 
nada. Tho Ghristfims, also, sallied frequently from the gates,’ 
and made great havoc in the iiTCgular multitude of assaiWts; 
On one of these occasions tlic party was commanded by Don 

* Tulgar, Cronica. 
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Juan do Vera, tlie same pious and high-^iandcd kniglit 'wlio 
had borne the embassy to *Muley A^ii ilassaii demanding* 
tribute. As this doughty cavalier, after a career of carnage, 
was slowly reti'cating to the gate, he heard a voice calling 
after him iu fui-ious accents. “ Turn b^ck! turn back! ” cried 
the voice: ‘‘ thou, who canst insult in. hall, prove that thou 
canst combat in the field.” Don Juan do Vcraitinned, J 4 ud 
beheld the same Abencerrajjfb whouiplio had struck -with his 
sword iu tlie Alhambra, for scoffing at the immaculate con¬ 
ception of tlie blessed Virgin. Ail his holy ifcal an^l pious 
indignation rekindled at the sight: he put lance in rtfst, and 
spiuTed his stood, to finisli this doctrinal dispute. Don Juan 
was a potent and irresistible arguer with his weapon ; and he 
was allied, says h’ray Antoiiio Agapida, bjT the peculiar virtue 
of his ^ausii. At the very first eiieoimtor, his lance entered 
!ho moiilli of the Moor, and hurled him to*the earth, nuver 
more tx) utter word or hreath. Thus, continues the worthy 
friar, fHd this scoffing inlidel ri'ceivc a well-merited puiiish- 
mi'ut through the very oi'gan wi^i which he had offended, and 
thus was tlie immaculate conception miraculously vindicated 
from his foul aspersions. , • ♦ 

The vigorous and successful defence of the Christians now 
'mad(j i\lnJcy Abt'ii Ila&rsan sensible of hjs error, in hurrying 
from GraiindaAvithoiit the jiroper engines for a siege. Desti¬ 
tute of alt ii'oans to batter thm fartifications, the towui remained 
uninjurefl, flefying the mighty army whichinged in vain before 
it. Iiieeiised at being thus foiled, Mulcy Aben llaAsaii gave 
orde rs to undermine* walls. The JVUiors advanced with 
.shonfs to the attempt. TlK'y were rijceived w'itli a, deadly 
fire fi oin the ramparts, whii'h drove them from their works, 
Rcpeatoclly were they repulsed, and repeatedly did they return 
td the charge. The Christiiuis not meiely gaUcd them from 
the battltmeiits, but issued forth an^ cut tliem down in the 
excavoilions they were attempting !o form. The contest lasted 
a whole day, and by evening two thousand Moors were cither 
killed or wounded. 

Muley Ahcn Hassan now abandoned all hope of carrying 
the place by’ uoSault; and attemptpd to distrdls it into terms, 
by turning the chagpel of the river Avliieh runs by its ■walls. 
.On tills stream the inhabitants dojjcndcd for tl^^ir supply of 
water, the place being destitute of fountains and cisterns, from 
which circumstance it is callad Alhama la neca^ or the dry.” 

A desperate conflict ensued on the bunks of the. river; the 
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Moors endeavouring to plant palisadocs in its bed, to divert 
the stream, and the Christians stMlvin"to prevent them. The 
Spanish commanders exposed themselves to the utmost danger 
to animate their men, who were repeatedly driven b^k into 
the to\\n. The Marquis of Cadiz was often up to his knees in 
the stream, fighting hapd to hand with the Moors. 'The Water 
ran, red with blood, and 'was encumbered with dead bodies. 
At length, the overwhclnling niiinbors of the Moors gave tliem 
the advantage, and they succeeded in diverting the greater 
part ot‘ the wrfior. The Christians hrfd to struggle severely to 
supply themselves from the feeble rill which remained. They 
sallied to the river by a subterraneous passage; but the 
Moorish cross-bowmen stationed themselves on tlic opjjorite 
bank, keeping up a* heavy fire upon the Christians, whenever 
they attempted to fill thiur vessels from the scanty and turbid 
stronm. One pa'rty of the Christians had therefore to fight, 
while (mother drew water. At all hours of day and night this 
deadly strife W’as maintained, until it seemed as if ever'/ drop 
of water were purchased with a drop of blood. 

Ill the mean time tlie sufferings in the town became intense. 
None but the soldifery and their horses were allowed the pre¬ 
cious beverage so dearly earned, and even that in quantities 
that only tantalized, their wants. The wounded, who could 
not sally to procure it, were almost destitute; M'hile the un- 
happy prisoners, shut up^ in Ihtf mosques, were reduced to 
fiightfiil extremities. Many perished raving mad, fancying 
themselvch swumming in buutuUess seas, yet unable to assuage 
their burst. ' Many?of the solcliers Igy parched and panting 
along the hattlements,^no longer ^ble to draw a hoivstring er 
hurl a stone, while above five thousand Moors, stationed upon 
a rocky neiglit W'hich overlooked part of tlie town, kept up a 
galling fire iutoiiit with slings and crossbows; so that the Mar¬ 
quis of Cadiz was obliged to heighten fhe battlements "by using 
doors from the private dwellings. 

The Christian cavaliers, exposed to tliis extreme peril, and 
in imminent danger of falling into the hands of the enemy, 
despatched fiect messengers to Seville and Cordova, entreating 
the chivalry of linclaliisia to hasten to their aid. Iliey sent 
likewise to implore ftssistance from the kiqgand queen, wheat 
that time held their court^ in Medina del Campo. In the • 
midst of their distress, a tank, or cigtoni of water, was fortu? 
nately divSeovered in the city, 'which gave tcmporaiy relief to 
their siilferijigs. , * . ' 
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CHAP^'ER VII., 

TiiFi perilouH sltuatioii of tRe Christian cavaliers, pent up 
and belgaij^uercd ^rithin the walls of Alhama, spread terror 
amon{» their friends, and anxiety throiiffhout all Andalusia. 
Nothing, however, conld equal tlie angnisli of the Marchioness 
of Jpadiz, the wife of the gallant llofierigo Ponce<le Leon. .In 
her deep distress she looked round fbf some powerful noble, 
who hud the means of rousing the country to the assistance of 
her husband. No one a'jppearcd inoi’c competent for the pur¬ 
pose than Don Juan do Guzman, the Duke of Medina ftidoma. 
He was one of the most wealthy and puissant grandees of 
Spain; his possessions extended over some of the most fertile 
parts of Andalusia, embracing towns and Vaports,«and inmie- 
j’OUS villages. Here he reigned in feudal stat(j like a petty 
sovereign, and could at anytime bring inlo th6 field an immense 
force (5' vassals and retainers. The Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
and tUf} Marquis of Cadiz, however, w-ere at this time deadly 
foes. An hei-editniy feud existed between them, tliut had 
often arisen to bloodshed and war; for as yet the fierce con¬ 
tests betwTcn the proud and pwisstint^SpiUiish nobles hud not 
. been completely (piclled by tlie potver of the crown, and in 
this respect they exerted a right of soTjcreignty, in leading 
their vassals against each other in open field. 

The 1/ukc of Medina Sid^Jiiiil wojuld have appeared to many 
the very last person to whom to apply for aid of the Marquis 
of Cadiz; but the marchioness^judged of him by tlfe standard 
of her own high and ggnerous mind. Sfee knew him fo be a 
ghllant and courteous knighf, and had jjlready experiejiced the 
mii^nanimity of his spirit, having been relieved^ by ]^m when 
Ijpsieged by the Moors in her husband’s fortress of Arcos. To 
the duke, therefore, she applied in this mo«:ient of sudden 
calamity, imploring him to furnish <|Succfwir to her husband. 
The etent show^ed hoAv tV'cll no*ble spirits understand each 
other.. No sooner did the duke receive this appeal from the 
wife of his enemy, than he generously forgot all feeling of 
animosity, determined to go in person to his succour. 
He immediarely despatched a courteous lettrf- to the marchio¬ 
ness, assuring her,«that, in considcratioif of the request of so 
• honourable and estimable u lady^ and to Irescu* from peril so 
valiant a cavalier as her,husband, whose loss would he great, 
hot only to Spain, but to all^ristendom, he would forc|;o thq, 
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rccolloction of all ■ oast giicvances, aad hasten to his relief 
'H'itli all llic forees lie eould raise.'* 

The duke wrote at the same time to the alcaydes of his 
towns and fortressesj ordering' tlicm to join him forthwith at 
-Seville, with all the fojiec they eoidd spare from their garri¬ 
sons. lie called on all the chivalry of Andalusia to make- a 
coi^inon cause in the rescue of those Christian cavaliers, i^nd 
he oflered large pay to ah volunteers who would resort to him 
with horses, aiinour, and provisions. Thus all who could he 
incited by hormur, religion, patriotisnl, or thirst of gain, were 
indfUC('doto hasten to his standard; and he took the held with 
an army of five thousand horse and fifty thousand foot.* 
Many cavaliers of distinguished name accompanied him in 
this generous eutorjlrize. Among these was the redoubtable 
Alonzo do Aguilar, the chosen fi’i('nd of the IMarquis Cadiz, 
andtwitli him his younger brother, Gonsalvo Fernandez do 
Cordova, afterwards renowned as the grand captain'^, Don 
llodiigo Oivon, also master of the order of CalatravaJ toge¬ 
ther with Martin Alonzo de Montomayor, and the ^Marquis de 
Villcna, esteemed tlie Lest lanee in Spain. It m as a gallant 
and splendid army,H;onq)rising the power of Spanish chi\aJry, 
and poured foi-tli in hiilliant array Iroin the gates of Seville, 
bearing the great standard i)f that ancient and renowned city. 

Feidinaiul and Isabella Avere at ^Medina del Campo when 
tidings came of the capture of Albania. The kin^ was at 
mass when ho reeeived the news, and ordered Te Ihum to be 
chanted foL this signal triumph of the holy faith. When tho 
first flfisli of tr-iimiph had subsided, a.nd the king learned tho 
imminci\t peril of the ytdorous Volicc de Leon and his eonp- 
panions, and tho great danger there Avas that this sti-ong-hold 
might again be Avrested from their grasp, ho resolved to hurry 
in person to th»i scene of action. So pressing appeared to 
him the emergency, that,ho barely gave himself time to take 
a hasty repast Avhile horses AA ore jiroviding, and then d»i?partcd 
at furious speed for Andalusia, leaving a request for the 
queen to follow him.f lie was attended by Don Beltran de 
la Cueva, Duke of Albuquerque; Don Inigo Lopez de Men¬ 
doza, Count of Tendilla; and Don Pedro Manriqviez, Count of 
Trevino, with a few more cavaliers of prow*;‘ss and distinction. 

* Cronica do Its Duqiios do At-'dina Sldonia nor Pedro do Medina. 
MS. 

t nicscas, ,Hist. Pontifical. ** 
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He travelled by forced journeys, frcquciCtly chani^ng bis 
jaded horses, boin^; eaG:crJ;o arrive in tiftic to take command* 
ot' the Andalusian cliivaliy. 'When ho came within five 
Icaj’-ues of Cordova, the Duke of Albuquerque renumstrated 
Avith him upon entering with such incautious haste infcj the 
enemiijis’ countiy. lie represented to him, that there were 
troqps enough assembled to succoui' Alhama, and that it wus 
not tor liim to udA^enture his royal pci^on in doing Avhat could 
be done by his subjects, especially as he had such valiant and 
experienced captains to a*ct for him. ’ “ }Jesides*sire,'’ added 

• the duke, “ your ma jesty should bethink you, that the*troops 
about to take the ficlfl are mere men of Andalusia ; Avhereas 
your illustrious predecessors ne\’(‘r made inroad into the 

, territory of the Moors, Avlthout being aceompaaied by a 
]ipAvciTu]k force of the stanch and iron Avamoi’s of Old 
Castile.*’ ’ • 

“ Du^,” replied the king, “ your council might haAX* been 
good hiiCl I not departed from Medina, with the avowed deter¬ 
mination of succouring these eavaliers in prison. I am noAV 
iieai-' the cn<l of my journey, and it Avould be beneath my 
‘dignity to change my intention, before TjatSI I had met Avitli 
impediment. I shall take the troo])S of this coimtry who 
are assembled, without Avaitiiig for those »f Castile, and, AA'ith 
the aid of God, shall prosecute my journey*.” 

As ICiirg Ferdinand apprtai?!hcfh Cordova, the priiici[)al 
inhabitants came forth to receive him. Learning, however, 
that tlui Duke of Medina Sidonyi Avas already on tlft injireh, 
and pressing forward Into the territory of flie Moors, the king 
\v<m all on fire to overtake Tiim, and to lead in person t])e 
succour to Alhama. Without entering Cordova, tlv^refore, 

^ hc^exchanged his weaiy horses for those of the inhabitants 
Avho hud come forth to meet him, and pressed ft)rward for the 
army. He despatched fleet couriers*in advance, re<]ue8ting 
the DuIiC of Medina Sidonlsi to aAvait his coming, that he 
might tgke command of the forces. 

Neither the duke nor his companions in arms, howeA’er, 
felt inclined +'';,pause in then- generous expedition, and gratify 
the inclination of the king. 'Hiey sent back Aissives, repre- 
•senting that they were far within the enemies’ frontiers, and 
h AAUs dangerous either to pdiiso oi^ to turn* baclA I’liey had 
likewise received pressing entreaties from the besieged ta 

* . * Pulgar, Crogica, p. iii. c. 3. • t 
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hasten their sport, setting forth their p*eat sufferiiigs, and 
'tlicir hourly peril of being oviTft’heljned by the enemy. 

The king was at Poiiton clel Macstre when he ‘ rectnved 
these missives. So inflamed was he with zeal for tl#o success 
of tliie enteq^rise, that he would have penetrated into thq 
kidgdom of Granada with the handful of cavaliers wdio accom¬ 
panied hint; but they represpnted the rashness of sueU a 
journey, through the mbnnlaiiious defiles of a hostile country 
thickly beset with towns and cafttles. With some difficulty, 
therefyre, he Avas dissuaded from his inclination, and pre¬ 
vailed'upon to await tidings from the army, in the frontier 
citj' of Autequera. 


CHAPTER VIII. ( 

WiriT.E all Andalusia was thus in arms, and pouring its 
chivalry through the mountain pisses of the Moorish^Vontich*, 
the gamsoii of Alhama w as reduced to great extroimty, and 
in danger of sinldng under its sufferings before the promised 
succour could arrive. The intolerable thirst that prevailed in 
consequence of thC'scifreitj' of water, the incessant watch’that 
had to be maintained over the vast force of enemies without^ 
and the gTi’at number of prisoners within, and the wounds 
which almost e^ cry soldier had received in the incc&sjint skir¬ 
mishes and assaults, had worn gAevously both flesh and spirit. 
The noble Ponce do Leon, Marquis of Cadiz, still animated 
the solditry, however, by wopd and example, sharing every 
hardship, and being foremost in every danger ; exemplifying, 
tliat a good commander is the vital spirit of an army. 

Whep Miiley Aben llassan hcai’d of the vast force that was 
approaching under the command of the Duke of Miidina 
Sidonia, and that Ferdinand was coming in person with addi¬ 
tional troops, he peroffived that no time was to be lost: 
Alhama must be cjuTiod by one powerful attack, or abluidoned 
entirely to the Christians. 

A numlicr of Moorish cavaliers, some of the bravest youth 
of Granada, knowing the wishes of the king, proposed to under¬ 
take a desperate enterprise, wEich, if successful, must put 
Alliama in his po^'cr. Early one monaiug, when it w'as 
scarcely the gray of the dflwn, about the time of changing 
the watch, these cavaliers approached the town, at a place 
considered inaccessible, from me steepness of the rocks on 
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which the wall was founded; which it was sui/poscd elevated tlic 
battlements beyond the reacli of the longest scaling ladders. • 
The Moorish knights, aid%d by •a number of the strongest and 
most active escaladors, mounted these rocks, and applied the 
ladders without being discovered; for^ to divert attention 
from them, Muley Abeii Hassan made a fdlse attack upon the 
town in another quarter. • • 

The scaling party mounted with •difficulty, and in small 
numbers; tlic sentinel was.killcd at his post, and seventy of 
the Moors made their wny into tlie streets befiro an alarm 
was given. The guards rushed to the walls, to stop thetiostilc 
throng that was still pouring in. A sharp conflict, hand to hand, 
and'man to man, took place on the battlements, luid many on 
both sides fell. 'Fho Moors, whether womftled or ^ain, were 
thrown j^cadlong without the walls, the scaling ladders were 
overturned, and those who were moimtiftg were dashed uppn 
the rocliK and from thence tumbled upon the plain. 'J'hus in 
a little while the ramparts were cleared by Christian prowess, 
led on by that valiant knight Dpn Alonzo Ponce, the uncle, 
and that brave esquire Pedro Pinedo, nephew of the Marquis 
of Cadiz. 


The walls being cleared, these two kindred cavaliers now 
hastened with their forces in pursuit of, the seventy Moors 
who had gained an entrance into the town. Tlic main part 
of the gatrison being engagfech at a distance, resisting tho 
feigned attack of the JVFoorish king, this fierce band of infidels 
had ranged the streets almost without opposition, •nd W'ere 
midiiug their way to« thjj gateS, to thro\i| them open Uie 
army.* They were chosen*men from among th<x. AJoorisli 
forces, several of them gallant knights of the proudest families 
of Granada, 'llicir footsteps through the city w^cro in a 
manner printed in blood, and they w'Cre tracked by the bodies 
of those they had killed and wounded. They had attained 
the gato^ most of the guarddiad fallen beneath their cimetera-t 


a moment more and Albania would have been thrown open to 
the enemy. 

Just at this Juncture, Don Alonzo Ponce and Pedro do 
Pineda rcacht.r the spot with their forces. dDie Moors had 
. the enemy in front qjid rear; they placed djiemselvcs back to 
back, with their banner in the centre, • In ijiis way tlicy 
fought writh desperate and deadly determination, making a 


* Zurita, Ifb. xx. cap. 48. 
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rampai’t around tkem with the slain. More Christian troops 
arrived, and hemmed them iiF, but still they fought, without 
asking for quarter. As their numbers decreased, they semed 
their circle still closer, defending their banner fro?n assault, 
and the last Moor died at his post grasping the standard of 
the Prophet. ITiis standard was displayed from the walls, 
.'tfid the tu.-baned heads of the Moors were thi*own down to 
the besiegers.** 

Muley Aben Ilassan tore his beard with rage at the failure 
. of this atteinpt, and at the death of so many of his chosen 
cavalrers. He saw that all further effort was in vain. His 
scouts brought w*ord that they had seen, from tlie heights, the 
long columns and flaunting banners of the Christian army 
apnroaeh’ng through the mountains. 'J'o linger would be to 
pj.acc himself between two bodies of the enemy. .‘iroaldrg 
up his camp, therefore, in all haste, he gave up th.*; siege of 
Alhama, and hastened btick to Granada: and the \ist clash 
of his cymbals scjiree died upon the car from the distant 
hills bfffore tlie standard ofr.tlie Duke of Medina Sidonia was 
soon enjerging in another direction from the defiles of the 
mountains. ^ ‘ ' 

A\lien the Christians in Alhama beheld their onemief 
reti'cating on one ^idc, and their friends advancing on tlie 
other, they uttered shouts of joy and hymns of thanksgiving; 
for it was as a sudden rcljef iroin present death. Harassed 
by several weeks of incessant vigil and fighting, suffering from 
scarcity c-f provisions and almost conti nual thirst, th cy resembled 
skeletons rather thim living men. ItrW’as a noble and gracious 
sight tp behold the meeting of those two ancient foes, the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia and the Marquis of Cadiz. M^ien the 
m.'irquis beheld his magnanimous deliverer approaching, Ji' > 
mclt(‘d into te.^rs: all past animosities only gave the greater 
poignancy to present fijelings of gratitude and admiration; 
they clasped each other in their arms, and, from that time 
forward, were true and cordial friends. 

While this generous scene took place between the com¬ 
manders, a sordid contest arose among their troops. The 
soldiers who had come to the rescue claimed a portion of the 
spoils of Alhama; and so violent was thf? dispute, that both 

r • 

* Pedro Pineda received thc’lionnur of kniglithood from the hand of 
King Fenllnand for his valour on tliis occasion, (Alonzo Police -was 
already a k'light.) 8cc Zufkiga, Annals of Seville, lib. xii, an. 14S?. 
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parties seized their arms. The Duke of Medina Sidonia * 
iiiterh^rcd, and settled the •c^ucstioii \vith his characteristic 
magnaiiiniity. Ho declared tliat the spoil belonged to those 
who had captured the city. “We have taken the field,” said 
he, “ only for honour, for religion, amh for the rescu® of our 
cotmtrymen and fellow-Christiaiis ; a^id the success of our 
enjt'-'i’prise is a sufficient and ^gloriohs reward. •If 'wo desire 
booty, there are sufficient Moorish *cities yet to be taken to 
enrich us all.” The soldiers were convinced by the frank 
and chivalrous reasoning of .the duke; they rqdied to his 
speech by acclamations, and the transient broil was ^apjTily 
appeased. 

, The Marchioness of Cadiz, with the forethought of a loving 
wdfe, had despatched her major domo with the {R'liiy with a 
jarge supply of provisions. Tables weye immediately sj)rcad 
beneatl^the tents*, where the Marquis gave a baiupic't to "the 
Duke ^id the cavaliers who had accompanied him, and 
nothing bift hilarity prevailed in this late scene of sufi'oring 
and death. • 

A garrison of fresh ti'oops was left in Alhama, and the 
veforans who had so valiantly* captifi*ed*and maintained it 
. returned to their homes burdened with precious booty. The 
Marejuis and Duke, with their confederate cavaliers, rc'paired 
to Antiquera, where thoy wore received with great distinction 
by the King, who honoured^the Marquis of Cadiz with signal 
marks of favour. The Duke then accompanied liis late 
enemy, but now most zealous gnd grateful friend, tffo !M^irquis 
of Cadiz, to his tovfn wf ]V|archena, wlftrc he roceivi'd the 
rftward of his generous conduct in the thanks and blessings 
of pie Marchiont'ss. The Marquis gave a sum.ptuo»s cntf'i - 
Jaiimient in honour of his guest: for a day and a night his 
palace was thrown open, and was the scene of continual revel 
and festivity. When the Duke (Jop^rfod for his estates at St. 
Tjucar,^e Marquis attended him for some distance on his 
journey, and when they separated, it was as the jiarting scene 
of brothers. Such was the noble spectacle exhibited to the 
chivalry of "^pain by these two illustrious rivals. Each 
reaped universal renown from the part ho liad porfouned in 
the campaign: thc«Marquis, from having surjiriscd and cap- 
•tored one of the most important *md formidabfe fortresses of 
the kingdom of Grranada, and the Duke from having subdued 
his deadliest foe by a great get of magnanimity. 
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:<:iIAPTE,li IX. 


The Moorish King, Abeii Hassah, returned, baffled an<l 
disappointed, from before the walls of Alhaina, sjnd 
reccivod with gi’oans £vnd smothered execrations by the poopl* 
of Granada. The prediction of the santon- w'as in every 
mouth, and appeared to be rapidly fulfilling; for the enemy 
was already strongly fortified in Alhama, in the vei'y heart of 
the kingdom. Ihe disaffection, which broke out in murmurs 
among the cofhmon people, fermentea more secretly and dan¬ 
gerously among the nobles. Muley Abcn Ilassan was of a 
fierce and cruel nature; his reign had been marked vvitb 
tyranny and bloodshed, and many chiefs of the family of the 
Abcncerrages, the noblest lineage among the Moors, had 
fallen victims to liis policy or vengeance. A deep was 
now formed to put an end to his oppressions, and dY^possess 
him of the thimie. Tiie situation of the royal hc; isoliold 
favom*cd the conspiracy. • ’ * 

MuU'y Abcii Ilassan, though cruel, was uxorious; that is to 
say, he had many wives, and was prone to be managed by 
them by turns. Ho had two* queens, in pai‘ticular, wluaii ht> 
had chosen from affection. One, named Ayxa, vrsis a Moorish 
female; she was likewise termed in Arabic La lloira, or “ the 


chaste/’ from the spotless purity of hq;* character. While yet 
in the prime of her beauty, sl?e ^orc a son to Abeii Ilassan, 
the expected heir to his throne. The name of this prince 
Mahomet Abdalla, or, as he has more generally been lernied 
among historians, Bjabdil. At his birth’, the astrologers, ac¬ 
cording to custom, cast his horoscope : they were seized with, 
fear anditrembling when they beheld the fatal portents revealed 
to Ihcir science. “Alla achbar! God is groat!” exclaimed 


they: “ be alone controls the fate of empires : it is written in 
the heavens, that this prince shall sit upon the throne of Gra¬ 
nada, but that the downfalt of the* kingdom shall be +accoin- 


plislied during his reign.” I'rom this time tlie prince was 
ever regarded with aversion by his father ; and tlie scries of 
persecutions which he sufiered, and the dark prediction which 
hung over him from his infimey, procured him the surname of 
El Zogoybi, or, “fne unfortunate.” Horis more commonly 
known by the^appellation ojf El Chico, “ the younger,” to dis* 
tingiiish him from an usurping unchi. 

The other favourite queen of Ahcn Ilassan was named 
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Fatima, to wliicK tho Moors added the iippellation of La 
Zoroya, or “ the; lij^htof the dawn,” froifiher effulj^ent beauty.* 
She was a Christian by birth, €hc daughter of the commander 
Sanelio !^imonca dc Solis, and had been taken captive in her 
tender yfuith.**' • ^ • 

The king, M^ho was well stricken in years at the time, became 
enq^moured of the blooming Christiaft maid. He Inade her his 
sultana ; and, like most old men, wh8 many in their dotage, 
resigned himself to her management. Zoroya became the 
mother of two princes ; and her anxiety for their advaimeinent 
seemt'd to extinguish every other natural feeling in hermreaSt. 
She was as ambitious as she was beautiful, and her nding 
desire became, to see one of her sons seated upon the throne 
of Granad:!. • 

. For tiiis pnrjiosf' she made use of all, her ai*ts, and of the 
oomple^ ascendancy she had over the mind of her cniel hus¬ 
band, ttfunde.rminc his other chilth'on in his affections, and to 
fill liinr with jealousies of their designs, Mulcy Aben llassau 
■was so wrought upon by lK;r nmchinations, that he publicly 
]mt‘ several of his sons 1 b death at the celebrated Fountain of 
liohsT in the court of the Alhitmhra * a f>lacc signalized in 
JVIoorish history as th(^ scene of many sanguinary deeds. 

Th(i next measure of Zoroya was against her rival sultana, 
the virtuous Ayxa. She was past the bloom of hiT beauty, 
imd had ceased to be altradtive iru the eyes of her husband. 
He -vras easily persuaded to repudiate her, and to confine her 
and her son in the tower of pomarcs, one of the*pri^cipiil 
towers of the Alhanfbr{*t Boabdil fnereased in years, 

Zftroya beheld in him a formidable obstfielG to the pretensions 
of her sons ; for he was miiversally considered heir apparent 
i^^ifiufhe throne. The jealousies, suspicions, and alarms of his 
tiger-hearted father were again excited; heVas reminded, 
too, of the prediction, that fi.ve^ tlfe, ruin of the kingdom 
during flie reign of this prince. Mulcy Aben Hassan im¬ 
piously. set the stars at defiance. “ The sword of the execu¬ 
tioner,” said he, “shall prove the falsehood of these lying 
horoscopes, r’«^ shall silence the ambition of Boabdil, as it has 
the presumption of his brothers.” • * 

• The sultan Ayxa <ivas secretly apprized*pf the cruel design 
v)f the old monarch. She was a woman of talenbf and couri^e, 
and, by means of her female^ atttmdanta, concerted a plan for 

* Cronica del Gcan Cardenal, c. Ixxi. * 

D • 
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tlic escape of her jon. A faitlifnl sciTant was insti uctcd to 
wait below tlie Alhambra, in the dead of tlio night, on tlio 
bnnks of the river Darro, with'a fleet Arabian courser. The 
fiultnna, when the castle was in a state of deep repose, lied 
togoth^'i* the shawls ard scarfs of herself and her female at-, 
fondants, and lowered the youthful prince from the tower’of 
Cumares.'^ die made his'w^ay in safety down the steep rocjjvy 
hill to the banks of the Darro, and, throwing himself on the 
Arabian courser, was thus spiiitcd-off to the city of Guadix in 
tlie Alpuxarrc^. Here he lay for sonic time concealed, until, 
ga“iniTig adherents, he fortified himself in the place, and sot tho 
luachiiiations of his tyrant father at defiance.. Such >vas tho 

V 

state of affairs in the royal household of Granada, when Mulcy 
Ahcn Ilas-an returned fiuled from his expedition against 
Alhama. The faction, which had been secretly formed among 
thiynobles, determined to depose the old king AbeucHassaii, 
and to elevate liis son Boabdil to the throne. They c<^certed 
their measures with the latter, and an opportmiity soon pre¬ 
sented to put them in practice. Muley Ahcn llassan had 
a royal country palace, called Alexaros, in the vicinity of Gra¬ 
nada, to which he icsoited occasionally, to recreate his'iiiind 
during this time of j)erplexity. lie had been passing one* day 
among its bowers, when, on roturuing to tho capital, lie found 
the gates clo.sod against him, and his son Mohammed Abdulla, 
otherwise called Boabdil, pro61aflaed king. “Alla achbarl 
God is great!’’ cxelaim(5d old Mulcy Aben Hassan; it is in 
vain to cCiitcnd against what is written in the book of fate. 
It was prcdoslined,''‘tlmt my son shooidtsit upon the throne, 
Alla forefond the rest (ff the prediction 1” The okl monarch, 
knew the inflammable nature of the Moors, and that it wais. 
useless to attempt to check any sudden bla/e of popular pa§-., 
sioii. “A littl'«S while,” said he, “and this rash flame will 
burn itself out; and tlv'' people, when cool, wdll listen to> 
reason.” So he turned his steed ffom the gate, and Vc?paircd 
to the city of Baza, where he was received with gi*eat cb:mon- 
strations of loyalty. He was not a man to give up his throne 
without a struggle. A large part of the kingdom still re¬ 
mained faithful TO him; he trusted, that the conspiracy in the 
capital was but transient and par tial, and that by suddenly 
making his appearance in its streets, at tho head of a moderate 
force, he should awe the'people ag;iin into allegiance, lie 

* Salazar, Croiuca del Gran Cardenal, c. Ixxi. 
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took his measures with that combination dexterity and daring, 
wdiich formed his charaeV-'r, S^Tjd arrived one night under the 
W’all of Granada with five hundred ehosc'n followers. Scaling 
the walls of the Alhambi'a, he threw himself, with sanguinary 
fury, into its silent courts. The sltc^nng inmates* were 
roused from their repose only to hdl by the e:jterminating 
eiivt'tcr. The rage of Aben HassaT\, spared neither age, n*or 
l ank, nor sox ; the halls resounded w'ith shrieks and yells, and 
the fountains mn rod ,w'"th blood. The alpaydo, Aben. 
(k)nuxer, retreated to a strong tower, with a feAv of tjic gar¬ 
rison and inhabitants. The furious Aben Hassau did not lose 
time in pursuing him: he was anxious to secure tlic city, and 
to wTcak his vengeance on its rebellious inhabitants. Descend¬ 
ing with his bloody hand into the streets, he cuf down the 
Ai‘i\ uiee'less inhabilants, as, staiflcd from their sleep, they 
rushed Arth, to leant the cause of the alarm. The city was 
soon f^iiplett'ly nniscd ; thes people flew to arms; lights 
blaxed in {ivory street, rev(‘allng llu' scanty numbers of this 
band, that had been dealing suclf fatid vengeance in tlic dark- 
Mide;^ Aben JIassaii had been niLstakcn ni his conjectures. 
The' great mass of the people, inconsetf by his tyranny, were 
•Kcalous in fa\our of bis sou. A violent but transient conflict 
tof)k ])lace in the streets and squares ; maAy of the followers of 
Aben lia^san were slain, the r^’st driven out of the city, and 
the old monarch, ^tith the romnani of his band, retreated to 
Ills loyal eity of Malaga. 

Such was the cominenccnieni of those OTeat intcrnal^cuds 
and divisions, wliieli hasfeneiJ the downfaff of Granada. The 
Moors became separated into two hostKe factions, headed by 
the fiUher and the son, and several bloody cnoouT»tfirs took 
bt'twecn them; yet they never failed |jp act with all 
tlieir separate force against the Christians, as a common 
enemy, wliciiever an opportunity pedhrred. 


CHAPTER X. 

King Fj jUdinand held a council of w^r at Cordova, 
where it was deliberated w'hat wms to be done with Alhama. 

• Most of the council*advised that it shoulcf he demolished, in- 
•asmueli as, being in the centre of ^ the ^&orisll kingdom, it 
■would be at all times liable to attack, and could only be 
maintained by a powerful garrison, and at a Vast expense. 

D‘2 
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Quoen Isabella ,anived at Cordova iu the midst of those deli- 
TberationSjj and listened to them tvith, surprise and impatience. 
“"What!” said she, “ shall avc destroy the first fruits of our 
victories ? shall we abandon the first place we have ■'WTested 
fi'om the Moors ? N(?i^er let us suffer such an idea to occupy 
our minds. It would ^ivc new courage to the enemy; 
arguing fear* or feebleness in our councils. You talk of the 
toil and expense of maintaining Alhama, Did we doubt, on 
undertaking this war, tliiit it was ^to be a war of infinite cost, 
labour,, and bloodshed ? and shall we shrink from the cost the 
moment a victory is obtained, and the question is merely to 
guard or abandon its glorious trophy ? Let us hear no more 
about the destruction of Alhama; les us maintain its walls 
sacred, as S. strong-hold, granted us by Heaven, in the centre 
of this hostile land; and let our only consideration '3e, how 
to dxtend our conquest, and capture the surrounding cities.” 
The language of the queen infused a more lofty and^s"hival- 
rous spirit into the royal council. Preparations were imme-. 
diately made to maintain Allihma at all risk and expense; and 
King Ferdinand appointed as alcayde, Luis Fernandez Puerto 
Carrero, senior of the house of Palma, supported by Diego Lopez 
de Ayola, Pero Ruiz dc Alarcon, and Alonzo Ortis, caj)tams 
of four hundred lancfcs and a body of one thousand foot, sup¬ 
plied with provisions for three months. Ferdinand resolved 
also to lay siege to Loxa, r> city o¥ great strength, at no great 
distance from Alhama. For this purpose he called upon all 
the, ci,+ies ^nd towns of Andjilvsia and Estremadura, and the 
domains of the orders of Santiagfs C&latrava, and Alcantara, 
and of the priory of St. Juan, and tlie kingdom of Toledo, 
and beyend, to the cities of Salamanca, Toro, and Valladolid, 
to fiirnish, according to their repartimieutos or allotments, ti,* 
C5ertain quantity of bread, wine, and cattle, to be delivered at 
the royal camp before Loxa, one half at the end ,of June, 
and one half in July. These lands, also, together with 
Biscay and Guipuscoa, were ordered to send reinforcements 
of horse and foot, each town furnishing its quota; and great 
diligence-was used in providing lombards, powder, and other* 
walikc munitions. 

The Moors were no less active in their preparations; and 
sent missives ‘into Africa; ^entreating puppies, and calling 
upon the Barbary princes to aid t^hem in tins war of the faith.' 
To intercept all succour, the Castilian sovereigns stationed an 
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aimada of ships and galleys in the Straits of Gibraltar, nndci; 
the command of MartimDiaz.de Mena and Carlos de Valera, 
with orders to scour the Barbary coast, and sweep every 
Moorish'sail from the sea. 

While these preparations were making? Ferdinand m*ade an 
incursion, at the head of his arnjy, into the .kingdom of 
Granada', and laid waste the vega,*, destroying its haniTets 
and villages, ravaging its fiblds of grain, and driving away 
the cattle. • • 

It was about the end of June, that King Ferdin^d de¬ 
parted from Cordova, to sit down before the walls of Loxa. 
So Tjonfident was he of success, that he left a great pai-t of 
tlie army at Ecija, and advanced unth»but five thousand 
cavalry and eight tliousand infantry. The Marquis of Cadi^, a 
VairiorYis wise as he was valiant, remonstrated against jjm- 
ploying»#dO small a force; and, indeed, was opposed to the 
ineasuic altogether, as being undertaken precipitately, and 
without sufficient preparation. King Ferdinand, however/ 
was influenced by the counsel ol Don Diego de Mcrlo, and 
was. eager to strike a brilliant gnd dQpidqd blow. A vain¬ 
glorious confidence prevailed about this time among the 
{Spanish cavaliers: they overrated thei^ own prowess; or 
rather, they undervalued and despised their enemy. Many of 
them belhjved, that the Mo(v*s ivould scarcely remain in their 
city, when they saw the Christian tinops advancing to assail 
it. The Spanish chivalry marched, therefore, gallantly and 
fearlessly, and almo^it carelessly, over tj^e border, scantily 
supplied with tlio things needful for a besieging army in the 
heart of an enemy’s country. In tlie same negligent and 
confident spirit they took up their station before Loxa. The 
?!mintry around was broken and'hiUy, so that was extremely 
difficult to form a combined enmp. ^ The river Xcnil, which, 
runs hyoiiiie town, was compressed between high banks, and 
so deep as to be fordable witli extreme difficulty, and the Moors 
had possession of tlie bridge- The kirqj pitched his tents in 
a plantation of olives, on the banks of the river; the troops 
Were distrihu'^d in different encampments omthc heights, but 
separated from eacl^ other by deep rocky «*avincs, so as to be 
.incapable of yielding each other prompt assistance, and there 
was lio room for the, operation of fho cavalry. The artillery, 
also, was so injudicibuly placikl as to be aliliost entirely useless. 
AIduz^ of Arragon, Duke ftf Villahcrmosa, and illegitimate * 
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*T>rothcr of the king.^ was prescmt at the siege,* atid disap¬ 
proved of the whole arrangt'Dif^nt. die was one of the most 
able generals of his time, and especially renowned for his 
skill in battering fortified places. lie recommended, that 
the wl'iole disposition of the camp should be changed, and 
that several, bridges should bo thrown, across the river, llis 
advice was adopted, but slowly and negligently followedso 
that it was rendered of no avail, Among other oversights, 
in this hasty'and negligent t'xpcdiiion, the army had no sup¬ 
ply offbaked bread, and, in the huiTy of encampment, there 
was no time to erect furnaces. Cakes wx're therefore hastily 
made, and baked on the coals ; and fer two days the troops 
W'erc supplied in this irregular w'ay. 

King Ferdinand felt too late the insecurity of his position, 
an^l endeavoured to" ])rovide a temjiorory" renn'dyjA' There 
was a luiight near the city, called by the Moors vSaUto Albo- 
hacen, wliicii was in front of the bridge. He ordeiVd seve¬ 
ral of llis most valiant cavaliers to take possession of tliis 
height, and to hold it, os a check upon the enemy and a pro¬ 
tection to the camp. , The gavaliers chosen for this .distin¬ 
guished and perilous post were the Marquis of Cadiz, the 
Marquis of Villcna, Don lloderigo Tellez Giron, master oi 
Calati’ava, liis brother the Count of Ureiia, and Don Alonzo 
de Aguilar. These valiant warriors, and tried compauions 
in arms, led their troops^ with alaciity to the height, which 
soon glittered with the array of arms, and was grsiced by 
several of the mosf rcdoubtal^e pennon^ of warlike Spain. 

Loxa was commanded at this time by an old Moorish 
alcayde, whose daughter was the favourite wife of Boabdil 
el Chie'6. The name of this Moor was Ibrahim Ali Alar; but 
he* was generally known among the Spaniards as Alaw.?,' 
Ho had grown gray in border warfare, W'as an implacable 
enemy of the Christians, <and lus name had long,.J:>een the 
terror of the frontier. He was in the ninetieth year of his 
age, yet indomitable in spirit, fiery in his passions,-sinewy, 
and powerful in frame, deeply versed in warlike stratagem, 
and accounted' the best lance in all Mauritania. He had 
throe thousand horsemen under his command, veteran troops, 
with whom jbe had often scourer] the borders, and he dally 
expected the old Moorish 'king with reinforcements. 

Old AU Atar had watched, from his fortress, everj' move- ^ 
men't of ibe Christian army, and had exulted in all the errors 
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of its commanders. When he beheld,thc flower of Spanislj 
chivalry glittering about tlfc; height of Albohaccn, his eye 
flushed with exultation. “By the aid of Allah,” said he, 
“ I will^ive these praukling cavaliers a rouse.” 

Ali Atur privately, and by night, sefltdbrth a lai'ge body of 
his chosen troops, to lie in ambush neai* one of^thc skirts of 
Albohacen. On the fourth day of the siege, he sallied aefoss 
the bridge, and made a feigned attack upon the height. The 
cavalic'Ts rushed iinpetupusly forth to meet hinv, leaving tlieir 
encampments almost unprotccLed. Ali Atar wheeled and 
lied, and was hastily pursued. AVhen the Christian cavaliers 
had been drawn a considerable distance from their encamp¬ 
ments, they heard a vast shout behind •them, and, looking 
T'ound, beheld their en(‘am})meut assailed by the Moprish 
•force, fc’hicli had been placed in ambush, and had ascended a 
differejJ, side of the hill. * 

Tluy cavaliers desisted from the pui’suit, and hastened to 
prevent the plunder of their tmits. Ali Atar in his turn 
w^heeled and ])iirsued them : amf they were attacked in front 
and ^;ear on the summit of the lull. 'J^ie <jpiitost lasted for an 
hour; the height of Albohacen was red with blood; many 
'bravo cavaliei*s loll, exjjiring among heaps of the enemy. 
The fierce Ali Atar fought with the fury of a demon, until 
the amwu of more Chrislisyi :(pi ces compelled him to retreat 
into the city. The sevcre.'t loss* to the Christians in this 
skinnish w as that of Jloderigo Tellez (hron, niastgr of C<’ida- 
Irava: as he was raising his ifrm to make a blow', angarrow 
j)ierced him, just beneftlh tJie shoulder, at the open part of 
the eor.slet. lie fell instantly from hfs horse, but w'ak caught 
b^ IV'dro Gasca, a pavalier of Avila, who conveyed him to his 
•t^t, w'hore ho died. The king and quecu^and the w'hole 
kingdom moiiracd his deatli; for he w'as in the freshness of his 
youth, jieing hut tw'enty-/oiu* year? of and had proved 
himself a gallant and high-minded cavalier. A melancholy 
gronj)’collected about his corse, on the bloody height of Al- 
bohacem: the knights of Calatrava mourned him sis a com¬ 
mander ; th^ ’"tavaliers, wdio were encamped on the height, 
lamented him as their eompanion'in arms^in a service of perils, 

^ while the Count oi^ Ureua, grieved over him wdth the tender 
aflection of a brotlier. • , 

King Ferdinand now per(jeivcd the wisdom of the opinion 
of- the Marquis of Cadiz, and that his force wati quite in-* 
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8iijBB.cientfcnr the enterprise. To continue his camp in its pro* 
sent unfortunate position wouM cqst him the lives of his 
bravest cavaliers, if not a total defeat, in case of reinforce¬ 
ments to the enemy. He called a council of wai’ late in the 
evening of Saturday.; ’and it \ras determined to withdraw the 
army, early next moining, to llio Frio, a short distance 
from the city, and there wait for additional troops from 
Cordova. The next morning early, the cavaliers on the 
height of Alhohacen began to strike their tents. No sooner 
did Al^jAtar behold this, than he sallied forth to attack them. 
Many of the Christian troops, who had not heard of the inten¬ 
tion to change the camj), seeing the tents stmek, and 4110 
Moors sallying forth, supposed that the enemy had been re¬ 
inforced in' the night, and that the army was on the point of 
retreating. Without stopping to ascertain the trut/i, or to 
receive orders, they lied in dismay, spreading Lnnfnsion 
through the camp; nor did they halt until tliey had \;eachcd 
the jRoek of the Lovers, about seven leagues from Loxa.* 

The king and his coinimindcrs saw the imminent peril of 
the moment, and ^ado face to the Moors, each connifiander 
guarding his quarter, and repelling all assaults, while the 
tents were struck, and the artillery and ammunition conveyed 
away. Tlio king, with a handful of cavaliers, galloped to a 
rising ground, exposed to the /irq, of the enemy, calling upon 
the flying troops, and endeavouring in vain to rally them. 
Setting upon the Moors, he and his cavaliers charged them so 
vigoimsly, that they put a squadron to ^flight, slaying many 
Avith their swords and lances, %and* driving others into t|ie 
river, \Hipre they werC drowned. The Moors, however, were 
soon rejiiforeod, and returned in great numbers. The l;ing 
was in danger gf being surrounded: the Moors assailed 
furiously ; and twice he owed his safety to the valour of Don 
Juan dc.Ilibera, senior oV Montem. 7 yor. 

The Marquis of Cadiz beheld from a distance the peril of 
his sovereign. Summoning about seventy horsemen to follow 
him, he galloped to the spot, threw himself betw'ccn the king 
and the enemy, imid, hurling his lance, transpierced one of the 
most daring of the Moors. ' For some time he remained with 
no otlier weapon than his sword *„ his hoVsc was wounded by ' 
an arrow, and many of, his followers were slain; but he 
succeeded in beating off the l\toors, and rescuing the king 
c " * Pulgur, CrdSiica. 
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from imminent jeopardy, -whom he then;preyailed upon to re¬ 
tire to less dangerous gropnd.*^ * 

The marquis continued tlu-oughout the day to expose him¬ 
self to the repeated assaults of the enemy. He was ever 
found in the place of greatest danger, arill .through his bravery 
a great part of the army and the camp was preserved from 
destruction.** It was a perilous day Ipr the commanders ; for, 
in a retreat of the kind, it is the noolest cavaliers who most 
expose themselves,' to savp their people. The Di\Jce of Medina 
Cell was struck to the ground, but rescued by his Jroops. 

‘ The Count of Tendilla, whose tents were nearest to the eit^, 
received several wounds; and various other cavaliei*s of the 
most distinguished note were exposed to fcgrful hazard. The 
• whole day was passed iii bloody skirmishings, in ^Yhich the 
hidalgos tond cavaliers of the royal household distinguished 
thtunselvls by their braver 3 \ At length, the encainpmeftte 
being broken up, aud most of the artillery and baggage re¬ 
moved, the bloody height of Albohacen was abandoned, and 
the ncighbourhootl of Loxa evacuated. Several tents, a quan¬ 
tity of jirovisions, and a few pieces of artillery, were left upon 
tlie s*pot, from the want of horscs*or mules to carry them otf. 

Ali Atar hung upon tlie rear of the retiring army, and 
harassed it until it reached Rio Frio. Frdhi thence Ferdinand 
returned te Cordova, deeplyjnortified, though greatly bene¬ 
fited, by tlie severe lesson he had ceceived, which served to 
render him more cautious in his campaigns, and more diffi¬ 
dent of fortune, lie sent letters to all parts excusinjj his 
repeat, imputing it to* thfi sminU number of bis forces, and the 
circumstance,^ that many of them were quotas sent from 
varicpis cities, and not in royal pay. In the- mean time-, 
to*ironsole his troops for their disappointment, |Lnd to keep up 
their spirits, he led them upon another inroad, to lay waste 
the vega p^ranada. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Odd Mule^j' Ahcn Hassan had mustered^ an army, ami 
marched to the relief of Loxa; hut arrived too late. The 
last squadron of I^rdinand had already, passed over the 
Korder. “ Tiiey have come and* gone,” said he, “ like a 
, summer cloud, and all their ^vaunting has been mere empty 

* Cura de lofl Palacios, c. 58. 
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thunder.” He turi^ed, to make another attempt upon Al¬ 
bania, the garrison of,whieli \yils ii^ the utmost consternation 
,u,t tlie retr(;at of l^’erdinand, and would liavc doscitcd the 
place, had it not been for the courage and perseTcnmce of the 
ulcaydo, Imis Fer.uilndcz Puerto Carrero. lliat bravt* and 
loyal commander cheered up the spirits of the men, and kept 
the old Moorish king at bay, until the approach of Ferdinand, 
-on his second incursion into the vega, obliged him to make an 
unwilling rc^treat to Malaga. * , 

M^ley Abeii llassan felt, that it would be in vain, with his 
Inferior force, to oppose the pow'crful army of the Christian 
monai'ch; but to remain idle, and see his territories* laid 
waste, W'ould ruin him in the estimation of his jieoiile. “ If 
we cannot pariy,” said ho, “ we can strike: if* we cannot" 
Ivccp our own lands from being ravaged, we can Atvage the 
la'nds of the enemy.” He inquired, and learned llMt most of 
the chivalry of Andalusia, in their eagerness for a hj^uy, had 
marched otf with the king, and left their owti country almost 
defenceless. The torritoric’s of the Duke of Medina Sidoniu 
were particularly unguarded. Here were vast plains,.of pas¬ 
turage, covered wHth docks and herds ; the verj'^ countiy for a 
hasty inroad. The old monarch had a bitter grudge against 
the duke, for having foiled him at Alhama. “ I’ll give this 
cavalier a lesson,” said he, cxultingly, “ that will cui-e him 
of his love of campaigning.” bo he prepared in all haste for 
a forage into the country about Medina bidonia. 

!\Juley Aben llassan sallied out of Malaga with fifteen hun¬ 
dred horse and si-"^ thousand f(«)t, 4ind' took the way by J;he 
sea-coast, marching through Esteponia and entering the Chris¬ 
tian ce.untr 5 '^ betw’eeii Gibraltar and Castellar. The^only 
person that ^yas likely to molest him on this route w'aSne'" 
Pedro do Vargas, a shrewd, hardy, and vigilant soldier, 
alcayde of Gibraltar, '‘and "who lay ensconced’,^ his old 
w’arrior-rock as in a citadel. Muley Aben llassan knew tlie 
watchful and daring character of the man; but had ascer¬ 
tained, that his garrison Avas too small to enable him to make 
a sally, or at least to assure him any success. Still he pursued 
his mai'ch with great silence and caution; sent parties in 
advance, to explore every pass wher^* a foe might lie iii 
ambush, cast many an anxious eye towards the old roek of 
Gibraltar, as its cloud-capt sumpiit*was seen towering in tlie, 
distance on his left; nor did ha feel entirely at ease, until he 
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had passed through the broken and mqjintainoias country of 
Castellar, and descended yato f^c plains. Here ho eucaniped," 
on the banks of the Celemin. From lienee he sent four hun- 
di’cd corfedors, or fleet horsemen, armed with lances, who 
were to ‘station themselves near Algezir{ft),,and to koei) a*strict 
watch, across the bay, upon the oppasitc fortress of Gibraltar. 

If the alcayde attempted to sally/orth, they >vere to way¬ 
lay and atbick him, b(ung almost four times his supposed 
force, and were to send sivirt tidings to the cani]^ 

Ill the mc'antimo, two hundred corredors were desjmtched 
to sctmr that vast plain called the Campiha de Tarita, aoountf- 
ingnvith flocks and herds, aiul two hundred more wore to 
ravage tlie lands about ISlodiiia Sidonia. Muley A ben liassan 
' remained with the main body of the army as a ral^ng point 
«n the hlnks of the Celemin. The foraging parties scoured 
tlie ooinjTry to such eflect, that they came driving vast flocks 
and he-ii^s "before them, enough to supply the place of all that 
had been swejit from the vega of Granada. 'I'he troops which 
had. kept watcli upon the rock bf Gibralbir returned, with 
word,.that they had not seen a Christian helmet stirring. The 
^d king congratulated himself u])on the secrecy and }>rompt- 
ness with which he had conducted his foray, and upon having 
baffled the vigilance of Pedro do Vargas.* 

Muley Aben liassan had ij^ot been so secret as he imagined. 
The watchful Pedro dc Vargas had received notice of his 
movements. His gai’rison was barely sufficient for the defence 
of the place, and he feared to*tal<c the field, and^eavg his 
fortress unguarded. Liftjkily, at this jutfe-ture, there arrived 
ill the harbour of Gibraltar a squadron of the armed galleys 
stained in the sti*ait, and commanded by Carlos dm Valera. 
'KHe alcayde immediately jirevailed upon hii:^ to guard tlic 
placic duniug his absence, and sallied forth at midnight with 
seventy ha»se. He made for the of Castolhir, which is 
strongly posted on a steep height, knowing that the Moorish 
king would have to return by this place. He ordered alarm 
fires to be lighted upon the mountains, to give notice that the 
Moors were the ravage, that the peasanti^might drive the 
flooks and herds to places of refftge; and he sent comiers, 

• riding at full speedl^n every direction, sumnipning the fighting 
men of the neighbourhood to me(st,him at Castellar. ■ Muley 
Aben Hassau saw, by thoifi^'s blazing about the mountains, 
that the country was risiug-- • ^ 
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, lie siaruck Ids tent^, and pushed forward as rapidly os po^. 
fiihle for the border; but lie wits encumbered with booty, and 
with the vast cavalgada swept from the pastures of tlic GaiU’' 
piua of Tarifa. His scouts brought him word, tliat there wero 
troops ill the field;'"but he made light of the intclligcnee» 
knowing, that they could only be those of the alcayde of (Jib- 
raltar, and that he had not mcjg-e tlian a hundred horsemen in 
his garrison, lie threw in advance two hundred and fifty of 
his bravest ^oups, and with thetn the alcaydes of Marabilla 
and (^sares. Jioliind this vanguard was a great cavalgada of 
cattle, and in the retu* marched the king, with the main force 
of his little army. It was near the middle of a sultry, summer 
day, that they approached Castellar. Be Vargas was on the 
watch; afid beheld, by an immense cloud of dust, that they - 
were descending one of tlie heights of that wild ai^l broken 
cduntry. The van-guard and rear-guard were abc^jc half it 
league asunder, with the cavalgada between them, a long 
and close forest hid them from each other. Do Vai-gas sawj 
that they could render but' little assistance to each othcTj in 
case of a sudden attack, and might be easily thi'own into con* 
fusion. He chose fifty of his bravest horsemen, and, making a 
circuit, took his post secretly ui a narrow glen, opening into 
a defile between twb rocky heights, through which the Moors 
had to pass. It was his intention to sufier the varguard and 
the cavalgada to pass, and to full upon tho rear. 

While thus lying perdue, six Moorish scouts, well mounted 
aud,5weir ai’med, entered the glen, examining every place that 
might conceal an ^nemy. Some oP the Christians advised, 
that they should slay *thesc six men, and retreat to Gibraltar. 

“ No,”osaid l)e Vargas; “ I have come out for higher ffamo 
than these, an^ I hope, by tho aid of God and Santiago, ShIo"' 
good work this day. I know these Moors well, and doubt noft 
but that they may rejidhy Jdc thrown into confusiqj^^’ 

By this time tlie six scouts approached so near, that they 
were on Uie goint of discovering the Christian ambush. l)e 
Vargas gave Uie word, and ten horsemen, rushed forth upon 
them. In an ^nstant, four of the Mom's rolled in the dust; 
the other two put spurs to their steeds, and fled towards their 
ai-my, pursued by, tho ten Christians. 'About eighty of thif 
Moorish vanguard came galloping to the relief,of their .com¬ 
panions: the Christians tumc^, and.fied towards,their-am-, 
busfi. Do Vargas kept his .men concealed, until the fugitives 
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and their'ptiT^uers 6ame clattering; pell-mell into the glen : nt , 
a signal trumpet, liis men* salfied forth, with great heat, and 
in close array. The Moors almost rushed upon their weapons 
before thdy perceived them. Forty of the infidels were over¬ 
thrown ; the rest turned their backs. ‘^Forward!” cried De 
Vargas: let us give the -v-an-guards a limsh befojje it can be 
joined by the rear.” So saying, he pjirsued the filing lifoofs 
down the hill, and came with such force and fury upon the 
advance guard, as to ov<ertlirow many of then* at the first 
encounter. As he wheeled off with his men, the Mooi|j dis; 

* charged their lances, upon which he retuniod to the charge, 
and made great slaughter. The Moors fought valiantly for a 
sboi*t time, until the alcaydes of Marabilla •and Casares were 

* slain, when they gave way, and fled for the roar-guard. In 
their flijilit, they passed through the eayalgada of eattjp, 
threw whole in confusion, and raised such a cloud of dust, 
tliat thi^ Christians could no longer distinguish objects. 
Faring the king and tht' main body might be at hand, and 
finding tliat Do Vargas was severely wounded, they con- 
tentoj^ themselves with despoiling; the sl^in.^nd taking above 
t^nty-eight horses, and then returned to Castellar. 

When the routed Moors came flying back on the rear-guard, 
Muley Ahcn Hassau feared that the ])oople of Xeres were in 
arms. Seteral of his followers,advised him to abandon the 
cavalgada, and retreat by another rofid. “ No,” said tlio old 
king; “ho is no true soldier who gives up his boot]^without 
fighting.” Putting spurs to Ms horse, h^ galloped forward 
thipugh the centre of the* cavfilgada, driving the cattle to the 
right and left. When he reached the fiMd of battle, he found 
it s^wed with the bodies of upwards of one hundred'Moors, 
amOTg which were those of the two alcaydes* Enrjiged at 
the sight,* he summoned all his crossbowmen and cavalr 5 % 
pushed on M the very gates, of Casteffar, and set fire to two 
houses close to the walls. Pedro de Vargas was unable from 
his wound to sally forth in person; but he ordered out his 
troops, and there was brisk skirmishing under the walls, until 
the king drew off, and returned to the scellt of the recent 
encounter. Here he had the Imdie's of the,principal warriors 
laid across mules, to t)c intetred honourably at Malaga. Ihe 
r^t of the slain were buried in the Held of battle. Gathering 


together the scattered cavalgadn; he paraded it slowly, in an im¬ 
mense line,^ast the walls of Ca^ellar, by way of tauntiflg hi»foc. 
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With all his fiorcpness, old Muloy Abcii Ilassan had a 
gleam of warlike courtesy, aiid,oMmij:ed the hardy and soldier¬ 
like character of l^ech'o de V'^ai^as. He suminoncd tw'o 
Cliristian captives, and demanded, what were .the revenues of 
the alesiyde of Gibraltar. They told him, that, among other 
tilings, he \yas entitled to one out of every drove of cattle that 
passed his hounchirics., “Alla forbid 1” cried the old 
monarch, “ that so brave a cavalier should be defrauded of 


his right. IJo immediately chose twelve of the finest cattle 
from ^le tu clvc‘droves which formed the cavalgatla. These 
lie gave in charge to an alfaqui, to deliver tliem to Pt'di’o de 
Vargas. ‘•‘Tell him,” said he, that 1 crave his pardon-for 
not having sent these cattle sooner : but I have this moment 
learned tife nature of his rights, and 1 hasten to satisfy 
them with lljc punctuality duo to so worthy a (;avali#t\ "J eR 
liini at the same time, that I had no idea tlie alcayd«,of Gib¬ 


raltar was so active and vigilant in collecting his tollsV^’ 


The ]>rave alcaytlc i-clishod the stern, .soldier-like pleasantry 
of the old Moorish monareu, and replied in tluj same tone. 


. Tell his majesty.” said he, “ that I kiss hivS hands f^br the 
honour he has done me, and regret that my scanty force hjjs 
not permitted me to give him a more signal reception on his 
coming into these ‘parts. Had three hundred liorsemcn. 


wJioiu I liavo been promised from Xeres, arrived 4n time, I 
might have served up an f»iiC(Ttainment more befitting such a 


monarch.^ I trust, however, tliey will arrive in the course of 
the i^ight,' in which cose his n<Kijesty may be sure of a royal 
regale at the dawnSag.” #* 

He then ordered, that a rich silken ve.st and scarlet mantle 


should Iwi gi-^en to the alluqui, and dismissed him with great 
courtesy. , ^ 

Mul'-jy Aben Hassan shook his head when he received the 
reply of De V'argas. “*Alk prcse;:vc ns,” said he,^from any 
visitation of these hard rid<!rs of Xerc's ! A handful of troops, 
acquainted with the wild ])asses of these mountains, may 
destroy an army encumber(;d as ours is with booty.” 

It was some y^dief to the King, however, to learn that the 
hardy alcayde of (^ibraltar' was too severely wounded to take 
the field in person^ He immediately bdat a retreat with all 
speed, hurrying with suph precipitation, that the cavalgada 
was frequently broken and scattered among the rugged defiles* 
of the mountains, and above five thousand of the cattle turned 
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back, and were regained by the Chrisfians. ]\Iuley Abcii, 
HiUssan proceeded triumdiaiifly with the residue to Malaga, 
glorying in the spoils of the Duke of Medina Sidonia. 

King J^erdiuand was mortified at finding lus incursion into 
the vega of Granada counterbalanced l^.this ineursioit into 
his t)wn dominions, and saw that there were two pities to the 
game of wav, as to all other gabies. *'rhc only one who reapM 
real glory in this series of inroads anti skirmishings was Pedro 
de Vargas, tlie stout aleayde*of Gibraltar.-** 


CHAPTEll XIL 

• 

^ The foray of old JMulcy Aben Ilassan had totiched the 
)*'ide ofmtho Andalusian chivalry, and jliey determined on 
retaliation. For this purpt)se, a number of the most distih- 
guished|Cavaliers assembled at Antequera in the month of 
Miirch, 14So. The leaders of the enterprise were the gallant 
Marcpiis of Cadiz, Don Pedro *11 enriquez, adelantado of 
Andahisia, Don Juan do Silva, Count of Cifuentcs, and bearer 
of thfi royal standard, who eoimnahdcd in S(?villo, Don Alonzo 
dif Card(‘uas, master of tlic religious and military order of 
Santiago, and Don Alonzo di' Aguilar. J?everal other cava¬ 
liers of note hastened to take part in the enterprise, and in a 
little time, about twenty-S('ven Inniflrcd horse and several 
couipmurs of foot were assembled within the old warlike city 
of Antc([ucra, coaiprisiiig tlie# very flower of Andalu^iaii- 
ehivalry. A council bf war vas lield by the chiefs, to deter¬ 
mine in what quarter they should strike a blow. The rival 
Moorish kings were waging civil war with each other* in the 
vieiJity of Granada, and the w'hole country lay qj)en to inroad, 
"NTarious pknis were proposed by the different cavaliers. Tho 
Marquis of Jpladiz was desirous of sgalftig the walls of Zahara, 
and regaining possession of that important fortress. The 
master of Santiago, however, suggested a wider range, and a 
still more important object. He had reemved information, 
from his adai' les, who w-ere aposUite Moors, tbiit an incursion 
might be made with safety into a’mountiynous region near 
Vlalaga, called the i^Ssarquia. Here were ^alleys of pasture- 
laud, well stocked with flocks and .herds: and there were 
^niAnerous villages and hamlctj, which would be an easy prey. 

. * Alonzo de Palcneia, lib. xxviii. c, 3. * • . 
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^Tho city of V'as too weakly pirrisouo:!, and liiul too 

lew csivalry^ to send forth any force m opposilion. And 
he added that they might extomd their ravages to its veiy 
gates, and peradvcntiire carry that wealthy place hy 
sudden assault. 'rH6 advcTiturous spirits of the cavaliers 
were infianipd by this‘suggestion: in their sanguine eonfidehco 
th'ey already beheld Mmaga in their power, and tliey were 
eager for the enterprise. Tlie Marquis of (;!adiz endeavoured 
to intcrjjOvse ;i little cool eaution*^: he likewise liad apostate 
ad.*di(h‘s, the most intelligent and experienced on the borders. 
Among tlicse, he placed especial relianeo on one, named liuis , 
Amiu-, who knew all the mountains and vallevs of*the 
country. He huf^ received from him a particular account 
of these' mountains of the Axai-qiila.* Their savage;' 
and broken nature was a Miffieii-nt deieuee ibr t- e fierce 
people that inhabited tlicm, avJio, manning their rfv;ks and 
their tremendous passes, which were often notliing m re tlian 
the deep, dry bed of torrents, might set whole amiics at 
defiance. Even if vanquished, they aflbrded no spoil to the 
victor; their houses were Idtle belter than bare wal|s^ and 
thcywo\ild drive off^ tlieir scanty flocks and herds to the 
fortresses of the mountains. The sober council of the Marquis 
was overruled, 'rtie cavaliers, accustomed to mountain 
W'arfaro, considered themselves and their horses equal to any 
wild and rugged cxpcditijii, and were flushed ^A'ith the idea of 
a brilliai^ assault upon IVtahiga. Jjeaving ail hca^^' baggage 
at Aniequera, and all such uVi had horses too w'eak for lliis 
mountain scramble, tliey set firth, full of spirits and con¬ 
fidence. Don Alonzo de Aguilar and the adelaiitado of 
AndaliEiia l-^d the squadron of advance; Uie Count of 
Cifucntcs followed, with certain of tlie chivalry of Seville; 
then came the battalion of the most valiant Rodeiigo Ponce 
de Leon, Marquis of Cltdiri; ho was accompanied by several 
of his brothers and ncpliows, and many cavaliers wdio sought 
distinction under his banner; and as this family band paraded 
in martial state through the streets of Antequera, they attracted 
universal atten^on and applause. The roar-guard was led by 
Don Alonzo Cardejias, master of Santiago, and was composed 

* Piilgar, in hia chronicle, ifpveraes the eiise, and makes tlic Marquis 
of Cadiz reeommenfl the expedition to the Axarquia; but Fray Antonio 
Agapida is supported in his statement by that most vcnu’ious and con- 
temp miy chronicler, Andres BemaWo, curate of Los Palacios. • 
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of tliQ knights of his order, and the ^avaliers of Eoija, witl^ 
certain men at arms of the holy brotherhood, whom the Iting 
had placed under liis coitimanU. The army was attended by 
a grfjat frain of mul(‘.s, laden with provisions for a few days’ 
supply, until they should be able to foAige among the Moorish 
viWayres. Never did a more gallant and self-confident little 
many tread the earth. It wa^ eorafiosed of men full of health 
smd vigour, to w'honi war was a paslime and delight. They 
had spared no expense^iiPtheir equipments; never was 
tlu5 pomp of war cfirried to a higher pitch tlian among the 
proud chivalry of Spain. Cased in arnioiu*, rieldy inlmd and 
('inbossed, d(icked with rich sureoats and waving plumes, and 
superbly mounted on Andalusian steeds, jhey j)ranced out of 
Antequeiu, wdth baimtTs fly in g, and their vaiious flevices and 
armorial bearings ostentatiously displayed; and, in the coii- 
fidi'uce their hopc.s, ])rouu'jcd the inhabitants to enrich 
them Ajith the spoils of jMalaga. In the rear of this Avarlike 
pageant followed a peaceful band, intent upon profiting by 
the anticipated victories, Th^' were not the customary 
wretches that hover about m’lriies, to plunder and stri}) the 
deadj^hut goodly and substantial traders* frofti SeA'ille, (Jordova, 
ahd other cities of traific. Tliey rode sleek mules, and wei'C 
clad in fair raiment, with long leal hem phrscs at thc‘ir girdles, 
W(dl filled with pistoles and othtT golden coin. They had 
heard of the spoils Avasted l^y the .soldiery at the captun^ of 
Alhama, and wore proAfided AAith monies to buy up the joAVols 
and precious stones, the atsscIs* of gold and silver, and tlj§rich 
silks and elotlrs, that %hoidd fjoiu the plunfler of ilalaga. The 
proud cavaliers eyed tliese sons of traffic with great disdain, 
but pei’mitted them to follow, for the convenience of the 
troops, Avho might otheiwise he overburdened^vith booty. 

It had been iutendt‘d to conduct this exjiedition Avith great 
celerity anjJ secrecy; hut tin* nois^e their prepaiutions liad 
already reached the city of* l^Inhiga. The garrison, it is true, 
AV'as AAV-iik, hut tlic c»immuiider was himself a host. This was 
Muley Abdallah, conmionlv called El Zagal, or, “tlie valijint.” 
He was yov'''^er hroti’’er of Muley Aben Hapjian, and general 
of the few' forces w'hich remained faithfid to tne old inonarcK. 
.lie possessed equal fierceness of spirit wifji his brother, and 
surpassed him in craft and vigilanpce. His very name was a 
war cry among his soldiej:y,^who liad the most exU*aA’agant 
opinion of his prowess. • 
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^ El Zagal Buspcctc^ tliat Malaga was the object of this 
noisy expedition, lie consulted with old Bexir, a Toteran 
Moor, who governed the city. “ If this army of mai-audcrs 
were to reach Malaga,” said he, “ we should hardly hjp able to 
keep ftiem without,its walls. I wiU throw myself, with a 
small force, into tlie • mountains, rouse the peasantry, take 
po^isessiou of the passes, dnd eiideavour to give these Spanish 
cavaliers sufficient entertainment upon the road.” 

It was on ifi Wednesday tliat the prankling army of high- 
mettlqd waniors issued from the ancient gates of Antcqnera, 
They marched all day and night, making their way secretly, 
as they supposed, through the passes of the mountains. As 
the tract of country they intended to maraud was far in the 
Moorish tcliTitories, near the coast of the Mediterraneau, they 
did not arrive there lyitil late in the following day. In passing 
through these stern and lofty mountains, their path vas often 
along the bottom of a barnmeo, or deep rocky vallc}[ ndth a 
scanty stream dashing along it, among the loose rocks and 
8ton(?s whi(ih it had broken And rolled down iii the time of its 
autumnal violence. Sometimes their road was a mere ramhla, 
or diy bed of a ^rrent, cul deep into the mountain^,' and 
filled with their sluittcred fragments. I’hcsc barrancas and 
ramblas were overHung by immense cliffs and precipices, 
forming the lurking places of ambuscades during, the ware 
between the Moors and Spaniards, as in after times they have 
become tlie favourite haunts of rolibers to waylay, the unfor¬ 
tunate traveller. 

As the sun went down, the cqvaliers earac to a lofty part of 
the mountains, commanding, to their right, a distant glimpse ‘ 
of a puit of the fair vega of Malaga, with the blue Mediter- 
ramoan beyout\. and they hailed it with exultation as a glimpse 
of the promised land. As the night closed in, they reached 
the chaiin of little valleyvj and hamlets, locked up pmong these 
rocky heiglits, and known among the Moors by tde name of 
the Axarquia. Here their vaunting hopes were destined to 
meet with the first disappointment. 'The inhabitants had 
heard of thei^ approach; they had conveyed away their 
cattle and effects,^ and, \’»ith their wives and children, had 
taken refuge in the towers and forti'ossis of the mountains. 
Enraged at their disappointment; the troops set fire to tjie 
df?serted houses, and pressed forward, hoping for better 
fort^jne &:s they advanced. DW Alonzo de Aguilar, and 
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the other cavaliers in the ^van-guard, si)rcad out their < 
forces, to lay waste the ^ountuy; captuiing a lew lingerin'^ 
herds of cattle, with the Moorish peasants who 'were curving 
them to ei^me place of salety. AV’hile ^lis marauding party 
earned fire and sword in the advance, and'lit np tlie raonutain 
cliffs with the flames of the hamlets, the master of Saiitiagp, 
who brought up the rear-guai‘d,«maintained strict order, keep-* 
ing his knights together in ipm-tial array, rondy for attack or 
defence should an enemy •appear. The mcn-at-^inns of the 

Holy brotherhood attempted to roam in quest of bootj^ buti 
'he called them back, and rebuked them sc^'l‘rcly. 

At length they came to a part of the mountain completely 
bmken up hy barranciis and rainblas of* va.st <l^‘pth, and 
“{shagged with rocks and precipices. It was impossible to 
nlaiutainHhc order of march; the horses had no room fin- 
action, were scarcely manageable, having to scijimhlo 
from roSk to rock, and up and down frightful de(li\'itics, 
where there was scarce footing for^a mountain goat. Passing 
by a burning village, the light of the flames revealed their 
perplv^a^’d situation. The Moors,#-who had ,(;aken refuge in a 
watehtovver on an impending height, shouted with exultatitm 
when they looked down upon these glistering cavaliers, 
struggling and stumbling among the rocks. Sallying forth 
from their* tower, they took*possession of the cliffs which 
overhung the l'a^-inc, and hui-led dftrls and stones upon the 
enemy. It -was with the utmost grief of heai-t, that itfic good 
master of Santiago beheld his bl-ave men falling like helpfess 
victims around him, wiftiouf the means of resistance or 
revenge. The confusion of his followers was increased by the 
shouts of the Moors, multiplied by the echoes of eve^^ crag 
and clift*, as if they were surrounded hy innmnerable foes, 
being entirely ignorant of the country, in their struggles to 
extricate themselves they .plunged into other glens and 
defiles, where they were' still more exposed to chmgor. In 
this extremity, the maiiter of Santiago despatched messengers 
in seaich of succour. The Marquis of Cadiz, like a loyal 
companion in %rms, hastened to his aid wilfc. his cavalry. 
His approach checked the assaults of thci enemy; and the 
master was at length enabled to extricate his troops from the 
decile. In the meantime, Don Alonzo de Aguihir and his 
#comi)anions, in their eager advance, had likewise got entangled 
in deep glens, and dry beds of torrents, where they^fiad bbeii 
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scyerely galled by- tbc insulting attacks of a handbil of 
^Moorish peasants, posted oii.tlie impending precipices. The 
proud spirit of Dc Aguilar was incensed at having the game 
of thus turned upon him, and his gallant forces domineered 
O'^cr, by mountain* boors, whom he had thought to drive, like 
their own'‘eattle, to XnU'quera. Hearing, however, that the 
' Marquis of Cadiz and 4;he master of Santiago were engaged 
with the enemy, he disregarded, his own danger, and culling 
togctlicr hts! troops, rcturaed to ussist them, or rather, to 
'ipartJvc of their perils. Being once more assembled together, 
the cavaliers held a hasty council, amidst the hurling of stones 
and whistling of jutows ; and their resolves -were quickened 
by the s^ht, froni time to time, of some gallant companion iii 
arms laid low. They determined, that there was no spoil in 
this part of the country to repay tlie extraordinary peril; suid 
that it was better to abandon the herds they had already 
taken, which only embarrassed their march, and retreat 
with all speed to less dangijrous ground. 

The adalides or guides were ordered to lead the way out of 
this place of cawiag/e. Tlituse, thinking to conduct them by 
the most scem-e route, led them by a steep and rocky pass, 
difficult to the foot soldiers, but almost impracticable to the 
cavalry. It was overhung with precipices, whence showers of 
stones and arrows w^erc poured upon them, acedinpanied by 
sayage yells, wffiich appalled tlie stoutest heart. In some 
places shey could pass but one at a time, and were often trans¬ 
pierced, horse and rider, by the Moorish darts ; the progress 
of their comrades impeded by their dying struggles. ,Thc 
sun’ouuding precipices were lit up by a thousand alarm fires, 
and every crag and cliff had its flames, by the light of w-hicli 
they beheld vheir foes bounding from rock to rock, and looking 
more like fiends than niortal men. Either through terror and 
confusion, or through rCal ignorance of the fcbuntry, their 
guides, instead of conducting them out of the mountains, led 
them deeper into their fatal recesses. The morning dawned 
upon them in a nanow rambla, its bottom filled with broken 
rocks, wherd once had raved along the mountain torrent, 
while above them beetled huge arid cliffs, over the brows of 
which they beheld the turbaned beads of their fierce and pis- 
ultin^ foes. What a di&rent appearance did, the unfortupato 
cavaliej^s present, from the gallant band that marched. 
vaontingly out of Antequera ** Covered with dust and blood 
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and woimds, and haggard with fatigue and horror, they looked 
like' victims rather than warriors. Many of their banners 
were lost, and not a trumpet wds heard, to rally their sinking 
Spirits. J'hc men turned with imploring tycs to their com¬ 
manders, while the hearts of the cavaliew*. p’cre ready to burst 
with rage and grief, at the merciless hav-oc made among their 
faithful followers. • 

All day tlu’y made ineffectual attempts to extricate them' 
solves from the mountains. •Columns of smoke ryse from the 
heights where, in the preceding night, had blazed the alann 
.fire, llic mountaineers assembled from every direction f^they 
swarmodat every pass, getting in the advance of the (’hristians, 
and garrisoning the cliffs like so many tower^f and battlements, 

Night closed again upon the Cluistians, wdicn they were 
shut up in a narrow valley, traversed by a deep stream, and 
surroitnd^l by precipices that seemed to reach the skies, aifd 
on whictf the alarm fires blazed and flared. Suddenly a new 
cry w’aa neard resounding along the valley. “ 1^11 Zagal! El 
TIagalechoed from cliff to cliff. • “ What cry is that ?’’ said 
the master of Santiago. “ It is the war cry of El Zagal, the 
Moorish general,” said an old CJistiliaif sofflicr: he must be 
cording in person with the trooj)s of Malaga.” 

The worthy master turned to his IviiigPts: “ Let us die,*’ 
said he, “jnaking a road with our hearts, since wc cannot 
with our sw'ords. Let us sdWc •the, mountain, and sell our 
lives deai'ly, instead of staying here to be tamely butchered.” 

So saying, he tunied his stocri against the mounfhin, gnd 
spurred him up its fliirty §idc.g> Horse and foot followed his 
example; eager, if they could not escape, to have at least a dying 
blow at tlie enemy. As they struggled up the hoightf a tre¬ 
mendous storm of darts and stones was showered upon them 
by the Moors. Sometimes a fragment of rock came bounding 
and thunderij^g dow'n, ploughing itg Hay through tlie centre 
of their host. The foot soRliers, faint with weariness and 
hunger, or crippled by wounds, held by the tails and manes of 
the horses, to aid them in their ascent, W'hile the hoi’ses, 
losing their footing among the loo.se stones, or j^ceiving some 
sudden wound, cumhled down the sff^cp declivity, steed, rider, 
apd soldier rolling fr»m crag to crag, until*they were dashed 
ta pieces in the valley. In this dc^piTate struggle, the alferez, 
or standard-bearer of the nmster, witt his standard, was lost, 
'^3 were many of his relationl and his dearest friends. ,At 
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Icnj^Ui Eo succeeded iu attaining tEe crest of the mountain, 
but it was only to bd plunged in new difficulties. A wilder¬ 
ness of rocks and rugged dells' lay I'lefore him, beset by cruel 
foes. Having neither banner nor tiuinpet, by Avhich to rally 
his ti^ops, they wandered apart, each intent upon saving him¬ 
self from the prccip‘iocs of the mountains and the dju-ts of the 
cuemy. When the pious master of Santiago beheld the scat¬ 
tered fragments of his late gal hint ibrcc, he could not restrain 
Ills grief. “ O (iod!” exclaimed ho, “ great is thine anger 
this day against thy servants! Thou hast converted the 
«o\>’ai'dice of these infidels into desperate valour, and hast 
made peasants and boors victorious over armed men of battle!’’ 

He would fain have kept with his foot soldiers, and, gather¬ 
ing tlicm ^together, have made head against the enemy ; but 
those around him entreated him to think only of his personal 
safety. To remain, was to perish without striking a'blow; t6 
escape, w'as to preserve .a life, tliat might be devoted ty venge¬ 
ance on the Moors, llic master reluctantly yielded'to their 
advice. “ O Lord of Hosts,]’’ exclaimed he again, “ from thy 
wtath do I fly, not from these infidels: they are but instru¬ 
ments in thy hands tc chastjise us for our sins !” So saying, 
he sent the guides in advance, and, putting spurs to his horse, 
daslied through a d .'file of the mountains, before the Moors 
could intercept him. The moment tlie master put his horse 
to speed, his troops scaltcredain all directions. Some endca- 
deavoured to follow his traces, but were confounded among 
the iutrihacics of the mountain. They tied hither and thither; 
many perishing among the precipices, ..others being slain by 
the Moors, and others taken prisoners. 

The gallant Marquis of Cadiz, guided by his tnisty adalid, 
Luis Ainar, liad ascended a ditferent part of the mountain. 
He was foilo>’\l‘{.‘d by his friend, Hon Alonzo do Aguilar, the 
adelantado, and the CoijiUt of Cifueutcs ; but, in the darkness 
and confusion, the bands of these? commanders b'bliamc sepa¬ 
rated from each other. When the marquis attained the 
summit, he looked around for his companions in aims; but 
they were no longer following him, and there was no trumpet 
to summon thOwi. It was,a consolation to the marquis, how¬ 
ever, that his brcdicrs, and several ofiiis relations, with a 
number of liis retainers, were still with him. He called hia 
brothers by name, and their replies gave comfort to his heart. 

His gqide now led the way mtv> another valley, where ho' 
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would be less exposed to danger. When he had reached the 
bottom of it, the marquis paused, to collect his scattered fol- * 
lowers, and to give time Ifor his fcUow commanders to rejoin 
him. Here he was suddenly assailed by tlie troops of El 
Zagiil, aicled by the mountaineers from tlie cliffs. ITie Chris¬ 
tians, exhausted and terrilied, lost all presence of mind; most 
of them fled, and were cither slaii* or taken captive. The 
marquis and his valiant broth^rv "vtith a few tried friends, 
made a stout resistance. His horse was killed under him; 
his brothel's, Don Diego alid Don Lope, with his two ncpliews, 

, Don Lorenzo and Don M:inuel, were, one by one,, swoj)^froHr 
his side ; cither transfixed with diu'ls and lances by the soldiers 
of El Zagal, or cnished by stones from the heights. The 
marquis was a veteran Avan-ior, and had been in many a bloody 

* battle, but never before had death fallen so thick and closo 
dhmnd him. When he saiv his remaining brother, D©n 
Ileltrarn^struck out of his saddle by a fragment of a rock, and 
his horse running wildly about without his rider, ho gave a cry 
of anguish, and stofid bewildered 4 md aghast. A few faithful 
followers surrounded him, and entreated him to fly for his life. 
Ho woMld still have remained, to»have »har«d the fortunes of 
liisririend, Don iVlonzo de Aguilar, and his other companions 
in arms ; but the forces of El Zagal w'ert betw'ecn him and 
them, and death was whistling by on every wind. Iteluc- 
tuntly, thei'cfore, he consenttd io fly. Another horse was 
brought him: his faithful adalid guided him by one of the 
steepest paths, which lasted for^our leagues; the crU'iny stiU 
hanging on his traces, ai^d thinniTig the scanty ranks ot*his 
follpwers. At length the marquis reached the extremity of 
the mountain defiles, and, with a haggard remnant of lys men, 
escaped by dint of hoof to Antequera. 

The Count of Cifuentes, with a few of his ritainers, in at¬ 
tempting to follow the Marquis of Vadiz, wandered into a 
narrow pjvss.^where they were com'^lotoly surrounded by the 
bajid of El Zagal. Finding all attempt at escape impossible, 
and resistance vain, the worthy count suircndered himself 
prisoner, as did also his brother, Don Pedro de Silva, and the 
few of his rctctxners who survived. , • 

The dawn of day^ound Don Alonzo dft Aguilar, with a 
Bandful of his adherents, still amqpg the tnountains. Tliey 
had attempted to follow the Mtir<iuirf of Cadiz, hut had been 

• obliged to pause and defencH^mselves against the t^jickening 
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^forces of the enemy. TFIiey at length traversed the mountain^ 
and reached the same valley wli^re the marquis had made his 
last disastrous stand. Wearied and ‘^)erplexed, they sheltered 
themselves in a natural grotto, under an overhanging rock, 
wliich'^ kept off the /l&,rts of the enemy ; "while a bubbling 
fountain gave them the means of slaking their raging thiivt, 
and rofreslnn.g their exluinsted steeds. As day broke, the 
scene of .slaughter unfolded its hoiTors. There lay the noble 
brothers and,^nephews of the gallrfnt jnarquis, transfixed with 
darts, or gashed and bruised witli unseemly wounds; while 
many other gallant cavaliers were stretched out dead and 
dying around, some of them partly stripped and plundered by 
the Moors. l)e Aguilar was a pious knight, but his piety was 
not humble and resigned, like that of the wendhy master of 
Santiago. He imprecated holy curses u])on the infidels, fof 
ha^ng thus laid low the flower of Christirui chivalry, and be 
vowed in his heart bitter vengejmee upon the surrounding 
country. By degrees tlu; little force of Dc Aguilar was aug* 
mented by numbers of fugiti\ es, who issmnl from caves and 
chasms, where they had taken refuge in the night. A little 
band of mounted Imights was gradually ft)rmcd, and the*]VIoors 
having abandoned the heights to collect the spoils, of the slain, 
this gallant but forJoni srpiardon was enabled to retreat to 
Antequera,. 

This disastrous affair IdsteB from Thm’sday evening, 
throughout Friday, the twenty-first of March, the festival of 
St. .O^eneaict. It is still recor led in Spanish calendars as the 
defeat of the mountains of Malaga j arid the place whore the 
greatest slaughter took place is pointed out to the present 
day, and is called 7/tt cuesfn de lama/rrnm^ or “ the hill of the 
massacre.” TJhe principal leaders Trho survived returned to 
Antequera; many of the knights took refuge in Alhama, and 
others wandered about'^thp mountains for eight^days, living 
on roots and herbs, hiding themselves during the day, and 
roaming forth at night. So enfeebled and disheartened were 
they, that they offered no resistance if attacked. Three or 
four soldiers w^uld gwirrciodcr to a Moorisli peasant, and even 
the women of Malaga sMlied forth and made prisoners. 
Some were throv^n into the diiugconsf' of frontier towns: 
others led captive to Grpmida: butbyfiirthe greater iium- 
her wore conduetc’d to Malaga^ the city they had threaten^ 
to attack. Two Imndi'cd and nhy principal cavaliers, al- 
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caydcs, commanders, and hidalgos, of generous blood, were 
confined in the aleazaba or eitwdel of Malaga, to await their • 
ransom; and tive hundi’od andl<evcnty of the common soldiei-j' 
were crojv^ded in an enclosure or court-yard of the alcazaba, 
to be sold as slaA'cs.* • • 

Great spoils were collected (jf splendid armour and weapons 
taken from tli(‘. slain, or thrown jfway by the Cavaliers an 
their flight: and many horses7*^bM*giiificeritly comparisoiu'd. 
together with numerous ^tmidards; all wliich were paradec 
in triumph into the Moons]i towns. 

The merchants, also, who had come with the army, iftteiK?- 
ing, to traffic in the spoils of tlie Moors, were themselves 
made objects of traffic. Sevc'ral of them were driven like 
cattle before the Moorish viragos to tlie market 4>f Malaga, 
jind, ill spite of all their adroitness in trade, and their attempts 
tabuy themselves off at a cheap ransom, they were unablif to 
pureha!|e their freedom without such drjiiights upon their 
money hags at homo, as drained them to the very bottom. 


CIIATTKli XIII. , 

people of Antequera had scarcely recovered from the 
tumult of excitement and admiration, cauficd by the departure 
of the gallant band of cavaliers upon their foray, when they 
behold the scattered wrecksf fl]^ng. for refuge to tlicir walls. 
Day after da}’, and hour after hour, brought some wretched 
fugitive in whose battered pl^ht, and haggard, ^vob^oue 
demeanour, it was alfhost impossible to i-ecognisc: the wanior, 
whom they had lately seen to issue so gaily and gloriously 
from their gates. • 

The arrival of the Marqiiis of Cadi/, almost alone, covered 
with dust JiJid blood, liis armour shattered and defaced, his 
eountonane# the picture of despair* filled every heart with 
sorrow; *for he was greally beloved by the jieople. 'flic 
multitude asked, where was the band of brothers, that rallied 
round him as he went forth to the field; and when they 
heard, that they had, one by one, been sJaug^ered at his side, 
they hushed their voices, or spoke to each other only, in 
•whispers as he paRsed, gazing at him jii silent sympathy. 
No one attempted to console him in so great an affliction, nor 
^d the good marquis spe^dc ever a word, but shutting him- 
. • Cura'^ los Palacios. 
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self up, brooded in Ipnely anf^uish over his misfortune. It 
‘was only the tuxival of Don Alonzo de Aguilar that gave him 
a gleam of consolation; for, amidst*'the shafts of death that 
had fallen so thickly among his fahaily, he rejoiced ,J:hat his 
chosen friend and brother in arms had ccaped uninjured- 
For several days cycrv eye was turned, in an agony' of 
suspense, towards the Moorish border, anxiously looking, in 
every fugitive from the mwH¥i:a’ms, for the lineaments of some 
friend or relation, whose flxte was‘•yet a mystery. At length 
all doubt subsided into certainty; the whole extent of this 
gz'eat Ot'lumity w^as known, spreading grief and constcniation 
throughout the laiid, and laying desolate the pride and hopes 
of palaces. It was a sorrow, tliat visited the marble hall and 
silken pillo;w. Stately dames mourned over the loss of their 
sons, the joy and glory of their age ; and many a fair cheek, 
was blanched with wb, that had lately mantled with secret 
admiration. “ All Andalusia says an historian of tpe day, 
“ was overwhelmed by a groat affliction; there was no drying 
of the eyes which wept in hci^.'"’' 

Fear and trembling reigned for a while along the frontier. 
Their spcai* seemel broken^ their buckler cleft in fWain. 
Every border town dreaded an attack, and the mother caught 
her iriftmt to her bosom, when the watch-dog howled in the 
night, ftiiicying it tlie war cry of the Moor. All for a time 
appeared lost, and despondei<rcy'cven found its way to the 
royal breast of Ferdinand and Isabella, amid the splendours 
of their court. ^ 

Great, on the other hand, wasjthe'.joy-of the Moors, when 
they saw whole legions of Christian w;uTiiors brought captive 
into thei][’ towps, by rude mountain pesantry. They thought 
it the work of Allah in favour of the faithful. But when they 
recognised, aniAng the captives thus dejected and, broken 
down, several of the proudest of Christian chivs^ry; when, 
they saw several of the banners and devices of the'noblest 
houses of Spain, which they had been accustomed to behold 
in the foremost of the battle, now trailed ignominiously 
tlirough their streets; when, in short, they witnessed the 
arrivffl of the Cohnt of Cifuentes, the royal standard-bearer of 
Spain, with his gallant brother, Don Petrt de Silva, brought 
priszMicrs into the gates of Granada, there were no iKzimds t<> * 
their exuhvrion. They thought, that the days of their ancient 

* Cura de los kiJiaciofi. 
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glory were about to return, and that they were to renew their 
career of triumph over the unholievcrs. 

The Christian liistorian* of the time are sorely perplexed to 
account this misfortune; and why so many Christian, 
knights, fightiug in the cause of the holar faith, should i;hu8, 
miraculously as it wore, be given captive to a handful of 
infidel boors; for we arc assured, that all this rouf and dcsi- 
truction was efieeted by five hull Jsiani^foot and fifty horse, and 
these mere mountaineers, withoiit science or discipline.^ 
“ It was intended,” observes one historiographer, ^ as a lesson 
.to their confidence and vain glory; overrating theirs own* 
prowess, and thinking, that so chosen a band of chivalry had 
but lo appear in the land of the enemy, and concpicr. It was 
. to teach them, that the race is not to the 8\fift, nor ^the battle 
to the strong, but that Cod alone giveth the victory.” 

* The worthy father h’ray Antonio yVgapitla, however, assents 
it to bc^ punishment for the avarice of the Spanish warriors. 
“ They did not enter the kingdom of the infidels with the pure 
spirit of CUiristian knights, zealoi*s only for the glory of the 
faith; but rather as greedy men of trade, to enrich themselves 
by vending the spoils of the inlklels. vlns^ead of preparing 
thiJinsclves by coTifossion and communion, and executing their 
testaments, and making donations to chunches and convents, 
they thought only of arranging bargains and sales of their 
anticipated booty. Instead ef* ticking with them holy monks, 
to aid them with their prayers, thcy*werc followed by a train 
of worldlings, to keep alive thej^- secular and sordid ideas, and 
to turn what ought to he ^oly triuinph.s into scenes of brawiing 
trirffic.” Such is tlie opinion of the excellent Agapida, in. 
which he is joined by that most worthy aud^ upright of 
chroniclers, the cixratc of Los Palacios. Agapida comforts 
himself, however, with the reflection, that thi^visilation was 
meant in* i^ercy, to try the Castilia^ heart, and to extract 
from its .present humiliation the 6lemcuts of future success^ 
os gold is extracted from amidst the impurities of earth; 
and in this reflection he is supported by the venerable his- 
toiion, Pedro xibarca, of the society of Jesuits, f 

Cura de los Palacios. 

+ Abarca, AnSles de Aragon, Key 30. c^. 2. sect. 7. 
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•CHAPTlili XIY. 

The defeat of tlac Christiaircfiva?iors amonp; tlie monntaiiiv'i 
of and the suceessfid inroad of Mnlcv Abew. Ilassan 

into tbe lands of Medina &»idoiiia, had pi’oduced a favourable 
cheet on the fortunes of the old monarch. The inconstant 
pojinlace bS^'-an to sliont'forth his name in the streets, and to 
sneer at the inactivity of h!''«55(5h, Boabdil el Cliico. The latter, 
though in the flower of his age, 'an^l distinguished for vigour 
and dexterity in jousts and tonrnarm'iits, had never yet fioshed 
his ■w't-^i])on in the field of battle; and it was munnured. that 
he preleiTcd the silken repose of the cool lialls of the Allvim- 
bKi, to the fatigue and tlangor of the foray, and the hard 
encanijjnionts of tlio inonnlaiiis. 

llie })opiilarity of these rival kings depended upon their 
pwcess against the Christians ; and Boabdil el Chico found it 
necessary to strike some signal blow, to coimterbahVice the 
late triumph of his falluT. lie was further incited by the 
fierce old ^loor, his father-h-i-law, iiili Atar, alcayde of Loxa, 
with whom the coals of 'wrath against the Christians still 
burned amongst the a?.hes oi age, and liad lately boen''blo'wn 
into a flame by the attack made by Ferdinand on the city 
under his eomraand.'' 

AU Atar informed Boabdil, that the late diseomfit*ur:e of the 
Christian knights liad strpipe'd iVJhdalusia of the prime of her 
chivalry, and broken tlu‘ sjiirit of the country. All the 
frontier &£ Cordova and Feijij now lay optm to inroad; but 
he specially jiointcd out the oily of iBuecna as an object of 
a/ttack; being feebly garrisoned, and lying in a country rifch 
in pastiv’agc,. abounding in (jattlo and grain, in oil and wine. 
The fiery t Id Moor spolte from thorough information; for he 
had made man^ an incursion into those parts, and his very 
name was a terror throughout the country. It bad become 
a bye-word in the garrison of Loxd, to cull Lucena the garden 
of Ali Atar; for he 'was accustomed to forage its fertile ter¬ 
ritories for all his supplies. 

Boabdil el Chico listened to the persuasions of this veteran 
of the hordci-s, lie assc'mbled a force of nine thousand foot 
and seven hundreddiorse, most of them'his own adherents, 
but many the parii'sans of his father: for both factions, how-' 
ever they might fight among themselves, were ready to uiiilie 
in any expedition against the Ch^stians. Many of the most 
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illustrious and valiant of the Moorish nobility assembled 
around his standard, maj^nificently amiyed, in siiiuptuoiis 
armour and rich embroidery, as thouj^h they were going to a 
festival,«or a tilt of reeds, rather than an enterprise of iron 
t?ar. Boabdil’s mother, the sultana Ayxa la Hon-a, 'armed 
hirti for the field, and gave him her henedietion as she girded 
his cimeter to his side. His fav<hirite wife Morayma M’ept, 
as she tliought of the evils that J^ight befall him. “ Why 
dost thou weep, daught(^r of Ali Atar?” said Ihg, high-minded 
Ayxa; “ those tears hec(unc not the daughter of a wairior, 
nor the wife of a king. Believe me, there lurks morc*^angfr 
for, a monarch ■w'ithin the strong walls of a palace, than within 
the fiuil ctirtains of a te.nt. It is by pci;ils in the field, that 
thy husband must purchase security on his throm*;” 

, But Morayma still hung upon his neyk with tears and sad 
forbodings; and when ho departed from tlu; Alhambra, *she 
betoolaftiersclf to her mirador, udiieh looks out over the vega; 
whence she watched the army, as it passed in shining order 
along the road that leads to “l^oxa: and eveiy hurst of 
warlike melody that came swelling on the breeze was answered 
by & gush of sori ow. ' * 

As the royal cavalcade issued from the palace, and descended 
through the streets of Graiuula, the pt>pulace greeted their 
youthful *sovcreigii with shouts, and anticipated success that 
should wither tlic laurels ^ hfs father. In passing through 
the gate of Elvira, however, the king accidentally broke his 
lance against the arch. At tl^is, certain of his nonles filmed 
pale, and entreated df ^m not to proceed, for they regarded 
i! as an evil omen. Boabdil scoffed at their fears, for he 
considered them more idle faueies; or rather, says Fray 
Antonio Agapida, he was an inci'odulous pagan, puffed up 
with confidence and vain glory. Ho refusea to take another 
spear, butrdrow forth his cimcjci^ and led the way (adds 
Agapida) in an arrogant "and haughty style, as though he 
would .set both heaven and earth at defiance. Another evil 
omen wus sent, to deter him from his enterprise. Ariiving 
at the rambla or dry ra^*ine of Beyro-, wh^ch is scarcely a 
bowshot from the city, a fox rhn through the whole army, 
% and close by the p A*son of the king, anef^ though a thousand 
‘^Its were discharged at it, escjap^d uninjured to the moun¬ 
tains, The principal courtiers about Bodbdil now' reiterated 
tlujirRemonstrances againSt proceeding; for they* con^dered 
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these occurrences as niysterious portents of disasters to their 
army. The king, however, wa5 not to be dismayed, but con¬ 
tinued to march forw^ard.’*^ 

At Loxa the royal army was reinforced by old Ali Atar, 
with <the chosen horsemen of his garrison, and many of the 
bravest warriors of the border towns. The people of Loxa 
sliouted ■with exultation, Vli^.they beheld AH Atar armed at 
all points, and once mdlt?*mounted on his Barbary steed, 
which had often borne him over'the borders. The veteran 
wairior, with nearly a century of years upon his head, had 
hU thV? fire and animation of u youth at the prospect of a 
foray, and careered from rank to rank with the velocity of an 
Arab of the desert. The populace watched the army as it 
paraded over the bridge, and wound into the passes of the 
mountains; and stil\ their eyes Averc fixed upon the pennon 
of'Ali Atar, as if it boro with it an assm-aiicc of victory. 

The Moorish anny entered the (^'hristiau frontier bji> forced 
mai'clics, hastily riiA’aging the country, driving off' the flocks 
and heixls, and making t*af»tives of the inhabitants. They 
pressed on furiously, and made the latter pai’t of their march 
in the night, that' thhy might elude observation, an^ come 
upon Lucena by surprise. Boabdil u^as incxpcrienctxl in the 
art of Avar; but he had a voteran counsellor in his old father- 
in-law : for Ali Atar kncAv CA-cry secret of tlio coutltry; and 
as be proAvled through it, h,’ s cfe ranged o\cr the land, uniting, 
in its glare, the craft of the fox, Avitli the sanguinary ferocity 
of tljo wifif. lie had flattered himself, that their mai’ch had 
been so rapid, as to outstrip intclligenfec, and that Lucena 
would be an easy capture; when, shddcnly, he beheld alaiin 
fires blazing-upon the mountains. “Wo arc discoATred,” 
said he to Boabdil el Chico; “The country will be up in 
arms. We have nothing left, but to strike boldly for Lucena; 
it is but slightly garrisontid^ and Ave may carry i**l)y assault, 
before it can receive assistance.” The king approved of his 
council, and they marched rapidly for the gate of Lucena. 


‘chapter XV. 

Don Diego he 'Coudova, Count of*^Cabi*a, was in tW 
castle of Vacna, Avnich, Avith the town of the sam» name, k' 
situated ou a lofty smiburnt hill,, on the frontier of the 
^ • Marmol. Echcl. dc los Moi^, lib. i. c. 12. fol. 14. ^ ^ 
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kingdom, of Cordova, and but a few leagues from laiccna. 
The range of mountains from Ilorqucra lie between thi'm. * 
The castle of Vacua was string, and well furnished with 
arms; ayd the Count had a numerous band of vassals and 
retainers: for it behoved the noblemien of the frontiers in 
those times to be well prepared, with, man and horse, with 
lance and buckler, to resist the sudden incursions of the 
Moors. The Count of Cabra Wt,’'- a. hardy and experienced 
warrior; shrewd in counjcilf prompt in action, rajiid and fear¬ 
less in tlic field. He was one of the bravest cavaliers for an 
inroad, and had been quickened and sharpened in thougitt and' 
action by living on the borders. 

On the night of the 20th of April, 1483, tlie Count was 
about to retire to rest, when the watchman from,the tmvet 
brought him word, that tlicre were alarm fires on the momi- 
lains of Ilorquera, and that they were* made on the signal 
tower, fverhanging the defile, through which the road passes 
to Cabra and Lucciia. 

The count ascended the battlements, and beheld five lights 
blazing on the tower; a sign tliat there w'as a Moorish army 
attasWng some place on the frftntier.* T4ie Count instantly 
ordered the alarm-bells to be sounded, and despatched couriers 
to ronse the commandci’s of the neighbouring tomis. lie 
ordered s^l his retainers to prepaic for action, and sent a 
tmmjiet through the town, Summoning the men to assemble 
at the castle gate at daybreak, armed and equipped for the 
field. I • 

Throughout the iiemi),ind§r of the night, the castle* rc- 
soimded with the din of preparation. Every house in the 
town was in equal bustle ; for in these frontier towjis every 
house had its w'amor, and the lance and buckler were ever 
hanging against the w'all, ready to be snafbhed down for 
instant servjpe. Nothing was heard biit the noise of armourers, 
the shoeing of steeds, and furbishing of weapons, and all 
night long the alarm fires kept blazing on the mountain. 

When the morning dawned, tlie Count of Cabra sallied 
forth, at the head of two hundred and fifty cavaliers, of the 
best families of Vacua; all well appointed, e:ft;rcised in arms, 
a^d experienced in 4hc 'warfare of the bortiers. There were, 
besides, twelve hundred foot Bol(Jiers; dll brave and ■well 
masoned men of the same town. The Coimt ordered them to 
’ hasten forward, whoever co4d make most speed, t^ikin^ the 
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road to Cabra, whicli was three leagues distant. That they 
might not loiter on the road,' he allowed none of incm to 
break their fast, until they anivedp at that j)lacc. The pro¬ 
vident Count despatched couriers in advance; aiic^the little 
army, on reaching Oabra, Ibiind tjiblcs sj)rc}id with food and 
refreslunents at the -gatt's of the town. 'I'herc tliey were 
joined by I)on Alonzo dtf (.‘ordova, senior of Zuheros. 

Having made a iK iii'iy'fq);!!-!, the}'’ were on the ]}oint of 
resuming tb.eir march, when tlic Count discovtued, that, in 
tlie lunry of his depavtiin' from liome, he had foj*gottcn to 
'^bring the standard of Vacua, which, for upwards of eighty 
years, had ahvays been borne to battle by bis family. It was 
now noon, and there was^ not time to return. He took, 
thcrcfore,w the standard of C’abra, the device ()f which is a 
goat, and which had not been seen in the wars for the last 
Mlf century. When about to depart, a courier came gallop¬ 
ing at full speed, bi’i>iging mi.'i.sives to the Count.'J^rom iiis 
ncphcw% Don Diego Hernandez do Cordova, senior of imeena, 
and alcayde de los Donzele.s, cnlrealiiig him to hasten to his 
aid, as Ids town w’as bC'Ct by the Moorish king, Jloabdil cl 
Chico, with a powerhil army, Avho Avere actually sclthig lire 
to the gatos. 

The Count put iiis little .4irmy instantly in movemcirk for 
Lucena, wdiich is oidy one league from Cabra. Ifp avus fired 
Avitli tlic idea of haA’iiig t)ie Moofish king in person to contend 
with. 15y tlie time he reaelied Lucena, tlic Moors had 
desisted Vroin the athick, audt.»vcre ravaging the surrounding 
country. He entered the tnAAg"! Avijh u few of his cavaliers, 
and was rc’CciA’cd with joy by his ticphew, wiiosc whole force 
consisted but of eighty horse and three hundred foot. Don 
Diego Hc.'naiidcz do Ck»rdova was a young man 5 yet he was 
a prudent, careful, and capable officer. Having learned, the 
evening before, that tha; Moors had passed th%frontiers, he 
had gathered within his Avails &11 the women and childnm 
from the environs; had aimed the men, sent couriers iu all 
directioii.s for succour, and had lighted ahinn-fires on the 
mountains. 

Boabdil had arru-ed Avith his army at daybreak, and bad 
sent in a message, threatening to pub the garrisou to’ +he 
sword, if the place Avere not instantly surrendered. Tie 
messenger was a Moor of Granada, named Hamet, whom 
Don Diego' had formerly knof^n. He coiitiived to amuse 
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him with negociation, to gain time for wiccoiu* to arrive. The, 
fierce old Ali Atar, losing all* 001101100 . had made an assault 
upon the town, and stornft'd liKo a fury at the gate: but had 
boon ropwlsofl. Another and more serious nttaek was expected 
in the course of the iiiglit. * , * 

When the Count do Cabra had heard this acciiunt of tiie 
situation of afhiirs, h ' tunu'd to Iihs nephew, with his ushal 
alacrity of manner, and pro])Osed that they should immediately 
sally forth in quest of th« enemy. I’lie ])rudcixt Don Diego 
remonstrated at the rashness of attacking so great force 
with a mcTO handful of int'U. “ Ni'])he\v,” saul the count, 
“I came from Vacua with a determination to fight this 
Moorish king, and I w'ill Jiof he di‘i;q)pointed.” 

“ At any rate,” replied Don Dirgo. “ let us wjfit but two 
hours, and wc shall have reinforeeineuts, which have bt'cu 
promised me from Kanibla, Santaella, Montilla, and other 
jjlaees iif the neighhourhood/’ If we wait, thc.se," sfiid the 
hm*dy count, “the Moors will be^ off, and all our trouble will 
have been in vain. You may aAvait Ihem, if you please : I 
am rcsylved on lighting." • , ^ 

l^ic count paused not for a rejily; but. in his jirorapt and 
rapi^i manner, sallied forth to his men. •'J’he young alcayde 
de Ids Donzoles, ihroiigh more prudent than his ardent uncle, 
was equally brave, lie detarmpied to stand by him in his 
rash enterprise ; and suimnoning *1118 litth^ force, marched 
forth, to join the count, who already on the aleft. They 
then proceeded togetiv'r ni qij«"it of the ('iiomy. * 

The Moorish army had ceased ravaging the conntiy, and 
were not to be seen, the neighbourhood being Iqjly^ and 
broken with deep ravines. The count despatched six scouts 
on horseback, to roconnoitre, ordering them tcAeturu with all 
speed wdieu ^ey should have di.seov#rcd the enemy,, and by 
no meana to engage in skirniisldug with stragglers. 'I'hc 
scouts, ascending a high hill, beheld the Moorish army iji a 
valley beliind it; the cavalry ranged in five battalions, keep¬ 
ing guard, while the foot soldiers were, seated on the grass, 
making a repast. Thev returned immediate]? w'ith the intel¬ 
ligence. • " ■ ' 

VA’he count now ordered the troops to j^rch in the direc- 
ti<m of the enemy. He and his nephew ascended the hill, 
•and isaw^ that the five battalions of Moorish eavaliy hadJ)een . 
formed iftttf tM'O j one of about nine huncln?d lancet, the other 
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of about six Imudrcd. ,Tho whole force seemed prepared to 
uiareh for the frontier. The loot soldiers were already in 
motion, with many prisoners, ahd a'^treat train of mules and 
beasts (if burden, laden \\ itli booty. At a distance wjts Boab- 
dil el €^liico. They ctRild not distiuguish his person ; hut 
they kiu'w Ij^iiii by fiis sujifu’b white charger, magnificently 
caparisoned; and by his'hciiug surrounded by a numerous 
guard, sumptuously anncTi and attired. Old Ali Atar was 
careering ahcvit llu; valley with his usual iiniJatience, liurry- 
the laareh of tlu^ loitc'ring troops. 

l lie (’'\(^s of the Count de Cabra glistened with eager joy, 
as lie beheld the royal ])ri/.e ■within his leach. The iuim(.’nsc 
disjMrily of their foiees never entered into his mind. “ By 
{Santiago !"'said he to his ne[)hew, as tiny hastened down 
the.hilL, “ liad we waited foi more forces, the Moorish king 
and his army woidd liave esea])ed us !” 

The eonnl now harangued his num, to inspirit thci^ to this 
liaxardous eneemnter. lie told thf'in not to he di.smayed at 
tlie number of the Moors : f<)r Clod often permitted the few to 
conquer the many an,d he hud gieat confidence, that, thiough 
the divine aid. they were that, day to achieve a signal victory, 
which ^llould win tljcn Ix'th riches and reno\^ii. lie com¬ 
manded, that no man should linrl his lance at the cnchiy, 
but slmiild keep it in his h^and^i. and strike as many blows 
witli it as he conld. Jl( warned them, also, never to shout, 
exceirt when th<‘ Moors did; ^^or wlu'ii both armies shouted 
togoLiier, there was no peicening -whieh made the most 
noise, and was the >1 longest. Me desired his uncle, Lope de 
Mendoza, and Dic'go Cabrera, aleajdc of Monica, to alight, 
and enter on foot, in tin* battalion of infantry, to animate 
them to the cfiinhat. lie appointed, also, the alcayde of 
Vacua, and Diego dc Cj ivijo, a cavalier of his household, to 
remain in the lear. and not to j)(>i‘mit any one to la^ behind, 
cither to dcsjioiJ the dead, or for any other purpose. 

Such w ere the orders giv( n by this most adroit, active, and 
iiitrejnd cavalier to his little army; supplying, by admirable 
sagacity and sidnle management, tiie want of a more numerous 
force. His ordersMieiiig given, and al\ arrangements mj\de, 
he threw aside his'lance, d»‘e\v his sword, aud commanded lus 
standard to be advanced against the enemy. 
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CHAPTOR XVI. 

Thfj Moorish king Imcl dc'scricd tho Spanish forces at a 
distancp.filthough a slight fog preventtjd his seeing them dis- 
tinctlv.and ascertaining their uunibcrs.. His old fatlicr-in- 
law.'Ali Atar, was by his side, who, ^oing a veteran marauder, 
was well acquainted with all the standards and armorial heW- 
ings of tlu? frontiers. When the king heheld the ancient and 
long disused banner of •Cabra emerging from •the mist, lie 
turned to All Atar, and demanded whose ensign it was^ Th« 
old boi'doj’or was for once at a loss; for the bcuiner had not 
been* displayed in battle in his time. 

“ Sire, ' replied lie, alter a ])aiiso, “ I liafe boon considering 
tliat standard, but do not know it. It a})jKars to be a dog, 
whicli is a device borne b}^ the towns of* IJae/a and Uboda. 
If it be fy, all Andalusia is in movement against you; fur it 
is not probable, that any singhi commander or eommnnity 
would venture to attack you. 1 ^iould adv.S-* yon, therefore, 
to retire." 

The t'Ount of C?abra, in winding dow» tli« hill towards the 
MooT's. found himself on a much lower station than the enemy: 
lie theieforo ordered in all haste, that his •standard should be 


taken back, so as to gain the, \antagt‘ ground. 'J'lie JMoors, 
mistaking this for a retreat, Pnsht d ^impetuously towards the 
(Christians. The latter, h.^vinj^ gained tlie height proposed. 


chargefl 
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rl down upon them at the \aBie imanent, with tfle ha^tle- 
vSantiago!” and, cici L^g the first blows, laid many of 


cry ofvSantiago!” and, ciciL^g 
the Moorish cavaliers in the dust 


'J’ho Moors, llius cliecked in their tumultuous as'^anlt, wore 
thrown into confusion, and began to give way, the Christians 
folio wing hard upon them. > Boabdil el Chico emdeavourod to 
rally them. *#llold! hold! for slimrfc!” cried he; “let us 
not lly, at-least until we know our enemy!’’ The Moorish 
eliivuli y \ypre stung by this reproof, and turned to make front, 
with the valour of men, who feel that they arc fighting under 
their monureh s eye. • ^ 

At this moment, I.orcnza de PGitcs, alcayde of laique, 
arrived with fifty horic and one Inmdred |bot, sounding au 


the wliofe tvorld seems 


ill arms against yqur majesty! 

. *•!* 2 
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The trumpet of Lorenzo de Porres was answered by that of 
the‘Connt do Cabra in another*'direction; and it seemed to 
the Moors as if they were between two armies. Don Lorenzo, 
sallying from among tjjio oaks, now chained upon the enemy. 
The latter did not w'-ait to ascertain the force of this new foe. 
The coufusbii, llie variety of alarms, the attacks hoin opposite 
quarters, the obscurity of the fog, all conspired to deceive 
as to the number of tlicir adversjirics, Broken and dis¬ 
mayed, they Vetreatod fighting; and^’iiothing hut the pW'sence 
wid remoustranees of the king prevented their retreat from 
becoming a headlong flight. 

This skirmishing retreat lasted for about three leagues. 
Many werp the acts of indindual proivoss between Cliristiah 
and MoOnsh knights; and the way was strewed by the flower 
of‘the king’s guards,* and of his royal household. At length 
they came to the rivulet of Mingonzalcz, the veidant banks c«f 
whicih were covered with willows and tamarisks. It was 
swollen by recent rain, and was now a deep and turbid torroni. 

Here the king made a* courageous stand, with a small body 
of Cavalry, while his baggage crossed the stream. None bat 
Ihn choicest and most loyal of his guards stood by 'their 
monarch in this hoifr of extremity. The foot soldiers took to 
flight the moment they passed the ford; many of the horsem^, 
partaking of the general panic, gave reins to their steeds, and 
'scoured for the frontier, 'fhe little host of devoted cavaliers 
how serA’cd their forces in frdnt of their monarch, to protect 
his retreat. They fought han^l to. hand with the Oliristian 
warriors; disdaining to yield, or to ask for quarter. Tile 
grotlnd^ was covered with the dead and dying. The king, 
having refreatod along the river banks, and gained, some dis¬ 
tance from the scene of combat, lopked back, and saw the 
loyal band at length gJl^e. way. They crossedvtlie ford, fol¬ 
lowed pell mell by the enemyJ and several of them were 
struck down into the stream. 

The king now dismounted from his white charger; whose 
colour and ricfn caparison made him too conspicuous, and 
endeavoured to conceal liimself among the thickets - which 
fringed the river.. A soldier of Lucena', nhmed Martin Hur¬ 
tado, discovered him, and atta6ked him With a pike, flic 
king defended himself with cimetcr and tai^et, until another 
poldier assailed him, and he saw a third apfxi-oaching, Poi- 
C--iving that further resistance would be vain, hb drew back. 
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aindo&lled upon them to desist, offering theid a nohic rnnsom* 
One of the soldiers rushed foi^ard to seize him but the king; 
struck him to the earth ^ith a blow of his cirneter. 

Don Diego Fernandez de Cordova coming up at this mo-^ 
ment, the men said to liim^ “ Seiior, here is a Moor that wc 
have talceu, who seems to be a luan^of rank, and oifers a large 
ransom.” 

“Slaves!” exclaimed King Boabdil, “you have not taken 
me. I surrender to this Cavalier.” ‘ • 

Don Diego received him with knightly courtesy. Qe pciv 
ceived him to be ii person of high rank; but the king con*- 
eealed his quality, and gave himself out as the son of Alien 
Aloyzor, a nobleman of the royal household.*^ Don Diego 
gave him in charge of five soldiers, to conduct *him to the 
castle of Lucena; then putting spurs to his horse, he has¬ 
tened to^ejoin the Count de Cabra, who was in hot pursuit of 
the enemy. He overtook him at a stream called Kiancal, 
and they continued to press on tl¥) skirts of the flying army 
duiing the remainder of the day. The pursuit was almost Jis 
hazardous as the battle; for had the cnemji at any time reco¬ 
vered from their panic, they might, by a sudden reaction, have 
overwhelmed the small force ol‘ their pursuers. To guard 
against thig peril, the wmy count kept his battalion always in 
close order, and had a body ^f ajiundred chosen lances in the 
advance. The Mw)rs kept up a Parthian retreat. Several 
times, they turned to make hat\lo ; but seeing this Iblid body 
of steeled warriors pscssjng ^ipon them, tliey again took to 
fliglit. 

The main retreat of the array was along the valley .watered 
by the Xenil, and opening through the mountains of Algaringo 
to the city of Loxa. The alarm fires of the preceding night 
had roused t^ie country. Every man snatched sword and 
buckler from the wall; and the towns and villages poured 
forth their warriors, to harass the reti’cating foe. Aii xVfijr 
kept the main force of the army together, and turned fiercely 
from time to time upon his pursuers. .. He jjvas like u wolf 
hunted through the coiuitry he had often made desolate by 
his Tuamudiiigs. • * 

The alarm of this invasion ha^ I’cacheJ the city of Apte- 
where -were several of the cavaliers who had escaped 
irom. the^iamage in the mountains of Malaga. Tlwir ppoud • 
' * * Garibay, lib. xl, cap. 31 ., , * 
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.minds were festering: with their late jtlis^race, and their only 
prayer was for venj^oiineo on 'the iuficiels. No sooner did 
they hear of the Moors being ove]’ the border, than they were 
anned and mounted for notion. Don Alonzo de Aguilar led 
them forth: a sinaU locKly, of but forty hoi semen; but all 
cavabcrs of, prowess, and thirsLing for revenge. They e.ame 
npdn the foe oil the banks of the Xenil, where it winds tln ough 
the Yalley.s of Cordova. Tlie river, swelled by the late rains, 
was deep ani turlfuhait, iiiid only fordable at eerlain places. 
TJie iTjnin body of the army was gathered in confusion on the 
banks, endeavouring to lord the stream, protected by the 
cavalrv of Ali Atar. 

V 

No .sooner did the little band of Alonzo tic Aguilar come in 
eight of thfc Moor.s, than fury lla.shed li oin their cyt's. ile- 
mejnher the mountains of Malaga! *’ tliey cried to each otlier, 
as they rushed to combat. U'heir cliarge was despci'ate, but 
was gallantly resisted. A seranibling and bloody fight ensued, 
hand to hand, and swtird to,.sword, sometiines on land,,some¬ 
times in the water; many were lanced on the banks: others, 
throwing ihemsi'lves bito th/ river, sunk with the wtyght of 
their armour, and w^ere drowmed. Some, grapjdmg logctlier, 
fell from their lioiKes. but eontiinied their slruggie in the 
W'ave.s, and helm and luidiau rolled together down ihe stieam. 
The Moors were by far the snp'iior in number, and among 
them WTi'c many Avarrior'S of rank ; but they were disheart¬ 
ened hyJ’defeat, while tlie Cbrisliaus were excited even to 
despciation. „ , , 

Ali Atar alone pre.scrved all hi.s fire and fiicrgy amidohis 
reverse!^. Ho liad been enraged at the defeat of the army, 
the loss of tlic king, and the iguominions flight he had been 
obliged to make, tlnougli a country which had so often been 
the scene of his e.\ploitS( hut to be thus iinpedejd in his flight, 
and hara.ssed and insulled liy a* imrc handful of warriors, 
roused the violent pa.'-.sions of the old Moor to perfect frenzy. 

Ho had marked Don Alonzo de Aguilar dealing his bloAvs, 
says Agapida,^ wdt\|. the pious ATliemeiieo of a righteous 
knight. Avho kiiow's that <911 every wound inflicted uj;on the 
infidels he is doin|^ God service. Ali Alar spurred his steed 
along the bank of the rivew, to come upon Don Alonzo by sur- 
pri.'se. The back of that w'arrior AVas towards him; and. eol- 
. lectipg a?l his force, the Moor burled his lancc. tra^iisfix 
him on the spot. The lancc was not thrown wAh the usual 
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accuracy of Ali Atar. It tore away t, part of the cuirass of 
Don Alonzo, but failed to inflict a wound. The Moor rushed 
upon Don Alonzo with Sis ciinctor; but the latter was on the 
alei“t, aftd parried his blow'. I’licy ^pught desperately upon 
the borders of the river, alternately pressing each oilier into 
the stream, and fighting their wuiy again up the hank. ^ Ali 
Atar was repeatedly wounded ; and Don Alonzo, having ])ity 
on his age, would liave spiy-ed his life, lie called upon him 
to surrender. “Neve?!’ cried Ali Atar, “ fo a Christian 
dog ! ’’ llie words were scarce out of liis month, uiiien the 
sw'ord of Don Alonzo clove liis tni baned head, and sank df'ep 
into the brain. He fell dead wdlboiit a groan : liis body 
rolled into the Xonil; nor was it ever foifnd and j'ecognised.'^ 
Thus fell Ali Atar, who had long been the terror of Anda¬ 
lusia. As he hafl hated and warn'd ifpon the Christians all 
his lifc.|so he died in the very act of bitter hostility. 

The fall of Ali Atar put an end to the transient stand of 
the cavalry. Horse and foot mingled together in tlu' despe¬ 
rate struggle across the Xenil. and many wore trampled down, 
and perished beneath the waves." Dorf Atenzo niul his band 
codtiimed to haiuss tliem, until tliey crossed llie frontier; 
and every l)lo%v striuik homo to the Moflrs seemed to lighten 
the load of humiliation aud sorrow, wdiieh had tveighed heavy 
on their hearts. • • ^ 

In this disastrous rout, the Moors lost upw'ards of five 
thousand killed ami m.ule pt'som'vs, many of wluTin of 
the most noble lineages ^3f Uianada. IS umbers fled to roclts 
ami mountains, w'here they w'ere subsequently taken. This 
battle was called by some the battle of ljucena; by others, the 
battle of the Moorish king, because of the ea^j^ture of IJoahclil. 
Tuenty-two banners fell into the hands of the Christiabs, and 
were carrie-i to Vaenii, and hui^‘*up in tlie ehurcli. where, 
says an -historian of after times, they vcniaiii to this day. 
Once a .year, on the day of S't. (ieorge, they arc borne about 
in procession by the inhabilanls, who at tlie same time give 
thanks to God, for this signal vietoiy graiili'd to tlieir fore¬ 
fathers. • 

, Great w-as the ti^in^di of the Count ,de Cabra. when, on. 
returning from the pursuit of the*cneniy, he found, that the 
Moorish king had talleii intp his hands. ' When the unlbriti- 
natc Bo^b^il was brought before him. howTver, amt he beheld 

* Cura de los Palacios,« • 
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.him a'dejected cajitive*, whom, Imt shortly before, ho had seopi 
in royal splendour, ■ surrounded by his army, the generous 
heart of the count was touched by sjunpathy. He said cyery 
thittg that became a courteous and, Chiistiaa kn^ht^ fo cpm« 
fbi*t Kim; observing, that the same mutability of tilings,, 
which had '^suddenly dt'stroycd his recent prosjierityi might 
cause his present misfortunes as rapidly to pass away; since^ 
in this world, notliing is stable, and even sorrow has its 
allotted term. ' 

Thus consoling him by gentle and soothing words, and 
observing towards him the honour and reverence that his 
dignity and his misfortunes inspired, he conducted him a 
prisoner to his stroiig castle of Vacua. 


CHAPTER XYII. 

The sentinels looked out from the w'atchtowcrs of Lo:^a, 
along the valley of the Xenil which passes through the moun? 
tains of Algaringo. They looked to behold the king returujug 
in triumph, at the head of his shining host, laden Ufejllih tho 
spoil of the unbeliever. They looked, to behold the standard 
of their warlike idol,* the fierce Ali Atar, born by the cMyahy 
of Loxa, ever foremost in the wars of the border. . 

In the evening of the 21st'Of April, they descried a single 
horseman, urging his faltering stood aloii^ the banks of the 
river. AU ho drew near, tliey^perccived by tlie flash of arms^ 
lliat'^he was a warrior; and, oiijnearer approach, by the rich¬ 
ness of his armour, and the caparison of his steed, they kuew 
him to be a warrior of rank. 


' He reached Loxa faint and aghast; his Arabian cowfmi! 
covered with fbam and dust and blood, panting and stgggei'r 
ing with fatigue, and ga-diod with ivounds. Hevirig brought 
1ms mfister in safety, he. sunk dowii and died, before the gate 
of the city. The soldiers at the gate gathered round the 
cavalier, as he stood, mute and melancholy, by his cApiriug 
steed. They knew him to be the gallant Cidi Caleb, nephew 
of’the chief alfaqui of the'albaycen of Crauuda. When the 
people' of Loxa beheld this noble cavalier thus alone, hag¬ 
gard and dejected, their .keuits were filled with fearful fore- 


bpdings. 

“ fuuvalicr, 
aimy? ’ He 


said they, “how fares it with the Hug .and 
cast his hand mournfully towards the’' land of 
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the Christians. “Tliere they liel” exclaintod her “ the liea*. 
• vens= have fallen upon them! afl are lost! alldead/*^!” 

Upon this there was a* great cry of' consternation among 
the people, and loud wailings of women; for the flower of the 
youth of Loxa wore with the army. . Ai.old Moorish soldier; 
aekrtetl in many a border battle, stood leaning on his lanco by 
the gateway. “ Where is AIL AtarV’ demanded he eageily, 
“ If he still live, the army cannot be lost!.’' 

“ I saw his tm'baii clo\l'n *by the Christian sword,” rejdied 
Oidi Caleb. His body is floating in the Xcnil.” _ , 

When the soldier heard these words, he smote his oreast, 
and threw dust upon his head; for he was an old follower of 
All Atar. • 

The noble Cidi Caleb gave himself no repose; Ifnt, mount¬ 
ing another steed, lia.steued to cany the? disastrous tiding.^to 
Granadoi As he passed through the villagc.s and hamlets, he 
spread .sorrow around; for their chosen men had followed the 
king to the wars. t 

( When he entered the gates of Granada, and announced the 
loss of 4he king and army, a voieft of houroj* went throughout 
the ‘city. Every one thought but of his own share in the 
general ealamity, and crowded round tlie*bearer of ill tidings. 
One asked r.ftcr a father, anotiier after a brother, some sdter a 
lover, and many a mother liftey her son. His replies were, 
still of wounds and death. To one he replied, “ I saw thy 
father pierced with a lance, asVie defended the periijn of the 
king.” To another,IJiy brother fell woimded mider*the 
hoofs of the horses; but there was no time to aid him, for the 
Christian Cavalry were upon us.” To a third, “I^aw the 
horse of thy lover covered with blood, and galloping without 
his rider.” To a fourth, “ Thy son fought by^ny side on the 
banks of theiCenil: we were surromided by the enemy, and 
^ven into the stream. I ‘hoard Tiim call aloud upon AUali 
in the midst of the waters: when I reached the other bank, 
he was no longer by my side!” 

TTie noble Oidi Caleb passed on, leaving Gr|inada in lamen¬ 
tation. He urged his steed up tlic steep avenue of trees and 
fountains, that leaded to the Alhambra, nor stopped imtil he 
aFnt*ed before the gate of justieti, Ayxa, the mother of 
.Bdabdil, and Morayma; his beloved and tender wife, had daily 
^atohed/^rpm the tower of tlie Gomcres, to behold his tijum- 

* Cum de los Palacios. , . • 
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^ phant return. Who «hnll dcsorihe their affliction, when they 
heard the tidings of (lidi Caleb ? Tlic sultana Ay^a si>ake 
not much, but sate as one entrancal in wo. Every now and 
then a deep sigh burst forth: but she raised her ejls to Hea¬ 
ven. ‘ “ It is the \Yill of Allah!” said she; and with these 
words she endea^■ourcd to rc'prcss the ngoni('S of a mother s 
sotrow. 'I'he tender IMorayma threw herself on the earth, 
and gave way to the full turbulence of her feelings, bewailing 
Jicr husband and her father. The higb-niindt'd Ayxa rebuked 
.the yiolence of her grief. “ Moderate those transports, my 
daugliter,” said she; “renieinbcr. magnanimity should be the 
attribute of princes: it bicomes not them to givti way to cla¬ 
morous sorrow, like eotninon and vulgar minds.” lint Mo- 
raynia coAld onlv deplore her loss with the anguish of a 
tender Avmnan. She shut herself up in her niirador, and 
gazed all day with streaming eyes upon the vegs,, Every 
object befoie her reeallt'd the causes of her affliction. 'I'he 
river Xenil, nhich ran shining amidst the groves and gardens, 
was the same on the banks of which bad perished her father, 
Ali Atar: before Jlien-. lay the road to ljO\a, by whichdioabdil 
had departed in martial state, siurounded by the chivalry of 
Granada. Ever ami anon she would hurst into an agony of 
grief. “Alas, my father!” she would exelaiin, -“the river 
runs smiling before me, tli^it Covers thy mangled remains! 
who will gather them to an honoured tomb, in the land of the 
unbeliever? And thou, oh. jiloabdil! light of my eyes! joy 
of hiy heart! life of my life! AVo-thoj day, and wo the hour 
that T saw thee do])art from these walls! 'flic road by which 
thou hast de])arted is solitary; never will it he gladdened by 
thy return! The mountain thou hast traversed lies like a 
cloud ill the dlstaneo, and all beyond it is darkness!” 

The royal minstrels Were summoned, to as>»uage the sor¬ 
rows of the (juei n: they attuned their instruments io eheertul 
strains; hut, in a little while, the anguish of their hearts pre¬ 
vailed, and turned their songs to lamentations. 

“ Beautiful ('|ianada!’' they exclaimed, “how is thy glory 

faded! 'I'he Mvairamhla *no longer echoes to the tramp of 

steed, and sound oV tiumpet: no longer Is it ciowdcd with thy 

youthful nobles, eager to.display tlieir process in the tourney 

and the festive tilt of reeds. Alas! the flower of thv chi- 

« 

valry lios.-low in a foreign land! 'I’he soft note of Mie lute is 
no longer 'beard in thy mournful streets, the lively custanet 
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is silent upon tliy hills, and tlie peaceful dance of the zambra^ 
is no more seen beneath thy bowers. Behold, the Alhambra 
is forlorn ajiid desolate! •In vain do the orange and myitie 
breatlie tkeir perfumes into its silk(‘n chambers; in vain docs 
the nightingale sing within its groves;*in vain are its fliarble 
halls refreshed by the sound of fountains, and ihe gush of 
hmpid rills! Alas! the countcuaiicc of the king no longer 
sliines within those hulls; the light of the Alhiunbra is set 
for ever!” ' • * • 

Thus all Granada, say tlic Arabian chroniclers, gave itself 
up to lamentations; there was nothing but the voice of wail¬ 
ing from the palace to the eoUage. All joined to d(*j)lore 
their Youthful nioiiaich, cut down in thti iVeslmess and ])ro- 
niise of his youth. Many feared that the prc'diPtion of the 
astrologer was about to bo fulfilled, awl that the downhil of 
the kingdom would follow the death of Boabdil; while all de¬ 
clared, tiiat, had he survived, he was tlie verv s(jvereign cal- 
eulated to restore the realm to its giicient pro^peril)' {ind glory. 


CIIAPTEirXVIlT. 

Ax unfortunate death atones with the world for a multitude 
of errors. , While the populace ihouglit tlieir youtljful mo¬ 
narch ht'ul peii.sli.ed in thctficl^l, notliing could exceed tlicir 
grief for his loss, and their adoratflni of his nieiuorv: whim, 
however, they learned that hv was still alive, aiif. had sur¬ 
rendered himself captive ihe ('liiisliaiis, their feetings 
underwent an instant efiange. They deiu'iod his talents as a 
a commander, his courage as a soldier. Tliey raij^'d at his 
expedition, as rash and ill-condueted; and they ri viled him 
for not having claic'd to die on the field of baftle,.ratlier tlian 
surrender ’to jlie cuiemy. • 

The alfaquis, as usiuil, nringled Vith the pojiulaee, and ai-t- 
fuHy guid(*d their discontents. “• Be hold,'’ ('wlaimed they, 
“• tlie ])vediction is accomplished, which was prommneed at 
the birth of Boabdil! lie has bi’cn scath'd on tin' thioiu', and 
the kingdom has suffered dounfal-nmd disgrime hy his defeat 
and c‘iii>ti\ity. Coinibrt yourselves, oh Moslems! The evil 
day has passed by; the fates are .‘•itisfied* the sceptre, which 
^ha^ been broken in the feeble hand of Boabdil. is destined to 
re.^ipne its foimcT power and sway, in the ^'igoi’ow.s of 
Abcn Ilassan.” 
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The people ^velxs stauck with the wisdom of tho^e worde^ 
'rhejT'rejoiced, that the baleful prediction, which had so long 
hung over them, was at an end; afid declared, that none but 
Muley Aben llassan had the valour and capacity mecessary 
foi the protection of t?nc kingdom in this time of trouble. 

The longjer the captivity of Boabdil continued, the greater 
grew the popularity of his father. One city after' another re¬ 
newed allegiance to him: for power attracts power, and 
jtbrtimc creates fortune. At length Oic was enabled to return 
Xo Grenada, and establish himself once more in'the Alhambra^ 
At his approach, his repudiated spouse, the sultaua Ayxa; 
gathered together the family and treasures of her captive 
son, and retired uiitli a handful of the nobles into the albayt- 
cen, the rtval quarter of the city, the inhabitants of which 
stijl retained feelings of loyalty to Boabdil. Here she forti¬ 
fied herself, and held the semblance of a couil;, in ^"hc nain<^ 
of her son. The fierce Muley Aben Ilnssan would have 
willingly carried fire and s^’ord into this factious quarter Of 
the capital; but he dared not confide in his new and uncer¬ 
tain jiopularity. ^M^ny of •'the nobles’ detested him*fpr his 
past cruelt)’; and a large portion of the soldiery, beside many 
of the people of his'own party, respected the virtues of Ayxa 
la Horra^ and pitied the misfortunes of Boabdil., Granada, 
therefore, presented the sjngiJar sjicetacle of tw'o sove¬ 
reignties 'witliin the same city., The old king fortified him¬ 
self ill tlte lofty towers of the/Alliambra, as much against his 
owft subjects as against the Chris^ans: w,hile Ayxa, with the zeal 
of a mother’s affection, which waxes warmer and warmer towards 
her offspring when in adversity, still maintained the standard 
of Boabdil on the rival fortress of the alcazaba; and kept his 
powerful factidii alive within tho walls of the albaycin. 


' 

CHAPTER XIX. 

The unfortunate Boabdil remained a prisoner, closely 
guarded in the castle of Vaena. From the towers of his 
prison he behclcl the town below filled with armed men; and the 
lofty hill on whieVit was built, girdled ^ly massive walls and 
ramparts, on which a vigilant watch was maintained, night and, 
day. The mountains around were studed with watch-tow'dts,, 
overjooking the lonely roads which led to Granad^ ;\^so thfttii 
turban could not st^ir oyer the border without the alarm being 
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the,whole counti'y put on the; alert* Boahdil saw, 
that there was no hope of escape from such a fortress, and that * 
any attempt to rpscuo hiin^vould be equally in yain. Ilis heart 
was filled«with anxiety, as lie thoujjjlit on the confusion and ruin 
which his captivity must cause in his afttdrs; while sorrovys of a 
softer kind overcame his fortitude, as 'he thought on th(‘ 
evils it might bring upon his family* 

The Count do Cabra, though he maintained the ntpst vigi¬ 
lant guard oyer his royal •prisoner, yet treated him with 
profound deference. lie had appointed the noblest apart*^ 
jnents in the castle for his abode, ami sought in every ^ay to 
cheor him during his captivity. A fi'w days only had 
passed away, when missives arriv’ed from Jhc Castilian sove¬ 
reigns. Ferdinaud had been transported with jo>*at hearing 
of the capture of the ISIoorisli monarchseeing the deep lyasd 
p^tic i|^C3 that might be made of such an event: but the 
-magnanimous spirit of Isabella was filled with eomptis.sion for 
(the unfortunate captive. Tlieir njossages to Boahdil were full 
of sympathy and con.solation; breathing that high and gentle 
courtcijj', which dwells in noble minds.,^ ^ 

■ r This magnanimity in his foe cheered the dejected spirit of 
the captive monarch. “ Tell my sovereigns, the king and the 
queen,’’ sipd he to the messenger, '• that I can not be un- 
happy, being in the pouer oi' such high and mighty princes ; 
especially since they ])artake so targely of that grace and 
goodnc.‘‘S, which Allah bestow^ upon the menai'cli*whom lie 
greatly loves. Tell I hem, further, that I had long thofjght 
of jsubmitting myself to llieir sway, to receive the kingdom 
■of Granada from their liands, in the same manner that my 
ancestor received it from King John II., father of the gracious 
queen.. My greatest sorrow, in tliis my capfllvity, is, that I 
must appear J,o do that from force, n'hicli 1 would fain have 
done from inclination.” • • 

In the mean time, Mulcy Alien Hassan, finding the fac¬ 
tion of his son still formidable in Granada, was anxiQu.s to 
consolidate his power, by gaining possession of the ii.i-sonof 
Boabdil. For this piirpo.se, he sent an embassy to the Catho- 
;lic jtnonarchs, otfcrii^g large ternns for lire ransom, or raliner 
ith,c purchase, of his son; propoi^ing, adiong other condi- 
^ tinus, to release the Count of Cifuentcs, and nine other of 
* lus .rnos^distinguislied capti’t'es, and to enter into |i treaty of 
.cxmfederaci’with the sovercigns. Neither did the implacable 
• • * .* 
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father mate rniy scru]j|ile*of testifyinj!^ his indifTorence, whether 
liis ROM were delivered up ali\o or dead, so Unit his person 
wevepUu ed assuredly within his pouter. 

'J’hf' humane lieart of Isabella re^■oltcd at the ideai-of giving 
up th(F unfortunate jirince into the hands of his most unnatural 
and uivete^ate eneihy. A disdainful refusal was therefore 
returned to the old monarch, whose message had bi'on eouehed 
in a vaunting spirit. He was informed, that the Castilian 
soveieigns wiJidd listen to no jiropo^als of peace from Muley 
^\ben llassan, until ho should lay down liis arms, and oUer 
lliem'ui all humility. Overtures in a ditferent spirit were 
made l y the moth('i' of IJoahdil, tlie sultana Ayxa la Horra, 
with llie coueunc'ufe of the ])arty whieh still remaiiiod faith¬ 
ful to liiin,*-' It N\as lhei(‘by pu)])osed. tiiat Mahomet Abdalla, 
olheruise ealled lloebdil, should hold his mown as vassal to 
the Castilian sovereigns ; paying an annual tribuloj. and rc- 
loasirg seventy C'hiistian eapth’es annually for five* years: 
that he shotdd moreov('r pi|y a lai'ge sum upon the spot for 
his raii'^om. and at the same time give freedom to four hun¬ 
dred Christians, to bp ehosieii by the king: that he ^should 
also engage to be alwavs ready to rend(T military aid:*and 
should ef-nie to the Cortes, or assemblage of nobles and dis- 
tinglli^]led vassals of the crown, whenever summoned. His 
only son. and the sons of^twerlvo distinguished Moorish 
houses, were to be deliveied as hostages. 

King kerdinand uas at CV/l-dova when he received this 
prop isition ; (iueen I.*.abell;) waj^ absonCat the time, lie was 
anxious to roiisult her in so momentous an aliair: or rather, 
he was fearful of proeetding l(»o precipitately, and not draw¬ 
ing from this fortunate e>ent all the adxaiilage of which it 
was su'-eeinibld. AViiliout returning any repl)% therefore, to 
the mission, he sent missives to the eastle of Vaeha, where 
Hoahdil remained ill courteous duiauce of the brave. Count do 
Cabia. ordering that the captive monarch should be brought 
to (ku'dovH. 

Tlie Count de C'abra set cut with his illustrious prisoner; 
but wlien he ai^iivetl* at Cordova, King Feidinaiid declined 
seeing the Moorish vnonarch, i. 

He was still iindetcrminegl what course to pursue; whether 
to retain him jirisouer, set him at liberty on ransom, or trc^it 
him with pplitic magnanimity; and each course woul^* require ' 
a diflerent kind of reception. Until this point should be 
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dc'lert'iicc duo to a piincc. Those commands were stnctly 
obeyed, and. with the exception of restrained in his 

liberty, the monaich was as nobly entertained as he could 
have b(‘oii in his royal palace at Cfraitada. • 

In the meantime, Ferdinand availed himself of this critical 
moment, while Granada AAjfis •distracti‘d with fact^)ns and dis¬ 
sensions, and before he had concluded any treaty witli Jloabdil, 
to make a puissant and ostentatious inroadinto the very*tieart* 
of tile hin<»;doin, at the head of hih most illustrious nobles. IIq 
. sacketl and destroyed several to\Nus and castles, and extended 
Ids ravages to the very gates of Granada. Old Muley Abcn 
Has.srm did not venture to opjiose him. Ilis city was filled 
with troops; but lie was imeertain of tlieir ailbetion. l^e 
dreaded, that, should In* sally foi tli, the gsitCvS of (Granada 
might be closed against him by tlie faction of the albiij’cin. 

“ The old Moor stood on llie lofty tower of the Alhambra,” 
says Antonio Agapida, “ grinding ^lis teeth, and foaming like a 
tiger shfft np in his cage, as he beheld the?glJlteriiig baitalioiiB 
of the Christians wheeling about the vegUj and the standard 
of the cross shining forth from amidst the smoke of infidel 
villages am? hamlets. The most catholic king,” continues 
Agapida, “ would gladly hav\ |frrsii*veied in this righteous 
ravage, but his munitions bcgir to fail. Satisfied, l^jcrefore, 
with having laid waste the coi.ntry of the enemy, and insulted 
old Muley Alien llassafti iti hik very eapifeil, he returned to 
C'oi dtiva covered with lam.els, ami his army loaded wdth 
spoils, and now betlumght himself of coming to an iniiSiediate 
decision in regard to his royal prisoner.” 


CIIAl^Fll ±X. 

A STATELY conversation was held by King Ferdinand, in 
the ancient city of Cordova, composed of several of the most 
reverend prelates and renowned (javfjiliers tif tlte kingdom, to 
determine ujion the fate of the unfortunate BoabJil. 

Don AI011/.0 du Carcienas, the wopthy master of Santiago, 
was one of the first'who gave his coansel. He was a pious 
a«d zealouji kuight, rigid in his devotion to the faith and hia 
holy 2eal l.^t>becn iufiamed to peculiar vehemenec. since*his 


resolved, therefore, he gave him in charge to Martin tie Alarcon, 
alcayd'c of the ancient fortres:^ of Forcunii, witli orders tp ‘ 
trnard him strietlv, but te treat him with the distinction and 
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disastrous cruaadc ayio]\{»: the moiuitains of Malaga. He 
‘ iuveiglicc' 'witli ardour against, any oorapromiso t)r compact 
with the mfidels. 'jlie object' of war, he observed, was 
not the subjection of the Moors, but tlieir utter cx[)ujsiou from 
the land, so that tlierr jnight no longer reinaui a single stain 
of Mahoniotaiiisni throughout Cliri.stian Spain. He gave it as 
his 0])inioji, therefore, tliM the ( a. )tive king ought not to be 
sot at liberty. 

Ilofliago ^once do Let)u, the valijuit marquis of Cadi?;, on 
^Oie eontrary, spoke warmly for the release of Boabdil. He 
jiron^xinecd it a measure of sound policy, even if done xvithout 
conditions. It would tend to keep uj) the civil war in Gra¬ 
nada, which was as a fire eonsmning the entrails of the enemy, 
and elfeotittg more for tin' interests of Sjxain, without ex2)eiise, 
than all the conquest,', of its imn.s. 

lire grand cardinal of Sjaihi, Don redro Gonzalez de Men¬ 
doza. coincided in opinion with the Marquis of Cadiz, ^ “ Nay,*' 
added that pious prelate and politic statesmtiu, “ it would be 
sound wisdom to furnish t^ie Mror uith men and money, and 
all other neecssanes to proyiote the civil war in Granada : by 
this means would' b(^ prodiieed great benefit to the s?rVicTB ot 
God, since we are,.assured by his infallihh' word, that ‘ a 
kingdom divided against itself caimot stand.*'*^' ” 

h’erdinand weighed these co;,msels in Ills mind, but was 
tdow in coming to a deei ioil. He was religiously attentive 
to his ewn interests,’’ ohs^'ves Dray Antonio * Agapida; 
“ knowing himself to he but an iustnunent of Providence in 
this holy war, and that, theVefOie,' in consulting his own 
advantage, he was promoting the interests of the faith.” "'J'he 
opinion of Queen Isabella relieved Inm from his perplexity. 
That higli-mii..ded princess was zealous for the promotion of 
the faith, hut not for tip extermination of the infidels. The 
Mowish kings had held their tlu'ones as vassals to her pro¬ 
genitors; she was content, at present, to accord the same 
privik'ge, and that the royal prisoner should be liberated, on 
condition of becoming a vassal to the crown. By this means 
might he effected the deliverance of many Christian captives, 
who were languishing in Moorish cliaiqs. ' 

King Ferdinand adopt^'d the magnanimous measure recom¬ 
mended by the queen, hut he accompanied it with several 
shijcwd conditions, exacting tribute, military services, and safi* 
, * Salazar, Cronica del Gran Cardenal, p. 
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passage and maintenance for Christian troops tliroughout the. 
places which should adhere fp Boabdil. The captive king 
readily submitted to thcs« stip’ulations, and swore, after the 
manner of his faith, to observe them with exactitude. A 
truce was arranged for two years, during .which the Castilian 
sovereigns engaged to maintain him on his thr«ne, and to 
assist him in recovering all places which he had lost during 
his captivity. 

Wlien Boabdil cl C'Wco* had solemnly agreed to this 
arrangement in the castle of Porcuna, preparations wers^nado* 
to receive him in Cordova in regal style. Superb steeds, 
richby caparisoned, and raiment of brocade and silk, and the 
most costly cloths, with all other articles of sumptuous array, 
were furnislied to him, and to lifty ^Moorish cavaliers, who 
had come to treat for his ransoii), that 'he might appear*in¬ 
state befi|ting the mouarch of Crauada, and the most dis¬ 
tinguished vassal of the Christian sovereigns. Money, also, 
was advanced to maintain him in suitable grandeur during his 
residence at the Castilian court, and his return to his domin¬ 
ions. ^’iually, it was ordered by*the savoiicigns, that wheii 
he came to Cordova, all the nobles and dignitaries of the court 
should go forth to rect'ive him. • 

A cpie‘^tit^n now arose among certain of those ancient and 
experienced men, who grow about a court in the pro¬ 
found study of fonus and cerm^ioniafs; with u hom a point of 
punctilio is as a vast political rigot,aiid who contract t subl^ie 
and awful idea ol’ the c;5:tcrual xHgnity of the throne. Certain 
of tjiesc court sages propounded the momentous question, 
whether the Moorish monarch, coming to do honnige as a 
vassal, ought not to kneel and kiss the hand of the king. 
“ This was immediately decided in the aflirmafivc by a large 
number of ajjicient cavaliers, accuttomed,” says Antonio 
Agapida, to the lofty puntftilio of* our most dignified coimt, 
and transcendent sovereigns. ’ The king, therefore*, was in¬ 
formed by those who arranged the ceremonials, that vhen the 
Moorish monarch appeared in his presencp, he was expected 
to extend his royal hand lo receive the kiss of homage. 

“ I should cerlainlyido so,” replied King Ferdinand, “ wf'i - 
he at liberty, and in his own kingd^^i; but I certainly shall 
not do so, seeing that he is a prisoner, and in mine,” 

• Th.e Coi^fters loudly applauded the magnanimity, of *his 
leply, though many condemned ’t in seerqf, saveming of 
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too much gcn.’^rosityt towards an infidel; and tlio worthy 
Jesuit Fi ay Antonio A»apida fally cunenrs in tlieir opinion. 

The Moorish kinp; entered Cordtna with his little train of 
faithful knights, aiul escorted by all the nobility ai^l chi^alry 
of the Castilian court® lie was conducted, witli great state 
and ceremony to tiie royal palace. ^V’hen he came in presence 
of iiing hcrdiuiind he Ivu&lt, and oflered to kiss hi.s haful, not 
merely in homage as his ,sid)j('(*t, hut in gratitudt' for his 
liberty. Fc^'dinand deelineil the foken of. \ as.’^^alage, and raised 
Jiiin oracioasly from the earth. An iiiteiprcter began, in the 
name of Boabdil. to laud the magnanimity of the Castilian 
monarch, and to piomise the most implicit submission. 
“ Enough,” said I\ing Ferdinand, iiiteiTupting the interpreter 
in the midst of his liarangne ; ‘‘ there is no need of these com¬ 
pliments. I trust ie his mtegritv, tliat he will do every thing 
becoming a good man, and a good king,’’ AVithtb^sc v.ords, 
be received Ikiabdil el ('hico iulo liis 103’al iricnasliip and 
protection. , 


CHAPTER XXI. 

I 

In the month of An.gnst, a noble iMoor, of the race .of Ihc 
Ahencerragos, arrived nith a sylcndid retinue at the city of 
Cordova, bringing witli iuni t^.c son of Eoahdil cl Chico, and 
other ofi the noble youtiis Graimda. as hostages for the 
fidiilineut of the teinis of lansoiii. AVhen the Moori.'-h king 
beheld his son, his only cliild, n ho was to leinain in his sjLcad, 
41 sort of captive in a licstile land, he toldtd him in his am s, 
and wept over him. "Wo the day that I uas bom!” 
exclaimed hef “ami evil tlie star that presided at niy birth ! 
well was I called I'^l /o'govbi, or, ‘ the nnluckv r’ for sorrow, 
is heaped upon me by my father, and sorrow do l.transinil toi 
my son! ” 

The afflicted heart of Ihrthdil, however, was kootlicd by 
the l^ndgess of the Christian so\ereigns. who received the 
hostage prince''witli a tenderness suited to his age, and a dis¬ 
tinction worthy, of hi.s rank. 

They delivered*him iiitchargc to the worthy alcalde,Martin 
de Alarcon, who had trcati’d his father with such courtesy, 
during liis confinement in the castle of Porciny*; gi'ing 
orders, that, aftm*^the departure of the latter, his .sou should 
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be entortaiued with great honour and? princely attention in, 
the same fortress. • 

On the 2nd of September, a guard of honour assembled at 
■the gate*of the mansion of lioabdil, to eseort* him to the 
frontiers of his kingdom. lie pressedf* hjs child to his* heart 
at i)a<tmg ; but lie uttered not a -word, for therc*were many 
Clinstian eyes to Ixdiold his (‘motion, lie mounted his steed, 
and never turned his head to look again upon the youth ; but 
those who were near liftn observed the vchenft'iit stnigglc 
tliat shook his irame, wherein the anguisli of the fath^’ hacL 
Well nigh subdued the studied equanimity of the king. 

Iloabdil ('1 Chico and King Ferdinand sallied forth, side by 
side, from (lordova, amidst the aeelamati(*ns of a prodigious 
multitud(‘. When they were a shoi-t distance fr(?\u the city, 
the\ separated, witli many gracious expressions on the iwt 
of the (j^astiliaii nionai ch, and niany thankful acknowledg¬ 
ments from las late captive, whoso lu'ari had bei^n humhled 
by adversity. Ferdinand depsirttd for Guadalupe, and 
Boabdil for Granada, 'J'hc latt('r Avas aeeomy)aiiied by a 
guard^ ^f honour; and the vieetoys of j^idalnsia. aud the 
generals on tlie frontier, avcto ordered to I'uniish him with 
escorts, and to show^ him all jiossibk- liofiour qn Ids journey. 
In this Avay, lie was conducted, in royal state, through tlic 
country lu' had entered to I^vj^o, aud was placed in safety 
in his own dominions, \ * 

lie was met, on the frontier, by the principal ift)hles tind 
cavaliers of his court, Avho had been secretly sent by his 
iiiotlier. the sultana Ayxa, to escort him to the ea])ital. 

I'he heart of Foabdil Avas lifted iij) for a moimnt, when he 
found himself in his oaati territories, .surrounded by Moslem 
knights, wdlh his owm standards Avaving over*his head; and 
he began to d#)nbt the ])rcdictions (ff astrologers. lie soon 
found cause.'hoAvoA’er, to niflderat(»*lns exultation The loyal 
train, which had come to Avclcome him, was but .«caiity in 
number; and he missed many of his most z('alous and 
obsequious courtiers. He had returtjed, jindeed, #o his 
kingdom ; but it Avas no longer thfe devoted kingdom h<‘ bad 
left Ihe story of his vassalage to the (.’liristian soA'oreigns 
had been made use of by his fat4n.'r to ruin him Avith his 
peoyde. He had been rojDresented as a traitor to his couiitiy, 
a renegadjw liis faith, and as leagui‘d Avith the e«emi*s of 
both, to subdue the Moslems of Spain to 1 a'C^o of C'hristiuii 
- • .‘'*.0 2 
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^bcmdiigc. In this way the mind of- tlio ,public, had been 
turned from him. The greittor part of the nobility had 
thronged round the throne of his clathcr in the Alhambra,3 
and his mother, the resolute sultana Ayxa, with r difficulty 
mainfained her factioi! in the opposite towers of the alca^aba: 

Such was the melancholy picture of affairs, given to lloahdiX 
by* the courtiers who had come forth to meet him. They 
even informed him, that it would be an enterprise of difficulty 
and danger to make his way biidk to the capital, and regain, 
^tho little court which still roinained faithful to him i-n.thn 
heart of the city. The old tiger, Muley Abtm Ilassan,' lay 
couched within the Alhambra, and the walls and gates of <th^ 
city were strongly-guardcd by his troops. Jloabdil slioykihjt 
head at thbsc tidings. lie called to mind the ill <jnieu of }iis 
bri^aking his lance against the gate! of Elxira, when iwsuinip 
forth so vain-gloriously with liis army, which ho #mw 
clearly foreboded the destruction of that army, on u lnch.hn 
had so confidently relied. “ Henceforth,’’ said he, “ let n^ 
man have the impiety to scoff at omens.” f. s ,,-^5' 

B.oabdil approa^jluvl his capital by stealth, and in thp night* 
prowling about its \a alls like an enemy seeking to dosiroy, 
rather than a monaiich returning to his tlnone. At h'ngth 
he seized upon a postern g;ito of the albaycin, u pai t of the 
city which had always been iu 1^'s favour, lie passed rapidly 
through the street.^, befA’i* tlv. jiopulaee were aroused from 
their sleep, and reacjhcd in safety the fortress of tlic alcazalKi^ 
Hete he was received into tlie embraces of his intrepid 
mother, and his favourite wife IMorliyma. The ti'ansjjorts qf 
the lattqr, on the safe return of her husband, were minglcjd 
W’ith tears; for she thought of her father, Ali Atar, who had 
fallen in his ‘cause; aud of her only son, who was left, a 
hostage in the hands of ^tlie Christians. i, * 

The lieai t of Jloabdll, softened by his misfortiuics,. was 
mox’cd by ihe changes in everything round him; but his 
mother called up his spirit “ This, ’ said she, “ is no tim« 
for tcai& and fondnc.^s: a king must tliank of his sceptre and 
his throne, and not yiekl to softness like common nieijj 
Thou hast done w^ell, my sou, in tlimwvng thyself resolutely 
into Granada: it must dt'pend upon thyself whethey-thou 
remain hero a king or a captive.” - , 

The old king, Muley Abcn * Ilassen, had retir(?^l to his* 
couch that night, ^ in one of the- strongest towers of the 
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Altiambrs; but'bis restless' anxiety kept him from repose .-, 
Itittbe first wateh df the nightfhe heard a shout faintly risking 
from the quarter of the •ilbaycin, -whieh is on the opposite 
^^ide of the deep valley of the Darro. Shortly afterwards, 
horsemen oamc galloping up the hill tfiat leads to the "main 
gAte of' tile Alhambra, spreading the alarm, that Boabdil had 
eirtefcd the city, and possessed himself of the alcazaba. * 

■In the first transports of his rage, the old king would have 
struck the messenger tft earth. He hastily sianmoncd his 
councillors and commanders, exhorting them to stand hiin« 
ia-this critical moment; and, during the night, made every 
prepni’ation to enter the albaycin, sword in hand, in the 
morning. • 

■In the meantime, the sultana Ayxa had takftn prompt 
and'vigorous measures to strengthen her party. Tlie olbayain 
was the|part of the city filled by the lower orders. The 
return of Boabdil was proclaimed throughout the streets, and 
large sums of money were distrib^ited among the populace. 
The nobles, assembled in the ahjaznba, were promised honours 
and resjards by Boabdil, as soon as he shpn]^ be firmly seated 
on the 'throne. These well-timed measures had the customary 
effect; and by daybreak all the motley populace of the all>aycin 
were in arms. 

A doleful day suceeofled A|l Granada was a scene of 
tumult and horror. Drums ti*uftipets rcsoimdcd in every 
part; all business was interrupted; the shops werc^sliut, the 
doors barrioadoed. .^mcd bands ])araded the streets ; sdhie 
shoMting for Boabdil, and some for Muley Aben Hassan. 
When they encountered ea(‘li other, they fought furiously, 
and without mercy; every public square became a scene of 
buttle. The great mass of the lower ordorsVerc in favour 
of Boabdil'; Imt it Avas a multitude witliout discipline or lofty 
spirit. Part of the people was legularly amied; but the 
greater number had sallied forth with the implements of their 
trade. The troops of the old king, among whom Averc many 
cavaliers of pride and A^alour. soon drove the populace from 
the squares. They fortified themseh'es, however, in the 
streets and lanes, Avhich they barricadoed. They made 
fortresses of their houses, and fovght desperately from the 
windows and the roofs; and many a warrior of the highest 
Iblood of Orrj^nada was laid lovr by plebeian hands, andlploliieiaiL 
weapons, in this civil bniAvl. . 
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was iTn|:to@siblc tkat such violent convulsions should last 
long* .'the k^tSitrt of a city. 'The peopk* soon longed for 
a''\(-'tum to itheir ptueeful occupations; and 
jjlre ea^lSi^jl^^stcd these conflicts with the multitude, 
wMch itlSS^^t^rc all the horrors of war, without its laurels. 
Uy the mtcrfcrencc of the alfa(piis, an annisticc was at length 
efftVtcd. Boabdil "was persuaded, that there was no depend- 
ance upon the inconstant favour of tlie multitude, atul was 
prevailed iipGn to quit a eapital, u'hdrehc could only maintain 
►a pveparious seat upon liis throne, by a perpetual and bloody 
struggle. He fixed his eoiirt at the city of Almeria, which 
was entirely devoted to him; and which at that time vied 
with Granada in spiendour and imporl’aneo. This comjjromise 
of grandoul’ for tranquillity, however, was sorely against the 
counsels of his ])nmd, spirited mother, the sultana Ayxa. 
Granada appeared in lier eves the only legitimati^ seat of 
dominion : and she observed, with a smile of disdain, that he 
wms not worthy of being '‘ailed a mojuarch, who was not 
master of his capital. 


,CTIAPTKli XXII. 

Thoitgii Mnley Alien ILissan liad regained undivided sway 
over the city of Granada ; and t'^ie alfaquis, by bis command, 
had denounced his sou l5oabd/.. as an apostate, and as one 
doomed 1^ Heaven to misfortune; still the latter had many 
adh'ereiits among the common jieople. Whenever, therefore, 
any act of the old monareh was dis[)leasing to the turbu-lent 
multitude, they were prone to give him a hint of the .slippery 
nature of ids standing, by shouting out the name of Boabdil 
cl Chico. libug experience had instructed Mulcy Abcn 
Hassaii in the eharaetcu-oof the inconstant poo’plc over whom 
he ruled. “ AUali aehbaP!’’ exetaimed he. “ God* is Grt'at I 
but a successful inroad into the country of the unbelievers 
wdll malu^ more coin-erts to mv cause, than a thousand texts 
of the Koran, expoiuKlod by ton thousand alfaquis.’’ 

At this time. King hVfdinand wa.s ab.sent from Andalirsia 
on a distant expedition, with many <of his troops. The 
moment was favtiurable f(A" a foray ; and Mnley Aben Hassan 
cast about his thoughts for a leader fo conduct it. Ali A^ar, 
the jteiToyof the border, the seourgo of Andalusia, was deadc 
but there v/as another vetcian general, scarce inferior to him 
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for predatory warfare. This was old* Bexir, the gray arid, 
crafty, alcayde of Malaga ; amf the ])eo])le under his conimand 
Vrerc ripe for an expedition of the kind. The signed ^defeat 
and slaughter of the Siiimish knight^ in the neighbouririg 
mountains, luid filled the people of Majaga with vanity and 
self-coneeit; they had attributed to their own* valour the 
defeat which had been caused by ‘ the nature of llie country. 
Many of them wore the eii-mour, and paraded in public with 
the horses, of the unfortiluate cavaliers slain on liiat oc<»asion; 
whieli they vauntirigly displayed as the trophies o^ thei’:* 
boasted victory, 'fhev had talked themselves into a contempt 
for •the chivalry of Andalusia, and Mere impatient -for an 
opportunity to overrun a country defenck'd by such troops. 
This Mulcy Abcri Ilassan considered a favourable state of 
mind to <’imurc a daring inroad; and ko sent orders to .old 
Bexir, t<| gather together his people, and the choicest warriors 
of the borders, and to cairy fin; and sword into the veiy lieart 
of Andalusia. The wary old B( 4 \ir iininedialely desjjatched 
his emissaries among the jileaydos of the border towns, calling 
upon^ klit'in to assemble, with •their troQps, at the city of 
ItouTla, close upon tl>c Christian frontier. 

lionchi was the most virulent nest of •Moorish depredators 
in the whede border country. It was situated in the midst of 
the wild Seiraniii, or cliai!H()f ^mountains of the same name, 
which are uneommouly lo^', bv(?lv('n, and preeipitous. It 
stood on an almost isolated lock, nearly cncirclecrby a deep 
valley, or rather eliaspi, yirough which ran the beautiful fiver 
cjilfod llio Verde. 'Iho Moors of this city were the most 
active, robust, and warlike of all th6 momitainccrs ; ^nd their 
very children discharged the crossbow with unerring aim. 
'I'hey were incessantly harassing the rich plaifls of Andalusia: 
their city“ al^ounded with ("liristia* spoils; and their deep 
dungeon.s- were erowdi'd with Clifistian captives, who might 
sigh in vain for deliverance from this impregnable forlres^TT' 
Such was Honda in the time of the Moors; and it has Iver 
retjiined something of the same charact^, even to the present 
day. Its inhabitants continue to be among the boldest, 
fiercest, arid most tidventurou.s, of the ^ Andalusian iiionn* 
taiiieers; and the Serrania de lloatjla is famous, as the most 
^dLWigeroiis resort of the bandit and the contrabandista. \ . 

Ham(*l» i^eli, suniamed Kl Zegri, was tlie conttnan^cr of 

tJiis belligerent city and its fierce inhabitants.. He was ot* the 

_ * ® 
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tribe of the Zcgris, aad one of the most proud {tudi^brin^ of 
that warlike race. Beside the mhabitants of Konda^ he had 
a legion of African Moors in his immediate service. They 
were of the tribe of the Gomeres; mercenary troops, wliose* 
hot African blood had‘not yet been tempered by the'softer 
living of l^ain; and whose whole business was to fight. ' 
These he kept always ^'eH armed and well appointed. The- 
rich pasturage of the valley of Honda produced a breed of 
horses, famous for strength and speed : no cavalry, therefore^ * 
jras better mounted than the band of Gomeres. Eapid OJr- 
the march, fierce in the attack, it would sweep down upOn-th^fe 
Andalusian plains like a sudden blast from the mountains; iand - 
pass away as suddenly, before thei’c was time for pursuit. ' »- 
There was nothing that stirred up the spirit of the MOorsJ 
of Jthe frontiers more thoroughly than the idea of a foray. ■ 
'fhe summons of Bexir was gladly obeyed by the aJf aydes-ojf^ 
the border towns; and in a little while there was a force 
fifteen hundred horse, and f(^ur thousand foot, the very- pith•" 
and marrow of the surrounding country, assembled within the* 
walls of Honda. Thp people of tlie place anticipated with 
eagerness the rich spoils of Andalusia, that were soon to 
crowd their gates. Throughout the-'day, the city resounded^ 
with the noise of kettledrum and trumpet; the highmettled 
steeds stamped and neighed in t^jj^ir stalls, as if they srhared ‘ 
the impatience for the foray ;/*vhile the Christian capti\^s 
sighed, as -die varied din of preparation reached to their rocky - 
dungeons, denoting that a fresh assault was prejmring against 
their countrymen. ' • t- ' 

The infidel host sallied forth, full of spirits ; anticipating an 
easy ravage, and abundant booty. They cncomngcd each' 
other in a contempt for the i)rowess of the foe. Mahy of the' - 
warriors of Malaga, and some of the mountain towns, had- 
insultingly aiTayed themselves in the splendid armour of the ' 
Christian knights, slain or taken prisoners in the fhmouiS' 
massaci'e; and some of them rode the Andalusian steeds' 
which had been captured on that occasion. 

The wary Bej^ir had concerted his plans so secretly dud 
expeditiously, that the Christian towms ef Andalusia had nbt'^ 
the least suspicion of the stonn, that had gathered beyond the ^ 
mountains. The vast and rocky range of the Serranm 
Hond^^ext^ded like a skroen, covering all their-.^inOvemehlts/ 
from observation. , . ^ o i 
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Tho army made its way as rapidly as. the rugged nature of ^ 
the mountajus would permit, ^ided by Hamet el Ztigri, thO' 
bold olcayde of Ronda, wl^p knhw every pass and defile;- Not 
a drum,,nor the clash of a cymbal, nor the blast of a trumpet, 
wae permitted to bo heard. The mass‘of war rolled quietly 
on, us the gathering cloud to the brow of the jnouutains, 
intending to burst down, like the thtinderbolt, upon the pl*fin, 

Nevm:* let the most wary commander fancy himself secure 
from discovery; for rock# haVe eyes, and trees have ems, and 
the bjrds of the air have tongues, to betray the most secret * 
enterprise. There chanced, at this time, to be six Christian 
soputs prowling about the savage heights of the Serrania do 
Ronda.; They were of that kind of lawless Ruffians who infest; 
the borders of belligerent countries, ready at any time to fight 
for pay. or prowl for plunder. The vidld. mountain passes ,of 
^ain:ha^ ever abounded with loose, rambling vagabonds of 
the kind; soldiers in war, robbers in peace; guides, guards, 
srim^glers, or cut* throats, according to tlic circumstances of > 
the ease. t 

'** These six marauders,” say» Fraj; jj^ntonio Agapida," 

“ wer^, on this occasion, chosen iuvStruments, sanctified by the ^ 
righteousness of their cause. They were lurking among the 
mountains, ,to entrap Moorish cattle, or Moorish prisoners ;• 
both of which were equally saleable in the Christian market,” 

They had ascended one of 1 ?¥ 0 *l<jft!l(.’st cliffs, aud were look-* • 
out, like birds of prey, ready to pounce upon any Hiing that ’ 
might offer in the valley, \vhen they descried the MooRsh 
army emerging from a mountain glen. They watched itin' 
sdenco, as it wound below them, remarking the Standards of 
the yarious towns, and the peuiioiis of the commanders. They 
hovered about it, on its march, skulking from dliff to clift*, un¬ 
til they saw liJie route by which ib intended to enter the 
Christiaii country. They tiicii dispersed, each making his 
waji by the secret passes, of the mountains, to some different 
aleayde, that tliey might spread the alarm far and wide, and 
each get a separate reward. ‘ 

jQnC'hastened to Luis Feniandez •Puerto Calrero, the same 
valiant alcayde who repulsed Mnley Aben Hassan from 
the walls ofAlhama, and who nou* commanded at Ecija, in 
th$i, absence of the master of Santiago. 0 there roustA the 
town of Utrm, and the placefi of that neighbourhoods pu^^g' 
them all on the alert. ^ ’ 
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Puerto Oarrero was a cavalier of consummate vij^our and 
activity. lie immediately sent'Tcoiiriers to the alcaydes of the 
neijjfhbourinj^ fortresses, to Herman Carrello. captain of a Ijotly 
of the Holy Brotherhood, and to certain knights of the order 
of Alrtintara. Puerto Carrero was the lii>5t to take the held. 
Knowing the hard and hungry service of these, border soam» 
per^t, he made every man' take a liearty ropa-^t, ‘ and see that 
his horse was well shod, and ])erfectlv appointed. Then, all 
being rcfn'slA'd, and in valiant art, ho sallied forth to seek the 
^»>Moors. He had but a handful of men, the retainers of his 
houseliold and troops of his captaincy; but they were well 
aianed and mounted and accustomed to tlie sudden rouses of 
the border; men with Avliom the cry of “Arm and out! to 
horse and to the fic'ld was sufficient at any time to put 
them in a fever of andmation. 

While the northern jiart of Andalusia Avas thus on ihc alert, 
one of the scouts had hastoneil southward, to the city of 
Xei*es, and given tlie alarm 4.0 the A'aliant Marquis of Cadiz. 
When the marquis heard, that the Moor was Over the bnrd(^, 
.and that the staiuUird. of Malaga Avas in the advance, his heart 
bounded with a momentary joy; for he remembered the 
massacre in the mountains, Avherc his valiant brothers had 
been mangled hcfoi e his eyes, 'i'he verA' authors ®f his cala- 
mity Avere now at hand, and he/iattered himself that the day 
of vengeance had arrived.' 

Il(^ matle a hasty levy of his retainers, and of the fighting 
men of Xores, and liuried ofi“, with three liuudrod horse and 
two hundred foot, all resolute men, and panting for revenge. 

In the meantime, the vetovan Bexir had accomplished his 
moi'ch, as he inuigined, nndiscoATi’ed, From the opimiiigs of 
the craggy defiles, he pointed out t’lO fertile plains of Anda¬ 
lusia, and regaled the*Jpycs of his soldiery uAvifh the rich 
country tliey were about to ravage. The fierce Gonieres of 
Honda Avere flushed with joy at the sight; and even their 
steeds seemed to prick up their ears, and snuff the breeze, as 
they beheld the^sceiu's of tlieir frequent forays. 

When they came to Avhrre the mountain defile opened into 
the low land, Bexir divided his force ifeto three parts : one, 
eonq)osed of foot soldipls, and of such as were weakly 
mounted, he left to guard the pass; being too experienced a 
vetoj'an ij^)t to Imow the importance of securing retreat- A 
second body l^e placed in ambush, among the groves and 
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tliicketa on tke banks of the river Lopm’a. ITie third, con- , 
sistiii}^' of light cavalry, he seift forlli to ravage the Camnina, 
or groat jdain of Uti'cra. *]VIost of this latter force was com¬ 
posed of iriie fiery Goincrcs of Ihjiida, moniited on the flt'ct 
steeds bred among the mountains. It *was led by the* bold 
alycado llamet el Zegri, wlio was ever eager to be foremost in 

the fjrav. * • 

1/ 

Little suspecting, that the country on both sides was on 
the alirui, and riidiing fr5 ii'all directions to elos# upon them 
in jreav, this fiery troop daslied forward, until tliey came vythin , 
two leagues of Utrera. Here they scattered themselves about 
the plain, careering routid the great herds of cattle, and flocks 
'of sheep, and sweeping thoin into droves, t» be hurried to the . 
mouiitiiiiis. • 

Whih* they were thus dis])Ci’SLMl in evory direction, a tro 4 )p 
of hoiso,^cUit[ body of foot, from Utreia, cine suddenly upon 
them, 'file Moors rallied together in sm ill parties, and en¬ 
deavoured to defeiu I tbenis dees but they were without a 
lead ‘f ; for Hamet el Zegri was at a d s' lnce, having, like a 
hawk, ipide a wide circuit iu pufsuit oft hii^ pi’oy. The ma¬ 
raud "rs sot)u way, aufl Hed towards the ambush on the 
banks of tlie Loper i, being hotly pursued by the men of Utrera. 

When tlv’y reached the Lon'u’a, th ' Moors in ambush rushed 
forth. With furious cries; aiiH the iiigitives, recovering cou¬ 
rage from this rcinforccmeiitt' rallied, and turned upon their 
pursuers. The Christians stood their ground, tlioujjh greatly 
inferior iu number. 1’lieir Kinees were soon broken, and tRey 
canx* to sliarp work with sword and ciineter. The Christians 
fought valhintly, butwere in danger of being overwhidip^’d. The 
bold Hamet hud colli cted a liandful of bis scattored Goraeres; 
and leaving his prey, hadg illojicdbiwards the^ceno of action. 
His little troop of horsemen liarl I’eafluMl the crest of a rising 
ground, at no great distaiicfb, whe*i trumpets were heard in 
another direction, and Luis Fernandez Fuerto Carroro, and 
his followeis, came galloping into the field, and charged upon 
the infidels in flank. 

The Moors wore astounded, at ftnding war thus brcalcing 
upon them from varkius qniirter.s of what^tliey had ex}iected 
to find an unguarded country. Thgy fouglit for a sliort time 
with desjieration, and resisted a vehement assault from the 
knights (pAlcautara, and the men-at-arms of ’tlie Holy 
Brotherhood. At length the veteran Bejir v^as struck from 
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, his horse Puerto (Oirrei’o, and taken pnScmcr, and the 
whole force gave %vay and fled/ In their flight they separated, 
and took two roads to the mo'tintakis; thinking, by dividing 
their forces, to distract the enemy. The Christians *were too 
few td separate. Puerto Carrero kept them together, pur¬ 
suing one division of the enemy with great slaughter. This 
battle took place at the fountain of the fig tree, near to the 
Lopera. Six hundred Moorish cavaliers ■were slain, and 
many takenr prisoners. Much spofiil was collected on the 

iJield,^ with which the Christians returned in triumph to their 
homes, 

The lai^er body of the enemy had retreated along a 
road, leading morerto the south, by the banks of the Guade- 
leto. Wh6n they reached that river, the sound of pursuit 
had died away; and they rallied, to breathe and refresh 
themselves on the margin of the stream. Their force was 
reduced to about a thousand horse and a confused multitude 
of foot. While they were scattered, and partly dismounted on 
the banks of the Gaudclete, a fresh storm of war burst upon, 
them from an oppoj«ite ditection. It was the Mai^juis of 
Cadi?!, leading on his household troops, and the fighting' men 
of Xeres. When the Christian warriors came in sight of tlic 
Moors, they w'ere roused to fury at beholding many of them 
arrayed in the ai'mour of the ca^nlicrs who had been slain 
among the mountains of 'Malaj^. Nay, some who had been 
in that dfheat, beheld their own armour, which they had cast 
aw&y in their flight, to enable thernsclv.es to climb the moun¬ 
tains. Exasperated at the sight, they rushed upon the foe, 
with till} ferocity of tigers, rather than the temperate courage 
of cavaliers. Each man felt as if he were avenging the death 
of a relative, hr wiping out his own disgrace. The good 
marquis himself beheld tj powerful Moor bestriding the horse 
of his brother Beltran : giving a cry of rage and anguish at 
the sight, he rushed through the thickest of the enemy, at¬ 
tacked tlie Moor with resistless fury, and, after a short combat, 
hurled him breathless to the earth. 

The Moors, airea(iy vanquished in spirit, could not with¬ 
stand the assault of men thus madly«excited. They soon, 
gave way, and fled for the‘ defile of the Serrania de Honda, 
where the body of troops had been. stationed to secure a 
rctri^'at. „These, seeing them come galloping w?dly up.the*^ 
defile, with Christian banners in pursuit, and the flash of 
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wqapous at thqir deadly, work, thought all Andalusia was upon . 
them, and fled, without awaiting an attack. The pursuit 
continued among glens an^ defiles; for the Christian waniors^ 
tiiiger for ^•evGngc, had no compassion on the foe. 

When the pursuit was over, the Mai^uis of Cadiz aifd his 
followers reposed themselves upon the banks of ,the,Gaudelete, 
where they divided the sj)oil. Amdng this wei-c found milny 
riclj, corslets, helmets, and weapons, the Moorish trophies of 
the, defeat in the mountaifts df Malaga. Several were claimed 
by^tlieir owners,, others were known to have bdonged to noble 
cavaliers, who liad been slain or taken piiaoners. There were 
several, horses also, richly csparisoiicd, which had pranced 
proudly with the unfortunate warriors, they sallied out 
of Aiitequera upon that fatal expedition. Thus fhe exulta-. 
tion .of tbe victors was dashcil wiih melancholy, and rnantj a 
Imiglit wflis seen lamenting ovex the helmet or corslet of some 
loved companion in sums. 

The good Mai*quis of Cadiz w^is resting under a tree, oli. 
thp, banks of the Gaudelete, when the horse, w’hich ^ had 
belonged to his slaughtered brother Heltyai:^ was brought to 
him. ''fte laid his hand u]Mm the mane, and looked wistfolly^ 
at the empty saddle, llis bosom heaved with ^'iolcnt agita¬ 
tion,, and his lip quivered, and was pale. “Ay de imV mi 
herraano I ’ “ Wo is me, m^biothcr! ’ was all that he said, 

for the grief of a warrior i1i.any words. He looked 

around on the field strewed wiU« the bodies of this enemy.; 
and, in the bitterness of his wo, he felt consoled by the idf'a,- 
thahhis brother had not llbeii unrevenged.^ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

I 

The bold al^ydc of Honda, llain^it el Zegri, had careered 
wide over the caminiia of Ctrera,* encompassing the flocks 
and herds, when he heard the burst of war at a distance. . 
ihere were with him but a handful of his Gomoros. Hp saw^ 

• “En el dcspqjo de la balalla so vieron |ntlclms ricaa eorarus e 
capi( i^tas e barberaa do las que so habian»perdido on el Axafquiao oiJras 
naiichas ariu8'8> e alijunas |ueron conucidas de sub ducfios quo las hlivian 
dejado para fuir, e otras fueron conoeidas^ que erjfn muy senaladas de 
hdthbr^'prindpales que havian quctlado*mucrtos e cauUvos, c fueron , 
t^medos mqcKos de loa ihismos c^vallos con su 3 ricas si Has, de los qiie 
que'daron e»I»#Axarquia, a fueron conocidos cuioa eran.”—‘Ciira di^ 
Palacios, c. 67". ■ , , ; ' ' 
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tlie scamper and pui^suit afar off, and beheld the Christian 
horsemen spurring madly on towards the ambuscade, on the 
banks of the Lopera. IlamCt Ic^ed his hand tviumi)haiitly 
aloft for his men to follow him. “ The Christiaiw dngM are 
oursf’ said he, as he put spurs to his horse, to lake the 
enemy in rear. 

The little band which followed Hainct scarcely amounted 
to thirty horsemen. They spuired across the plain, and 
reached a,rising ground, jnst as the force of I’uerto 
Carrel a had charged, with souiul of trumpet, upon the fiank 
of the party in ambush. Ilamet beheld the luadlongrout 
of the ainiy with rage and consttriifition. He foiind the 
country was pouiirg ioith its hgiuns btin exei) qiinUr ,: nd 
perceived that llieie was no safety hut in precipitate flight, 
lint wlpeh way to fly r an army was belueen him and the 
mountain pass: all the forces of the neighb()nil|<j«-d wei-e 
rushing to the holders, the wIkjIc route by which he had 
come was, by this time, occupied by the foe. He clieek('d 
his steed, rose in his stiruijis, and rolled astern and thought¬ 
ful eye over the eonntiy; ihen, sinking into his saddle, he 
setmed to con mune f(U* a moment with himself. Turning 
quickly to his he singltd out a n negado Chri'^lian, a 

traitor to his icliguai and Ids king. “Come hither, ’said 
IJanu t: ‘"llioii kiiowest all the jjCcrct passes of this counliy?” 
“I do,’ replied the r(ijHgad(|. “Host thou know' any cir¬ 
cuitous luiite. solitary and untravclled, by which we can jiass 
AviJe within these troops, and reach the S*'irraniar’ 'Hie 
renegado paused: “J'luh a route 1 know, but it is lv,}l of 
peril; fer it leads ihrc-ugli the heart of the Christian land.” 
“ It is well,” said Hamet. “tlienioic dangerous in ajpeaiance, 
'the less it w ilbbe suspected. !N(>w% heaikcai to me. hide by 
my side, 'ihou .scest fihis purse of gold am? this cimeter. 
Take us by the route' then hast menlicjiied, sale to the pass of 
the Seiiania. and this pin so shall be thy reward ; beliay us, 
and this cimeter shall cleave thee to thc’ saddle bow.’’*-' 

The renegado obeyed, tiembling. They turned off from 
the direct loaci to che irkountains, and struck soulhwarcl lo- 
w'ards Lebii.va. passing by the most sol^t iry roads, and along 
those dee]) rambiak and iiiiv’ines by which the country is iuter- 
sected. It was inde ed a daring c<)m>c. Every now and tjien 
they.heard the distant sound of'trump'cts, and th^ shinu hclhj 
* (^nra de los Palacios, uhi snpr-'A. 
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of towns and villfi^es, and found that.the war was still hur- , 
rviui? t ) the bordci's. They hid tliemselves in thickets, and 
in tlie dry beds of rivers, jintirthe danf^er had passed by, and 
then resuined their course. Hamet el Zegri rode on in silence, 
his hand upon hi« cinicter, and his upon the reiibgado 
guide, prepared to sacrifice him on the least signolltreachery; 
W'liilc his band followed, gnawing tlfeir lips with rage, at hav¬ 
ing thus to skulk through a coiiiitrv they Had come to ravage. 

When night fell, they struck ijito more praeUcable roads, 
ahyavs keeping wide of the villages and hanilets, le^t the * 
watchdogs should betray them, lu this w’ay they passed, in 
deej^in dniglit, by Arcos, crossed the Guadalete, and eft'ected 
their retreat to the mountuins. The da^ dawned as they 
made their waiy up the .savage defiles. 'J'heir coinrade.s had 
been bunted up these very glens by the .enemy. J*lve}y miw' 
and then^they came to where there hud been a partial fight, 
or a slaugktcr of the fugitive's: and the rocks were red with 
blood, and strewed witli inangl(;d bodies. The alcayde of 
lionda wa.s almost frantic Avitli rage at seeing many of his 
bravest^warriors, lying stiff and* stark.* a ^irey to tlie hawks 
and vAtltnres of the mountains. Now and then some wretched 
Moor would crawl out of a cave or glen? whither lie had fled 
for refuge;.for, in the retreat, many of the liorsi'inen had 
abandoned their stt'f'ds, throVn awav their armour, and clam- 
bered up the cliffs, where they coifld not be piir-sued by the 
Christian cavalry. • 

The Moorish army had sullied forth from Rondn amidst 
shouts and acclamations;*luit wailings were lieaid wuthin its 
wadis, as the aleayde and his broken baud returned,Avithout 
banner or trumpet, and haggard Avith famine and fatigue. 
'J’he tidings of their disaster ha<l jiroeoded llu'fli, borne by the 
. fugitives of tli» army. No one A’enlifrod to speak to the stem 
Haiuet el Zegri as he entered tb(? city, for they saw a dark 
cloud gathered upon his l)row^ 

“ It seemed,” says the pious Antonio Agapida, “ as if Hea¬ 
ven meted out this defeat, in exact rctribrnion for the ills 
inflicted upon the Christian Avarriorsr in tlie heights of Msdaga.” 

It was equally sigiial#and disastrous. Of^the brilliant array 
of Moorish chivalry, wdiich de.scendcid .so confidently into An- 
didpsia, not more than two hundred escaped. I'he choicest 
froops ofUljc frontif'r Avorc ‘either taken oi* dt'strflyedthe 
Moorisli g.airkons enfeebled, and iuanA' aiciaydgs and cavaliers 
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of noble lineage carried into captivity, who were afterwards 
obliged to redeem themselves )vith heavy ransoms. 

This was called the battle of liOjicra, and was fought on tho 
17th of September, H83. Fci-dinand and Isabella were at 
yittoVia, in Old CastilK when they received* news of tlic vic¬ 
tory, and the standards taken from the enemy. They cele¬ 
brated the event witli processions, illumfriations, and other 
festivities. Ft'rdinaiid sent to the Marquis of Cadiz the royal 
raiment whmh ho had worn on that day, and confen'cd on 
him, and all those who should inherit his title, the privilege 
of w earing royal robes on our Lady's (hiy in September, in 
commemoration of this victory. 

diieen Isabella Avas equally mitidful of the gi'cat services 
of Don Lfiis Fernandez Piirito Cancro. Beside many en¬ 
comiums and favours, she sent to his wife the royal vestments 
and robe of brocade, which she had worn on the tame day, 
to be worn by her, during her life, on the anniveisaiy of that 
battle.'^ I 


’(JIIAPTKR XXIV. 

In the midst of the bustle of w^arlike aftairs, the worthy 
chronicler Fray Antonio Agapida pauses to note, fvith curious 
accmracy, the dLstinguislied j-ec^ption given to the Count de 
Cabra, and his nepliew%'' the alcavde de los Donzelos, at the 
stately aiM ecrcTuonious court of Castile, in reward for the 
eafftmu; of the Moorish king Boabdil. . 

“ The court,’' he observes, was held, at the time, iif the 
aneieul,Moorish palace of the city of Cordova; and the cere¬ 
monials W’crc arranged by that venerable* prelate Don Pedro 
Gonzales de Mbndoza, bishop of Toledo, and graiid caidinal 
of Spain. *' ' 

it was on Wednesday* the 14th of October,” continues the 
precise Antonio Agapida, “that the good Count de Cabra, 
accoi-ding to aiTang-'jnont, appeared at the gale of Cordova. 
Here ho w^as met by the grand cardinal, and the Duke of 
Vilhihermosa, iiiegitimatc brother of the king, together wilfr 
many of the fir.st grandees and prelates *of the kingdom. By 
this august train w'as bft attended to the palace, amidst 
triuinpliaiit strains of martial music, and the shouts of a pro^ 
digmus lunhifude. % * ' 

• * Variatta, Abarca. Ziirita, Pulgar, &c.4 
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“ When the count amved in presence of the sovereijrns, • 
who wci’O seated in state, on a*dais, or raised jmrt of the Hall 
of Audience, they both ^rose.* The king advanced exactly 
five stopj^^towards the count, wlio knelt, and kissed his Ma¬ 
jesty's hand; but the king woidd not "receive hint as aTmere 
vassal, but embraced him with affectionate cordiality. The 
queen also advanced two steps, aitd received the count With 
a countcmance full of sweetness and benignity. After he had 
kissed her hand, the king’and queen returned to the^ thrones; 
and, »nishions being brought, they desired the worthy ^ount 
to*bo seated in their presence,’’ This last circumstance is 
wu-itti-u in large letters, and followed by several notes of ad¬ 
miration, in the manuscript of the worthy J’ray AnUmio Aga- 
pida; u ho considers the I'xtraordinary pxivilege df sitting in 
the presence of the catholic sovereigns an honoiu' wcU worth 
fighting for, 

“ The good count took his scat at a short distance from the 
king; and near him was seated ^the Duke of Najera, then 
the ilisliop of Paloncia, then the Count of Aguilar, the Count 
Luna, and Don Cutierc do Cardtjuas, commander of 

Lcon^* * 

“ On the side of the queen w'cre seated the grand cardinal 
of Spain, the Duke of Villahermosa, the Count of Monte 
Key, and the Bishops of JaAi and Cuenca, each in the order 
in which they are named. Thd Infanta Isabella w'as jjrc- 
vciited, by indisposition, from attending this ccrcmojiy. 

“ And now festive music resounded through the sumptuous 
hall; and, behold, t'W'ciitf ladies of the queen’s retinue en¬ 
tered, niagnifi.cently attired; upon which twenty youthful 
cavaliers, very gay and galliard in their array, stepped forth; 
and, each taking his fair partner, they commenced a stately 
,,dance. The C9urt, in the meantime,’* observes Fray Antonio 
Agapida, “ looked on with lefty and becoming gravity. 

“ When the dance was concluded, the king and queen rose, 
to retire t6 supper, and dismissed the court with many gra¬ 
cious expressions. He was then attended, by all the gmndees 
present, to the palace of the grmid* cardinal, ^herc they par¬ 
took of a sumptuous l^anquct. 

On the following Saturday, th» alcayde do los Donzeles 
was received likewise w'ith great honours; but the ceremonies 
Were so artaig^ged, as to be a dfegree less in dignity than those 
sho^vn to his uncle; the latter ^ing consi^red the principal 
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actor in tins g;rcat Rchievement. Tims, the grand cardinal 
and the Duke of Villahermosi did not meet him at the gate 
of the city, but received him in the palace, and entertained 
him in conversation until summoned to the sovereigns. 

“ When the alcaycTe do los Donzeles entered the presence * 
chamber, 4;he king and queen rose from their chairs; but, 
wilhout advancijig, they embraced liim graciously, and com¬ 
manded him to be seated next to the count de Cabra. 

‘'The Infanta Isabella came forth to this reception, and 
tookjher seat beside the queen.., When the court were,.all 
seated, the music again sounded tlirough the hall, and the 
twenty ladies came forth, as on the preceding occasion, richly 
attired, but in different raiment. They danced, as before; 
and the Infanta Isabella, taking a young Portuguese damsel 
for a partner, joined in the dance. When this was concluded, 
the king and queen dismissed the alcayde de loq, Donzeles 
with great courtesy, and the court broke up.” 

The worthy Pray Antonio Agapida here indulges in a long 
eulogy on the scrupulous discrimination of the Castilian court, 
in the distributvwi ..of its' honours and rewards; by which 
means eveiy' smile, and gesture, and word, of the sovereigns 
had its certain valuL*, and conveyed its equivalent of joy to 
the heart of the subject: “ a mrtter well worthy the study,” 
says he, “of all monarelis; wtio are too apt to distribute 
honours with a hecdles.s caprice, that renders them of no avail. 

“ On fine following iSunday, both the Count de Cabra and 
th^ alcayde de los Donzeles were invitf d to sup with the sove¬ 
reigns. The court, that evening, was attended by tlie highest 
nobility, arrayed uith that cost and splendour for which the 
Spanish nobility of those days was renowned. 

“ Before shppcr, there was a stately and coremoniouR 
dance, befitting the dignity of so august a coart. The king. 
led forth the queen, in‘grave ‘and graceful measure; the 
Count do Cabra was honoured with the hand of the Infanta 
Isabella; and the alcayde de los Donzeles danced with a 
daughter of tl^c Marquis de Astorga. 

“ The dance being concluded, the royal paily repaired to 
the supper table, ^ which was placed on«ian elevated part of the ' 
saloon. Here, in full view of the court, the Count de Cabra 
and the alcay^de de los Donzeles supped at the same table , 
witli th<i, king, the queen, and'the Infiinta. The ioyal family 
were served by the Marquis of Villena. The cupbearer to 
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the kill" was his neiihcw, Fadrique do Toledo, son to thc» 
Duke of Alva. Don Alonzo *de Estahiga had the honour of 
fulfillin" that office for tUe queen, and Tello de Aguilar for 
the Iiifanita. Other cavaliers of rank and distinction waited 
on the count and the alcayde de los Donzgles. At one o^jlock, 
the two distinguished guests wore dismissed, with many cour¬ 
teous expressions, by the sovereigns.* 

“ Such,” says Fray Antonio Agapida, “ were the great 
honours, paid at our most exalted and ceremonies court, to 
thfsc renowned cavaliers. But the gratitude of the sovereigns 
did not end here. A few days afterwards, they bestowed 
upon them large revenues for life, and others to descend to 
their heirs; wuth the privilege, for thcm» and their descen^- 
dants, to prefix tlie title of Don to their names. ‘ITioy gave 
them, moreover, as armorial bearings, a Moor’s head crowned, 
with a gqlden eliain round the neck, in a sanguine field, and 
twenty-two banners round the margin of the escutcheon. 
Their descendants, of the houses ^f Cabra and Cordova, con¬ 
tinue to bear these arms at the present day, in memorial 
of the victory of Lucena, and the capture of Boabdil el 
Chicor.'” 


CILVPiER XXV. 

• • 

The valiant Rodcrigo Ponce de Leon, Marquis jif Cadisf, 
was one of the most vigilant of commanders. He kept^ 
his p.iy a number of converted Moors, to scitc as adalides or 
armed guides. These mongrel Christians were of great ser¬ 
vice in procuring information. Availing themselves of their 
Moorish character and tongue, they penetrate^into the ene¬ 
mies’ country, prowled about the castles and fortresses, 
noticcil the stS,te of the walls, the*gates, and towers; the 
strength of their garrisons, *and tbe vigilance or negligence 
of their commanders. All this they repotted minutely to the 
mai'quis; who thus knew the state of every fortress upon the 
frontier, and when it might be attacked With advantage. 
Besides the various towns and cities over which he held a 
feudal sway, he had afways an armed force*about him, read]y. 

* The account given by Fray Antonio Agapida, of this .ceremoni^, 
elfaractcriStic of the old Spanish* court, agrees in almost .eyeipr JMUV 
ticalar, with* ah ancient manuscript, made up from the Chxhnicles of 
the curate of Ips Palacios, and other old Spanish 

0 * . 2 
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* foi" the field. A host* of retamei*s fed in his hall, who were 
to follow him to danger, and death itself, witliout 
inquiring wh6, or why, they fought. The annones of his 
wore supplied with helms, tmd cuirasses, and weapons 
Cif alf kinds, ready furnished for use; and his stahles wei*e 
filled with hardy steeds, that could- atond a mountain 
hcaihper: 

The marquis was aware, that the late defeat of the Moors, 
on the banks of the Lopera, had wealvcnod their whole 
fi'ontitT; for many of the castles and fortresses had lost their 
nlcaydes and their choicest troops. He sent out Ins w^‘ 
hounds, therefore, upon the range, to asccrtfiin where a suc¬ 
cessful blow might be struck; and they soon rctmned with 
word, that Zahara was weakly garrisoned, and short of 
prendsiems. 

This was the very fortress which, about two ycijrs before, 
had been stormed by Muley Aben Hassan; and its capture 
had been the first blow of this eventful war. It had ever 
since reinained a thorn in the side of Andalusia. All the 
Christians had been »carried away captive, and no ciyil popu¬ 
lation had been introduced in their stead. There'were aao 
women or children in the place. It was kept up as a mere 
military post, commanding one qf the most important passes 
of. the mountains, and was & stiong-bold. of Moorish mai au- 
ders. - The marquis was animated by the idea of regaiuii^ 
t][lis fortress for his sovereigns, and wresting from tlie old 
Moorish king this boasted trophy of his prowess. 

He sent missives, therefore, to the brave Luis Fernandez 
Puetro, Carrero, who had distinguished himself in the late 
victory, and to Juan Almaraz, captain of tlic men-at-arms of 
- the Holy Brotherhood, informing them of his designs, and 
inviting them to meet Lim with their forces on the banks jof. 
tiie'Guadalete. 

** It was on the day,” says Fray Antonio Agapida, “ of 
the glorious apostles St. Simon and Judas, the 28th-of Oc¬ 
tober, in the^ear^ofwgrace 1483, that this chosen hand ,of 
Christian soldiers assembled, suddenly and secretly, at the 
;appo!mted place. „ Their forces, whea united, amounted to 
‘'Kix hundred horse and fifteen hundred foot. Their gathering 
place was at the entrance of^the defile leading ,to Zahara. 
*Tlhit ansient town, renowned in Moorish warfase,* is situated 
in one of -the^ugbest passes of the Senania de Honda. It 
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is biiilt round the craggy cone of a hill, oA the lofty summit • 
of which is a strong castle. *Tho country around is broken 
into deep barrancas or ravines, some of which approach its 
very vi^alts. The place had, until recently, been considered 
impregnable; but,” as the worthy l^raj Antotxio Aj^pida 
ediaerves, the walls, of iinprognablo fortresses, like the 
virtue of self-confident saints, have their' weak pointy of 
attack.” , ^ j 

The Marquis of Cadiz advanced with his little army in the 
dead of the night, marching silently up the deep and, dork 
defiles of the mountains, and stealing up the ravines, which 
exttoded to the walls of the town. Their approach was 
tioiseless, that the Moorish sentinels upon the walls heard 
not a voice or a footfall, 'i'hc marquis was accoihpaiucd by 
his old escalador, Ortega do Prado, who had distinguished 
himself the scaling of Alhama. This hardy veteran was 
stationed with ten men, furnished with scaling ladders, in -a 
CJivity among the rocks, close t(* the w'alls: at a little dis¬ 
tance seventy men were hid in a ravine, to be at liand to 
fifecoudijim, when he should bavcf fixed kis ladders. The rest 
of thlc. troops were concealed in another ravine, commaudin^ 
a fair approach to the gate of tlic fortress. A shrewd and 
wary adalid, well acqiminl^d with the place, was appointed 
to give signals; and was sc? stationed, that he could be seen 
by tlie various parties in ambu^i, but was hidden from the 
gaiTison. 

The remainder of tj^ie night passed away in profound quiet. 
Tliw Moorish sentinels could bo heard tranquilly patrolling the 
walls,- in perfect security: the day dawned, and the rising sftu 

• began to shine against tlie lofty })oaks of the Serrania.rde 

• Honda: the sentinels looked, from their ’battl?;meuts, oveV’ a 
’SJTvage but quiet mountain country, Where not a human being 
was stirrin^; they littic dh'aiiit'd* of the mischief that l^y 

' lurking in every ravino and chasm of the rocks aiwiid them. 
Apprehending no danger of surprise in broad day, thegrentei’ 
■part of the si^diers abandoned the walls^and powers, and - de¬ 
scended'into the city. ■ * • .i' > 

> By Orders iof the ftiarquis, a small bocly of light c&i^aky 
passed-along-the glen, and, tm-nifig round a point of, 
shdwcd thjBmsclves before the town; they skirted tlic field #1- 
mmbto the'gatesi ats if by way of bravado, and te thif 3 :’thc 
garrison' to a skirmish. The Moors were «kot ^low -in replying 
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to it. About seventy horse, and a number of foot who had 
guarded the vralls, sallied forth ^impetuously, thinking to make 
an easy prey of these insolent marauders. The Cliristian horse¬ 
men fled for the ravine; tlic Moors pursued them down the 
hill, ifntil they heard a great shouting and tumult behind 
them. Looking round, they beheld tlieir town assailed, and 
a sdaling party mounting fhe walls, sword in hand. Wheeling 
about, they galloped furiously for the gate. The Mai*quis of 
Cadiz and Luis Fernandez Puerto Can*ero rushed forth at the 
same time with their ambuscade and endeavoured to cut them 
off; but the Moors succeeded in throwing themselves within 
the walls. . 

While Puerto Carrero stormed at the gate, the marquis put 
spurs to his horse, and galloped to the support of Ortega de 
Prado and his scaling party. He an ivod at a moment of im¬ 
minent peril, when the party w^as assailed by fifty Moors 
armed with cuirasses and lances, who were on the point of 
thrusting them from the wnlls. The marquis sprang from his 
horse, mounted a ladder, sword in hand, followed by a num¬ 
ber of his troops, apd made a vigorous attack upon the 
enemy.They were soon driven from the walls, and the 
gates and towers rcinained in possession of the Christians. 
The Moors defended themselves i\'|r a short time inrthe street; 
but at length took refuge in tht. castle, the w'alls of which 
were strong, and capable of holding out mitil relief should 
arrive. T! he marquis had no desire to carry on a siege, and 
he* had not provisions sufficient for many prisoners: he 
granted them, therefore, favom-ahle terms. They were per¬ 
mitted,' pn leaving their arms behind them to mai’ch out, 
with as mucli of their effects as they could cairy; and it was 
stipulated, that they should jiass over to Bai-bary. The mar¬ 
quis remained in the jilawe, until both towm and castle were 
put in a perfect state of defence, and strongly garrisoned. 

Thus did Zahara return once more into the possession of 
the Christians, to the great confusion of old Mnley Aben 
Hassan; who, ^having paid the penalty of his ill-timed 
violence, was now 'deprived of its vaunted fruits. The 
Castilian sovereigns were so gratified by tliis achievement of 
the valiant Ponce de Lcoip} that they authorized him, thence¬ 
forth, to entitle himself Duke of Cadiz and Morquis pf Zahara, 
The warrior, however, was so‘proud of the original title) 

I ’***Cura do los Talacios, c. 68. 
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under which he liad so often signalized, himself, that he gave , 
^ it the precedence, and always signed himself Marquis Duke 
of Cadiz. As the reader jnay have acquired the same predi¬ 
lection, wo shall continue to call him by his ancient title. 


CHArTER xxyi. 

In this part of his chronicle, the worthy Fray Antonio 
Agapida indulges in triumplfant exultation over 4;he downfall 
of JZahfira. “ Heaven sometimes speaks,” says he, “ through 
the mouths of false prophets, for the confusion of the wfbked. 
By tJie faU of the fortress was the prediction of the santon of 
Granada in some measure fulfilled, that tjie ruins of Zahara 
should fall upon the lieads of the infidels.” • 

Our zealous chronicler scoffs at the Moorish alcayde, 
lost his ^I’tress by surprise, in broad daylight; and contrasts 
the vigilance of the Christian governor of Albania, the town 
taken in retaliation for the storm^g of Zahara. 

The important post of Alhama M as, at this time, confided by 
King Ferdinand, to Don Diego Ijopez fjp Mendoza, Count of 
TendlUa; a ca^'aUer of noble blood, brother to the grand 
cardinal of Sixain. He hud been instruotod by the king, not 
merely to maintain his post, but also to make sallies, and lay 
waste the; surrounding com. try. His fortress -was critically 
stationed. It was within seven B?agties of Granada, and at no 
great distance from the u-arlikc city of Loxa. It m‘us nestled 
in the lap of the momitiiins, commanding the high road* to 
Malaga, and a view ovcf the extensive vega. Thus situate, 
in the heart of the enemy’s country, suiTOundcd by foes ready 
to assail him, and a rich country for liiin to ravage, it*bchoved 
this cavaUcr to bo for ever on the alert. Ile^as, in fact, an 
experienced veteran, a shreu'd and wary oflScer, and a com¬ 
mander amazingly prompt and fertile in expedients. 

On assuming the command, he found that the garrison 
consisted but of one thousand men, horse and foot. They 
were hardy troops, seasoned*in rough mouutaiii campaigning; 
but reckless and dissolute, as soldiers *are lipt to be, when 
accustomed to predatory M’arfai’e. They would fight hard for 
booty-—and then gamble it hoedlcjnsly away, or squander it in 
lic^ntious.revelling. Alhama abounded with hawking, sharp* 
xng, idle hangers on, eageur to* profit by the vices and follies 
the garrison. The soldiers were ofteiier ^ gamming and 
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. dancing^ beneath the<^ walls, than keeping wnteh upon the 
battlements; and nothing was heard, from morning till night, 
1»^ the noisy'contest of cards and dice, mingled with-the 
sound of the bolero or fandango, tho drowsy strumming of 
the guitar, and the mining of the castanets; while often the; 
whole was interrupted by the loud brawl, and fierce .and 
blobdy contest. * , . > 

The Count of Tcndilla set himself vigorously to reform 
these' excesses, , He knew that laxity of morals is generally 
attended by neglect of duty; and that the least breach^f 
discipline, in the exposed situation of, his fortress, might be 
fetal. Hero is but a handful of men,” said he^ “ it is 
necessary that each man should be a hero.” 

He endeavoured to awaken a proper ambition in the minds 
of rhis soldiers, and .to instil into them the high principles of 
chivalry. “ A- just war,” he observed, “ is often fvcndei^d 
wicked and disastrous by the manner in which it is con¬ 
ducted: for the righteousness of the cause is not sufficient to 
sanction the profligacy of the means; and the want of oi-dcar 
mid subordination among tllL* troops nuiy bring min i»nd dis¬ 
grace upon the best concerted plans.” But we cannot describe 
the character and conduct of this renowned commander iiit 
more forcible language than of Fray Antonio Agapida, 
excepting, that the pious father, places, in the foreground of 
his. virtues, his hatred of the Moors. 

“■The Count de Tendilbi,” says ho, “was a mirror of 
Christian knighthood: watchful, abstemious, chaste; devout, 
and thoroughly filled with tho spirit of the cause. “He 
laboured incessantly and strenuously for the glory of the 
feith, and the prosperity of their most Catholic majesties; 
and, above all,'' he hated the infidpls with a pure and holy 
haired. This worthy cavalier discounttmaiiccil all idleness, 
rioting, chambering, and -vCantonnbss, among his soldiers. He 
kept them constantly to the exercise of arms, making them 
adroit in the use of their weapons and management oi* their 
Steeds, and prompt for tlic field,* at a moment's notice. He 
permitted no sound of lute, or haqi, or song, or other loose 
minstrelsy, to be heard in his fortress ^ debauching tho "ear 
and softening the valour,of the soldier: no other music was 
allowed but the wholesome rolling of the drums and braying 
of the trumpet, and such like spirit stirring iristrumenta, as 
fill , tho mind with r thoughts of iron war. AU wandering 
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minstrels^ »liarpmj> pedlars, sturdy trulls, and other camp 
«trumpery, were ordered to pa^ up their baggage, and were 
drammed out of the gatgs o/ Alhama. In' place of such 
rabble, h(? introduced a train of holy friars, to inspirit his 
people by exhortation, and prayer, and chorsd chanting f and 
to spur them on to fight the good fi^ht of faith. All games 
of (diance were prohibited, except the game of war; and this' 
lie laboured, by vigilance and vigour, to reduce to a gameiof 
certainty. Heaven smiled upon the elforte of this righteous 
cavalier. His men became soldiers at ajl points, and terrors 
tiotlio Moors. The good count never set forth on a ravage 
without observing the rites of confession, absolution, and 
communion, and obliging his followers to dp the same. Their 
hftuncrs were blessed by the holy friars whom he fnaintained 
in Alhama; and, in this way, success •was secured to his 
jurms; and he was enabled to lay waste the laud of thn 
heathen. 

• The fortress of Alhama,” continues Fray Antonio Aga^ 
pida, “overlooked, from its lofty site, a great part of tbo 
fertile \vga, watered by the Caziu*aiid tlu? Xenil. From' this 
he' made frequent sallies, sweeping away the flocks and herds 
from the pasture, the labomer from the fit'ld, and the convoy 
from the rbad; so that it»was said by the Moors, tliat a 
beetle could not crawl across the ve^a without being seen by 
Count Tendilla. Tlie pcasautiy, therefore, were fain to betake 
themselves to watch -towers and fortified hamlets, where they 
shut up their cattle, g^nered tlieir com, and sheltered thCir 
wives and children. Even there they were not safe; the 
count would storm these rustic fortresses with fire amj sword; 
make captives of their inhabitants; carry off the corn, the 
oil, the silks, and cattle; and leave the ruiEs blazing and 
smoking withiA the very sight of Gitlkiada. 

■'“It wasi a pleasing and*refresliing sight,” continues the 
good father, “ to behold the pious kuightand his followers 
returning from one of diese crusades, leaving the rich kmd of 
the infidel in smoking desolation behind tl^m. To behold 
the long line of mules and asscS, laden with the pluiideu 
of the Gentiles, the hbsts of captive Moors, men, women, and 
children; droves of sturdy bceves,*lpwing kiue, and bleating 
^ecp>; ail winding up the stee^ acclivity to the gates of 

Alhama, pricked ' - . 

thus thriv^ on tl 


cm by the Catholic soldiery. Mi[g^ gamSon 
} &t of the land and thckspojl of the infidel: 
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, nor was he unmindful of the pious fathers, whose blessings 
crowned his enterprises with success; a large jwrtion of the 
spoil was always dedicated to the ohurch, and the good Mars 
were ever ready at the gatcjs to hail him on his rcsturn, and 
receive the sluire allotted them. Besides these allotments, he 
made many votive offerings, either in time of peril or on thQ 
eve of a foray; and the chapels of Alhama were resplendent 
with chalices, crosses, and other precious gifts, made by this 
Catholic camlier.” 

ITius eloquently does the venerable Fray Antonio Agapida 
dilate in praise of the good Count de Tcndilla; and other 
historians, of equal veracity but less unction, agree in.pro- 
nounciiig him one of the ablest of Spanish generals. So 
terrible, in'-fact, did be become in the land, that the Moorish 
peasantry could notnveiiture a league from Ciranada or Loxa,' 
to labour in the fields, without peril of being carried into 
captivity. The people of Granada clamoured against Muley 
Aben Hassen for suffering bis lands to bo thus outraged and 
insulted, and demanded to have this bold mai’audcr shut up 
in his fortress. Thejold monarch was roused by theii;remon¬ 
strances. lie sent forth powerful troops of horse to ptotcct 
the country during*’the season that the husbandmen w'crc 
abroad in the fields. These troops patrolled, in formidable 
squadrons, in the neighbourhood of Alhama, keeping strict 
watch upon its gates, ko that it was impossible for the 
Christians to make a sally, without being seen and inter¬ 
rupted. 

While Alhama was thus blockaded by a roving fore® of 
Moorish cavalry, the inhabitants were aw'akenod, one night, 

a tremendous crash that shook the fortress to its founda¬ 
tions. The gihisou flew to arms, supposing it some assault 
of the enemy. The alarm, proved to have becit caused by the 
rupture of a portion of thd wall, Which, undermined by heavy 
rains, had suddenly given way, leaving a large chasm yawn" 
ing towards the plain. 

The Count de Tcndilla was for a time in great anxiety. 
Should this breach be discovered by the blockading horse¬ 
men, tliey would arouse the country. ^ Granada and Loxa 
would pour out an overwhelming force, and they would find 
his walls ready sapped for an assault. In this fearful ciaer- 
gency, the couitt displayed his noted talent for ospedients. 
He ordered a qjiantity of linen cloth to be stretched in front 
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of the breach, painted in imitation of stoflc, and indented with 
-battlements, so as, at a distance^ to resemble the other parts 
of the walls. Behind this screen, he employed workmen, day 
and night,*in repairing the fracture. one was permitted 
to leave the fortress, lest information of its defenceless plight 
should be carried to the Moors. ^Light squadrons of the 
, enemy were seen hovering about the plain, but none approachlsd 
near enough to discover the deception; and thus, in the course 
of a few days, the wall was rebuilt stronger than ITefore. 

Tliere was another expedient of this shrewd veteran, wjiich 
greatly excites the marvel of Agapida. “ It happened,” he 
obscr\'e8, “ that this catholic cavalier at one time was destitute 
of gold and silver, w’hcrewith to pay the ws^es of his troops ; 
and the soldiers murmured greatly, seeing that they had not 
the means of purchasing necessaries from the people of the 
town, Ii» this dilemma, what does this most sagacious com¬ 
mander ? He takes him a number of little morsels of paper, 
on wdiich he inscribes various sums, large and small, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the , case, and signs them w'ith his owti 
hand .and name. These did he give to th« soldiery, in earnest 
of their pay. How! you will say, are soldiers to be paid with 
scraps of paper ? Even so, I answer, and well paid too, as I 
will presently make manifest: for the good count issued a 
proclamation, ordering the inhabitants of Alhama to take 
these morsels of paper for the full amount thereon inscribed, 
promising to redeem them, at a future time, with silver and 
gold, and threatening ,sc\prc punishment to all who shoiild 
refu(?e. The people, having full confidence in his words, and 
trusting, that he would be .a- willing to pfrfomi the Que pro¬ 
mise, as he certainly was able to perform die o^er, took these 
curious morsels of paper without hesitation or demur. 

“ Thus, by a*subtle and most mirdbulous kind of alchymy, 
did this catholic cavalier turn ^vortliless paper into precious 
gold, and. make his late impoverished garrison abound in 
money.” 

It is but just to add, that the Count Teg^idilla redeemed 
his promises like a loyal knight;* and this miracle, as it 
appeared in the eyeS of Fray Antonio Agapida, is the first 
instance on record of paper money, *which has since inundated 
tJie-civilized world with unbounded opulence. 
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. . ' . CHAPTER XXVII. 

• 

’ The Spanish cavaliers, who had sur^dved the meinorabie 
massacre among the mountains of ]SIalaga, although they had 
rcpc&tcdly avenged the deatli of their companions, jret 
not forget the horror and humiliation of their defeat. Nothiti^ 
would satisfy them but to undertake a second expeditithi of 
the kind, to carry fire and sword throughout a wide pait'-of 
the Moorish territorit's, and to leave - all those regions w‘hich 
had triumphed in their disasters, a black and burning moiiu- 
ment of their-vengeance. Their wishes accorded with tho 
policy of tlic king, who desired to lay waste the country^ and 
destroy the resources, of the enemy; every assistance waS 
therefore given, to promote and accomplish their enterprise! 

>In the spring of 1484, the ancient city of Antoquera aghin 
resounded with anus. Numbers of the same cavaKersi ^lib 
had assembled there so gaily the preceding year, again came 
Wheeling into the gates, with their steeled and shining Wari- 
riors, but with a more dark and soloihn brow than on thf^ 
disnsti'oiis occasion for tiiey had the recollection .,of thieh: 
slaughtered friends present to their minds, whose deaths they 
were to avemge. 

In a little while there was a qhosen forec of ffix thousaud 
horse and twelve thousand foot assembled in Antequera, many 
of them the very flower of Spanish chivalry, troops of the 
established military and religious orders, and of the Holy 
Biotherhood'. 

Every precaution had been taken to provide this army wi^ 
all things needful for its extensive and perilous inroad. 
merous surgeons accompanied it, who were to attend tipon dfl 
the sick and wounded, without charge, being paid for thrir 
services by tho queen. ^Isabella also, in her considerate hmnal- 
nity, provided six spacious tents, 'furnished with beds, and all 
things requisite for the wounded and iitfiiin. -fhfcsti* 
tinned to be used in 4ll great expeditions throughout thb Wa^, 
and were called the Queen’s Hospital. The worthy father, 
TVay^ jAaitonio Agapida, vaunts this benignant provisioU df 
the introduction of a regular camp* hospital 

in campaigning service, .i’ ' . . - . > 

Thus thoroughly prepared; the cavaliers issued' forth" from 
AntOqueja in splendid and terrible array, hut withdesS exult¬ 
ing confidence ^nddvaunting ostentation than on the^ir former 
foray; and this was the order of the army. 
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• Don Alonzo do Aguilar led the advanqc guard, accompanied 
hy Don Diego hei-nandezdc Cofdovn, alcayde de lois Donzeles, 

‘ apd liuis .Fcniq,u4oz Puerto CUiTcro, Count of Pahna, with 
their, household troops. *They were followed by Juan do 
jilcido, Juan do iilmara, and Carlos dc^liezman, of thq dioly 
brotherhood, with tlio men-at-anns of thfcir captaijjcies. . 

; The second battsdion was eomraJindcd by the, Marquis-of 
Cadi^ and the muster of Saiithigo, with the cavaliers of iian- 
tiago, and the troops of tfie House of Ponce Leon « 'with these 
ali^o went the senior commander of Calatrava, aaid the knights 
of that order, and various other cavaliers {ind their rejtabJers. 
r The right wing of this second battalionVas led by Gonsajlvo 
idc Cordova, afterwards renowned as grand captain of Spain; 
the left wing, by Diego Iiopcz de Avila. ^rh('.y were accom¬ 
panied by several cavaliers, and certain ^aptains of the Holy 
Brotherhood, Avith their men-at-aims. 

The Duke of Medina, Sidonia and the Count de Cabra com- 
rpanded the third battalion, with the troops of then’ respective 
houses. 'J’hey were accompanied by other eommundors of note, 
yirith their forces. • ^ 

, The? rear-guard was brought up by the senior commander 
and knights of Alcantara, followed by thc«Andalusian cliivalry, 
h'om Xerez? Ecija, and Carjjxona. 

. Such was the army that issued forth from the gates of Ante- 
quera, on one of the most extensive to/a.?, or devastating in- 
^pads, that ever laid waste the kingdom (rf Granada. 

The army entered the Moorish temtoiy by the w'ay^of 
Alora, destroying all the tiom fields, vincyai-ds and orchards, 
and plantations of olives, round that city,’ It then proceeded 
through the rich valleys and fertile uplands of Coin,* Cazara- 
boncla, AJmexia, and Cartama, and, in ten flays, all those 
fertile jregions^were a smoking and« frightful desert. From 
henco it pursued its slow* and destructive course, like the 
stream of lava of a volcano, through the r^ions of Pupiana and 
Alhcndin, and so on to the vega of Malaga, laying waste tlie 
.grpves pf (dives and almonds, and the fields of grain, and des- 
tyqying cA^ery g;reen thing. The»Moofd of* some of those 
■places interceded in vain for their groves and fields, ofiering 
to deliver up their Christian capti(fes. One part of the army 
blockaded, the towns, while the other ravnged the surrounding 
Country. • Sometimes the Mbors sallied forth desperately to 
dpfend. th^ property, but were driven Back to .t&ir gates 
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■with slano^htcr; and their suburbs pillaged and burnt, it 
was an awful spectacle at nCght, to behold the volumes of 
black smoke, mingled with lurid flames, that rose from the* 
burning suburbs, and the women' on the walls of ,thc town, 
wringing their hands,*^ and shrieking at the desolation of their 
dwellings. 

»The dc*stroying army,* on arriving at the sea coast, foimd 
vessels lying off shore, laden with all kinds of provisions and 
munitions for its use, which had bden sent from Seville and 
Xerez. It was thus enabled to continue its desolating career. 
Adriincing to the neighbourhood of Malaga, it was bravely 
assailed by the Mocft*s of that city, and there was severe^ skir- 
iniRhiiig for a whole day; but while the main part of the 
anny encc¥intercd*the enemy, the rest ravaged the whole vega, 
and destroyed all tlm mills. . As the object of the expedition 
\vas not to capture places, hut merely to hum, ravage, and 
destroy, the host, satisfied wdth the mischief they had done in 
the vega, turned their hacks upon Malaga, and again entered 
the mountains. They passed by Coin, and through the 
regions of AUagngiia, andt Gatcro, and Alhjuuin; all which 
were likewise desolated. In this way did they make the cir¬ 
cuit of that chain of rich and verdant valleys, the glory of 
those mouiitaius, and the pfidc^and delight ofc: the Moors. 
For forty days did they continue on, like a consuming fire, 
leaving a smoking and howling waste to murk their course, 
until, wcaiy with the work of destruction, and having ftdly 
sjikted tlu'ir revenge for the massacre of the Axarquia, they 
rc^turned in triumph to the meadows of Antequera. , 

In the month of June, King Ferdinand took command in 
person 6f this destructive army. lie increased its force; and 
hcj added to itt means of mischief several lombards, and other 
heavy artillery, intended for the battering »s>f towns, and 
managed by engineers from France and Germany, With 
these, the Marquis of Cadiz assm'cd the king, he would soon 
be able to reduce the Moorish fortresses. They were only 
calculated for defence against the engines anciently used in 
warfare. ITiefr walls apd towers were high and thin, d€i*, 
pending on tlieir rough and rocky situations. The stoue and 
iron balls, tliundertd fronw, the lombards, woidd soon tumble 
them in ruins upon the heads of their defenders. 

Tlie fat^ of Alora speedily proved the truth of this opinion! 
It was stfongly^pos^d on a rock, washed by a river. The 
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artillery soon battered down two of the towers, and a part of 
the wall. The Moors were tlAown into consternation at the 
'Tchemence of the assault, and the effect of those tremendous 
engines n^jon their vaunted bulwarks. The roaring of the 
artillery, and the tumbling of the walls? terrified the women; 
who beset the alcayde with vociferous supplicatiqps to sur¬ 
render. The place was given up bn the 20 th of Jime, *011 
(•ondition that the inhabitants might depart with their effects. 
Tlio people of Malaga, as yef unacquainted with the power of 
this battering ordnance, were; so incensed at those of Alora, 
for what they considered a tame surrender, that they i;^ould 
not admit them into their city. 

A similar fate attended the town of Setepil, built on a lofty 
rock, and esteemed impregnable. Many times liad it been. 
Ixisiegcd, under former (ylinslian kings, Ijot never had it been 
taken. Jjjveii now, for several days, the artillery was directed 
against it without effect; and many of the ca\'alicrs murmured 
at the Marquis of Cudiz, for ha^ng counselled the king to 
attack this unconqucmblc place. 

On tljp same night that these it}proachcs were uttered, the 
marqffls directed the artiUeiy himself. Jlo levelled the lom¬ 
bards at the bottom of the walls, and at the gates. In a little 
while, the gates were hattcil^d to pieces ; a great breach was 
em'cted in the walls; and the Moors vrere fain to capitulate. 
'I'wtuity-four Christian captives, Vlib had been taken in the 
defeat of the mountains of ]Malaga, were rescued from the 
dungeons of this fortress, and hailed the Marquis of Cadiz %s 
their deliverer. * * 

Needless is it to mention the capture of various other places, 
which surrendered without waiting to be attackc*d. The 
Moors had alw'ays shown great br/ivcry and ^rseverance in 
. defending thei^ towns; they were formidable in their sallies 
an<l skirmishes, and patient in enfduring hunger • and thirst 
when besieged; but this terriblt^ ordii^nce, which demolished 
their wall’s with such ease apd rapidity, overwhelmed them 
with confusion and dismay, and rendered vain all resistance. 
King Ferdinand was so struck with the dltR?ct*of this artillery, 
that he ordered the nmmber of lombards to be increased; and 
these potent engines had hencefoilji a great influence on the 
forinnes of the war. 

* The last operation of this year, so disastrous to the Moors, 

* Cura de los Palacios. * • 
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was an inroad by Kipg ycrdinfuid, in the latter part of sum¬ 
mer, into the vega; in which^ie ravaged the country, burned 
two villages near to Granada,' and destroyed the mills close to 
the very gates of the city. ^ 

Oid Muley Abcii Kassan was overwhelmed with dismay at 
this desolation; Ayhich, during the whole year, had been 
raging throughout his territories, and had no\r reached to 
the walls of his capital, llis fierce spirit was hrokcji by mis¬ 
fortunes and infirmity : he ofFcr6d fo purchase a peace, andto 
hold his crown as a tributary vassal. Ferdinand would listen 
to no propositions ; the absolute conquest of Granada was the 
great object of the war ; and he was resolved never to rest 
content without its complete fnlfilmcnt. Having supphed 
and strengthened ‘the gairisons of the places he Inul taken in 
the heart of the Moorish tciTitories, he enjoined their com¬ 
manders to render every assistance to the younger Moorish 
king, in the civil war against his father. He then returned 
with his anny to Cordova, in great triumph; closing a series 
of ravaging campaigns, tluA had filled the kingdom of Granada 
W'ith grief and constmiatitin. ^ 


CHAPTEll XXVIII. 

DirniifG this year of sorrow^ and disaster to the Moors, flie 
younger king Boabdil, most-truly called the unfortunate, held 
a diminished and feeble court in the maritime city of Ahncria. 

retained little more than the name of king; and was 
supported, in even the shadow of roysflty, by Uie countenance 
and treasures of the Castilian sovereigns. Still he ti*ust.cd 
that, in the fluctuation of events, the inconstant nation might 
once more rcvurn to Ins, standard, and replace him on the 
throne of the Alhambra u 

His motlicr, the high' spirited sultana Ayxa la Honep, 
endeavoured to rouse him from this passive state. “ It is a 
feeble mind,” said she, “that waits for llic turn of fortune’s 
wheel; the brave mind seizes upon it, and turns it to its 
purpose. Take th(? fields and you may drive danger before 
you; remain cowering at home, and it besieges you in youi' 
dwelling. By a bbld enteipriso, you may regain your splendid 
throne in Granada! by passive forbearance, you will forfeit 
even this, miserable throne in A'lmeria.” c I 

Boabdil hadthe force of soul to follow these courageous 
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eounsols; and, in a little time, Jlio evils’liis mother had pre- 
llieted fell upon him. 

Old .Miilcy Aboil TT:is.sa|ji was almost extinguished age 
and infiriif'ty.. lie had nearly lo.st Jiis sight, and was com¬ 
pletely bed-ridden. II is brother, Abcjulla, surnamed Kl 
Zngal, oi* “■ the valiant,'’ the same who liad assistt'd in the 
'massacre of the Spanish chivalry among the mountains of 
Malaga, was commander cjiicf of the Moorish armies ; and 
gradually took u])on himself nuist of the c.'tres of stivereiguty. 
Among other tilings, he was particularly zealous in espousing 
his brother's (juarrel with his son ; and he prosecuted it ivith 
Such .velKuncnce, that many .iiflirmcd there was somctliing 
more than fratcmal sinnpatliy at the botton* of his zeal. , 

The disasters and disgraees inflicted on the courilry by the 
Christians, during this year, had woumh'd the national feel- 
iiigs of thg'peoplc of Almeria ; and many had felt indignant, 
that IJoabdil should remain passive at such a time; or rather, 
should appear to make a eommou «ausc with the enemy. Ills 
umde Abdalla diligently foment<Kl this feeling by his agents. 
The sain^i arts were made use of that had been siieeessfiil in 
OramuTa. Boabdil was seer<‘tly. but actively, denounced by 
the alfaquis as an apostate, leagued Aith the Christians 
against his f^iimtry and his Airly faith. The affections tif the 
populace and soldiery were gradiralh" aliimated from him. and 
a deep conspiracy concerted for his destruction. In tlio 
month of February, 148o, FI Zagal suddenly appeared befor^ 
Almeria, at the head of a troop of horse. The alfaquis were 
prepared for his arrival, and the gates were thrown open to 
him. lie entered, wdth his band, and galloped to the jjitadcl. 
Tlie alcayde would have made resistance; but the garrison 
put him to death, and received El Zagal with acclamations. 
•El Zfigal laislicc? through tlic apariiiftnts of the alcazar, hut 
he sought in vain for Boabdfl. lie* found the sultana Aixa 
la lIoiTa in one of the saloons, with ^ .1 Alingcle, a younger 
brother of the monarch, a valiant Abcnccrrage, and several 
attendants, who rallied round them to protect ^em. “ Whore 
is the traitor Boabdil?” exclaimed*E1 Zagal. “I know no 
traitor more perfidiou^than thj^self,” exclaijned the intrepid 
sultana: “ and I trust my son is inliafety, to take vengeance 
on thy treason.” The rage of^ El Zagal was without bounds, 
wTieu ho leaisicd that his intended victim had escaped. In 
his fury he sjew the prince, Ben Ahagete ;• and his.followers 

1 
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fell Upon and massacred the Abcncerrago and attendants^ As 
to tlie proud sultana, slie Avas home away prisoner, and loaded^ 
with revilings; as haying uijl’ield |ier son in his rehellion, and 
fomented a cIatI war. ^ • 

I’he unfortmiatc IJoahdil had been apprized of his danger 
by a faithful soldier, just in time to make his escajje. Throw¬ 
ing himself ou one of tlie fleetest horses of his stables, and 
followed by a handful of adherent^, he had galloped, in the 
confusion, but of the gates of Alineria. SeA^eral of the cavalry 
trf Zagal, who were stationed without the walls, perceiyed 
his flight, and attempted to pursue him. Their horses were 
jaded with travel, and he soon left them far behind.« But 
whither was ho do fly ? Evc'ry fortress aud castle in the 
Idiigdom ‘was closed against him. lie knew not whom 
among the Moors to* trust; for they had been taught to detest 
him, as a traitor and an apostate, lie had no allemath’C 
but to seek refuge among the Clu’istians, his hereditary 
enemies. With a heavy beaid, he tm-ned his horse’s head 
towards Cordova, lie had to lurk, like a fugitive, through .a 
part of his OAvn dominions': nor did he feel himself secure 
until he had passed the frontier, and beheld the inGimtain 
burner of liis country towering behind him. Then it was 
that he became conscious of hisrhumiliating state ; a fugitive 
from his throue ; an outcast from his nation ; a king without 
a kingdom. lie smote his breast in an agony of grief. “ Evil 
^deed,” exclaimed he, “ was the day of my birth ; aud truly 
was I named El Zogoybi, the unlucky!” 

lie entered the gates of Cordova with downcast coueiten- 
ance, Jindwdtb a train of only forty followers. The sovereigns 
were absent: but the caAuliers of Andalusia manifested that 
S 3 mixmthy in the misfortunes of the monarch, that becomes 
men of lofty and chivd5roiis souls. Tliey rc'ceived him with 
great distinction, atteudbd him' with the utmost courtesy 4 
and he was honourably entertained by the civil and military 
commanders of that ancient dty. 

In the meantime, El Zagal put a new alcayde over 
Almeria, to govern in tlfe name of his brother ; and, having 
strongly garrisoned the place, he repaired to Malaga, w'here 
an attack of the Chrisfilins was apprehended. The young 
monarch being driven out of the land, and the old monarch 
blind apd bed-ridden, El Zagal, at the head of 4hc armies, 
was virtually«the ^sovereign of Granada. The ^people were 
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pleased with having a new idol look irp to, and a now' name 
jto shout forth; and El Zagal was hailed with acclamations, 
as the main hope of the nation. 


CHAPTER XXIX. * 

The great effect of the battering fudiianco, in demolishing 
the Moorish fortresses, in tthe^ preceding year, induced King 
Ferdinand to procure a powerful train for the eSmpaign of 
1445 ; in tlie course of which ho resolved to assault soin^ of 
the most formidable holds of the enemy. An army of nine 
thousand cavalry and twenty thousand infantry assembled at 
Cordova early in the spring; and the king.took the field on 
the 5th of April. It had been determined in scer^ council, 
to attack the city of Malaga, that ancient and important 
seaport, qp which Granada depended for foreign aid and 
supplies. It was thought proper previously, however, to get 
possession of various towns and fortresses in the valleys of 
Santa MaHa and Cartama, through which pass the roads to 
Malaga. , * • 

The first place assailed was the town of Renamaquex. It 
had submitted to the Catholic sovereigns in the preceding 
year, but had since renounce!?, its allegiance. King Ferdinand 
was enraged at the rebellion of tbc inhabitants. “ I will 
make their punishment,” said he, “ a terror to others ; they 
shall be loyal through force, if not through faith.” Th^ 
place was carried by stormy one hundred and eight of the 
princq)al inhabitants were either ^mt to tbc sword or hanged 
on tlio battlements. The rest were canied into captivity.* 
The towns of Coin and Cartama were besieged on the same 
day; the first by a division of the army led on by the Marquis 
of Cadiz; the second by another dif ision, commanded by 
Don Alonzo do Aguilar, and Luis Fdrnandez Puerto Cairero, 
the brave senior of Palma. The king, with the rest of the 
army, remained posted between the two places, to render 
assistance to citW division. The batteries ^opened upon 
both places at the same time; uhd the thunder of the 
’ lombards was mutually heard from one capip to the other. 
The Moors made frequent sallies, aiftl.a valiant defence ; but 
thqy .wore confounded by the tremendous uproar of the 
batteries, arid ^the destruction of their walls. In thciw jmean- 
*^algar. Garibay. Cara de los P^acios. 
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time, tlie alami fives* gatliercd togetlier the Moorish moiui* 
taineers of the Serrania, who .assembled in great numbers in. 
the eity of Monda, about a league,from Coin. 

They made several* attempts to enter the besieged town, 
liut in vain; they.were Ccacli time intercepted and driveh 
biU*l< by the Christians,,' and wei’e reduced to gaze at a 
distances in despair, on the destruction of the place. While 
thus situated, there rode one day into Monda a fierce anti 
haughty Moorish chieftain, at the head of a hand of swiirthy 
African horsemen : it was Hamet el Zegri, the fiery S 2 nrited 
alcayde of Ronda, at the head of his band of Gomeres. 
lie had not yet recovered from the rage and mortification of 
liis dcfeat^ on the banks of the Lopem, in the disastrous foray 
of Old Bexir. when he had been obliged to steal back to hiS' 
ihouutainS, w'ith thb loss of his bravest followers. He had 
ever since panted for revenge. He now rode among the host 
of warriors assembled at Monda. “ Who among you,” cried 
he, “ feels pity for the women and children of ■ Coin, exposed 
to captivity and death ? Whoever lie is, lot him follow me* 
w'ho urn ready to die as a Moslem for the relief of Moslems !” 
So saying, he seized a white banner, and, waving it over hia 
head, rode forth from the town, followed by the Gomeres. 
Many of the warriors, roused fiv liis words and' his example, 
spujTcd resolutely after his banner. The people of Coin, 
being prepared for this attempt, sallied forth as they saw the 
^vdiite banner, and made an attack ufion the Christian camp ; 
and, in the confusion of the moment, Hamet and his followers 
gallo 2 >cd into the gates. This reinforcement animatetd the 
besiegyd, and Hamet exhorted them to hold out obstinately 
in defence <'f life and the town. ' As the Gomeres were 
veteran warriors, the more they w'cro attacked, the harder 
they fought. ^ ^ • 

At length, a great breach was made in the walls; and 
Ferdinand, wlio was impatient of the resistance of the place, 
ordered the Hnlce of Naxera and the Count of Benavente to 
enter with thtir troops; and, as their forees were notsuffident, 
he sent word to Lnis dc Cerda, Duke of Medina Celi, to send 
a part of his p'eoplc to their assistance*. 

The feudal pride of the duke was roused at this demand. 

“ Tell my lord the king,” said the haughty grandee, “ that I , 
have C/Oiine to succour him with my household firobps. If my 
people ai‘e ordered to any place, 1 am to go witlutbem; but, if 
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I aaii' to remain in tlie oamp, th^y must‘remain with me: for 
.troops‘cannot serve without their commander, no?their com¬ 
mander without his troop^” , 

The rejJly of the higli-spiritcd grandee perplexed the cautious 
Pei-dinand, who knew the jealous pride of his powerful nflblcs. 
In the meantime, the people of the camp, having made all 
preparations for the assault, were impatient to be led forwal-d. 
Upon this Pero Kuyz dw Aliprcon put liimself at their head, 
and, seizing their mantas, or portable bulwarks, and their 
'other defences, they grade a gallant assault, aud fought their 
way in at tlic bi'oach. T'ho Moors were so overcome by the 
fury‘of their assaidt, that they retreat(;d fighting to the square 
of the town. Pero Ruyz de Alarcou thought the place w'as 
canded, when suddenly Hamet and his Gomcrcs caifle scouring 
through the streets, with wild war cries, and fell furiously 
upon thejChristians. The latter were, in their turn, beaten 
back; and, while attacked in front by the Gomeres, were 
assailed by the inhabitants with .all kinds of missiles, from 
their roofs and windows. They at length gave way, and rc- 
trmted through the breach. PcroTluyz clc Alarcon still main¬ 
tained’ his gi’ouud in one of the principal streets. 'The few 
cavaliers that stood by him urged him to fly! “ No,” said he, 

I came hero to fight, ail's, not to fly!” lie was presently 
surrounded by the Gomeres. Ilis companions fled for their 
lives. Pefore they fit‘rl, they saw liim covered with wounds, 
but still lighting desperately for tlie fame of a good eavalier,^^ 

The resistance of iiiliabitants, though aided by tUo 
valcftir of the Gomeres, was of no avail. The battering ar¬ 
tillery of the Christians demolished their walls; comjjustibles 
were thrown into their town, which set it on fire in various 
places, and they were at lengtli compcllccf to capitulate. 
They were permitted to depart witfi their effects, and the 
Gomeres with their aims. * llamef cl Zegri and his African 
band sallied forth, and rode proudly through the Christian 
eaiiip ; nor could Uic Bpanish cavaliers refrain from regarding 
with admiration that haughty warrior, and Jiis devoted and 
dauntless adherents, ’ " 

The capture of Cofri was accompanied Ijy that of Cartama. 
The fortifications of the latter wefe repaired and garrisoned; 

Coin being too extensive, to be defended by a moderate 
force, its 'ilratls were demolished. The siege of thfse places 

* Pulgar, part iii. cap. 4?. * 
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struck such terror into the surrounding country, that the 
Moors of many of the neighbouring towns abandoned their* 
homes, and flel ndth such of their^effects as they could cany 
away; upon which tlje king gave orders to demolish their 
wallsf and towers. . 

King Ferdinand now left his camp and his, heavy artillery 
near Cartama, and proceeded with his lighter troops to recon¬ 
noitre Malaga, lly this time the secret plan of attack, ar¬ 
ranged in the council of war at Cordova, was known to all the 
worlj^. The vigilant wai’rior, K1 Zagal, had thrown himftelt' 
into the place, lie had put all the fortifications, which were 
of vast strength, into a state of defence, and had sent orders 
to tlie alcaydes ofr the mountain towns to hasten with their 
forces to his assistance. 

(The veiy day that* Ferdinand appeaiud before the place, El 
Zagal sallied forth to receive him, at the head of acthousand 
cavalry, the choicest w^arriors of Granada. A hot skirmish 
took'place among the gardens and olive trees near the city. 
Many w’ere killed on both sides, and this gave the Christians 
a sharp foretaste of what they might expect, if they attempted 
to besiege the place. 

When the skirmisn w^as over, the Marquis of Cadiz had a 
private conference with the king.*' He represented the diffi¬ 
culty of besieging Malaga w’ith tlicir present force, especially 
as their plans had been discovered and anticipated, and the 
whole country was marching over the mountains to oppose 
tiiem. The marquis, who had secret intelligence from all 
quarters, had received a letter from Juceph Xerife, a Mo6r of 
Honda, pf Christian lineage, apprizing him of the situation of 
tiiat important place and its garrison, which Jit that moment 
laid it open to attack; and the marquis was urgent with the 
king to seize upon this critical moment, and secure a place, 
which was one of the most powerful Moorish fortresses on the 
frontiers, and, in the hands of Ibunet el Zegri, had been the 
scourge of Andalusia. The good marquis had another motive 
for his advice, ^ecopiing a true and loyal knight. In the 
deep dungeons of Honda languished several of his companions 
in arms, who had been captured in the dfefeat in the Axarquia. 
To break their chains, aiuf restore them to liberty and light, 
he felt to be his peculiar duty, as one of those who had most 
promoted ,±hat disastrous enterprise. 

King Ferdinand listened to the advi(3& of the marquis. He 
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knew the importance of Ronda., which Was considered one of 
•the keys of the kingdom of Graquida; and he was disposed to 
punish tlic inliahitiints, for^ the aid they had rendered to the 
gairison al; Coin. The siege of Malagi^ therefore, was aban¬ 
doned fru* the present, and preparations njade for a rapid and 
secret more agq^nst the city of Rontja. 


CHArTER XXX. 

The bold Hamet cl Zegri, the alcayde of Ronda, had re* 
turned sullenly to his strong-hold after the surrender of Coin. . 
He Ifad fleshed his sword in battle with the Christians; but 
his thirst for vengeance was still unsatisfied. Hamet gloried 
in tlic strength of his fortress and tlie valour of his {ieople. A 
fierce and warlike populace was at his command; his sigiial 
fires would summon all the wanaors of the Serrania; his 
Gomercs almost subsisted on tlic spoils of Andalusia; and in 
the rock on which his fortress was built were hopeless dungeons, 
filled with Christian captives, w'ho had been carried oif by 
these war hawks of the mountains. • 

Ronda was considered as impregnable. It was situate in 
the heart of^thc wild and rugged moiiiitaihs, and perched upon 
an isolated rock, crested by'a strong citadel, with triple walls 
and towers. A deep ravine, or gather a perpendieuLir chasm 
of rocks, of frightfiil dejith, sun-ounded three parts of the city; 
through this flowed the Rio Verde, or Green River. There 
were two submbs to Jbe^city, fortified by walls and towers, 
and’almost inaccessible, from the natural asperity of the rocks. 
Around this nigged city were deep rich vallcjrs, shelilered by 
the mountains, refreshed by constant streams, ^bounding with 
grain, and the most delicious fmits, and yielding verdant 
meadows; in wliich was reared a rffnowned breed of horses, 
the best in the whole kingdom for*a foray. 

Hamet el Zegri had scarcely returned to Ronda, when he 
received intelligence, that the Chiistian army was marching to 
the siege of Malaga, and orders from El Zag^l to send troops 
to his assistance, Hamet sent a part of his garrison for that^ 
purpose. In the nftantime, he meditated an expedition to 
which he was stimulated by pride and revenge. All Andalusia 
seas now • drained of its trpops: there was an opportunity, 
therefore,* for an inroad, by which he might wipe out the dis¬ 
grace of hit defeat at%ie battle of Loper^ Apprehending no 
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clilns^r to his inonntftiTi city, ’now that the storm of war had 
passed down into the vej^a of hlalaga, he left but ii remnant of 
his garrison to man its ■w alls; and, ^putting himself at tljc head 
of his band of Gomcrcs, swept down suddenly into’the plains 
of Andalusia. He , careered, almost without-resistance, over 
those vast- campinas, or pasture lands, which form a part of 
the domains of tlic Duke of Medina Sidonia. In vain the 
bells were mng, and the alarm hscs kindled; the band of 
Ilajuet had passed by before any force could be assembled ; 
and w as only to be traced, like a hurricane, by the devastation 
it had made. 

Harnet regained in safety the Serrania de Ronda, oxultmg 
in his successful inroad. • The mountain glens were filled ■with 
long drovi^s of cattle, and flocks of sheep, from the campinas 
of Medina Sidonia. There wercj mules, too, .laden with the 
plunder of the villages; and every warrior had some costly 
spoil of jewels for his favourite mistress. 

As El Zegri drew near to Honda, he was roused Irom his 
dream of triumph by tlui sound of heavy ordnance, bellowing' 
tlirough the mountain defiles. Ilis heait misgave .him: he 
put spurs to his horse, and g-alloped in advance of his lagging 
cavalgada. As he proceeded, the noise of the orchiancc in¬ 
creased, echoing from cliff to clilf. Spui-ring his horse up a 
craggy height, which commanded an extensive view, he beheld, 
to his consternation, the country about Honda white lA’ith the 
"tents of a besieging army. The royal standard, displayed 
before a proud encampment, showed that Ferdinand himself 
was present; while the iiKiessant blaze and thunder of ailillery, 
and the;, volumes of overhanging smoke, told the work of 
destruction that was going on. 

The royal amiy had succeeded in coming upon Honda by 
surprise, during the abseiiccof itsalcaydc, and'most of its gar¬ 
rison ; but its inhabitants were warlike, and defended them¬ 
selves bravely, trusting that Hamet and his Gomeres would 
soon return to their assistance. 

The fancied ^rength of their bulwarks had been of little 
avail against the batteries of the besiegers. In the splace of 
four days, three towers, and groat masses of the ■walls which 
defended the subm-bs, were battered down, and the suburbs 
taken and plundered. Lombards and other heavy ordnajac^ 
were now„ levelled at the walls of the city, and 6tones and. 
missiles of all khidsiiurlcd into the stretts. ITie igeiy rock on 
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which the city stood shook witji the thunder of tlie artillery; 
.and the Christian captives, de^ within its dungeons, hailed 
the sound as the promise of defiverance. 

When Wamet el Zegri l^ohcld his city tlius surrounded and 
assailed, he called upon his men to follow him, and imfkc a 
desp(?rate attempt to cut their way through to»its relief. 
They proceeded stealthily through Iho mountains, until they 
cfime to the nearest hcigl^ts above the Chiistian camp. When 
night fell, and part of the army was sunk in* sleep, they 
doeccnded.the rocks, and mshing suddenly upon the weakest 
part of the camp, endeavoured to break tlieir Avay through, 
and gain the city. The camp >vas too strong to be forced; 
they were driven back to the crags of the jnountaius, whence 
they defended themselves by show criiig dowm ^darts^ and 
stones upon their pursuers. • - • 

llame^now lighted alarm fires about the licights; his stan¬ 
dard was joined by the neighbouring mountaineers, and by 
troops from Malaga. 'I’hus reinforced, he made repeated 
assaults upon tlie Christians, cutting otf all stragglers from 
the cam^. All his attempts, hovT^cver, to force his way into 
the cify were fruitless. Many of his bravest iiioii were slain, 
and he w^as obliged to reti'cat into die tastnesses of the 
mountains.' ' . , 

In the meanw’hile, the distress,of Honda was hom'ly in¬ 
creasing. The Marquis of Cadiz, having possession of^tlie 
suburbs, was enabled to approach to the very foot of the per¬ 
pendicular precipice, risiiig from the river, on the summit fif 
which the city is built. At the foot of this ro(;k is a living 
foimtaiii of limpid w'ater, gushing into a great natunil biisin. 
A secret mine led down from within the city to this fountain, 
by several hundred steps, cut in the solid rol^k. From this 
the city obtaiiied its chief supply af wntor; and the steps 
were deeply worn by the w&ary feet of Christian captives em¬ 
ployed in the painful labour. The Marquis of Cadiz dis¬ 
covered this subterranean passage, and directed his pion<?crs 
to countermine it through the solid body of Jie rock. They 
pierced to the shaft; and, stopping it up* deprived the city of 
the benefit of this pr^ious fountain. ^ 

While the brave Marquis of Ckdiz was thus pressing the 
qjogo with'zeal, and glowing^with the generous thoughts of 
soon delivferlhg his companions in arms from the Moorish dun¬ 
geons, iar other were the feelings of the alc^de^ Hamet* el Zcgii. 
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He smote his breast, and gnas^ied his teeth, in impotent fiiiy, 
as he beheld, from the mounhiin cliffs, the destruction of the - 
city. Eveiy thhnder of the Christian ordnance seemed to 
batter against his heart. He saw fower after towcr'^tumbling 
by day, and at night i,he city blazed like a volcano. “ They 
fired not merely stones from their ordnance,” says a chmni- 
clet of the times, “but likewise great balls of iron, cast in 
moulds, which demolished every thing they struck.” They 
threw also balls of tow, steeped in pitch and oil and gun¬ 
powder, which, when once on fire, were not to-be extin¬ 
guished, and which set the houses in flames. 

Great was the horror of the inhabitants. They knew not 
where to flee for *rcfuge: their houses were in a blaze, or 
shattered by the ordnance. The streets were perilous, from 
thp falling ruins and the bounding balls, which dashed to 
pieces everything they encountered. At night athe city 
looked like a fiery fiirnace : the ciics and waitings of the 
women were heard betweoji the thunders of the ordnance, 
and reached even to the Moors on tlie opposite mountains, 
who answered themtby yell’s of fury and despair. j 

All hope of external succour being at an end, the inhabi¬ 
tants of Ronda were‘compelled to capitulate. Ferdinand was 
easily prevailed upon to grant th€-m favourable terms. The 
place was capable of longer resistance; and he feared for the 
safety of his camp, as the forces w ere daily augmenting on 
the mountains, and making frequent assaults. The inha- 
b\tants w'cre permitted to depart with their effects, either to 
Barbary or elsewhere; and those wbo chose to reside in Spain 
had lands assigned them, and were indulged in the exercise of 
their religion. 

No sooner did the place surrender, than detachments were 
sent to attack the Moors^, who hovered about 'the neighbour¬ 
ing mountains. Hainet el IZegri, ‘however, did not remain, to 
try a fruitless battle. He gave up the game as lost, and 
retreated with his Gomercs, tilled with grief and rage, but 
trusting to fortipie to give him future vengeance. 

The fiitit care of the good Marquis of Cadiz, on entering 
Honda, was to dejiver his unfortunate^'companions in arms 
from the dungeons of the fdrtress. What a difference in their 
looks, from the time, when, flushed with health and hope, mvl 
arrayed i,tt military pomp, they had sallied foi*th'‘^ upon the 
mountain fora}^ Many of them were abnost naked, with 
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irons at their ankles, and beards reaching to their waists, 
/Dicir meeting with tlie marqifis was joyful, yet it had the 
look of grief; for their joy avIis mingled with many bitter 
recoUcctiaas. There was An immense number of other cap¬ 
tives, among whom were several youug'men of noble families, 
who, with filial piety, had surrendered themselves prisoners 
in place of theif lathers. • 4 

The captives were all provided with mules, and sent to the 
queen at Cordova. The humtiiic heart of Isjibella melted at 
sight of the piteous cavalcade. They were all supplied 
by her with food and raiment, and money to pay their 
expenses to their homes. Their chains were hung as pious 
trophies against the exterior of the church of St. Juan de los 
Reyes in Toledo, whore the Christian travcfler may. regale his 
eyes with the sight of them at this very ^ity. 

Among^tlic jVtoorish captives was a yoiiiig infidel maiden of 
great beauty, who desired to become a Christian, and to 
remain in Spain. She had beem inspired with the light of the 
true faith, through the ministry of a young man, who had 
been a c;p.ptive in Ronda. He wifs anxious to complete his 
good Work by manying her. The queen consented to their 
pious wishes, having first taken care, tliat the young maiden 
should be pfopcrly purified ^)y the holy sacrament of baptism. 

“ Thus ^is pestilent nest of warfare and infidelity, the city 
of Ronda," says the worthy l^'Aiy •Antonio Agapida, “ was 
converted to the true faith by tbo thunder of our artillery. 
An example which was soon followed by Casanbonelas, Aliup- 
bella, and other towns* in* these parts; insomuch that, in the 
course of this expedition, no less than seventy-two places 
were rescued from the vile sect of Mahomet, and placed under 
the benignant domination of the cross.” • 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

■ 

The people of Granada were a versatile, unsteady race, 
and exceedingly given to make and unmake kings. They 
had, for a long time, vacillated ‘between old Mtiley Aben 
Hassen and his son, 9oabdil el Chico; sqmetimes setting up 
the one, sometimes the other, anfi. sometimes both at once, 
{^cording to the pinch and piressure of external evils. They 
found, ho^^er, that the evils still Avent on iuci^asing, in 
defiance oftevery change; and' were at> thoir wits’ end to 
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devise some new combination or arrangement, by which' an 
ejfBcient governracnt might be wrought out of two bad kings. ■ 

When the tidings anived of the fall of Honda, ajid the con«* 
sequent ruin of the frontier, a tumultuous assemblage took 
place ill one of the public squares. As usnaL the jieople 
attributed, tlie misfortunes of tlie country exclusively to tlje 
faults of their rulers: for the pojiulace never imagine, that 
any part of their miseries can origiriatc with themselves. A 
crafty aHiiqui, named Alymc Mazer, who had watched tho 
curi'ent oi‘ their discontents, rose, and harangued them. ^ 

“ lou have been choosing and changing,” said he, “ be-- 
tween tw’o monarchs ; and who and what are they. Muley 
Aben llassan for yno; a iiuiii worn out by age and infirmi¬ 
ties ; imabie to sally forth against tht' foe, even when juvaging 
tq the very gates of,the city; and Jloahdil el Chico for the 
other; an apostate, a traitor, a deserter from his,^tlirono, a 
fugitive among the enemies of his nation; a man fated to mis¬ 
fortune, and proi erbially najned ‘ the unlucky.’ 

“ In a time of overwhelming w'ar, like tlie present, he only 
is fit to sway a sceptji'e, udib can wield a sword. Would you 
seek such a man } You need not look far. Allah has sent 
such a one, in this tkne of distress, to retrieve the fortunes of 
Granada. You already know wtiom T mean. You know it 
can be no otlior than your general, the invincible Abdalla; 
whose surname of El Eag^d has become a watchword in 
battle, rousing tlio courage of the faitliful, and striking terror 
ihw) tlie unbelievers.” 

The multitude rcceivi'd the words of the alfaqui witli accla¬ 
mations ; they were delighted with the idea of a third king 
over Granada; and Abdalla cl Zagal, being of the royM 
family, and already in the virtual exercise of royal power, the 
measure had nothing in it that appeared oitber'rasli or vblonL 
A deputation was therefore seift to El Zagal at Malaga, 
inviting him to repair to Granada, to reccuve the crown. 

El Zagal expressed great surprise and repiignauee, when 
the mission aa'os announced to him; and nothing but his 
patriotic zeal for the public safety, and his frateimil eagerness 
to relieve the aged^Abeii llassan from Uic cures of govern¬ 
ment, prevailed upon him to accept the offer of the crown. 
Leaving, tlierefore, llodovan de Vaiicgas, one of the bravest 
Moorish generals, in command of Malaga, he departed for 
Granada, attendjid tlirce htindi*ed trusty cavalitjjrs* 
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Old Muley 'Aben Ilasscn did not wait* for the arrival of his « 
brother. Unable any longer to*buffet with the storms of the 
'times, his only solieitude was to* seek some safe and quiet har¬ 
bour of repose. In one of ^hc deep valleys which indent the 
Mediterranean coast, and which are shift up, on the land^ide, 
by stupendous mountains, stood the little city of Almunecar. 
The valley was watered by the river'Frio, and abounded with 
fruits, with grain, and w'itfi pa.sturagc. The city was strongly 
fortified; and the garrison aiid alcayde were d 0 \t)ted to the 
old monarch. This was the place chosen by Muley Abcn 
Ilassan for his asylnm. His first care was to send thither all 
his treasures; his next, to take refuge there himself; his 
third, that his sultana Zorayiia, and thcii; two sons, should 
follow him. • 

In the meantime, Muley Abdalla cl Zagal pursued Ijis 
journey tj^wards the capital, attended by his three hundred 
cavaliers. The road from Malaga to Granada winds close by 
Alhama, and is commanded by thj^t fortress. This had been 
a most perilous pass for tlie Moors during the time that 
Alharnjuwas eommanded by the t)ouiit do Tendilla. Not a 
traveller coidd escape his eiiglo eye; and his garrison wag 
ever ready for a sally. The Count de Tendilla, however, had 
been relieved from this artJaous post, and it had been given 
in charge to Don Gutiere do Padilla, clavero, or treasurer of 
the order of Calatrava, an easy, luddlgent man, who had with 
him three hundred gallant knights of his order, beside other 
inercenfiry troops. The garrison had fallen off in discipline; 
thc*cavalicrs were hardy in fight and daring in foray, but 
confident in themselves, and negligent of proper precautions. 
Just before the journey of K1 ZagM, a number of'these cava¬ 
liers, with several soldiers of fortune of the garrison, in all 
• one hundred and seventy men, had%allicd forth to harass the 
Moorish country during fts presbnt distracted state; and 
having rjivagod the valleys of the Sicirra Nevada, or snowy 
mountains, were returning to Alhama in gay spirits, and laden 
with booty. 

As El Zagal passed through thc'neigBbournood of Alhama, 
he recollected the fhicicnt perils of the ^oad, and sent' light 
con'cdors in advance, to inspect ^ch rock and ravine w'here a 
foe might-lurk in ambush, ^Oiie of these scouts, overlookiug 
a nanwVtflley, which opened upon the road, descried’a troop 
of horscmiia on the banks of a little strdSim.* They were di&- 
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mounted, and had fdkcn the. bridles from their steeds, that 
that they might crop the fresh grass on the hanks of the 
river. The horsemen were scattered about, some reposihg 
in the shade of rocks and trees, othex-s garnlliling for 
the spoil they had taken. Not a sentinel was posted 
to^ keep 'guard; cveiything showed the perfect security 
of men who consider themselves beyond the reach of 
<laiiger. , 

These cafcless cavaliers were, in fact, the knights of Caln- 
travQ,, with a part of theii* companions in arms, retuming 
from their foray. A part of their force had passed on with 
the cavalgada; ninety of tlic principal cavaliers had halted, 
to repose and refi’csh themselves in this valley. El Zagal 
smiled with ferocious joy when he lu'ard of their negligent 
security. “ Here will be trophies,” said he, “ to grace our 
entrance into Alhambra.” Approaching the valley with cautious 
silence, he wheeled into it at full speed at the head of his 
troop, and attacked the Cbristians so suddenly and furiously 
that they had not time to put the bridles upon their horses, or 
even to leap into the saddles, 'fhey made a confused but 
valiant defence, fighting among the rocks, and in the rugged 
bed of the river. Their defence was useless; seventy-nine 
wore slain, the remaining eleven Were taken prisoners. 

A party of the Moors galloped in pursuit of the cavalgada; 
they soon overtook it, winding slowly up a hill. The horse- 
Hjpii who convoyed it, pei’ceiving the enemy at a distance, 
made their escape, and left the spoil, to bo retaken by the 
Moors. ^ * 

El Zagal gathered together his captives and his booty, and 
proceeded, elate with success, to Granada. He j){iused before 
tlie gate of Elvira, for as yet ho had not been proclaimed king. 
This ceremony was imm'ediately performed; for the fame of 
his recent exploit had preceded him, and had intoxicated the 
minds of the giddy populace. 

He entered Granada in a sort of triumph. ITio eleven 
captive knights i of Calatiava walked in front. Next were 
paraded the ninety captured steeds, bearing the armour and 
weapons of their late owners, and mounted by as ma^iy Moors. 
Then came seventy Moorishliorscmcn, with as many Cliristian 
heads hanging at tlieir saddle-bows. Muley Abdalln tl Zaga? 
followed, furrounded by a number of distingui«licdVavaliei-s, 
richly attired; and the pageant was closed by a long caval- 
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of the flocks aud herds, and other booty, recovered from 
^he Chiistians.* * 

llic populace giizcd with almost savage trimiiph at these 
captive cavaliers aud the* gory heads of their companions, 
knowing them to have been a 2 )ai*t of the ^formidable garfison 
of Alhama, so long the scourge of Granada and th« terror of 
the vega. They hailed this petty fiiumph as an aiispicicArs 
opening of the reign ofttheir new inonai'ch. For several 
days the names of Mulcy Aben llassan aud IJoabflil el Chico 
were never mentioned but with contcmi)t, and the whole 
city resounded with the jnaises of El Zagal, or ‘*thc 
vaiiant.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

• • 

The elevation of a bold and active veteran to the throne of 
Granada, in place of its late bedridden king, made a vast 
diflercnce in the aspect of the waj, and called for some blow 
that should dash the confidence of the Moors in their new 
nionarcl^ and animate the Christialis to fij?sh exertions. 

Don* Diego dc Cordova, the brave Count de Cabra, W'as at 
this time in his castle of A'acna, where "he kept a wary eye 
upon the fibnticr. It w^a# now the latter part of August; 
and he grieved that the .summcT sliould pass away vritbout any 
inroad into the counti y of the foe. * 11 ^ sent out his scouts on the 
prowl, and they bro\ight him v/ord tliat the imimrtant post of 
Moelin w'^as but weakly garrisoned. This \Yas a castellated towil! 
strongly situate upon a hfgh mountain, partly suiTounded by 
thick forests, and partly girdled by a river. It defended one 
of the rugged and solitiuy passes by ■which the Cliristiuns 
were w'on't to make their inroads, insomuch fhat the Moors, 
. in their figurativ e way, denominated%t the shield of Granada^ 

The Count de Cabra scAt wor(J to the monarchs of the 
feeble state of the garrison', and gave it as his opinion that by 
a secret and rapid expedition the {dace might be surjwiscd. 
Kin^j Ferdinand asked tiie advice of his cou|^seIlor 8 . Some 
cautioned him against the sanguine* temperament of tlic Count 
and his heedlessness if danger. Moelin, jhey observed, was 
near to Granada, and might be ^[jromptly reinforced. The 
opinion of. the count, how’cyer, prevailed; the king, con- 

* Zurita,lil?. xx. c. G2. Mariana, Hist. Espafla. Arba^ta^ AunaJea 
do Aragon, t . * * 
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siderinpf him almost infallible in matters of border warfare 
since his captim’ (jf Tloabdil el (.’liieo. 

UTie kiiif^; departed from tJbrdova, therefore, and took post 
at Alcala la Rcid. for tlic purposi of beiiif' near to Mocliii. 
The' queen also proceeded to Vacna, accompanied by her 
children, d?riucc Juan and the Princess Isabella, and her great 
C(iunsellor in all matters, public and private, spiritual and 
temporal, tlie venerable Grand ('ardiual of Spain. 

Nothing could exceed the pride and satisfaction of the 
loyal Count do Cabra when he saw this stately train winding 
along the dreaiy mountain roads, atid (mtering the gates of 
Vaena. He received his royal guests with all due ceremony, 
and lodged thciq. in the best apartments that the wamor 
castle afforded, heing tlio same that had fonnerly been oecu- 
juied by the royal (;aptivc Boabdil. 

King Ferdinand had eoneerted a w.ary plan to ensure 
the success of the (‘nt(’rprise. The Count de C'nbra and Don 
Martin Alonzo de Montenii^y^r were to set foitth with their 
troops, so as to reach Moelin by a certain hour, and to inter¬ 
cept all who slioulj. attempt to enter, or shoidd saijly from, 
the town. I'he master of Calalinva, the troops of the Grand 
Cardinal, oommandv'd by the Count of Buendia, and the 
forces of the Bishop of Jaen, led' by that bolligorcnt ])reLite, 
amounting in all to four thousand horse and six thousand 
foot, were to set ofl’ in tinic^to co-opeiate with the Count de 
Cabra, so as to sun'onnd the tow'u. T’hc king was to follow 
Vith his Avhole force, and encamp Iw'forc the place. 

And here the worthy I’adro FraV Aiitoni(j Agapida breaks 
forth into a triumphant eulogy’ of the j)i()us pndates who thus 
mingled personally in these scenes of wariare. “ As this 
was a holy cniisade,” says he, “ undertaken for the advanee- 
nient of the faith and• the gloiy’ of the chUrch, so w'as it 
always countenanecd and upheld by saintly men. For the 
victories of their most Catholic majesties were not followed, 
like those of more w’orldly .sovereigns, by erecting castles 
and towel’s, mid appointing alcaydes and garrison.^, but 
by founding of conVents Und cathedrals, and the establish¬ 
ment of wealthy bishoprics. Wh^jreforc their jjiajes- 
ties were alw^ays srrround0'd, in court or camp, in the cabinet 
or in the field, by a crowd of ghostly advisers,, inspiriting 
them to Jhe prosecution of this most righteous* war. Nay, 
the holy men of the church did not scruple, at tinges, to buckle 
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on the cuirass over the cassodj, to exchange the crosier for 
tlic lance; and thus, with corporal liauds, iind temporal 
weapons, to fight the good fight of the fiiith.” 

But tosreturn from this Rhapsody of Bie worthy friar. The 
Count de Cabra, being instructed in the complicated arrange- 
incTits of the kii>g, marched forth at midnight, to exdfcute thmn 
punctually, lie led his froops l)y the little river, which winas 
below Vaena, and so uprthe wild defiles of the mountains; 
marching all night, and stopping only in the Heat of the 
following day, to repose midcr the shadowy cliffs of a deep 
barranca, calculating to arrive at Moclin exactly in time to 
co-oncratc with the other forct's. 

The troops had scarcely stretched them-sclves on the earth 
to take repose, when a scout arrivt'd, bringing w(«'d that El 
Zagal had suddenly sallied out of Crapada, with a strong 
force, and had encamped in the vicinity of Moclin. It was 
plain thit the wary Moor had received information of Uic 
intended attack. This, however, was not the idea that pre¬ 
sented itself to the mind of the (kmnt do Cabnu lie had 
captured one king; here was a «fair opportunity to secure 
another.* What a irimuph to lodge a second captive monarch 
in his castle of Vacua ! AVliat a jirisonor to deliver into the 
hands of hk? royal misfreauf! Fired with the thought, the 
good count forgot al). the arrangements of the king; or, 
rather, blinded by former succc*s, ke tnisted everything to 
courage and fortune, and thought that, by one bold sw'oop, he 
might again bear off the royal prize, and wear his lam*ck* 
without competition. •His cnily fear was that the master of 
C'akftrava, and the belligerciit bishop, might come up in time 
to share the glory of the victory. So ordering evcr)'*one to 
horse, this hot-spirited cavalier pushed on for Mpoclin, without 
allowing his ti’opps the necessaiy timg for repose."^ 

• The evening closed as the, count pi-rived in the neighhoiu’- 
hood of Moclin, It was the full of the moon, and a bright 
and cloudless night. The count wrts marching through one 
of those deep valleys or ravines, worn in tlic Spanish moun¬ 
tains by the brief but tremendous, torrents, •which prevail 
during the autumnal rains. It was walled, on both sides, by 
lofty and almost perpdhdicular cliff; but tlie strong gleams 
of mooidight, that penetrated to the bottom of the ghm, 
guttered on the armour of the squaefrons, aiT they silently 
**3fai iana, lib. xxv. c. 17. Abarca, Znrila. &a •. 
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passed through it. feuddenlytthe war-cry of the Moors rose 
in various parts of the valley^ “ El Eagal! El Zagal I” was 
shouted from every cliff, accompanied by showers of missiles, 
that struck down stjveral of thef Christian warribrs. ITie 
count lifted up his eyes, and beheld, by the light that pre¬ 
vailed, e\ery cliff glistening with Moorish soldiery. The 
deadly shower fell thickly around him; and the shining 
armour of his followers made them fair objects for the aim of 
the enemy*. The count saw his brotlier Gonzalo struck dead 
by his side; his own horse sunk under him, pierced by four 
Moorish lances; and he received a wound in the hand from 
an arquebuse. lie remembered the horrible massacre of the 
mountains of Malaga, and feared a similar catiistroplie. 
There waS np time to pause. Ilis brother’s horse, freed from 
tis slaughtered rider, was running at large; seizing the reins, 
he sprang into the saddle, called upon his men to fallow him, 
and, wheeling round, retreated out of the fatal valley. 

The Moors, rushing do^jfn from the heights, pursued the 
retreating Chi'istians. The cliasc endured for a league; but 
it was a league of rough and broken ground, where the 
Christians had to turn and fight at almost every step. In 
these short but fierce combats, the enemy lost many cavaliers 
of note; but the loss of the Cfiiristians was infinitely more 
grievous, comprising numbers of the noblest warriors of 
Vaena and its vicinity. ‘ MUny of the Christians, disabled by 
woimds, or exhausted by fatigue, turned aside, and endea- 
*voured to conceal themselves among rocks and tliickcts, but 
never more rejoined their compaiiioiis ; being slain or„cap- 
tured by the Moors, or perishing in their wretched retreats. 

llie* arrival of the trotqjs, led by the master of Calatrava 
and the BishAp of Jaen, put an end to the rout. El Zagal 
contented himself with) the laui'cls he had gained; and, 
ordering the fjrumpets to* call offi his men from the pursuit, 
returned in great triumph to Moclin.* 

Queen Isabella was at Vaena, awaiting in great anxiety, 
the result of the expedition. She w as in a stately apartment 
of the castle, *lookhig towards the road that wduds through 
the mountains from Moclin, and regsp-ding the watchtowers 
that crowned thb neighbouring heights, in hopes of favour¬ 
able signals. ,The Prince and Princess, her children, were 
with her, and her venerable 'councillor, the g^o^d cardinal. 

* Zuvta, lib. XX. c. 4. Pulgar, CroaipaY 
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All sluired in the anxiety of the^ moment! At length couriei*^ 

' were seen riding toward the town. They entered its gates; 
but, befoje they reached the castle, tlie nature of their tidings 
was known to the queenf by the shrieks and wailings Jhat 
rose from the streets below. The messengers w^ere soon fol¬ 
lowed by wounded fugitives, hasteijing home to be relieve^, 
or to die among their friends and families. The whole town 
resounded with lamenttitlons, for it had lost the flower of its 
youth, and its bravest warrioi*s. Isabella wns a woman of 
courageous soul, but her feelings were overpowered by^the 
spectacle of woo w'hich presented itself on every side. Her 
anattrnal heart mourned over the death of so many loyal sub¬ 
jects, who, so shortly before, had rallied round her with 
devoted afiection; and, losing her usual self-comfiiand, she 
sunk into deep despondency. • • 

In thi* gloomy state of mind, a thousand apprehensions 
crowded upon her. She dreaded the eontidcuee which this 
success w’^ould impart to the Moors. She fcai’cd, also, for the 
important fortress of Alhaina, tlic garrison of which had not 
been reinforced since its foraging*pai'ty had been cut off by 
this same El Zagnl. On every side the queen saw danger 
and disaster, and feared that a general* rout was about to 
attend the C?astilian arms. ^ 

The grand cmdinal comforted her with both spiiitual and 
worldly counsel. lie told her tb recoUcct, that no country 
w’as ever conquered, without occasional reverses to the con¬ 
querors ; that the Moors were a warlike people, fortified in a* 
rough and mountainous country, where they never could be 
conquered by her ancestors; and that, in £ict, her armies had 
already, in three years, taken more cities than those of any of 
‘her ])rcdece8sors had been able to do in twAve. He con¬ 
cluded by offefing to take the field, wdth three thousand 
cavalry, his own retainers, paid a'nd maintained by himself, 
and cither hasten to the relied* of Albania, or undertake any 
other expedition her majesty might command. The discreet 
wrords of the cardinal soothed the spirit of the queen, who 
always looked to him for consolation, and she^soou recovered 
her usual equanimity# 

Some of the counsellors of Isabella, of that politic class 
who seek to rise by the faults of others, wei’c loud in their 
<fbnsures of the rashness of the count. The queen defended 
him w'ith jjrompt generosity. “ The enterprise,” Said she, 

K 2 
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“was rasli; but not more mslv than that of Lucena, which was 
crowned with success, and which w'o have all applauded, as 
the height of heroism. Had the Count do Cabra succeeded 
in c/vpturing the unelff, as he did me nephew, who is thei^ 
that would not have praised him to the skies ?” 

t The magnanimous words of the queen put a stop to all 
invidious i-emtirks in her presence; but cci’kiin of tho 
courtiers, ,wlio had envied the count the glory gained by his 
former achievements, continued to magnify, among them¬ 
selves, his present imprudence: and we arc told by Fray 
Antonio Agapida, that they snecriugly gave the worthy 
cavalier the appellation of “ Count dc Cabra, the king- 
catcher.’* “ 

Ferdinand had reached tho place on tlic frontier called the 
Fountain of the King, within tliree leagues of Moclin, when, 
he heard of the late disaster. He greatly lamented the preci¬ 
pitation of the count, but forbore to express himself with 
severity; for he knew th j value of that loyal and valiant 
cavalier.'^ He hold a council of war, to detcimme what 
course was to be pursued. Some of his cavaliers advised him 
to abandon the attempt upon Moclin, the place being sfrongly 
reinforced, and the*' enemy inspirited by his recent victo^. 
Certain old Spanish hidalgos remi^ided him, that he had but a 
few Castilian troops in his army, without which stanch sol¬ 
diery his predecessors never presumed to enter the Moorish 
^territorj’^; while others remonstrated, that itw'ould he beneath 
the dignity of the king to retire from an enterprise on 
account of the defeat of a single cavalier and liis retainers. 
In thi§ way the king was distracted by a multitude of coun<r 
scUors ; when fortunately a letter from the queen put au end 
to his porplc'kities. l^roceed we in the next chapter, to 
relate what was the purport of that letter. ‘ 


CHAFTER XXXIII. 

“ Happy a<o those prjnccs,” exclaims the worthy Padre 
Fray Antonio Agapida, “ who have women and pricsts^ to 
advise them; for in thes^ dwellctli Ate spirit of couiiciH’^ 
While Ferdinand and‘his captains were confounding each 
other in theii* deliberations at the Fountain of the 

^ Abarca, Analcs de Aragon. ,, 
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quiot but deep little council of^war was held, in the state 
apartment of the old castle of Taena, between Queen Isabella, 
the venerable Pedro Gonzalez dc Mendoza, jp'aud cardinal of 
Spain, anfl. Don Garcia Os(*t’io, the bellif^erent bishop of Jaen, 
This last woi*thy prelate, who had exchanged his mitre fftr a 
helm, no sooner* beheld the defeat of the enterprise against 
Moclin, than h? turned the reins of his sleek, stall-fed steed, 
and hastened back to Vaeiia, fuU of a project for the eraploy- 
nieiit. of the armv, the advaiiccnicnt of the faith, and tlic 
bepefit of his own diocese, lie knew, tliat the actions of the 
king were influenced by the opinions of the queen ; and Aat 
th(‘ queen always inclined a listening ear to the counsels of 
saintly men. lie laid his phins, therefore, Avithtbe customary 
wisdom of his cloth, to turn the ideas of tlic quec» into the 
proper channel; and this was the purport of the worthy 
bishop’s suggestions. 

Ihc bisfliopric of Jaen had for a long time heon harassed by 
two Moorish castles, the scourge and terror of aU that part of 
the country. They wore situate on the frontiers of tlio king¬ 
dom of Granada, about four IcagiX'S from Jaen, in a deep, 
narrov^,*and rugged valley, suiToundcd 5y lofty mountains. 
Through this valley runs the Rio Frio, or,“ cold ris'er,” in a 
deep channoj, between higH precipitous rocks. On each side 
of the stream rise two vast rocks, nearly perpendicular, within 
a stone’s throw of each otlier; bi 4 )cking up the nan*ovv gorge 
of the valley. On the summits of these rocks stood the two 
formidable castles of Cambil and Albahar, fortified with bat- « 
tloments and towers of pfreat height and thickness. They 
were connected together by a bridge, thrown from rock to 
reek across the river. Tlic road wliich pass(id through the 
valley traversed this bridge, and was coinpletcli^ comnaanded 
by these castle^ Tlioy stood like two giaiits of romance, 

' guarding the pass, and dominating valley. 

The kings of Granada, knowing tho importance of these 
castles, kopl them always well garrisoned and victualled, to 
stand a siege; with fleet steeds and hard riders, to forage the 
country of the Christians. The warlilio mce of. the Abencor- 
Tages, the troops of llie royal houscholu, and others of the 
choicest chivalry of Gfi*anada, macb them their strong-holds, 
from whence to stilly forth on tnasq predatoiy and moving 
enterprises; which wore the delight of the Moorish cavaliers. 
As the wealthy bishopric of Jaen lay immediately at 
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band, it siiffisred more peeuliarlj from these marattdert. 
They drove off the fat beeves, and the ffochs of sheep from 
the pastures, and swept the labourers from the iicM. They 
scoured the country to the very g^ltes of Jaen; so" that the 
citizens could not venture from their walls without the risk 
of being home off captive to the dungeons of Chese castles. 

*The worthy bishop, like a good pastor, beheld, with grief 
of heart, his fat bishopric daily waxing leaner and leaner, 
and poorer'and poorer; and his holy ire was kindled at the 
thought, tliat the possessions of the church should thus be at 
the mercy of a crew of inhdels. 

It was the tirgent council of the bishop, therefore, thahthe 
military force thus providentially assembled in the neigh¬ 
bourhood,-since it was apparently foiled in its attempt upon 
l^oclin, should be tiyncd against these insolent castles, and 
the country deliver^ from, their domination. T^e grand 
cardinal supported the suggestion of the bishop, and declared, 
that he had long meditated the policy of a measure of the 
kind. Their united opinions found favour with the queen, 
and she despatched a lettei on. the subject to the king. It 
came just in time to relieve him from the distracticai of a 
multitude of counsellors, and he immediately undertook the 
reduction of the castles. 

The Marquis of Cadiz was, accordingly, sent in advance, 
with two thousand horsc^ to- keep wntch upon llie garrisons, 
and prevent all entrance or exit until the king sho^d arrive 
«-with the main army and the battering artillery. The queen, 
to be near at hand in case of need, mo^ed her quarters to ..the 
city of Jaen, where she was received .with martial honours 
by the ■ belligerent bishop, who had buckled on his cuirass, 
and girded on Ais sword, to fight in the cause of his diocese. 

In the meantime, thjp Marquis of Cadiz arrived in the 
valley, and completely shut up the Moors within their walls. 
The castles were under the command of Mahomet Lentin ben 
Usef, an Abencerrage, and one of the bravest cavaliers of 
Granada. In his garrisons were many troops of the fierce 
African tribe of Gom*5res. Mahomet Lentin, confident in the 
strength of his fortresses, smiled, as he looked down from his 
battlements, upon*^ the Christian cavaliy, perplexed in the 
rough and narrow valley,- ■ He sent forth sli^mishing parties 
to harass them ; and there were*many shforp between 

small parties and siggle knights j but the Moors were driven 
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back to the castles; and all attempts t(f send intelligence of 
.their situation to Granada were^ intercepted by the vigilance 
of the Marquis of Cadiz. 

At length the legions ofithe royal army came pouring, with 
fluttering baimer and vaunting trumpet, plong the defileS of 
the mountains. #They halted before the castles; but*the king 
could not find‘room, in the narrow and rugged valley, 
form his camp: he had tto divide it into three parts, which 
were posted on dificrent heights, and his tents wBitened the 
sides of the neighbouring hills. When the encampment was 
formed, the army remained gazing idly at the castles. Ihe 
artillery was upwards of four leagues in the rear, and without 
artillery all attack would be in vain. ^ 

The alcayde, Mahomet Lcntin, knew the nature of the rorid 
by which the artillery had to be brought. Tt was merely g, 
nigged pg,th, at times scaling almost perpendicular crags and 
precipices, up which it was utterly impossible for wheel 
carriages to pass; neither was it in the power of man or 
beast to draw up the lombards and other ponderous ordnance. 
He felt assured, therefore, that th«y nevcf could be brought 
to the-camp; and, without their aid, what could the Christians 
effect against his rock-built castles ? He scoffed at them, 
therefore, as he saw theii^ tents by day, and tlieir fires by 
night, covering the surrounding heights. “ Let them linger 
here a little while longer,'’ said he, “and the autumnal 
torrents will wash them from the mountains.” 

W’'hile the alcayde was thus closely mewed up within his* 
wal^, and the Chrislaanft lay inactive in their camp, he 
noticed, one calm autumnal day, the sound of implements of 
Labour echoing among the mountains, and now and tllen the 
crash of a fallen tree, or a thundering report, iis if some rock 
hod been heawid from its bed, an^ hurled into the valley. 
The alcayde was on- the baUlements of his castle, surrounded 
by his knights. “ Methinks,” said he, “ these Christians are 
making war upon the rocks and trees of the mountains, since 
they find our castleii imassailable.” 

The sounds did not cease even. during tUte night; every 
now and then, the ^orish sentinel, as he paced the battle- 
ments, heard some crash echoing^ among *the heights. Thu 
return of day explained the mystery. Scarcely did the «m 
xhine agaJiiMt the summits of the mountains, than shouts burst 
from the difls c^posite to the castles, find were vnswered 
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from the camp with joyfu\. sound of kettle-drums and 
trumpets. 

The astonished Moors lifted up their eyes, and beheld, as 
it were, a torrent of war breaking out of a mirrbw defile. 
Thcte was a miiltituldc of men with pickaxes, spades, and 
bars of iaon, clearing away every obstacle, while behind them 
slowly moved along grdat teams of oxen, dr^ging heavy 
ordnance, and all the munitions of battering warfare. 

“ WliatKjanuot women and priests eficct, when they unite 
in council!” exclaims again the worthy Antonio Agapida, 
Thd queen had held another consultation with the gi-and 
cardinal, and the belligerent bishop of Jacn. It was clear, 
that the heavy ordnance could never be conveyed to the camp 
by the regular road of the country, and on this must depend 
every hope of success. It was suggested, however, by the 
zealous bishop, that another road might be opened ^rongh a 
more practicable jMirt of the mountains. It would be an 
undertaking extravagant and chimerical with ordinaiy mean*!, 
and, therefore, unlooked for by tlie enemy ; but what could 
not kings do, who Jiad treoGurcs and armies at command ? 

The project struck the cntciprising spirit of the queen. Six 
thousand men, with pickaxes, crowbars, and every other 
necessaiy implement, were set i/j w ork, day and night, to 
break a road through the very centre of the mountains. No 
time was to be lost; for , it iviis rumoured that El Zagal was 
about to march with a mighty host to tlie relief of the castles. 
(5’be bustling llishop of Jaen acted as pioneer, to mark the 
route and superintend the labourers'; and the grand cardinal 
took care, that the work should never languish through lack 
of mon»y.* 

“ When ki^Bg’s treasures,” says Fray Antonio Agapida, 
“ are dispensed by priestly hands, there is no stint, as the 
glorious annals of Spain h^ar witness.” Under the guidance 
of these ghosdy men, it soepied as if miracles w^erc effected. 
Almost an entire mountain wus levelled, valleys filled up, 
trees hewn down, rocks broken and overturned; in short, 
all the obstacles, W'h^ch nature had heaped around, entirely 
and promptly vanquished. In little inprc than twelve days 
this gigantic work was jjyccomplished, and the ordnance 
di’agged to the camjp, to the great triumph of the Christians, 
and confusion of the Moors.t > , . * ‘« 

‘ * y * * 

* Zuritat Aual^s da Aragon, lib. xx. c. Palgar, part iii. e. 51. 

t Ibid. ' 
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No fjooaer was the heavy aijtillery arrived, than it was 
disposed ill all haste upon the nci^bouriii}^ heights. Francisco 
llamireK .dc Madrid, the first engineer in Spain, superintended 
the battcrftjs, and soon opened a destructive fire upon the 

castles. * i . * 

When the valiant alcayde, Mahomet Lentin, found his^ 
towers tumbling about him, and his bfavest men dashed from* 
the wnlls, without the powt*r of inflicting a wound upon the 
foe, his haughty spirit was greatly exasperated. ‘•Of what 
fivaU*” said he, “is all the proivess of Jtnighthood against 
these cowardly engines, that murder from afar ?” * 

Foj; a whole day a tinmondous fire kept thundering upon 
the castle of Albahar. The lombards discliai’ged large stones, 
which demolished two of the towers, and alfthe baUlements 
which guarded the portal. If any Moors fjttemptcd to defend ^ 
the walls, or repair the breaches, they were shot doivn by 
ribadoquines, and other small pieces of artillery. The 
Christian soldiery issued forth from the camp, under cover of 
this fire, and, approaching the castles, discharged flights of 
arrows imd stones through the •openings made by the 
ordnanoe. 

At length, to bring the siege to a conclusion, Francisco 
IlamircK elevated some of tlfc heaviest artillery on a mount, 
that rose in form of a cone or pyramid, on the side of the 
river near to Albahar, and eomniiiuled both castles. This 
was an operation of great skill ai^d cxcessiA-c labour, but it 
•was repaid by complete success; for the Moors did not dare * 
to wajt until this tcn-ihlo ^mttery should discharge its fury, 
Satisfied that all fm-thcr resistance was vain, the valiant 
alcayde made signal for a parley. The articles of capituiation 
were soon arranged; the aicayde and his garrlsam were per¬ 
mitted to return* in safety to the city of Granada, and the 
castles were delivered into the possession of King Ferdinand, 
on the day of the festival of St. Mattliew, in the month of 
September,' They were immediately repaired, strongly garri¬ 
soned, and given in charge to the city of Jacn. 

TKe effects of this triumph were, iminedialfcly apparent. 
Quiet and security oiye more settled upon the bishopric; 
the husbandmen tilled their fields*in peace, the herds and 
flocka fattened unmolested in the pastui-es, and the vineyards 
yielded corpiilent skinsM of rosy winethe good bishop en¬ 
joyed, in gratitude of his people, approbation pf his 
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conflcience, the incJtease o£ his revenues, and the abundance 
of his table, a reward for ,all his toils and perils. “ IHs 
glorious victory,*' exclaims pWy Antonio Agapida,, “achieved 
by such extraordinary managem4nt and infinite labour, is a 
shining example Qf what a bishop can effect for the promo¬ 
tion of the faith, and the good of his dioceS^.” 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

While these events were taking place on the northern* 
frontier of the kingdom of (Iranada, the important fortress of 
Alhnma was neglected, and its commander, Don Gutiere de 
Padilla, claveroof Calatra^n,* reduced to great perj^lcxity: 
the remnant of the foraging party, which had been surprised and 
massacred by the fierce El Zagal, when on his way to Granada 
to receive the crown, had returned in confusion and dismay 
to the fortress; they could only speak of their own disgrace, 
being obliged to abandon their cavalgada, and to fly, pursued 
by a superior force. Of the flower of their party, the gallant 
knights of Oalatraya, win; had remained behind in the valley, 
they knew nothing. A few days cleared up the mystery, 
and brought tidings of their steeds, led in triumph into the 
gates of Granada; and their bleeding heads, borne at the 
saddlebows of the warriors of El Zagal. Their fellow knights, 
who formed a part of the garrison, were struck with horror 
at Uie dismal story, and panted to revenge their death; their 
number, how^ever, was too much reduced by this loss to take 
the field; for the vega swarmed With*the troops of El Zagal. 
They could not even venture forth to forage for provisions; 
and defeat of the Count do Cabra having interrupted 
their customp.ry supplies, they were reduced to such ex¬ 
tremity, that they ha(^ to kill several of'their horses for 
food. 

Don Gutiere de Padilla, clavero of Calatrava, the com¬ 
mander of the foiiress, was pondering one day over the gloomy 
state of aflairs, when a Moor was brought before him, who 
had applied at the gate for an audience. He bore a budget, 
and appeared to be one of those itinerant merchants, who 
wandered about the country in those days, hanging on the 

* Clavero of Calatrava is he who bears the keys of the caBtle> 
convents, and archives of the order. It is an office <uf 'great honour, 
and distinction. r 
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skirts of armies, to purchase thejspoils of* the soldiery, and 
who would pTotead to sell amulets, trinkets, and perfumes, 
but would often draw forth from their wallets artioles of great 
rarity and ^uc r rich shaw]^, chains of gold, necklaces of 
pearls and diamonds, and costly gems, thS plunder of comps 
and cities. The A|oor approached the clavero with » mys- ^ 
tcrious look. “ Sfinior,” said he, “ I it'ould speak with you • 
alone; I have a precious jewel to dispose of.” “ I need no 
jewels,” said the clavero, abru'J)tly; take thy warc» to the 
soldiery.” “ By the blood of him who died on the cross,” 
exclaimed the Moor, with earnest solemnity, “ do not turn & 
deaf cjjr to my offer: the jewel I have to sell would be 
to you of inestimable value, and you alone can be Uie 
purchaser.” * • 

The clavero was moved by the earnestness of the Moor, and 
perceived, that, under the figurative language common to his 
countrymen^ he concealed some raeanii^ of importance. IIo 
made a sign, therefore, to his attendants to witlidraw; the 
Moor looked after them, until tlie dSor closed; then advan¬ 
cing; cautiously, “ What will you give me,” said he, “ if I 
deliver the* fortress of Zalea into your hands ?” 

Zalca was a strong town, about two leagijes distant, which 
had long bccne hostile and dangerous neighbour to Alhama; 
its warriors laying frequent ambuscades to surprise the knights 
of Calafrava, when out upon a fori^e,. and to intercept and 
cut ofi’ their supplies and cavalgadas. 

The clavero looked with mingled surprise and distrust at 
this itinerant pedlar, who thus offered to traffic for a warlike 
towA. “ Ihou talkest,” said he, “ of selling me Zalea; what 
means hast thou of making good the sale ?” “I have abrcg,her 
in the garrison,” replied the Moor, “who for a ^iroper sum 
paid down, will admit a body of trcqps by night into the 
citadel.” , , 

“ And for a sum of gold, then,” said the clavero, regarding 
him with* stem scrutiny, “ thou art prepared to betray thy 
people and thy faith ?” 

“ I abjure dicm and their faith,” rqplied, the dVToor: “ my 
mother was a Castilian captive; her people shall be my 
people, and her religion my religion.’* • 

llie cautious clavero still distrusted the sincerity of this 
•moAgi;ol Moqr and pieMd Christian. “What assurance,” 
cantimied he, have I, that thou wilt dea^ more truly with 
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me, than wifli the alcayde of the fortrcas thou wouldst be¬ 
tray ? To mo thou hast no tie of fealty, to him tliou' owest 
thy allegiance.” 

“ I owe him no allegiancecried the Moor,%c flashing 
f»om his eyes: “ the ■ alcaydo ia a tyrant, a dog! he has 
robbed tne of my merchandise, stripped^me of my la^vfal 
* booty, and ordered iiie the bastinado, because I dared to 
eompinin. Mnythe curse of Gc-d light upon me, if 'I rest 
contented, until I have ample' vengeance 1” 

“Enough,” said the clavero; “ I will trust to thy.ven- 
g,>ancc, oven more than to thy Christianity.” 

Don Gutiere now summoned a council of his puineipal 
hnights. They were all eager for the enterprise, as a mode 
of re^'cpging the death of their companions, and wiping off 
the stigma, cast upon the order by the late defeat. Spies 
' were sent to recoiuioitre Zalea, and to communieg-te with the 
bi*other of the Moor; the sum to be paid as a recompense 
was adjusted, and evciy aiTangemcnt made for the en¬ 
terprise. ^ 

On the appointed night, a party of cavaliers set-out under 
the guidance of tne Moor. When they came near to Zalea, 
their leader boimd the liands of the guide behind his back, 
and pledged his knightly word lo strike him* dead on the least 
sign of treachery; he tlien bade him lead the way. It was 
midnight when they aiTi^cd in silence under the walls of 
the citadel. At a hnv signal, a ladder of rop('s wns let down: 
Gutiere Mimo/i and Pedro dc Alvarado were the first to 
ascend, followed by half a doKcn'iother.s. I hcy surprLsf'd the 
guards, cut them down, threw tliem over the 'wall, and 
gained possession of a towTr. I’he alnnu was given, the 
whole citadel u as in confusion, but already tlic knights of 
Calatrava were in cveiy part; they called ito each other to 
remember thc‘ir brethren massacred in the valley of the vegj^ 
and their bloody heads borne in tiiumph to Granada. They 
fought with sanguinaiy fiiiy; most of tlie half armed and 
bewnldercd gan-ison were put to the sword; the rest were 
taken prisonqss; in an liiour they were masters of the citadel, 
and tile town submitted of course. Tlicy found the magazine 
stored with all Itjnds of provisions, wnth which they loaded an 
immense train of beasts of burden, for the relief of the famish-^ 
ing garrison of AlLamu. V ‘ 

Thup did the gallant knights of Calatrava gain the strong 
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town of Zalea, M^ith scarcely any lose, and atone for the in¬ 
glorious defeat sustained by theif companions. Large rein¬ 
forcements and supplies from tlfe sovereigns arriving soon 
after, strengtlicned them in their own fortress, and enabled 
them to keep possession of lifieir new conquest. This gallant 
affair took place c^ut the same time as the’capture of £ambil 
and Albahar; and these two achievements gave a prosperous .* 
termination to the chequered events of this important ycai*. 
Fcrdinand and Isabella retired'for the winter to .Adcada do 
Henarcs, where the queen, on the 16th of December gave 
birtli to the Infanta Catherine, afterwards spouso to Heniy 
VIII. of England. 

f ® 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

The personal exploits with Avhich El Za^al had commenced • 
his reign, iff surprising the knights of CalaUuva, and defeating 
the Count do Cabra, had given him a tiunsient popularity, 
which he hud promoted by feasts and tom*namciits, and other 
public rejoicings, in which the Moots delighted. Knowing, 
however, the miccrtain nature of tlie peoplti over M'liom ho 
reigned, he feared some capricious revolution in favour of his 
deposed brother, Muley Abcfi llassmi. T'Lat once fieiy old 
monarch was now blind and bedridden, and lived in a kind of 
durance in the city of Almujie 9 ar. ^ llq was treated, however, 
with deference and attention, for the garrison had bcoji 
originally appointed by himself. El Zagal, haring now a ^ 
little leisui'c during thc.in^^val of the caTiipaigns, became 
suddenly solicitous about the death of his brother, and liad 
him removed to Salobrcna, for tho benefit of purer and luoro 
salubrious air. ^ 

The small torni of Salobrefia was situate on a lofty hiU, that 
rose out of the centre of a beautiful aiTd f(*rtile valley on the 
Mediterranean coast. It wa*s protected by a strong castlo, 
built by the Moorish kings as a place of deposit for their 
treasures. Hero also they sent such of their sons and brothers 
as might endanger the seciu-ity of ^cir rcigHf They lived 
here, prisoners at large, in a state of voluptuous repose, uudcilll^ 
a serene sky, in a so£f dimatc and luxuriant vjjdley. The 
palaec was adorned with fountains, and delicious gardens, and 
pe^uined baths; a harem of hgauties was at the command of 
the royal captf^es, and music and the. daiico^ beguiled ^ kg- 
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ging hours. Nothing was denied them but the liberty to 
depart; that alone was wanting to render the abode a perfect 
Paradise. * 

Notwithstanding the extreme, salubrity of the air, and the 
assiduous attentiont* of the commander, who was devoted to 
El Zagal, and haCd been particularly charged by him to be 
* 'watch^ over the heaMh of his broker, the old monarch had 
not been here many daj’S before 'he expired, lliere was no¬ 
thing surprising in this event, for life with him had long 
glimmered in the socket; but the measures immediately taken 
by El Zagal roused the suspicions of the public. With in¬ 
decent haste he ordered that the treasures of the deceased 
should be packed upon mules and conveyed to Granada, where 
he took possession of them, to the exclusion of the children. 
The sultana Zorajma and her two sons were imprisoned in the 
‘ Alhambra, in the “tower of Comares; the same place where, 
by her instigation, the virtuous Ayxa la Horra and her son 
Boabdil had once been confined. There she had leisure to 
ruminate on the disappointment of all her schemes, perfidiously 
executed, for the advar cement of those sous who were her 
fellow prisoners.' llic corpse of old Mnley Aben Hassan was 
also brought to Granada; not in state, like the remains of a 
once powerful sovereign, but trr nsported ignominiously on a 
mule. It received no funeral honours, but was bonie ob¬ 
scurely to the grave by two Christian captives, and deposited 
in the royal Osario or charnel house.* 

No sooner were the people well assured that old Mulcy 
Ahcn Hassan was dead jm<l buried„ than they all, with one 
accord, began to deplore his loss and extoll his memory. They 
admitted that he had been fierce tuid cruel, but tiien he had been 
brave; it \yas true he had pulled down this war upon their 
heads, but he had himself also been crushed by it. In a word, 
he was dead, and his Ileatli atoned for every fault; for a king, 
just deceased, is generally either a hero or a saint. In jH'Ojxn*- 
tion os they ceased to liate Muley Aben Hassan, they began 
to hate his brother El Zagal. The manner of the old king's 
death, the eaf»;cmess to seize upon his treasures, the scandalous 
H^cglect of his corpse, and the imprisonment of his sultana and 
ehildi-eu, all filled the public mind with dark suspicionsi and 
the name of El Zagal was often coupled with the epithets of 
fratricide in the low murmuripgs of the people. ^ 

* Cura de los Pakdos, cap. IxxTii. ' 
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As tliG public must always huTC some leading person to like 
2 ^ well as to hate, there began oboe more to be an inquiry 
after BoabdQ el Chico. That unfortunate monarch was hving 
at Cordova, und^r the shade of the cold friendship of Ferdi¬ 
nand, who had ceased to fegard him with much attention 
wh^n ho was no Jonger useful to his interests. No. sooner, 
however, did the* public favour once more incline towards hinf 
than the kindness of the catholic monarch immediately rc-. 
.\ivcd. He furnished him with money and means* again to 
elevate his standard, and create a division in the Moorish 
power. By this assistance Boabdil established the shadow»of 
a court at Velez cl Blanco, a strong frontier town on the con¬ 
fines of Murcia, where he remained, as it were, with one foot 
over the border, and ready to draw that back at a i^oment’s 
warning. Ilis presence, however, gave new life to his faction 
in Granada. It is true, the more courtly* and ojndent inha-* 
bitonts of fhe quarter of the Allmmbra still rallied round the 
throne of Kl Zagal as the great scat of power, but then the 
inhabitiints of the albayciii, the pooibst part of the community, 
who had nothing to lisk and nothing to lose, wi;re almost 
unanirnpfls in favour of the indigent Boabdfl. So it is in this 
■wonderful system of sublunary adairs, the rich befriend the 
rich, the powf^rful stand by Ijio pow^erful, "wmile the poor enjoy 
the sterile assistance of their fellows: thus, each one seeking 
his kind, the admirable order of qjl things is maintained, and 
a universal harmony prevails. 


CIIATinill XXXVI. 

Gueat and glorious was the style with >vhich the Catholic 
sovereigns opened another yeai’s campaign of^tliis eventful 
war. It w'as lili^ commencing another act of a stately and 
•heroic drama, -w here the curtain rises‘to the inspiring sound 
of martial melody, and the -whole stage glitters with the array 
of warriors and the pomp of arms. The ancient city of por- 
dova was the place appointed by the sovereigns for tlio assem¬ 
blage of the troops, and, Ciurly in the spring 04 14ft6, the fair 
valley of the Guadalquivir resounded with the shrill blast of 
trumpet and the impatient neighing of thp war horse. In 
this splendid era of Spanish eliiv^y there was a rivaLship 
among the nobles, who most should distinguish himself by the 
s^chdour df bis appearance and the number and eqijipments 
• * . ■ 
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of his feudal followers. Every day beheld some cavalier of 
note, the representative of seme proud and powerful house, 
entering the gules of CordovSi mth sound of trumpet, and dis¬ 
playing his banner and device, renowned in many a contest. 
He would a}>pear iti sumptuous array, suiTouiided by pages 
and laejceys no less gorgt'ouhly attii*ed, and followed by a host 
*of vassals and rctaiiuTs? horse and foot, all auhiirably equipped 
in burnished arnujur. « 

Such wjus the stsite of Don ?nigo Lopez de Mendoza, Duke 
of Infantado, >vho may be cited as a picture of a warlike iipble 
of those times, lie brought with him five hmidred mon-at- 
anus of his household, equipped and mounted d la ymeta and 
d la gntsa. The cavaliers who attended him wci-e l)oth injig- 
nificent^fr armed and dresstjd. 'Die housings of fifty of his 
horses were of ri(;h cloth embroidered with gold, and others 
were of brocade, 'rho sumptor mules had housings of the 
same, witli halters of silk ; wliile the bridles, heati5[)ieces, and 
all the harnessing glittered with silver. 

The camp equipage of tlu'se noble and luxurious warriors 
was equally magnifieent.u 'J'heir tents were gay pfmlions of 
various colours, fktc'd up witli silken hangings, and'ifk'coratcd 
with fluttering pennons, niey had vessels of gold and silver 
for tlic service of their tables, afwif they were about to engage 
in a course of stately feasts and courtly revels, instead of the 
stem cncounti'r.s of rngged,and mountainous warfare. Some¬ 
times they passed tlirough the Erects of Cordova at night, in 
splendid cavalcade, with great numbers of lighted toi’chcs, 
the rays of wliich, falling upon polished armour, and nodding 
plumc.s, and silken .scarfs, and ti‘a[)pmgs of golden enibrtiidcry, 
filled all beholders with admiration,"-^' 

But it wa^ not the ehivalry of Spain alone which thronged 
the streets of Cordova. I'ho fame of this, war had spiM'ad 
throughout Chri.stendofii: it Avas considered a kind of cru.sade, 
and Catholic, knights fi‘om all’ parts hastened to signalize 
theipselves in so holy a cause. There Avere several valiant 
chevaliers from France, among whom tin* most distinguished 
was Gaston du. Leon, senesclial of Toulouse. With him came 
a gallant train, avcU aiinod and mounted, and decorated with 
rich surcoats and^piinaclics of featliers.*^' Tliese cavaliers, it is 
said, eclipsed all others fn the light festivities of the court. 
They were deA'oted to the fiir.,hut not after the‘solemn and 
, * part ill. cai) 11. iJG. 
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paH6lo7iat<* luunner i)f the SpinaiBhi lovers : they ’vverc gal¬ 
lant, and joyous in their amours, and captivated hy the vivacity 
of their attacks. They wore at first held in light estimation 
by the gi’ave and stately ^)aiiish knights, nntil thei^m^do 
themselves to he respected by their wonderful prowess in the 
field. « , : 

The most conspicuous ^of the v*duntcers. however, who 
appeared in Ct>i*dova on this occasion, was an Eiigli|gh knight 
of royal connexion. This was the Lord Scales, Karl of Rivers, 
related to the Queen of 1‘ingland, wife of Henry VJL Ho 
had distinguished himself, in the preceding ycui’, at the battle 
of Boswoi'ih Field, where Henry Tudor, then Earl of Rich¬ 
mond, ovt'i'came Richard III. 'fhat dccisU'e battle having 
left the country at peace, the Earl of Rivers, retaining a pas¬ 
sion for vvarlike scenes, repaired to the •Castilian court, to* 
keep his ijrms in exercise in a campaign against the Moors. 
He bi-ouglit with him a hundred archers, all dexterous with 
the long bow and the cloth yard rfirrow, also two hundred 
yeomen, armed cap-a-pie, who fought with pike and battle- 
axe; mey robust of frame, and of prodigious streiigtli. 

The tvorthy Padre Fray Antonio Agapidii describes tliis 
stranger knight and his folbwcrs with hil accustomed accu- 
I'&c^y and mihuteiicss. “This cavalier,” he obseivcs, “was 
from the island of England, and brought with him a train of 
his vassals: men who had been* hardened in certain civil 
wars which had raged in tlveir country^ They were a comely 
race of men, but too fair and fresh for warriors; not liaving 
the Sttubmnt, martial hde our old Castilian soldiery. They 
were liuge feeders, also, and deep earousers; and could not 
accommodate themselves to the sober diet of our troopS, but 
must fain cat and drink after the manner of theirf)wu country. 
They were often lioisy and unruly, als», in their w'assail; and 
their quarter of the camp was prone to be a scene of loud 
revel and sudden hinwl. I’hey were withal of gi*eat pride: 
yet it was not like our inflammable Spanish pride: they 
stood not much upon the pundonor and high punctilio, and 
rarely drew the stiletto in their dispiltcs; •but ^'ir pride was 
silent and contumelioi*s. Though from a remote, and some¬ 
what barbarous island, they yet believed themselves the most 
perfect men .upon earth; and magnified their chicftai», the 
Lcafl* Scales^ beyond the greatest of dur grandees. With all 
this, it must said of them, that they wcnc m^rvelloHs good 

L 
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men in the field, dexterous archers, and powerftil with the 
battle-axe. In their great pride and self will, they always 
sought to press in the advance, and take the post pf danger, 
trying to outvie oui^ Spanish cIf valry. They did not rush 
forwai’d fiercely, or make a brilliant onset, like the Moorish 
and Spanish troops, but^tliey went into the fight deliberately, 
and persisted obstinately, and were slow to find out when 
they were beaten. Withal, they were much esteemed, yet 
little liked, by our soldiery, who considered them staunch 
copapanions in the field, yet coveted but little fellowship with 
them in the camp. 

“ Their commander, the Lord Scales, was an accomplished 
cavalier, of gracious and noble presence, and fair speech. It 
was a m&rvel to see so much courtesy in a knight brought up 
oso fax from our Castilian court. He was much honoured by 
the king and queen, and found great favour with the fair 
dames about the comi;; who, indeed, arc rather prone to be 
pleased with foreign cavaliers. He went always in costly 
state, attended by pages and esquires; and accompanied by 
noble young cavaliers of his country, who had enrolled them¬ 
selves under his banner, to learn the gentle exercise of arms. 
In all pageants and festivals, the eyes of the populace were 
attracted by the singular hearing and rich array of tho Eng¬ 
lish earl and his train, who prided themselves in always 
appeai’ing in the garb'and maimer of their country; and 
were indeed something very magnificent, delectable, and 
■ strange to behold.” 

The worthy chronicler is no Icss^'clanorate in his description 
of the masters of Santiago, Calatrava, and Alcantara, and 
their ‘ valiant knights; armed at all points, and decorated 
with the badges of their orders. “ These,” he affirms, 
“ were the flow'cr of Christian chivalry. Behig constantly in. 
service, they became more steadfast and accomplished in 
discipline than tho irregular and temporary levies of the 
feudal nobles. Calm, solemn, and stately, they sat like towers 
upon their powerful chargers. On parados, they manifested 
none of the show and ostentation of tlic other troops. Neither 
in battle did they endeavour to signs;lise themselves by any 
fiery vivacity, or desperateT and vain-glorious exploit; every¬ 
thing ^’ith them w’as measured and sedate; .yet it was 
observed, that none were more'warlike in their appearance in 
the camp, or more terrible for their achievements in the field.” 
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The gorgeous magnificenoo of tke Spanis^i nobles found but 
little favour in the eyes of the sowreigns. They saw, that it 
caused a gompetition in expense, ruinous to cavaliers of 
moderate fortune; and they ^^ared, that a^softness and efFen|i> 
nacy might thus be introduced, incompatible with the stem 
nature of the waje. They signified their disapprobation to; 
several of tlie principal no);>lemen, and recommended a more 
sober and soldier-like display wibile in actual service. 

These are rare troops for a tourney, my lorS,” said 
Ferdinand, to the Duke of Infantado, as he beheld his re¬ 
tainers glittering in gold and embroidery; “ but gold, though 
gorgeous, is soft and yielding: iron is the metal for the 
field.” 

“ Sire,” replied the duke, “ if my men parade In gold, 
your majesty will find tliey light with steel.” The kjng • 
smiled, but shook his head; and the duke treasured up his 
speech in his heart. 

It remains now to reveal the immediate object of tliis 
mighty and chivalrous preparation • which had, in fact, the 
gratification of a royal pique at bottom. .The severe lesson 
which Ferdinand had received from the veteran Ali Atar, 
before the walls of Loxa, though it had befin of great service 
in rendering fiim waiy in his attacks upon fortified places, 
yet rankled sorely in his mind; and he had ever since held 
Loxa in peculiar odium. It was, Tin tmth, one of the most 
belligerent and troublesome cities on the borders; incessantly 
harassing Andalusia by its ineurrions. It also intci^'encd 
between the Christian •territories and Alhama, and other 
important places, gained in the kingdom of Granada. For all 
these reasons. King Ferdinand had determined to fnake 
another gi’and attempt upon this warrior city ; %nd for this 
purpose he had Summoned to the field his most powerful 
chivalry. • • 

It was in tlie month of May that the king sallied fi-om 
Cordova, at the head of his army. He had twelve thousand 
cavalry, and forty thousand foot soldiers, with crossbows, 
lances, and arquebuses. There werd six •thoufand jiionccrs, 
with hatchets, pickaxega, and crowbars, for levelling roads. 
He took with him, also, a great trdin of lombards and other 
heavy artillery; with a body of Germans, skilled ixi the 
' service of ordnance and the art *of battering walls. 

“ Jt was a glorious spectacle,” says FraytAntonio A^apida^ 
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“ to' behold this poi^ous pageant issuing forth from Oordoras 
the . pennons and devices of the proudest houses of Spaih, 
•with those of gallant stranger knights, fruttering- above a sea 
of crests and plumqp; to see it dowly moving, with flash'of 
hdlmet, and , cuirass, and buckler, across the ancient bri(^geh, 
ead rejected in the waters of the Guadalhuivir; whiW the 
heigh of steed, and the blast of trumpet, vibrated in the afr, 
and resounded to the distant mountains. But, above all,” 
concludes the good father, witli his accustomed zeal, “ it ■was 
to behold the standard of the faith everywhere 
displayed; and to refrect, that this wa^ no worldly-minded 
army, intent upon some temporal scheme of ambition or 
revenge ; but a^ Christian host, bound on a crusade to extir¬ 
pate tbef vde seed of Mahomet from the land, and to extend 
«, the, ptii*e dominion- of the churcli.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

While perfect unity of object, and harmony of operation, 
gave power to the Christian arms, the devoted kingdom of 
Granada continued a prey to internal feuds. The transient 
popnlarity of El ilagal had declined ever since the death of 
his brother, and the party of Boabdil el Chico was daily gain¬ 
ing strength. The albaycin and the Alhambra were again 
arrayed against each ofhci'^in deadly strife, and the streets of 
unhappy Granada were daily dyed in the blood of her cliildi'cn. 
In the midst of tliesc dissensions, tidings arrived of the for¬ 
midable army assembling at (^lArddva. The rival factions 
paused in their infatuated brawls, and were roused to a tom- 
poras,y sense of the common danger. They forthwith resorted 
to their old expedient of new modelling their government, or 
rather, of making and unmaking kings. The elevation of El 
2agal to the throne had not* produced the desired effect. 
What, then, was to be done ? Recall Boabdil el Chico, and 
acknowledge him again as sovereign ? While they were in a 
popular tumult of deliberation, Hamet Abcn Zairax, suinamcd 
El Santo, arose u^mong them. This was the same wild, 
melancholy man, who had predicted the woes of Granada, 
He issued from‘one of Hie caverns of the adjacent height, 
W^iich overhangs the Dorro, and has since been called the 
Holy Moimtain. His appeaVance was more? haggard than 
ever; for the unheeded spirit of prophecy seamed to have 
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turned mwardly, and preyed Tip«n Hs vitals. ^‘Beware, oh 
Moslems!’' excLiimed he, “ of irkjn, who are eager to govern, 
yet are npable to protect! Why slaughter each other for 
El CMco or El Zagal ? Le|your kings rqjpounce their contests, 
and unite for the sdvation of Granada, or lehthem be d^osedl'* 

Ilamet Aben ^farrax had long been revered as a saint; h^ 
was now considered an on^clc. The old men and the nobles 
immediately consulted togethe^| how the two rival Idngs might 
be brought to accord. They had tried most expedients: it 
was now determined to divide the kingdom between thegci; 
giving Granada, Malaga, Velez Malaga, Almetia, Almunegar, 
and their dependencies, to El Zagal, and the residue to 
Boabdil el Chico* Among the cities granted to the latter, 
Xioza was particulai’ly specified, with a condition * tliat he 
should immediately take command of it‘in person; for the* 
council thought the favour he enjoyed with the Castilian 
monarchs might avert the threatened attack. 

El Zagal readily accorded to this arrangement. lie had 
been hastily elevated to the throne by an ebullition of the 
people, and might be as liastily cast down «gain. It secured 
him one half of a kingdom to which lio had no hereditary 
right, and. he trusted to foV^e or fraud to ^ain the other half 
hereafter, l^c wily old monarch even sent a deputation to 
his nephew, making a merit of offering him cheerfully the 
half, which he had thus been comfielled to ri'hnquish, and in¬ 
viting him to enter into an amicable coalition for the good of 
the country. 

The heart of Boabdil Shrunk from aU connexion with-a man 
who had sought his life, and whom he regarded as the mur¬ 
derer of his kindred. lie accepted one half of the kingdom as 
an offer from tlie, nation, not to be rejected by S prince, who 
scarcely held possession of the grouneb he stood on. lie as¬ 
serted, nevertheless, his absolute right to the whole, and only 
submitted to the partition out of anxiety for the present good 
of his people. He assembled his handful of adherents, and 
prepared to hasten to Loxa. As he mounted his horse to 
depart, Hamet Aben Zanux stood suddenly before him. 

“ Be true to thy countty and thy faith,’* cried he: “ hold no 
ftirther communication with those f’hristian*dogs. Trust not 
the hollow hearted friendship of the Castilian king: he ife 
milling the earth beneath thy fret. Choose one of two things ■: 
be a sovereigm or a slaye; thou emifet not be both !*’ * 
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Boabdil ruminated on tliese words: he made many wise 
resolutions; but he was prone always to act from the impulse 
of the moment, and was unfortunately given to t^empprize in 
h^s policy. He yv^oto to Fer^^nand, informing him, that 
Loxa and certain other cities liad returned to their aUegiance, 
‘and that he held them^ as vassal to the Csfgtilian crown, ac¬ 
cording to their convention. Hc^conjured him, therefore, to 
refrain from any meditated attack, offering free passage to the 
Spanish army to Malaga, or any other place under the domi¬ 
nion of his uncle.* ^ 

Ferdinand turned a deaf ear to the entreaty, and to all pro¬ 
fessions of friendship and vassalage. Boabdil was nothing to 
him, but as an instrument for stirring up the flames of civil 
discord. He now insisted, that he had entered into a hostile 
1 league Avith his miclc, and had, consequently, forfeited all 
claims to his indulgence; and he prosecuted with the greater 
earnestness liis campaign against the city of Loxa. 

“ Thus,” observes the worthy Fray Antonio Agapida, “ did 
this most sagacious sovereign act upon the text in the eleventh 
chapter of the evangelist St. Luke, that ‘ a kingdom divided 
against itself cannot stand.' ” He had induced these infidels 
to waste and dcsti'oy themsclvcs^by internal dissensions, and 
finally cast forth the survivor. While Uic Moorish monarchs, 
by their ruinous contests, made good the old Castilian .proverb 
in cases of civil war, “ 111 vencido vencido, y cl vcncidor 
pm-dido,” the conquered conquered, and the conqueror 
undoiic.”t 


CIIAriER XXXVIII. 

The royrti aimy, on its march against Loxa, lay encamped 
one pleasant evening m May, in a mcado\V, on tlic banks of 
the liver Yeguas, around the foot of a lofty cliff, called the 
Book of the Lovers. IJlie quarters of each nobleman formed, 
os it were, a separate little encampment; his stately pavilion, 
surmounted by his fluttering pennon, rising above the sur¬ 
rounding ten*Ls of‘his \assals aud retainers. A little apart 
from the others, as it were in proud reserve, was the encamp¬ 
ment of the English carl.* It was sumptuous in its furniture, 
and complete in its munitions. Archers, and soldiers armed 
with battleaxes, kept guard around it; while above,‘the " 
^ Zurita, lib.<xx. c. 68. t Ctfudbay, UWxl c. 33. 
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'Btendard of Etigland rolled out its ample' folds, and flapped iu 
.'the evening breeze. 

The nyngled sounds of various tongues and nations were 
heard from the soldiery, as they wate^d their horses in the 
stream, or busied themsewes round the flres which bcga&i to 
glow, here and |here, in the twilight: the gay chanSon of the 
Frenchman, singing of hi| amours on the pleasant banks of.the 
Loire, or the sunny regions of^the Garonne ; tlic broad guttmul 
tones of the German, chanting some doughty hiS'ger-lwd^ or 
e^etoUing the vintage of the Rhino; the wild romance of the 
Spaniard, reciting the achievements of the Cid, and many 
a fteiuous passage of the Moorish wars; and the long and 
melancholy ditty of the Englishman, treatmg of some feudal 
hero or redoubtable outlaw of his distant island. • 

On a rising ground, commanding a view of the whole eij- 
<;ampmettt, stood the ample and magnifleent pavilion of the 
king, with the banner of Castile and Arragoii, and the holy 
standard of the cross erected before it. In this tent U'ere 
assembled the principal commanders of the army, having 
been summoned by Ferdinand to a'counci^ofwar, on receiving 
tidings, that Bo.abdil had thrown himself into L(ixa, with a 
considerably reiiiforcemeii^. After some? consultation, it was 
determined to invest Loxa on both sides: one part of the army 
was to seize upon the dangerous but commanding height of 
Santo Alboliaein, in fi’orit of tKe city; while the remainder, 
making a circuit, sliould eucaru]) on the opposite side. 

No sooner was this resolved upon, than the Marquis of Cadiz'* 
.stood forth, and claimed tlic post of danger, on behalf of him¬ 
self and those cavaliers, his companions in arms, who had been, 
compelled to relinquish it by the general retreat of the army 
on the former siege. The enemy had exulted t>ver them, as if 
driven from it in disgrace. To regain that perilous height, to 
pitch their tents upon it,'and to •avenge the blood of their 
valiant compeer, the master of Culatiuva, who had fallen upon 
it, was due to their fame: the marquis demanded, therefore, 
that they might lead the advance, and secure the height, en¬ 
gaging to hold the enemy employed, mntil* the main army 
fihould take its position on the opposite side of the city! 

King Ferdinand readily gi*antdU his permission, upon which 
the Count de Cabra begged to be admitted to a shore of the 
bnterpris(?. • He had always* been accustomed to serve in the 
.advance \ nnd now that Boabdil was in the jield, (fiid a king 
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was to be taken, he could not content hjbn^clf with remaining 
in tile rear. Ferdinand yielded his consent; for he was d^-, 
posed to give tl^e good count every opportimity to retrieve liis 
late disaster. , ‘ ' 

English carl, -^hen he heard thca-e was a work of 
daiiger in question, w-a? eager to be of thi^ party; but the' 
k'htg rostrained his ardour. “ Xhese cavaliers,” said he, 
“ fcwccivc that they liave an account to settle with theiv 
pride. Let them have the enterprise to themselves, my lord; 
if you follow these Moorish wars long, you will find no lack of 
perilous service.” 

' The Marquis of Cadiz and his companions in arms struck 
their tents before, daybreak. They were five thousand horse, 
and twelve thousand foot, and they marched rapidly along tho 
defiles of the mountains; the cavaliers being anxious to strike ■ 
the blow, and get possession of the height of ililbohacin, 
before the king, with the main army, should amve to their 
assistanoc. 

The city of Loxa stands on a high hill, between two 
mountains, on the • banks of the Xcnil. To attain the height 
in question, the troops had to pass over a tract of country 
rugged and brokerf, and a deep Valley, intersected by the 
canals and water courses, with which the Moors iirigated 
their lands. They were extremely embarrassed in this part of 
their march, and in imminVmt risk of being cut up in detail, 
before they could reach the height. The Count dc Cabra, 
with his usual eagerness, endeavoured to push across this 
valley, in defiance of everj' obstacle. lie, in consequence, 
soon became entangled with his cavalry among the canals; 
but hi& impatience would not permit him to retrace his steps, 
fmd choose a more practicable but circuitous route. Others 
slowly crossed another ‘part of the valley by the aid of pon- 
todns; while the Marquis’ of Cadiz, Don Alonzo de Aguilar, 
and the Count de Ureua, being more ('xjierienced in the 
ground, from their former campaign, made a circuit round the 
bottom of the height, and, thus ascending, began to display 
their squadrons,"^ and Vdevale tlii'ir banners on the redoubtable 
post, which in the former siege, they bad been compelled 
reluctantly to abandon. 
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\ CHAPTBR XXXtX. , 

/I?HE a^anoc of the Christian army upon lA>xa threw the 
wavering lioabdil el Chico into one of his usual dilemmas; and 
he was greatly perplexed between his oat^ pf ailcgiance to tfie 
Spanish sovcreigi^, and his sense of duty to his subjects. , Ilisi 
doubts were dctemiined b;^ the sight of tlie enemy, glittcxin^ 
upon the height of Albohacin, and by the clamours of the 
people to be led forth to battle. “ Allah;!” exchilmed he, 
*‘t}i)u knowest my heart; thou Icnowcst I liavc been true im 
my faith to this Christian monarch! I have offered to hdld 
Loxa as his vassal, but he has prefen-ed to approach it as an 
enemy: on his head be the infraction of our treaty!” 

.Boabdil was not wanting in courage; lie only* needed 
dedsion. When he had once made up )iis mind, he acted ^ 
vigorously.. The misfortune was, he either did not make it up 
at all, or he made it up too late. He -^ho decides tardUy, 
generally acts rashly; endeavouring^ to compensate, by hurry 
of gctioii, for slowness of deliberation. Boabdil hastily 
buckled gn his armour, and sallied forth, suiTOunded by his 
guards, 'and at the head of five huiidrea horse, and four 
thousand foot, the flower tft* bis army. S»mc he detached to 
skirmish witll the Christians, who were scattered and per¬ 
plexed in the valley, and to prevent their concentrating their 
forces; while, with his main body, ‘he pressed forward, to 
drive the enemy from the height of Albohacin, before they had 
time to collect there in any number, or to fortify themselves 
in that important position. • 

ITie woilhy Count dc Cahra was yet entangled, witli his 
cavalry, among the water courses of the valley, when he Jieard 
the war erics of the Moors, and saw their arniyt rushing over 
the .bridge. Hc‘*recogmscd Boabdil .himself by his splendid- 
armour, the magnificent caparison .of his steed, and the 
brilliant guard which surrounded him. The royal host swept 
on towards the height. An intervening hill hid it from Ins 
sight; but loud shouts .and cries, the din of drums and 
trumpets, and the reports of arquebuses, gav^ note, that the 
battle had begun. . 

Here was a royal prize in the ficM, and the Count de Cabra 
unable to shpi'c in the action! The good cavalier was in an 
agony of impatience. Every .attempt to force his way across 
the vjilley onjy plunged him into new difficwlties. A% length,. 
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after many eager 'but ineffectual efforts, he was obliged to 
order his troops to dismount, and slowly and careMly to lead 
V their horses back, along srippery paths, and amid plashes- of 
mire and water, where often there avus scarcely h foothold. 
Hie good count groaned in spirit;, and was in a profuse sweat 
;wdth mtre impatience as he wont, fearing tjjio battle might be 
fought, and the prize w'on or lost, before he could reach the 
ffeld. Having at length toilfully unravelled the mazes of the 
valley, aijd iurived at firmer ground, he ordered his ti-oops to 
mount, and led them full gallop to the height. Part the . 
gdod count’s wishes >ve;:e satisfied, hut the dearest were dis¬ 
appointed- lie came in season to pai'tako of the very Imtteet 
of the fight, but the royal prize was no longer in the field. 

Boabdil had led on his men with impetuous valour, or 
^ rather with humejd rashness. Heedlessly exposing himself 
in the front of the battle, he received two wounds in the very 
first encounter. His guards rallied round him, defended him 
with matchless valoim, and bore him bleeding out of the 
action. The Count de Cabra arrived just in time to sec the 
loyal squadi’on crossing the bridge, and slowly conveying their 
disabled monarch towards the gate of the city. 

The departure cf Boabdil made, no difference in the fury of 
the contest. A Moorish ^varriorfdark and tcniblc in aspect, 
mounted on a black chai’ger, and follow'cd by a bajid of savage 
Gomeres, rushed forward to take the lead. It was Hamel el 
Zegri, the fierce alcayde of lionda, w'ith the remnant of his 
once redoubtable garrison. Animated by his example, the 
Moors renewed their assaults upou the heiglit. It was l^ravely 
defended on one side by the Marquis of Cadiz, on another by 
Don, Alonzo de Aguilai-; and as fast as the Moors ascended, 
they were di iven back and dashed down the declivities. ITie 
Count de Ureila took^his stand upon the fi.ital sjjot where his 
. brother had fallen. His followers entered with zeal into the 
fecUngs of their coimnander; and heaps of the enemy sunk 
beneath their w'capons, sacrifices to the manes of the lamented 
master of Calatrava. 

The battle tontieued with incredible obstinacy. The Moors 
knew the importance of the height ^ the safety of the city; 
the cavaliers felt-their honours staked to maintain it. Presh 
supplies of troops w^erc poured out of the city; some battled 
on the height, while some attacked the Christians who were i 
still in the valley, and among the orchards ai;id gardens, to 
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prevent their uniting their forceg. The troops in the valley 
•were gradually driven back, and the whole host of the Moors 
swept around the Albohacin. The situatiwi ef the Marquis of 
Cadiz and[ his companions was perilous in the extreme ; they 
wei'e a mere hand^ ; and^ while they *wpre fighting htxufi to 
hand with Ihe Moors who assailed the height, they weye 
galled from a diiftance by^the crossbows and arquebuses o^a 
host, that augmented each moment in number. At this 
critical juncture, King Ferdiniind emerged from thc*mountains 
with the main body of the army, and advanced to an emi¬ 
nence commanding a full Aiow of the field of action. Bf his 
side was the noble English cavalier, the Earl of Rivers.. This 
was the first time he had witnessed a scene of Moorish war¬ 
fare. He looked with eager interest at the change medley 
fight before him,—^the wild career of cqvalry, the irregular 
and tumq^tuouB rush of infantry, and Christian ludm anS. 
Moorish turban intermingling in deadly *6trugglc. His high 
blood mounted at the sight; and his very soul was stirred 
within him, by the confused war cries, the clangour of drums 
and tinynpets, and the reports «f arquebuses, tliat came 
echoing up the mountains. Seeing the Icing was sending a 
reinforcement to the field# he entreated permission to mingle in 
the aflray, ftnd fight acceding to the fashion of his country. 
His request being granted, he alighted from his steed. Ho 
was merely armed m bianco ; that»is to say, with morion, back- 
piece, and breast-plate; bis sword was girded by his side, and 
’in his hand he wielded a powerful battleaxc. He was 
followed by a body of 4iis*yeomen, armed id like manner, and 
by a band of archers, with bows made of the tough English 
yew tree. The earl turned to his troops, and addi’cssed them 
briefly and bluntly, according to the manner«)f his country.- 
Remember, m^^ merry men all,’’ ^said he, “ the eyes of 
’strangers are upon you; you are in a foreign land, fighting 
for iKe glory of God, and the honour of meny old England!” 
A loud sliout was the reply. The carl waved his battleaxc 
over his head. “ St. George for England)” cried he ; and, to 
the inspiring soimd of this old EilglisKwar*2jry, ho and his 
followers rushed do^ to the battle, with manly and coura¬ 
geous hearts.* ? •» 

They soon made their way into the midst of the enemy; but, 
when engage^ in the hottest of the fight, they made no shouts 
3 * Cura de Iob Palacios. i • 
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or outcries. They‘pressed .steadily forward, dealing their, 
blows to right and left, hc\riqg down the Moors, and putting 
tlieir way with Iheir battlejixes, like woodmen in^a forest; 
while the archers, pressing into the opening they made, pHed 
thdir bows vigorously, and spread Jicath on every side. 

$ Wh'erf the Castilian ^ mountaineers bcheW the valour, of 
the. English yeomanry,* they wopld not oe out-done in 
hardihood. They could not vie with them in weight and, 
bulk, but for rigour and activity tlicy were surpassed 
none. They kept pace with them, therefore, with equal hoort 
ancl rival prowess, imd gave a brave support , to the stout 
islanders. » 

The Moors were confounded by the fury of these assaults, 
and disbeartcnetl by the loss of Hamet cl Zegri, who was 
.carried wnunded fri)m the field. They gradually fell back 
upon the bridge: tlio Christians followed up their advantage, 
and drove them over it tumultuously. The Moors retreated, 
into the subrnb, and I-iord^Rivcrs and his troops, entered with 
them pell mell, fighting in the streets and in the housps. 
King Ferdinand game u|) to the scene of action .with hi3 
royal guard, and the infidels were all driven within tiie "city; 
walls. Thus wore®the suburbs ^?tncd by the.hardihood of 
the English lord, without such an event havihg been pre¬ 
meditated.* 

The I5arl of Rivers, ‘nob;^'ithstanding he had received a 
wound, still urged fonvard in the attack. lie penetrated 
almost to the city gate, in defiance of a shower of missiles*, 
that slew many of his follow'crs.*' A stone, hurled from the 
battlements, checked liis impetuous career. It struck him 
in tha face, dashed out two of his front teeth, and laid him 
senseless on «the cm*th. lie was removed to a short distance 
by his men; but, reccvreriiig his senses, refused to permit, 
himself to bt' taken lron> tbe suburb. 

"VVben the contest -was over, the streets presented a piteous 
spectacle, so many of their inhabitants had died in the defciwe 
of their thresliholds, or been slaughtered without resisfimee. 
Among the victims* w'as* a poor weaver, who had been at 
work in his dwelling at this turbuk'i't moment. His wife, 
ui'ged him to fly into, the eity. “ WJiy should I fly said 
the Moor, “to be reserved for hunger and slavery? I tell you, 
wife, I will abide here ; for better is it to die .qjiickly by the 
• t Cura dc los Falacios, MS, , . • 
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stfecl,^ than to perish piecemeal* in chains, and dungeons.” 
He sai^ no more, but resumed* his occupation of wea^'ing; 
and, ih the indiscriminate fury of the assault, was slaughtered 
at loom.* j * i 

The Christians remainea masters of the field, end pro¬ 
ceeded to pitch three encampments for the prosecution of the 
siege. The king, with thi great body of the army, took a 
position on the side of the^ city next to Granada. The 
Marquis of Cadiz and his brave companions once more pitched 
th^r tents upon the height of Santo Albohacin; but the 
English carl planted his standai’d sturdily within the suburb 
he hdd taken. 


CHAPTER XL. . 

Having possession of the heights of Albohacin, and the 
submh of the city, the .Christians were enabled to choose the 
most favourable situations for thelt* batteries. Tliey imme¬ 
diately destroyed the stone bridge, by which the gan’isou 
had made its sallies; and they threw two wooden bridges 
across the river, and othei^ over the canals and streams, so as 
to establish,an easy com,umiication between the diifcrcnt 
eanAps. 

When all w^as aiTangcd, a hcaw fire Avas opened upon the 
city from various points. They threw not only bolls of stone 
and iron, but great carcasses of fire, Avhich burst like meteors 
on the houses, wrapping tl^pm instantly in a blaze. Tlie w'alls 
were'shattcred, and the towers toppled down by tremendous 
discliargcs from the lombards. Through the openings thus 
made, they could behold the interior of the ^city; Houses 
tumbling down or in flames; men, Avomen, and children 
ilying in terror through the streets, uhd slaughtered by the 
showers of mi.ssiles sent through these openings from smaller 
artillerj^ and from crossbows and arquebuses. 

The Moors attempted to repair the breaches; but fresh 
discharge's from the lombards buried them beneath the ruins 
of the walls they Avere mending. In their dospaii*, man^ of 
the inhabitants rushed forth into the narrow streets of the 
suburbs, and assailed the Christians witl! darts, eimeters, and 
poniards; seeking to destroy rather than defend, and heed¬ 
less 5f death,‘in the Confidence, that to die fighting A?ith an 
imbelievcr ay^s to be translated at once to paradise. 

* Pulgar, part iii, cap. 58. 
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For two nights and a day feis awful scene continued; when 
certain of the principal inhabitants began to reflect upon the’ 
hopelessness of resistance. Their king was disabled; their 
prujcipal captains were either lulled or wounded; tlieir 
fortifications little 'better than heaps of ruins. They had 
verged the unfortunate *Boabdil to the coni^ict; tliey now- 
clamoured for a capitulation. A jjlirley was procured from 
the Christian monarch, and the^terms of surrender were soon 
adjusted. They were to yield up the city immediately, with 
all |heir Christian captives, and to sally forth with as milch 
of their property as they could take with them. The Mar¬ 
quis of Cadiz, on whose honoiu* and humanity they had great 
reliance, was to escort them to Granada, to protect them 
from assdhlt or robbery. Such as chose to remain in Spain 
were to be pennittedrto reside in Castile, Arragon, or Valencia. 
As to Boabdil el Chico, ho was to do homage at vassal to 
King Ferdinand; but no charge was to be urged against 
him, of having violated kis fonner pledge. If he should 
yield up all pretensions to Granada, tho title of Duke of 
Guadix was to be assigned him, and the territory thereto 
annexed, provided it should be recovered from El Zagiil within 
six mouths. ' 

^ f 

The capitidatioii being arranged, they gave as hostages thC' 
alcayde of the city, and the principal officers, together with 
the sons of tlicir late cKieMin, the veteran Ali Atsir. The 
warriors of Loxa then issued forth, humbled and dejected, 
at having to surrender those wal% which they had so long- 
maintained with valour and renown'; and the women" and 
children filled the air with lamentations, at being exiled from 
their native homes. 

Last came lortli Boabdil, most truly callc(^^El Zogoybi, the 
unlucky. Accustomed,M8 he had been, to be ci-owned and 
uncrowned; to be ransorfied, and treated as a matter of bar¬ 
gain, be had acceded of course to the capitulation. He was 
enfeebled by his wounds, and had an air of dejection; yet, it 
is said, his conscience acquitted him of a breach of faith 
towards the Castiliah sov'ercigns ; and the personal v’alour he 
had displayed had^ caused a sympathy tfor him among many 
of the Christian cavuliers." He kneeled to Ferdinand, ac¬ 
cording to the forms of vassalage, and then departed in 
melancholy mood for Priego, a town about thVee leagues 
distant.' Fcrdjiaanll immediately ordered LoxU to be re- 
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paired and strongly garrisoned* He was greatly elated 
alf the capture of this place, iu consequence of his for¬ 
mer defeat before its walls. He passed great encomiums 
upon the commanders who had distinguished themselves; 
and historians dwell par|LCulaTly upon .his visit to tte 
tent of the Kngh^h earl.. His majqsty consoled him for* 
the los s of his teeth, by |he consideration, that he might’ 
otherwise have brien deprived of them by natural decay: 
whereas the lack of them would now bo esteemed a beauty 
rather than a defect; serving as a trophy of tho glorious 
cause in which he liad been engaged. 

The* earl replied, “ that he gave thanks to God and to the 
holy Virgin for being thus honoured by a vis^t from the most 
potent king in Christendom; that lie accepted, with lill grati¬ 
tude, his gracious consolation for the loss .he had sustained; • 
though he held it little to lose two teeth in the service of God, 
who had given him all.” 

“ A speech,” says hVay Antonio pAgapida, “ full of most 
courtly wit and Christian piety; and one only marvels that it 
should he^ade by a native of an island bq far distant from 
Castile.”’ 

- 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Ktitg FERnrNANi) followed up^iis Victory’’ at Loxa by lay- 
ing siege to the strong town of Illora. This redoubtable 
fortress was perched upon a high rock, in the midst of a spa¬ 
cious wallcy. It was A^itlnu four leagues of the Moorish 
capital; and its lofty castle, keeping vigilant watch over a 
wide circuit of country, was termed the right eye of Granada. 

The alcayde of Illora was one of the bravest ot'fthe Moorish 
cpmmandors, aiid*made every preparation to defend liis for¬ 
tress to the last extremity. He sent iiie women and children, 
the aged and infirm, to the metropolis. He placed borrica- 
does in the suburbs, opened doors of communication from 
house to house, and pierced thpir walls with*loopholes, for the 
discharge of crossbows, arquebuses, and other missiles. 

King Ferdinand arriwed before the place ■w'ith all his forces. 
He stationed himself upon the hiK of Enclnilla, and distri¬ 
buted the other encampments in various situations, so as to 
invest* the foi’tress. Knowing the valiant character of the 
alcayde, and the desperate courage of the Moore, he Ordered 
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the encampments tJ) be fortified with trenches and palisadoes, 
the guards to be doubled, and Kontiuels to be placed in all the 
watchtowers of the adjacent heights. , ' 

When all was rcadv, the Duke del Infantado demoded the 
attack. It was h?s first campaij^; and he was anxious to 
4 iispro\ 1 ) the royal insinuation made against the hardihood of 
his embroidered chivalry. KingaFerdinand granted his de- 
laand, with a becoming compliment to his spirit. lie ordered 
the Con At de Cabra to mak6 a simultaneous attack upon a 
diflEcrent quarter. Both chiefs led forth their troops. Those '• 
of the duke were in fresh and brilliant armour, richly orna¬ 
mented, and as yet uninjured b}' the service of the field. 
Those of the count were weatherbeaten veterans, whose ar¬ 
mour was dinted and hacked in many a hard fought battle. 

^ The youthful duke blushed at the contrast. “ Cavaliers!” 
cried he, “’we have been -reproached with tlic fljiery of our 
arms: let us prove that a trenchant blade may rest in a gilded 
fe-hcath. Forward!' to the foe ! and 1 ti’ust in God, that, as 
we enter tins affray knights well accoutred, so we shall leave 
it cavaliers well provccl'i*’ llis men responded by, eager ac¬ 
clamations, and the duke led them forward to the assault. 
He advanced under a treniendo’ii shower of stones, darts, 
balls, and arrows; but nothing could check lus career. 11c 
entered the subm-b sn ord in hand; his men fought furiously, 
though with great loss; fin* every dwelling had been turned 
into a fortress. After a severe conflict, they succeeded in 
driving the Moors into the town, about the same time that 
the other suburb was carried by tbo» Count dc Cabra and his 
veterans. The troops of the Duke del Infantado came out of 
the contest thinned in number, and covered with blood, and 
dust, and wmnds. Tliey received the highest encomiums of 
the king; and there >vus never afterwards' any sneer at their 
embroidery. o • 

The suburbs being taken, three batteries, each furnished 
with eight large lombards, were opened upon the fortress. 
The damage and havoek were tremendous; for the fortifica¬ 
tions had ndV. been cohstructed to withstand such engines. 
The towers were overthrown; the wjvlls battered to pieces; 
the interior of the place '.vas all (exposed; houses demolished, 
and many people slain. The Moors were terrified by tho 
tumbling ruins and the tremendous din. The alcayde had 
resolved to defend the place unto the last extremity. He be- 
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held it a heap of nibbisli; there was no J)rospect of aid from 
Granatbi; his poojde had lost alf spii'it to fight, and were vo¬ 
ciferous for a surrender. With a reluctant heart he capitu¬ 
lated. Tfie inhabitants were permitted to depart with all 
their effects, e.vcepting theb; arms; and were escorted in safety, 
by the Duke del lafantacl) and the Count do Cabrfi, to the 
bridge of I*inos,'Withiii tN|o leagues of Granada. 

Jving Ferdinand gave directions to repair the fortifications 
of Illora, and to place it in ^ strong stak* of delftnco. He 
Icft^ as alcaydo of the town and fortress, Gonzulvo ch' Cordova, 
younger brother of Don Alon/o do Aguilar. This gallant 
cavaltpr was captain of the royal guards of Ferdinand and 
Isaiiella, and gave already proofs of that prowess, which after- ' 
wards rendered him so reiiou iied. • 


• CHAPTEK.XLII. 

* 

-The war of Granada, however ptyts may embroider it with 
the flowers of their fancy, was certaijily one of the sternest 
of those iron conflicts, which have oeeii celebrated under the 
name of holy wars. 'J’he worthy Fray Antonio Agapida 
dwells with imsated doliyljt upon the silccossion of rugged 
mountain enterprises, bloo'dy battles, and merciless sackings 
and ravages, which characterize it; yet wt‘ find him, on one 
occasion, pausing, in the full cafeer* of victory over the in¬ 
fidels, to detail a stately pageant of the Catholic sovereigns, 
ImmeiUalely on the capture of Loxa, Ferdinand had written 
to Isabella, soliciting hel- pri'scnee at the camp, that he might 
consult with her as to the disposition of their newly acquired 
territories. & ^ 

It was ill the e^rly part of Juno, that the queen departed 
from Cordova, with the Princess Isabella, and numerous ladies 
of her court. She had a jjlorioiis "attendance of cavaliers 
and pages, with many guards and donicstics. There were 
forty mules for the use of the queen, the princess, and their 
train. , • 

As this courtly cavalcade approached the Pock of the 
I-(Over.s, on the bauks*of the riv^r Yeguag, they beheld a 
splendid tj’ain of knights advancing to meet them. It wa.s 
headed by that accomplished gavalici*, the Marquis Duke de 
Cadiz, accom^phnied by the adelantado of Andalusia, ^lle had 
left the camp the day after the capture of Iflorat and advanced 
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thus far to receive the queen and escort her over the borders. 
The queen received the marquis with distinguished honour.; 
for he was esteemed as the miiTor of chivalry. His actions 
in this war had become the tlieme of every tongue, and many 
hesitated not to con\pare him in prowess to the immortal Cid. 

• Thus gallantly attended, the queen entered the vanquished 
frontier of Granada, journeying sijcurely iilong the pleasant 
banks of the Xenil. so lately subject to the scourings of tho 
Moors. She stopped at I^oxa, where she administered aid 
and consolation to the wounded, distributing money am^ng 
them for thcii- support, according to their rank. 

The king, after the capture of Illora, had removed his 
camp bedbre the fortress of Moclin, Avith an intention of be¬ 
sieging i't. Thither the, queen proceeded, still escorted 
through the mountain roads by the Mai*quis of Cadiz. As 
Isabella drew near to the camp, the Duke del Infantado 
issued forth a league and a half to r<‘ceivc her, magnificently 
arrayed, and followed by all his chivalry in glorious attire. 
With him came the standard of Seville, borne by the men-at- 
anns of that reno^med city, and tho prior of St. Juan, with 
his followers. Ubey arranged themselves in order of battle, 
on the loft of the road by which t\'e (picen was to pass. I’he 
worthy Agapida is loyally minute in his description of the 
state and grandeur of the Catholic sovereigns. The queen 
rode a chesnut mule, seated in a magnificent saddle chair, 
decorated with silver gilt. The housings of the mule were of 
fine crimson cloth; the borders embroidered with gold; the 
reins and head-piece were of satin, curiously embossed with 
needlework of silk, and wrought with golden letters. Tho 
queen wore ^ brial or royal skirt of velvet, binder which were 
others of brocade; a scarlet mantle, oniamented in the 
morespo fashion, and‘'a black hat embroidered round the 
crown and brim. 

'Hie Infanta was likewise mounted on a chesnut mule, 
richly caparisoned. She wore a brial or skirt of black brocade, 
and a black nxintle, orniamcnted like that of the queen. 

When the royal cavalcade passed by the chivalry of the 
Duke del Infantado, ivhi^h was drawn out in battle array, 
the queen made a reverence to the standard of Seville, and 
ordered it to pass to the right, hand. When she approached 
the camp, the mi^titude ran forth to meet B^r, with great 
* * Cura de los Ftdaeios. 
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demonstrations of joy; for she.was universally beloved by 
bcr subjects. All the battalicins sallied forth, in military 
array, be^ing the various standards and banners of the 
camp, which were lowered in salutation^as she passed. 

The king now appeared, in royal state, mounted on a 
superb chesnut horse, aim attende^J by many grandees M 
Castile. He wd^e a jubifu or close vest of crimson cloth, 
with cuisses or short skirts of yellow satin ; a loose cassock 
of brocade, a rich Moorish cinieter, and a hat witn plumes. 
Th® grandees who alteudcd him were arrayed with woiideiful 
muguificence, each according to his taste and invention. 

“ These high and mighty princes,” says Antonio Agapida, 
regarded each other -with great deference as allied sove¬ 
reigns, rather than with connubial familiarity as ijScrc hus¬ 
band and wife, w’^hen they approached each other: therefore* 
before emlMacing, they made three profound reverences ; the 
queen, taking off her hat, and remaining in a silk net or 
cawl, with her fiice iiiieovirecl, 'l'ls5 king then approached, 
and embraced her, and kissed her ^;espcctfully on the cheek. 
He also ombraced his daughter the princess, and, making the 
sign of the cross, he blessed her, and kissed her on the lips.”*‘ 
The good i^gapida seem.^searccly to have been more struck 
with the appearance of the sovereigns, than with that of the 
English carl. “ He followed,” says^he, “ immediately after 
th(‘, king, Mdth great ])omp, and in an extraordinary maimer, 
taking precedence of all the rest. He was mounted, d la guina, 
or with long stirrups, on a^suporb chesnut horse, with trap- 
pin irs bf azure silk, whi^i reached to the ground. The hous¬ 
ings were of mulberry, powdered w'ith stars of gold. He 
was armed in proof, and wore over his armour a^hort French 
mantle of black ln'ocade. Ho had a white French hat with 
plumes; and carried on his left am^a small round buckler, 
banded with gold. Five pages attended him, apparelled in 
silk and brocade, and mounted on horses sumptuously capa¬ 
risoned. lie had also a train of followers, attired after the 
fashion of his country.”- • , • 

He advanced in a chivalrous and courteous manner, making 
his reverences first to tffc queen and Infanta, <ind afterwards to 
the king. Q,uccn Isabella received him gracipusly. compU- 
racutiiig himjon his courageous .conduct at Loxa, and condol¬ 
ing with him yn the loss of his teeth. The earl, however, 

* Curs de loa Palacios. 

* M 2 
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mude lig:ht of his’disfiguring wound; saying, that “Out- 
blessed Lord, who had built all that house, had opened^a 
'window there, that he miglit see more readily what passed 
within.”’*^ Whereupon, the worthy Fray Antonio Agapidh'^ 
inOVe than ever astonished at the pregnant wit ct' this isTahd 
oavalier.'' The carl continued som'e little distance hy the side 
of the royal family, compiimentiCig themVdl with courteous 
speeches, his steed curveting and caracoling, but managed 
with grea't grace and dexterity, leaving the grandees and the 
people at largo not more filled with admiration at the strange¬ 
ness and magnificence of his state, than at the excellence'of 
his horsemanship.! 

To testify her sense of the gallantry and services of this 
noble English knight, •who had come from so far to assiSt &i 
tthoir w'ars, the queem sent him, tlie n(‘\t day, presents of 
twelve horses, with stately tents, fine linen, twO' beds, with 
coverings of gold brocade, and many other articles of gr^t 
•value. 

Having refreshed himself, as it wore, witli the descriptiou 
of this progi’oss of Queeu Isabella to the camp, and the glo¬ 
rious pomp of the ('atholie sovereigns, the W'orthy Antonio 
Agapida returns, with renewedfS'clish, to his pious work of 
discomfiting the JMoors.J; 


CHAPTEIl XLTII. 

The Catholic sovereigns,’’ says Fray Antonio Agapida, 
had by this time closely clipped tlie right wing of the 
Moorish vidturo.” In other words, most of the strong for¬ 
tresses along the wTstorn frontier of (iranada had fallen bc- 
jieath tlu? Christian artillery. The army nmv lay encamped 
before the town of Mobliii, on the fi*ontier of Jaen, one of the 
most stubborn fortresses of the border/''It stood on a high 

t j 

* Pietro Martyr, Epist, 61. t Cura de los Palacios. 

t The description of this royal pageant, and the particulars concern¬ 
ing the English earl, agree precisely the chronicle of Aiidrea 
Bernaldcs, the curate of Los Palacios. The English earl mak^s no 
further figure, in this war. It appears froui various lustories, that lie 
returned, in the course of thc'"year to England, In the following year, 
his passion for fighting took him to the,Continent, at the head of four 
hundred adventnrbre, in aid of Francis, Duke of Brittany, against 
liouis 1C I. of France, He was killed, in the same yoar (1488), in the 
battle of St. Alban's, between the Bretons and the French. 
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rocky hill, the b«ise of which woe nearly girdled by a river. 
A thic;k forest protected the baclt part of the town towards 
the mountain. Thus strongly sftuate, it domineei-ed, with its 
frowning battlements and massive tow’ci's over all the moun¬ 
tain passes into tha£ jiart of the countr^,^ and was callcd*thc 
♦Shield of Granada. It hak a double arrear of blood*to settle 
with the Chi’istiaihs. Twef hundred )'ears before, a master ol' 
Santiago and all his cavaliers liad been lanced by the Moois 
before, its gates. It had recR'iitly made tcn’ibje* slaughter 
antpng the troops of the good (’ount de Cabra, in bis precipi- 
tiitc attempt to entrap the old Jloorish monarch. The pride 
of Ferdinand had been pi([ued, by being obliged, on that occa- 
.sion, to recede from his plan, and abandon his concerted at¬ 
tack on the place, lie was now prepared to fake a fuk revenge. 

El Zagal, tlio old warrior king of Granada, anticipating ^ 
j$ccond att^impt, had provided tlio place with ample mmiitions 
and provision; had ordered trenches to bo dug, and addi¬ 
tional bulwarks thrown up, and ca^ised all the old men, the 
>vonicn, and the children, to be removed to the c ipital. 

Such \yas tJic strength of the fortTess, aiid the diWieulties of 
its position, that J^'erdiiiaiid anticipated much trouble in re¬ 
ducing it, and made every ^preparation for^i regular siege. In 
the centre ofliiseanip were two great mounds, one of sacks of 
flour, the other of grain, >vhieh wc're called the royal granary. 
Three batteries of heavy ordnaift-e i^’cri' ojiencfl against th.e 
eitadel and principal towers, n hile smaller artillery, engines 
for the disciiarge of missile^, arijuebuscs, and crossbows, were 
distributed in various jtlaces, to keej) up a fire into any breach 
that might be made, and upon those of the garrison, who 
should appear on the battiemeuts. 

The lombards ^oon made an impression on flie works, de¬ 
molishing a part of the wall, and tufnbling down several, of 
those haughty towers, whidh, front their height, had been 
impregnable before the invention of gunpowder. Tlie ]\loor.s 
repaired their walls as \ycll as they were able, and, still con¬ 
fiding ill the strength of their vsituation, kcjjit iq) a resolute 
defence, firing dorni from their lolty haltlenients and towers 
upon the Christian caftip. h'or two nights^ and a day an in¬ 
cessant fire was kept np, so that tlieie Avas not a moment in 
which the roaring of ordnancc^was not beard, or some damage 
sustained bv the Cliristiaiis or th(! Moors. It was a conflict, 
however, more of engineers and artillerists ^11011 of gallant 
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cavaliers; there was" no sally of troops, or sliock of aimed 
men, or rush and charge of cavalry. The knights stood look^ 
ing on with idle weapons, waiting until they should have an 
opportunity of signalizing their prowess, by scaling the walte 
or storming the breaches. As thp place, however, was as¬ 
sailable only in one part, there wai every prospect of a long 
and obstinate resistance. i, '' 

The engines, as usual, discharged not only halls of stone 
and iron, to demolish tlic walls, but flaming balls of inextin¬ 
guishable combustibles, designed to set Are to the houses. 
One' of these, which passed high through the Jiir, like a meteor, 
sending out sparks, and crackling as it wont, entered the 
window of a tower, which was used as a magazine of gun¬ 
powder. •The tower blew up with a tremendous explosion; 
tjie Moors, who werej upon its battlements, were hurled into 
the air, and fell mangled in various parts of the tpwn; and 
the houses in its viciiiitv were rent and overthrown, as mth 
an earthquake. 

The Moors, who had never witnessed an explosion of this 
kind, ascribed the destiiiction of the tower to a mii-acle. Some 
who had seen the descent of the flaming ball, imagined that 
- Are had fallen from dicavcn, to puqish them for their peitina- 
city. The pious Agapida himself believes, that this fieiy 
missive was conducted by divine agency, to confound the infi¬ 
dels. An opinion in which Le is supported by other Catholic 
historians.* 

Seeing. heaven and earth as it were combined against 
them, the Moors lost all heart, {'md capitulated; and^were 
permitted to depart with their eftects, leaving behind all 
arms and munitions of war. 

“The Catholic army,” says Antonio Agapida, ‘‘entered 
Moclin in solemn states not as a licentious host, intent upon 
plunder and desolation, but as a ‘band of Christian vrarrioi's, 
coining to purify and regenerate the land. The standard of 
the cross, that ensign of this holy (‘rusade, was borne in the 
advance, follow-^d by the ^ther banners of the army. Then 
came the king and queen, at the head of a vast number of armed 
cavaliers. I’hey were accompanied by a band of priests and 
friars, with the choir of the royal chapel, chanting the can¬ 
ticle Te Deum laudaimis. As they were moving through the 

* Pulgar. Qaribay, Lncio Marino fsicnlo, Cosasw Kemorab. dc 
Hispau. lib. xx. * 
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streets in this solemn manner, every sound hushed, exccptini? 
the anthem of the choir, they Suddenly heard, issuings as it 
■were from under ground, a ■ chbrus of voices, chanting the 
solemn response, Bemdictum gut venit in nomine DoniinL^ 
The procession paused in wonder, l^c sounds aiose irom 
Christian captives, and {imong them several priwts, w^ 
were confined inksubteiTa|.eous dungeons. • 

The heart of Isabella was greatly touched; she ordered 
the captives to be drawn forth from their cells, and was still 
BKye moved at beholding, by their w'an, discoloured, and 
emaciated appearance, how much they had suffered. Tlieir 
hair .and beards were overgrown and shagged; they w^erc 
wasted by hunger, and were half naked, and in chains. She 
ordered, that they should be clothed add cherhhed, and 
money furnished them to bear them to tljeir homes.f ^ 

Sevcral^of the captives were brave cavaliers, who had been 
wounded and made prisoners, in the defeat of the Count de 
Cabra, by El Zagal, in the procodyig year. T’hero were also 
found other mclanclioly traces of that disastrous affair. On 
visiting j;he narrow pass, wliere tile defeat had taken place, 
the remains of several Christian warriors wore found in 
thickets, or hidden behincii^ rocks, or in thife clefts of the moun¬ 
tains. There were some*, who had been struck from tbeir 
horses, and wounded loo severely to fly. They had crawled 
away from the scene of action, and *conccaled thenrselves, to 
avoid falling into the hands of the enemy, and had thus 
perished miserably and alone. The remains of tliose of note 
were»known by their {ft-mour and devices, and were momiied 
over by their companions, who had shared the disasters of 
that day.J 

The queen hjjd these remains piously coflectcd, as the 
jelics of so many mailyrs, who had 4alloii in the cause of the 
faith. They were interred, with* great solemnity, in the 
mosques of Moclin, which had been purified, aiul consecrated 
to Cliristian worship. “ U'here,” says Antonio Agapida, 
“ rest the bones of those ti-uly Cotjiiolic knigjits, in the holy 
ground, which, in a maimer, has beeif sanctified by their 
blood; and all jiilgilnis, passing through those mountains, 
offer up prayers and ma.sses for tne repose* of their souls.” 

. ** Marino Siculo. . 

+ Jlleacas, Hist. Pontiff, lib. vi. c. 2^ sect, 21. ^ 
t Pulgar, part iii. cap. 61. 
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The queen reinained for some time at Moclin, adniiniste¥» 
ing comfort to the 'svounded and the prisoners, bringing the 
nowly-acquired teiTitoiyiiito’ order, and founding churches 
and -monasteries, and other pious institutions. “ While the 
king ■ marched' in froht, laying waste the land of the PhiUs- 
tipes,” says the figurative Antonio .\gapida, ** Queen Isabella' 
followed iiis traces, as the binder 1 >llows tho' reaper, gather'- 
ing the rich hai-vest that has fallen bcn€*ath his sitiklc. In 
this she w<is greatly assisted by the councils of that cloud of 
bifhops, ftiars, and clergymen, besides other saintly person- 
agog, u'hich continually surrounded her, garnering the first ’ 
fruits of this intidc'l land into the ginnaries of the church.’^ 
Leaving her thus piously employed, the king pursued hi» 
career of*conquest, determiiu'd to lay waste the vega, and 
qarry fire and sword to the very gates of (rranada. 

CHAPTER XLIV. 

p 

Muley Audaela EE Zagal had been under a spell of ill 
fortune, ever since the suspicious death of the old Jdng hiS 
brother. Success had deserted his stanrlard, and, with hi» 
tickle subjects, want? of success was-vone of the greatest crimes 
in a sovereign. lie found his popularity declinit^, and he 
lost all eonfideneo in his people. The Christian army 
marched in oi)en defiance through his territories, and sat 
down deliberately before his fortressscs; yet he dared not 
lead forth his legions to oppose them, lest the inhabitants of 
llie albaycin, ever ripe for a revolt, should rise, and shut tho 
gates of Granada against his return. 

, Every few days s(jme melancholy train entered the metro¬ 
polis, the mhhbifiHits of some captured town, bearing the 
few effects that liad beeip sp.ared them, and weeping and be¬ 
wailing die desolation of their homes. When the tidings 
arrived, that Illora and Moclin had fallen, the people were 
seized with consternation. “ The right eye of Granada is 
extinguished! ’ exclaimed^ they ; “the shield of Granada is 
broken ! what shall‘protect us from the iuroad of the foe ?'* 
Vyiien the survivors of the garrisons of «’tliosc towns arrivod, 
with downcast looks, bearing tlie marks of battle, and desti¬ 
tute of arms and standards, the populace reviled thcin in 
their wrath : but they answered, “We fought as^long as we 
had force to fight, or walls to shelter us; but the Christians 
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laid our towers and battlements in ruins, and we looked in 
Yam for aid from Granada.” . * 

The alcaydes of lllora and Moclin werc brothers; they 
w< 5 re alike in prowess, and the bravest ainon*^ the Moorish 
cavaliers. They had been the most diStini^uished in all tilts 
and, tourneys, which graceil the happier (fays of Graflada, mvl 
had distinguished theniselies in the* sterner conflicts of the 
held. Acclamation had always followed their banners, and 
they had long been the deliglrt of the people. I^w, when 
th^ returned, after the capture of their fortresses, they were 
followed by the unsteady populace with execrations. The 
hearty of tlic alcaydes swelled with indignation; they found 
the ingratitude of then' countrymen still more intolerable than 
the hostility of the Christians. Tidings e.anie. that the enemy 
was advancing with his triumphaut legipns, to lay waste thy 
country afjput Granada. StiU El Zagal did not dare to take 
the field. The two alcaydes of lllora and ]\lo(:lin stood before 
him. *■ We have defended yoiy* fortresses,” said they, 
“itmtil.we w'ei*e almost buried under their ruins; and for our 
reward, ye receive scolfs and rcvllings. , Give us, O king, 
an opportunity in which knightly valour may signalize 
itself; not shut up behind«iStDiie walls, but in the open con¬ 
flict of the field! The enemy approaches, to lay our comitry 
desolate. Give us men to meet him in the advance; and let' 
shame light upon our heads if we bfe found wanting in tho 
battle!” 

The two brothers wcrc^sent forth with a large force of 
Imrse^and foot. K1 Zatjal iiitciided, should they he successful, 
to issue out with his whole force; and, by a decisive victory, 
repair the losses he liad suffered. When the people saw 
tlie welL known sj^indardsof the brothers goingTorth to battle, 
there was. a feeble shout; but the alcayde.s passed on 
with stem countenances; for thejf knew the same voicea- 
would curse them were they to r«?tum unfortunate. They 
cast a fore well look upon fliir Granjida, and upon the beautiful 
fleldaof tlicir infancy, as if for these they wei^ willing to lay 
down their lives, but not for an ungrate^ people. 

The army of Fcrdirftind had ar^ved witl^in two leagues of' 
Granada, at the bridge of Pinos, a pass famous in the war»' 
of the Moors and Christians for many a bloody conflict. It 
was the pass py which the Castilian inona^chs generally made 
their inroads, and w'as capable of gi'eat defence, from the 
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ruggedness of the countrj% and the difficulty of the bridge. 
The king, with the main body of the army, had attained the 
brow of a hill, when they beheld the advanced guard, under 
the Marquis of Cadiz and the master of Santiago," furiously 
attacked by the enemy, in the vicinity of the bridge. The 
l^oors ruS.hed to the assault with thfeir usual shouts, Wt with 
more than usual ferocity. !> ^ 

There was a hard struggle at tlie bridge, both parties know¬ 
ing the importance of the pass; The king particulaiiy noted 
the prowess of two Moorish cavaliers, alike in aims qnd 
devices, Jind .who, by their bearing and attendance, he per¬ 
ceived to be commanders of the enemy. Tliey were the 
two brothers, the alcaydes of Illora and Moclin. Wherever 
they turned, they ' carried confusion and death into the ranks 
qf the Christians; but they fought with desperatiou rather 
than valour. Iho Count de Cabra and his brqther, Don. 
Martin de Cordova, pressed forward witli eagerness against 
them; but, having advanced too precii)itately, were sur¬ 
rounded by the foe, and in imminent danger. A young 
Christian knight, seeing their peril, hastened with his fol¬ 
lowers to their relief. Ihe king recognized him for lion 
Juan dc Arragon, Count of Ribargoza, his own nephew; for 
he was illegitimate son of the Duke of Villaheimosa, illegi¬ 
timate brother of King Ferdinand. The splendid armour of 
Don Juan, and the sumpluoits caparison of his steed, rendered 
him a brilliant object of attack. He was assailed on all 
sides, and his superb steed slain under him; yet still he 
fought valiantly, bearing for a while the brunt of the 'Sght, 
and giving the exhausted forces of the Coimt de Cabra time 
to recover breath. 

Seeing the ficril of these troops, and the ^ncral obstinacy 
of the contest, the king ordered the royal standard to be 
advanced, and hastened with all his forces to the relief of the 
Count de Cabni. At his Approach, the enemy gave way, and 
retreated towards the bridge. The two Moorish commanders 
endeavoured tOrrallyth('ir< troops, and animate them to defend 
this pass to the utinbst. They used prayers, remonstrances, 
menaces; but nearly in ymn. They^ could only collect a 
scanty handful of cavaliers. With these they planted them¬ 
selves at the head of the bridge, and disputed it inch by inch. 
The fight was hot and obstinate ; for but few could contend 
hand to hand, yet many discharged crossbows ajid arquebusca 
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from the banks. The river was covered with the floating 
bodies of the slain. The Moorish band of cavaliers was 
almost entirely cut to pieces ; the two brothers fell, covered 
with wounds, upon the bridge they had so resolutely defended. • 
They hM given up tlie battle for lost, l5ut had determined not 
to return riive to ungrateful Granada. When the people .of 
the capital heard^how de\jptcdly they had fallen, they laiiicnts^d 
greatly their deaths, and extolled their memory. A column 
was erected to tlieir honoui^in the vicinity of fhc bridge, 
w^jich long >vent by the name of “ the tomb of ^ the 
brothers.” 

The army of Ferdinand now marched on, and established 
its camp in the vicinity of Granada. The wprthy Agapida 
gives many triumphant details of the ravages oontmitted in 
the vega, which was again laid waste*; .the grain, fruits, and- 
other productions of tlic earth destroyed, and that earthly 
Paradise rendered a cbeary desert. He narrates several fierce 
but iimffectual sallies and skirniislM>s of the Moors in defence 
of their favourite plain; among which, one deserves to be 
mentioned, as it records the achievement of one of the saintly 
heroes of this war. 

During one of the mcF^ements of the*Cliristian army near 
the walls of Granada, a battalion j)f fifteen hundred cavalry, 
and a large force of foot, had sallied from the city, and posted 
themselves near some gardens,•whfeh were surrounded by a 
<^nal, and traversed by ditclics, for the purpose of irrigation. 

The Moors beheld the I^ike did Infuntado pass by with his 
two splendid battalioris, one of men at arms, the other of 
light cavalry, armed d la gmeta. In company with him, but 
following as a rearguard, was Don Garcia Os^io, the belli¬ 
gerent Bishop of#Jaen, attended by h'rancisco Boradillo, the 
corregidor of his city, and followed b^ two squadrons of men- 
at-arms from Jaen, Andiijur,*Ubeda,*aud Biiy,a.'‘‘' The success 
of the preceding year's campaign had given the good bishop 
an iiiclimition for warlike atfairs, and lie had once more buckled 
on his cuirass. * • 

The Moors were much given to stratagem in warfim*. They 
looked wistfully at the^magiiifioer^ squadrops of the Duke del 
Infantudo ; but their martial discipline precluded all attack. 
The good bishop promised to he a more easy prey.' Suffering 
the mike an^is troops to pass unmolestq4> they approached 

* Pulgar, part iii. cap. 62. * 
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the squadrons of the hishop, nnd making a pretended attack, 
skirmished slightly, and fled in apparent confusion. The bishop 
considered the day his own, and, seconded by his coTTegidor; 

' Hovadillo, followed with valorous precipitation. The Moors fled 
into the Jtuerfa del Fe^y, or orchard of the king. Th^ troops 
ofrthc bishop followed hotlj’^ after fiem. When the Moors 
petceived their pursuers fairly embarrassed iimong the ititri- 
eaeies of tlie garden, they turned flcrcely upon them, while 
some of their number threw open the sluices of the Xenil. 
In an instant the canal which encircled, and the ditches which 
trjiversed the garden, were flllcd u’itli •water, and the Valiant 
bishop and his followTrs found thcinSelves overwhelmed by a 
deluge.'*' A soiJ'iic, of great confusion succeeded. Some ot* 
the men of Jaon, stoutest of heart and hand, fought with the 
Moors in the garden,’while others straggled with the water, 
endeavouring to escape; across the canal, in whic?* attempt 
many horses w'ere diowned. l^’ortunately, the Duke ddl 
Tnfantado perceived the snrre into which his companions had 
fjillon, and despatched his^ light cavalry to their assistance. 
The Moors were compelled to fly, and driven along the 
road of Ehdra up to the gates of Granada. Several Christian 
cavaliers perished ill" tliis affray; tile bishop himself escaped 
with difhcultj', having slipped fi'om his saddle in crossing the 
canal, but .«avcd himself by holding on to the tail of his 
charger. This perilous achievement seems to have Satisfied 
the good bi.shop s belligerent propensities. “ He retired on 
his laurels,"’ says Ajiapida, ‘‘to bis city of Jaen, where, on 
the fruition of all good things, ho gradually waxed too corpu¬ 
lent for his corslet, which was hung up in the hall of hia 
episcopal palace ; and we hear no more of his raiktaiy deeds 
throughout the residue of the holy war of Granada.”f 

King Ferdinand having completed his lavage of the vega* 
and kept El Zagal shut up in hisV.apital, conducted his army 
back through the pass of Lope, to rejoin Queen Isabella'at 
Moelin. I'he fortresses lately taken being well garrisoned 
and supplied, b^ gave thl; command of tiie frontier tO his 
cousin, Don Eadiiquo de Toledo, afterwards so famous in the 

• Pulgar. 

i* Don Luis Osorio fu6 obispo de Jaen desde el afio dc 1483, y pre- 
sidiG en csta iglesia harta el de 1496 cn que inuri6 on Flandes tk donde 
fue acompialando ilia Prinocpa Dofla Juana, esposa del Archiduqne Don 
Felipe.—Espaiia Sagrada. For Fr. M. liisco, tom. xli. fast. 77. cap. 4. 
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Netherlands as the Duke of Alva. Tlie campaign being thus 
•Ooiapletely crowned with sucebss, the sovereigns returned in 
tri^ph^to the city of CordovA. 


CHAPTER XLA^- 

-No sooner did the last squadron 6f Clndstian cavalrj" disap¬ 
pear, behind the mountain of Elvira, and the note of its 
trumpets die away upon th« car, than the loiijif suppressed 
v»rfatli of old Mulcy el Zagal burst forth. lie detenuiiicd no 
longer to be half a king, reigning ovt'r a divided kingdeJn, iu 
a dyt'ided capital, but to exterminate, by any means, fair or 
Ibul,.his nephew Boabdil and his confederates. He turned 
furioasly iipon those whose factious conduct had diiterred him 
from sallying upon the foe. Some he pupished by confiscation, 
others banishment, others by death. Once undisputed 

military 
over the 

frontier. 


monarch ol the entire kingdom, he trusted to his 
skill to retrieve his fortune, and (J^ive the Christians 


,.-Iloalidil, however, had again fctired ,to Velez el Blanco, 
op the confines of Murcia, whore he could avail himself, in 
jcasc of emergency, of any as.sistanee dr protection afforded 
him by the policy of Eerdiiiand. IJis defeat had blighted 
his reviving fortunes, for tlie iieople con.sidered him as 
.inevitably doomed to misfortu^ie. • Still, wliile he li^'e(l, Jill 
Zagal knew he would be a j-allying jioint for faction, and 
liable, at any moment, to be elevated into power by the 
capricious multitude? lie had recourse, theieforo. to the 
..most perfidious means to compass his dosLriiction. ilc sent 


, ambassadors to him, representing the necessity of concord for 
the salvation of^tlie kingdom, and even olfernig to n'sigu thi‘ 
. title of king, and to Ix-eome subject to his sway, on receiving 
.some estate, on which he •could live in tranquil retirement. 
'But, while the ambassadors bore tlu'sc \sords of peatje, they 
(.were, furnished with poisoned licrbs^ which tlicy were to 
mlmjnister secretly to Boabdil; land, if tljpy failed iu this 
.attempt, tliey had pledged ihemseh^s to despatch him 
openl}'. while cngagiSd in conversation. They were instigated 
to this treason by promises of great rcwfird, and by assurances 
from the aJfaquis, that Boabdil was an apostate, whose death 
would be a^*eptable to heaven. 

The young monarch was secretly appnzed.of tlie concerted 
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ti'eason, and refused' an audience to the ambassadors. He 
denounced his uncle as the murderer of his father and his 
kindred, and the usurper of liis throne, and vowod^never to 
' relent in hostility to him, until he should place liis head on 
the ^Valls of the Alht^nbra. 

Open war again broke out betiveen the two monarchs, 
though feebly carried on, in consequence of their mutual em¬ 
barrassments. Ferdinand again extended his assistance to 
Boabdil, oldcring the commanders of bis fortresses to aid 
him in all enterprises against his uncle, and against suph 
places as refused to acknowledge him as king. And Don 
JiuiT) do Benavides, who commanded in Loxa, even made 
iiu'oads, in his name, into the territories of Almeria, Baza, 
andGuadiVi., which owned allegiance to K1 Zagal. 

c The unfortunate Boabdil had three great evils to contend 
with; the meonstancy of his subjects, the hostiVty of his 
uncle, and the friendship of J^'erdinaiid. 'Jhe last was by far 
the most baneful; his Ibrt^irics withered under it. He was 
looked upon as the enemy of his faith and of his country. 
The cities sliut their, gates against him. Tho peopk; cursed 
him. hiven the scanty band of cavaliers, who had liitherto 
followed his ill starred banner, bcgitn to desert him ; for he 
had not wherewithal to reward, or even to support them. His 
spirit sank with bis fortune ; and he feared that, in a little 
time, he should not have a sp^t of earth whereon to place his 
standard, or an adherent to rally under it. 

In the midst of his despondenrjy, he received a message 
from his lion-hearted mother, the sultana Ayxa la Horra. 
“For shame,” said she, “ to linger about the borders of your 
kingdom, liei^ a usur[)cr is seated in your capital I • Why 
look abroad for jierHdious aid, when you Ivive loyal hearts 
beating true to you in Granada ? The albaycin is ready to 
throw open its gates to receive you. Strike home vigorously. 
A sudden blow may mend all, or make an end. A throne, 
or a gi’Rve ! for a king, there is no honourable medium.” 

Boabdil was of an undecided character : but there arc cir¬ 
cumstances which bring the most wavciing to a decision, 
and, when once resolved, they are apt to act with a daring 
impulse, unknown to steadier judgments. The message of 
the sidtana roused him from a dream. Granada, beautiful 
Granada !„with its s+ately Alhambra, its dcliciou^gardens, its 
gushing and limpid fountains, sparkling among groves of 
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orange, citron, and myrtle, rose^ before tim, “ What have 1 
done,” exclaimed he, “ that 1 should be an exile from this 
paradise pf my forefathers, a wanderer and ftigitive in ray own 
kingdom, while a murderous usurper ^sits proudly upon my ' 
throne ? Hurcly, Allah will befriend righteous cause: 
one blow, and all may be my own !”, • 

He suraraoned'his scanty band of cavaliers. “ Who is ready 
to follow his monarch unto the death ? ” said he ; and every 
one laid his hand upon his cimctcr. “ Enough!’’ said he : 
“ Ipt each man arm himself, and prepare his steed in sepret, 
for an enterpisc of toil and peril: if wo succeed^ our reward 
is empire ! ” 


OIIArXER XLV.% 

“ In th« hand of God,” exclaims an old Arabian chronicler, 
“ is the destiny of princes : he alone giveth empire. A single 
Moorish horseman, mounted on a fleet Arabian steed, was one 
day traversing tlic mountains wdiicl^ extemd between Granada 
and the, frontiers of Murcia. He galloped swiftly through 
the valleys, but paused and looked out cautiously from the 
summit of every height. • A squadron of cavaliers followed 
warily at a distance. There were fifty lances. The l ichness 
of their annour and attire showed tliem to be Avarriors of 
noble rank, and their leader lifid a lofty and prince-like de¬ 
meanour.” 'I’lie squadron tlms described by the Arabian 
chronicler was the Moorii^h king Boabdil and his devoted 
foDoWors. * 

For two nights and a day they pursued their adA^enturous 
jom-ney, aA^oiding all populous parts of the;, country, and 
choosing the moat 8olit'.u‘y passes of the mountains. They 
suffered severe hardships and fati^es; but they suffered 
Avithout a murmur. They Avere aceustomed to rugged cam¬ 
paigning, and their steeds Avere of generous and unyielding 
spirit. It was midnight, and all Avas dark and silent, as they 
descended from the mountains, aild approa^ed the city of 
Granada, They passed along quietly ueder the shadow of its 
Avails, until they arrived near the*gate of the albaycin. Here 
Boabdil ordered his followers to halt, and remain concealed. 
Taking but^four or five with Jiim, he advanced resolutely to 
the gate, au^ knocked with the hilt of his cimoter. The 
guards demanded who sought to enter at that unseasonable 
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liour. “Your exclnlmtid Boabdil: “opontlic gate, 

and admit him.” 

ITio guards held forth a light, and recognised the, person of 
* the m outhful nionarel^. They were struck with sudden awe, 
and thre^w open tlM3 gates, and IJoahdil and his followers 
ofitered unmolested. T^icy galloped to the dwellings of the 
principal inhabitants of the albuvfun; thiftidering at their 
2>ortals. and suinTiioning them to rise, and take anus for their 
j'igluful sovereign. The summons was instantly obft 3 '^cd: 
tiaiviiK'ts resounded throughout the streets *, the glcant of 
toj’flies and the flash of arms showed the Moors huriwing 
tt» their gathering places ; and hy daybreak the wholes three 
of tlic alhayciii \\a^s rallied under the standard of Boabdil. 
Such was* the success of this sudden and desperate act of tlie 
louiig monarch; f<jr we are assured bj* contemporary Iiisto- 
riims, that there had been no prcwioiis concert orai*rangement. 
“ As the guards opened the gate of the city to admit him,” 
observes a jiioiis chronickv, “ so God ojicned the hearts of the 
Moors to receive him as tjieir king.”* 

In the morning/early, tin? tidings of this event iwised hll 
Zagal from his slutnbois in the Alhambra. The fiery ohl 
warrior assembled his gmird in Haste, and m{ide his way. 
sword in baud, to tlu' albayein, hoping to come upon his 
nephew by sur^irise. He was vigorously met by Iloabdil and 
his adherents, and drivim %aek into the quarter of the 
Alhambra. An eneountc'r took ])luc(* bc'twoen the two kings 
in the sciuare before the prine^)al mosqiu'. Here they 
fought, hand to liiiud. with implicable fury, as though it had 
been agreed to decide; their competition for the crown by 
single combatf In the tumult of lids chance medley aflPra)\ 
liow'over. they wviv separated, and the parfcy of K1 Zugal was 
ultimaU’b' driven from the square. 

The battle j-aged fiw some time in the streets and places of 
the city; but, finding their powers of mischief cramped 
within such iiaiTow limits, both parties sallied forth into the 
fields, and fought l^eneafh the walls until evening. Many 
fi‘ll on both sidi's; and at niglit each jiarty withdi'cw into 
its quarter, until the mornwig gave them light to renew the 

unnatural conflict. Tor several days the two divisions of tlic 

« 

eitv remained like hostile pow*ers arrayed againsf each other. 
'I'he jiarlj' of the Alhambra was more numerous, tiian that of 

* Pulgiir, 
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the albaycin, and coiifeiincd most of thfe nobility and chi¬ 
valry; but the adherents of Boabdil were iiien liiu'dened and 
strengther^^d by labour, and habitually skilled in the exercise 
of arms. 

The albaycin underwent a kind of siege by the forces' of 
El Zaaral: they etfected breaches in the waits, add made 
repeated attemptsto carry it sword in hand, but were as uftan 
repulsed. - The troops of Boabdil, on the other hand, made 
fi’equent sallies; and, in the c&uflicts wliich took jHace, the 
hatred of the combatants rose to such a piich of fury, that no 
quarter wiis given on either side. 

Bojihdil perceived the inferiority of his force. He dreaded 
also that his adherents, being for the most part tradesmen 
and artisans, would becouie impatient of this int(*iTifption of 
their g iiiiful occupations, and dishcuu’tcued by these contiuuaU 
scenes of cajunge. Ho sent missives, therefore, in all haste, 
to Don Kadrique do Toledo, wlio eonnuauded the Christian 
forces oil the frontier, entreating his*\r>sista»ce. 

Don Fadriqiic had recciveil orders from the politic Fer¬ 
dinand tcfc aid tlic youthliil monarcli in all* his contests with 
his uncle. He advanced, therefore', with a body of Iroops 
near to (Iraiijida; but, waVy less some tl'caohery might be 
intended, he stood for .some time aloof, watching tlie move¬ 
ments of tlie parties. The furious and sanguinary nature of 
the conflicts, winch distracted miliai^py Granada, soon con¬ 
vinced him that there was no collusion between tlu' inoiiarchs. 


He sent Boabdil, therelbi‘e,,a reinforcement of Christian foot 
soldiers and arquehusidi’S, under Fernan Alvarez de Soto- 
niayor, aleayde of Coloinara. 'Jliis was as a fire brand thrown 
in to light up anew tlie fiames of war in tlu^ city, which 
remained raging ^jetween the Moorish inhabitants for the 
space of fifty days. “ 


CHAPTER XLVl. 

Hitherto the events of this re’nowned iiar have been 
litUc else than a succes.sion of brilliant *but brief exploits, 
such as sudden forays alid wild ski^-mishes ajnong tlie raou:. 
tains, or the surprisals of castles, fortresses, and fronti^ 
towns. We J^pproach now to njore important and prolongct' 
operations, in |rhich ancient and mighty c^ics, the bulwarks 
of Granada, were invested by powerful armies^ subdued by 
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slow and regular sieges, and thus the capital left naked and 
alone. <. , 

ITie glorious triumphs of tko Catholic sovereigns^ says Fray 
Antonio Agapida, had resounded throughout the East, and 
iiUe^d all heathenesse with alarm. The Grand Turk, Etyassot 
1*1., and'his deadly foe t^e Grand Soldan of Egypt, suspend¬ 
ing for a time their bloody feuds,, entered^ into a league to 
protect the religion of Mahomet and the kingdom of Granada 
from the* hostilities of tlic Christians. It was conceited 
between them, that Bajazet should.send a powerful arniada 
against the island of biicily, then appertaining to the Spanish 
crown, for the purpose of distracting the attention pf the 
Castilian sovereigns, wliile, at the same time, great bodies of 
troops should be poured into Granada from the opposite coast 
of Africa. • 

Ferdinand and I.sabclla received timely intelligciice of these 
designs. They resolved at once to carry the war into the 
seabord of Granada, to tposscss themselves of its ports, and 
thus, as it were, to bar the gates of the kingdom against all 
external aid. Ma«!aga was to be the main object of j^ttack: it 
was tlic principal seaport of the kingdom, and ahnost neces¬ 
sary to its existence. It had long- been the s^at of opulent 
commerce, sending many ships ito the coasts of Syria, and 
Egypt. It was also the great channel of communicutiou 
with Africa, through whiAli w'cre introduced supplies of 
money, troops, arms, and steeds, from Tunis, Tripoli, Fez, 
Tremezan, and otlicr Earbary pgwervS. It was emphatically 
railed, therefore, the Hand and Alout'n of Granada. ‘ 

Before laying siege to this redoubtable city, however, it 
was deemed, noce.‘‘Sary to secure the neighbouring city of 
Velez Alaliiga, and its dependent places, ^if^hicli might other¬ 
wise harass the bo.siegifi^ army. 

For this impoitant campaign, the nobles of the kingdom 
w’ore again suinmoiu d to lake the field with their forces, in 
the spring of 1487. 1'hc menaced invasion of the infidel 
powers ot the« East had^awakened now ardour in the bosoms 
of all true Cliristian knights, and so zealously did they respohd 
to the summons of the soKercigns, tlfat an anny of tw'euty 
thousand cavalry, and filly thousand foot, the flower of S})anish 
warriois led by the bravest pf Spanish cavalifi-s, thronged 
the renpwned citVeof C’ordo^a at tlic appointed|tlme. 

On the night before this, mighty host set forth upon its 
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march, an earthquake shook the city. The inhabitants, 
awakened by the shaking of the walls and rocking of the 
towers, flad to the courts and squares, fearing to be orer- 
wheimed by the ruins of their dwellings. I’he earthqiyike 
was .most violent in the quarter of the royal residence, the 
site of the ancient palace of the Moorish kings. Many lookefi 
upon this as an'*omen ol* sotne impending evil, but Fray 
Antonio Agapida, in that infaUible spirit of divinaljon which 
succeeds an event, plainly reads in it a presage, that the 
empire of the Moors was about to be shaken to its centre. • 

It was on Saturday, the eve of the Sunday of Palms, says 
a worthy and loyal chronicler of the times, that the most 
Catholic monarcli departed with his army tij^render service to 
heaven, and make war upon the Moors.* Heavy rains had 
swelled all the streams, and lendered fhe roads deep am^ 
difficult. 5t'he king, therefore, divided his host into two 
bodies. In one he put all tlu' artillery, guarded by a strong 
body of horse, and ctnnmanded by •the master of Alcantara, 
and Martin Alonzo, senior of Moitema^ or. This division 
was to proceed by the road through the v?illc 3 S, where pas¬ 
turage abounded for the oxen which drcw'Jthc orflnanec. 

The main lyxly of the army was led by the king in person. 
It w'as divided into numerous battalion.s, each couimanded by 
some distinguished cavalier. The king took the rough and 
perilous road of the moiuitains ; And fi'w mountains are more 
ruffgc'd and difficult than those of Andalusia., 'fhe roads are 
mere mule-paths, slraggjing*amidst rocks and along the verge 
of precipices, clambering va.st craggy heiglits, or descei ding 
into frightful chasms and I'avines, with .scanty and uncertain 
foothold for either man or steed. Four thoii.SBnd pioneers 
were sent in adva.fee, under the alcjwdc de los Donzeles, to 
eonqtier, in some degree, the, as})oritj.es of the road. Some 
had jiickaxes and crows, to break the rocks; .some im¬ 
plements to construct bridges over the mountain toiTonts ; 
while it was the duty of others to h\y stepping-stones in the 
smaller streams. As the country Mas yihalJlted Iw fierce 
Moorish mountaineers, J)on Diego de Ca.strillo M’as dcspatcht'd, 
w'ith a body of horse and foot, <o take posse.s.si()n of the 
heights and jiasses. Notwithstanding every precaution, the 
1*03 al excessi^ ely* on its march. At one time, 

there M’as no place to encamp for five lejfgues of the most 
* Pulgar Cronica dc los Keyes Catbulicos. 
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toilsome and mountainous countiy, and many of tlie t)casfs' of 
burden sank down and perislied on the road. 

It was with the j^reatost joy, therefore, that the royal army 
emerged from thc'sc stern and frightful defiles, and came to 
wlierc they looked' down upon the vega of Velez MaMgk. 
'JChe region before' them was one of the most delectable to the 
eye that ever was ravaged by an ai*my. Sheltered from every 
rude blast by a screen of mountains* and sloping and c?:pand- 
ing CO tlie south, this lovely valle)’^ Was quickened by the 
iiKwt generous simsliine, watered by the silver meanderiju^s 
of the A'elez, and refreshed by cooling breezes from ihc 
Mccliterianean. Tlie sloping hills wore covered with "vine¬ 
yards and olivc-tyces, the distant fields waved with gniin, or 
were verdant wdth pasturage, while around the city wei'n 
'delightful gardens, the favourite retreats of the Moors, ivhero 
their white paiilions gleamed among givn'cs Of oranges, 
citrorus, and jajinograiiates, and were snrinomited by stately 
pilms, those plants of souflieni growth, bespeaking a generom? 
climate and a eloudless skv. 

In the np])e r paVt of this delightful valley, tlie city of Velt'z 
Malaga reared ils,uanior battlements, in stem eontrast' lb 
the laiulscnpe. It Was built on the dcclnity of a steep aiid 
insulated hill, and strongly fortified by walls atjd lowers. 
The crest of the hill rose* high aboi e the town into a mere 
crag, inaccessible on ('very other side, and crowned by a 
powerful castle, w'hich (loniiiicc'red over the surrounding 
country. T'wo suburbs swept doS\ii juto the valley, troin the 
skirts of the lowti, and were defended, by bulwarks and deep 
ditches. The vast ranges of gray mountains, often capped 
with elouds,«AV'hich rose to tlio north, were inhabiLcd bv a 

V 

hardy and warlike race, w'hoso strojig for?fbs.«:es of Comares, 
Camillas. Compela, ancltllencinsjrhorga, frowned down fioin 
evagged heights. 

At tlie time that the Christian host arrived in sight of this 
valley, a squadron Avas lyivcring on the smooth sea before it, 
displaying th^' bamuT of Castile. This was commanded by 
the Count of Ti'ovento. and consisted ,of four armed galleys, 
convoying a number of cafavcls, laden with supplies for the 
ai*my. 

After surveying the ground, King Ferdinand-'encamped'on 
the side* of a mourftain, which advanced close Ifo the city, and 
was the last of a rugged sierra, or chain of heights, that 
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extended quite to Granada. On the sumiViit of this mountain, 
■and overlooking^ the camp, was *a Moorish town, powerfully 
fortified, galled lientomiz, and which, from its vicinity, had 
been considered capable of yielding great assistance to Velez 
Malaga* Sc vend of the generals remonstrated with the king* 
for choosing a post so exposed to ^assaults from tile moun¬ 
taineers. Fcrdinnnd replied, that lie should thus cut off ail 
communication between the town and the city; and that, as 
to the danger, his soldiers mu^ keep the more vigilant guard 
agginst surprise. 

King Ferdinand rode forth, attended by several cavaliers, 
and a small number of cuirassiers, appointing tlie various 
stations of the camp. While a body of foot soldiers ■were 
taking possession, as an advanced guard,* of an important 
lieigat which overlooked the city, tlie king retired to a tenj 
to take refreshment. While at table, he w^as startled by 
,1 sudden uproar, and, looking fojrtli, behold his soldiers flying 
before a superior force of the enemy. I'lie king had on no 
other armour but a cuirass. Seizing a lance, however, he 
sprang upon his liorse, and galloped to psotc'ct the fugitives, 
followed by his handful of knights and cuirassiers. W’hen 
the ypaiiiar(Js saw the lAng hastening *lo their aid, tlicy 
turnecl upon tlicir ]nirsue’rs. Ferdinmid, in his eagerness, 
threw himself into the midst of tlie foe. One of his grooms 
was killed beside liim ; but before* the Moor who slew him 
could c:sca])e, the king transfixed liim with his lance. He 
then sought to draw his ^word, wliieli hung at liis saddle- 
how, ^jut in vain. Netov had he been exposed to such peril: 
he was surrounded bt the enemy, without a weajion where¬ 
with to defend himself. ^ 

In this inomen^^f awful jeopardy, the Marquis of Cadiz, 
the Count de Cabrti, the Adelantado (ff Mui eia, with two other 
cavaliers, named Garcilasso *de la Vega and Diego de Atayde, 
came galloping to the scene of action, and, surrounding the 
king, made a loyal rampart of tli(?ir bodies against the assaults 
of the Moors. 'I’he horse of the inarquis wui< jjierced by an 
arrow', and that worthy cavalier exposed immmeut daiig(‘r: 
but, W’ith the aid of hre valorous ^ompaniojis, he quickly put 
the enemy to flight, and pursued them with slaughter to the 
very gates df the city. 

WTien thci*c loyal warriors rcturnc'd frym the pursuit, they 
remonstrated with the king for exposing his dife in personal 
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conflicts, seeing that he had so many valiant captains, whose 
business it was to fight. They reminded him, that the life of 
a prince was the life of his people, and that many a brave 
army was lost by the loss of its coiimiander. They entreated 
him, therefore, in future to protect them with the force of his 
mind in the cabinet, rather than of his arm in the field. 

* Ferdinand acknowledged the W'i^dom of '’their advice, but 
dwdared, that he cotild not see his people in peril without 
venturing his person to assist them; a reply, «iy the old 
chroniclers, which delighted the wliolc arm 3 % inasmucln as 
they saw, that he not only governed them as a good king, but 
protected them as a valiant oaplain. Ferdinand, however, 
was conscious of j;he extreme peril to which he had been 
exposed, lind made a voyv never again to venture into battle 
without having his sword girt to liis side.'^ 

When this achievement of the king was related to Isabella, 
she trembled amidst h(;r joy at his safety ; and afterwards, iii 
memorial of the event, slit* granted to Velez Malaga, as the 
arms of the city, the figiii e of the king on horseback, w'ith a 
groom lying dead at his feet, and the Moors Hying f 

The camp w^as formed, but the artillery was yet on the 
road, admicing wTtli infinite labour at the rata of merely a 
league a day; for hea'i y rains had converted the streams of 
the vallej's into raging torrents, and comjilett'ly broken up the 
roads. In the meantime King Ferdinand ordered an assault 
on the suburbs of the city. They werc carried, after a san- 
guinary^ conflict of six hours, in liich many Christian cava¬ 
liers were killed and wounded, and among the latter Don 
Alvaro of Fortugal, son of the Duke of Ilraganza. llie 
suburbs w'cre then fortified towards the city wdth trenches 
and palisades, and garrisoned by a chosenMbree under Don. 
Fadricpic do Toledo. Ulhcr trenches were dug round the 
city, and from the suburbs to the royal camp, so as to cut off 
all communication w'ith the suiTOunding country. 

Dodies of troops were also sent to take possession of the 
mountain passes", by. which the sujijdies for the army had to 
be brought. The mountains, howevef, were so steep and 
rugged, and so full of defiles and lurking places, that the 
Moors could sally forth and retreat in p(‘rfect security, fre¬ 
quently sweeping down upon Christian convoys, and bearing 

* Illcacaa^ Hist. Pon'iif. lib. vi. c. 20. Ycdmar^ HisiTelez Malaga. 

t Idem. 
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off both booty and prisoners to their strong-holds. Some- 
tin\f,’s the Moors would light firefe at night on the sides of the 
mountains, which would be ans^’ered by fires from the watch- 
towers and foi’tresscs. By these signals they would concert , 
assaults upon the Cliristian camp, wtich, in consequance, 
was obliged to be continually on the alert, and ready to ijy 
to anns. , , ' 

King Ferdinand flattered himself, that the manifestation of 
his force had struck sufficient •terror into the city,* and that, 
by offers of clemency, it might be induced to capitulate. He 
wrote a letter, therefore, to the commanders, promising, in 
case pf immediate surrender, that all the inhabitants should 
be permitted to depart with their effects ; but threatening 
them with fire and sword if they persisted in defeiicc. Tins 
letter was despatched by a cavalier, n^med Carvajal, who, 
putting it«on the end of a lance, gave it to the Moors who 
were on the walls of the city. The commanders replied, that 
the king was too noble and magnaipmous to put such a tlircat 
in execution, and that they should not surrender, as they 
knew tlip artilleiy could not be bro&ght lo,the camp, and they 
were promised succour by the king of Granada. 

At the same, time that he received this reply, the king 
learned, tint at the strong town of Conuires, upon a height 
about two leagues distant from the camp, a large number of 
warriors had assembled from the Axai'quia, the same moun¬ 
tains ill which the (’Imstian cavaliers had been massacred in 
the beginning of the vmr; and that others were daily 
expected, for this rngged sierra was capable of furnishing 
fifteen thousand fighting men. 

King Ferdinand felt that his army, thus di^ointed and en¬ 
closed in an cneiujy's countiy, was in a pcriloi^R .situation, and 
that the utmost discipline and vigihwice w’ero neccssaiy. He 
put the camp under the stt-ictest Regulations, forbidding all 
gaming, blasphemy, or brawl, and expelling all loose women, 
.and tlieir attendant bully-ruffians, the usual fomenters of riot 
and contention among soldiery.* He orijpred, that none 
fihould sally forth to skirmish without jtermissioii from their 
commanders ; that ntme should^ set fire * to the woods on the 
neighbouring mountains, and that all word of security given 
to Moorish’jplaces or individuals should be inviolably observed. 
Tlie’se regulations were enforced by sevqre penalties, and'had 
such salutary effect, that, though a vast host pf vaAous people 
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were collected togctiber, not an opprobrious epithet was beard, 
nor a weapon dra^vn in quaifel. . » 

In the nieantime the clJud of war went on gathering 
about the summits of the mountains ; multitudes oi the ^roe 
warriors of the sierla descended to the lower heights r'of 
Bentomii;, -which overhung the camp, intcaiding to force their 
-way into the city. A detachment was split against ^them, 
which, after shai'p lighting, drove them to the higher elifts of 
the mountain, where it was impossible to ptirsue them. 

Ten days had elapsed since the encampment of the army^ 
yet still the ai*tillery had not arrived. The lombards 
other heavy ordnance were left, in despair, at Antequera.'^ 
the rest came groaning slowly through the narro-w' valleya^ 
which wqpc filled with long trains of artillery and cars laden 
-with munitions. i\jb length ])ai’t of the smaller ordnance 
arrived within half a league of the camp, and thcr,Cliristimie 
w'ere animated with the hopes of soon being able to make # 
regular attack vqjon the fortifications of the city. i ■ ?, 

' CHArTI^Il XLVII. 

AVhtjle the standard of the crosn w aved on the hills before 
Velez Malaga, and every height and cliff bristled -with .hostile 
arms, the civil war between the fiictions of the Alliambra and 
the Allmyciu, or rather Ix-'twQeu El Zagtil and El Chico, con-r 
tinned to convulse the city of Granada. 

The tidings of the irn estment ^of Velez ]\Ialaga at len^l 
roused the attention of the old men and the alfaquis, nrhose 
heads were not heated by the daily broils. They spread 
lhemsclv(?8 through the cit)', aud endeavoured to arouse the 
people to a sense of their eoinmon danger. 

.‘•Why,*’ said they.* “continue tlie.S(i brawls between 
brethren and kindred ? V^hat buttles art' those, where evon 
triumph is ignominious, and the victor blushes and conceals 
liis scars ? Behold the Christians ravaging the land won 
by the valour and blood of your forefathers, dwoUing in the 
houses they have built, sitting under the trees tliey ha-<?o 
planted, while your brethren wander ‘-about, houseless and 
desolate. Do you wish to seek your real foe? He is en.^ 
carajied on the mountain of Benloini 2 ;, Do you want a field 
for the display of your valour? ' You will find befpre' th© 
tvalls of Velez Malaga.” 
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When they had roused the spirit of the peo])le, th^ made 
their way to the rivjil kin^s, and addressed them with lilce 
remondtr^ces. Ilamet Aben Zarrcx, the inspired santon. re¬ 
proached K1 Zagal with his blind and senseless ambition, 
** Yrm iire striving to be king,” said he^ bitterly, “ yet salfer 
the kingdom to be lost.” ^ * , 

El Zagal found^himself in a perple*xing dilemma. Ho had 
a double war to* wage, with the enemy without and the enemy 
within. Should the Christian^ gain possession ofth^ seacoast, 
it yould be ruinous to the kingdom; should he lea^'e Orankda 
to oppose them, his vacant throne might be seized on bj'his 
nephttw. He made a merit of necessity, and pretending io 
yield to tbe remonstrances of the alfaquis, endeavoured to 
compromise with Boabdil. He expressed deep c*oneern at 
the daily losses of the country, caused by the dissensions 
^e capituk; an opportunity now presented itself to rotiicvo all 
by a blow. The Christians had. in a manner, put themselves 
in a tomb between the mountains;,nothing remained but to 
tlirow the earth upon them, lie oftered ta resign the title of 
king, to submit to the governmctit *of his ^cj)liew, and tight 
under his standard; all he desired was to hasten to the relief 
of VeleJi Malaga, and to take full vengeanfco on the Cliristiaiis. 

Boabdil spurned his proposition as the artifice of a liypoento 
and a traitor, “ How shall I trust a man,” said he, “ who 
has murdered my father and my kindred by treachery, and 
re])catedly sought my own life, both hy violence and stra¬ 
tagem ? ” • 

Kl'Kagal foamed witti rage and vexation, but there w^is no 
time to be lost. He was beset by the. alfaquis and tho nobles 
of his court; tho youthful cavaliers were hot for action, the 
common people lo*d in their complaints that the richest cities 
were abandoned to the enemy. Thc%jld warrior -was naturally 
fbnd of fighting ; he saw als'o, that to rcmjiin inactive would 
endanger both crown and kingdom, whereas a successful blow 
would secure his pojmlarity in Granada. Ho laid a much 
more powerful force than his nephew, havluppk lately received 
reinforcements from Baza, Guadix, and Almaria; he could 
inarch therefore with *a large fo^ce, ahd yet leave a strong 
garrison in the Alhambra. He formed his measures accord¬ 
ingly, and (^parted suddenly in the night, at the head of one 
thousand hoiise and twenty thousand foot. He took the most 
unfrequented roads along the chain of mountains extending 
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from Granada to thft height of Bentoraiz, and proceeded with 
such rapidity as to arrive there before King Kerdinand had 
notice of his approach. » 

The Christians were alarmed one evening by the suddem 
blazing of great fires on the mountain, about the fortress of 
JIcntoiniz. By the ruddy light they l)cheld the flash of wea¬ 
pons and the aiTay of troops, and they heaitj the distant sound 
of Moorish drums and trumpets. The fires of Bentomiz were 
answered by tires on the towers of Velez Malaga. The shouts 
of “El Zagal! El Zagiil!” echoed along the cliifs and,re¬ 
sounded from the city, and the C/hristians found that the old 
warrior king of Granada was on the mountain above their 
camp. ' 

The sjMi’its of tne Moors were suddciilj’^ raised to a pitch of 
the greatest exultation, while the Christians were astonished 
to sec this storm of war ready to burst u})oii their h»ads. The 
Count de Cabra, with his accustomed eagerness when there 
was a king in the field, vwuld fain liave scaled the heights, 
and attacked El Zagal before he liad time to foim his camp ; 
but Ferdinand, who was more coo) and wary, restrnmed him. 
To attack the height Avmdd be to abandon the siege. He 
onlered every one, 'therefore, to keep vigilant watch at his 
post, and to stand ready to defend it to the utmost, but on no 
account to sally forth and attack the enemj'. 

All night the signal fires kopt blazing along the mountains, 
rousing and animating the whole country. The morning sun 
rose over the lofty summit of Bentoraiz on a scene of martial 
splendour. As its rays glanced do^Vn the mountaiif, they 
lighted up the Avhite tents of tlie Christian cavaliers, cresting 
ite lower prominences, their pennons and ensigns fluttering in 
the morning breeze. 'I'he sumptuous pa/ilion of the king, 
with the holy standard of the cross, and the royal banners of 
Castile and An-agon, dominated the encampment. Beyond 
lay the city, its lofty castle and numerous towers glistening 
with arms, while above all, and just on the profile of the 
height, in the full blaze of the ri.sing sun, were descried the 
tents of the Moor, his turbaned troops clustering about them, 
and his infidel banners fioatjrig against''the sky. Columns of 
smoke rose where the night fire had blazed, and the clash of 
the Moorish cj’mbal, the bray of the trumpet, on'd the neigh 
of steeds,^were faint^ly heard from those airy heigiits. So pure 
and transparent is the atmosphere in this region, that every 
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object can be distinctly seen at a great distance, and the 

Ohristians were able to behold tlie formidable host of foes, 

• • • ^ 

that were gathering on the summits of the surrounding moon* 

tains. 

« One of the first measures of the Moorish, king was to det&ch 
a large force under Kodovan de Vanegas, alcayde of (jranada, 
to fall upon the convoy of ordnance, which stretched for a 
great distance through the mountain defiles. Ferdinand had 
anticipated this attempt, and 'sent the commandei' of Leon 
with a body of horse and foot to reinforce the master of Al¬ 
cantara. Kl Zagal, from his mountain height, beheld 1;he 
detachment issue from the camp, and immediately leoalled 
Rodovaii dc Vanegas. The armies now remained quiet for a 
time, the Moor looking grimly down upon tlic Christian camp, 
like a tiger meditating a bound upon his p*ey. The Christianfi 
were in a^ fearful jeopardy; a hostile city below them, a 
powerful army above them, and on every side mountains filled 
with implacable foes. • 

After Kl Zagal had maturely confjiilted the situation of the 
Christian camp, and informed himself of all the passes of the 
mountain, he conceived a plan to sui-prise the enemy, which 
he flattered himself would\nsure their rum, and, perhaps, the 
capture of King Fcrtlinand. Rewrote a letter to the alcayde 
of the city, coiiimanding him, in the dead of the night, on a 
signal fire being made from the mountain, to sally forth with 
all his troops, and fall furiously upon the camp. The king 
would, at the same time, iiisli down with his ai-my from the 
mountain, and assail it on the opposite side, thus overwhelming 
it at the hour of deep repose. I'his letter he despatched by a 
renegado Christian, who knew all the secret^ roads of the 
country, and, if tal^^n, could pass himself for a Christian ’who 
had escaped from captivity. 

The fierce El Zagal, confident in the success of his stratagem, 
looked down upon the Christians as his devoted victims. As 
the sun went down, and tlie long shadows of the moinitains 
stretched across the vega, he pointed with e^hiltation to the 
camp below, apparent^ unconscious of the.impending danger. 
“ Alla akbar! ” exclaimed he, “ Ood is great! Behold the 
unbelievers are delivered into our hands: their king and 
choicest chi’^ry will soon be at our mercy. Now is the time 
to show the courage of men, and by one glorious vjrtory re¬ 
trieve all that we have lost. Happy he who fells fighting in 
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the cause of the prophet: ho will at once be transported to 
tlie paradise of the faithful, and surrounded by immcKrtal 
liouries! Happy he who shall survive victorious: he will 
behold Granada, an earthly paradise, once more delivered from 
its'^foes, and resto;*e'd to all its glory!” 'I'he words of SI 
Xagal were received with acclamations by his troops, who 
waited impatiently for the appointed hour to pour down from 
tlveir mountain hold upon tlic Christians. 


CHAPTER XLVHI. 

Queen Isabella and her court had remained at Cordova in, 
great anxiety for the result of the royal expedition. Every 
day brought tidings of the difficulties which attended the 
..transportation of die ordnance and munitions, and of the 
crilieal situation of the army. n 

AVlulo in this state of anxious suspense, couriers arrived 
\vith all speed from th®, frontiers, bringing tidings of the 
Audden sally of El Zagal from Granada to surprise the Chris,- 
tiaii camp. All Cordova was in consternation. 'J'ho destruc¬ 
tion of the Andalusian chivalry among the mountains of this 
very neighbourlioo<l was ealletl ter mind; it wqs feiucd that 
similar ruin was about to burst forth from rocks and preci¬ 
pices upon Ferdinand and Jiis army. 

Queen Isabella shared in <^he public alarm : but it served 
to rouse all tlie energies of lier heroic mind. Instead of 
utten'iig idle apprehensions, she wiight only how to avert the 
danger. She called upon all the n\oir of Andalusia, under the 
age of seventy, to arm and hastc'ii to the relief of their sove¬ 
reign, and she prepared to sot out with the first levies. 

The grand cardinal of Spain, old Pediw Gonzalez dc Men¬ 
doza, in whom the piety of the saint and the wisdom of the 
counsellor were mingled with the fire of the cavalier, offered 
high pay to all hoisemen wlio would follow him to aid their 
king and the Christian cause; and, buckling on armour, pre- 
pari'd to lead tiiem to the* scone of danger. 

lliQ summons of the queen roused tlio quick Andalusian 
spirit. Warriors, who hack long since giveti np fighting, and 
had sent their sons to battle, now seized the sword and lance 
tliat -wci'c rusting on the 'W'all, and marshalled forth their 
gray-headed domestics and their graiulchildreno for tbe field. 
The grctit dread was, that all aid would arrive too late. El 
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Zogal and liis host had passed like a storni thi'oi^h the moun¬ 
tains,. and it was feared the tempest had already burst upon 
the Christian camp. 

la the meanwhile tlic night had closed, which had been . 
a|)pomted by El Zagal for the execution of, his plan. lie 1\jm1 
watched the last light of day expire, and all the Spani*sh camp 
vemainod tranquil^ As tha hours >voro away, the camp fires 
were gradually extinguished. No drum or trumpet sounded * 
from below; nothing was heart! but now and then Th(^ heavy 
tre^d of troops, or the echoing tramp of horses, the usual 
palroles of the camp, and the changes of the guard. *]il 
Zagalu'eslrained his own impatience, aud that of his vrooj)s, 
until the night should be advanced, and the camp sniik in 
that heavy sleep from wliicli men are with diHiculty awalvened, 
and,w'hen awakened, so pi one to be htnviklercd and dismayed. 

At length the appointed hour amved. By order of* tin; 
Mooiish king a hnght flame sjirung up from the height of 
Bentoiuiz; hut El Zagal looked iu» vain- foi* the resjioiuiiiig 
light from the city, llis imiiatienee could brook no longer 
delay: Ir® ordered the advance of*the army to desceml ihc 
mountain deiile, and attack the camp. Tlie dolilu ^vas nar- 
1 X)W and overhung by rocii!^. As the trdbps proceedetl, iht-v 
came suddenly, in a shadowy hollow, npoii a dark imiss of 
('hristian warriors. A loud shout burst forth, and tlie ('hris- 


tians rnslicd to assail them. Tiio Aloors, sur])ri.scd and dis- 
eoucerted, retreated in confusion to the lieight. AVIicn 1^1 
Zagal heard of a Christili^i force jiostcil in the defile, lie 


donbtfcd some couuUt *i)laii of the enemy. He gave order.'v 
to light the luounLain fires. On a signal given, blight flames 
sprung out on every height, from great pyres^of wood prc~ 
pai-ed for the purp^ftc. CUtf hlazerl out after cliff, until tlie 
whole atmosphere was in a glow of fiflrnace light. The rnddv 
glare lit up the glens and jiilsses ot* the mountains, and fell 
strongly upon the Christian camp, revealing all its tont'^, and 
every post and bulwark. Wherever El Zagal turned his e>'cs-, 
ho beheld the light of his fires fiiishecl hack fiom eiiiras.^, and 
helm, aud spiu'khng lance ; he hehelda^o^veof .■spears jilanted 
in every pass, e\ery as^iilabic pc^nt Inistlmg unth arms, and 


•squadrons of horse aud foot, in battle array, awaiting hi.s 


attack. • 

In’fact, thdlctter of Bil Zagal to the akayde of yelez Ma¬ 
lika had been intercepted by the vigilant I'erdiuand, and the 
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renegado meseengei! hanged, and secret measures taken, after 
the night had closed in, to give the enemy a warm reception. 
El Zagal saw that his plan of surprise was disccjvered and 
foiled: furious witli disappointment, ho ordered his troops 
forward to the attack. They rushed down the defile with 
hiud crils, but were again encountered by the mass of Chris¬ 
tian warriors, being the advanced guard ;of the aimy, com- 
’ mandi'd by Don Hurtado de Mendo/a, brother of the grand 
cardinal.' The Moors were again repulsed, and retreated up 
the heights. Don Hurtado would have pursued them: ,but 
the ascent was steep and rugged, and easily defended by the 
' Moors. A sharp action was kept up through the night wnth 
crossbows, darts, and anjuelmsses; the clifis echoed with 
deafening uproar.''wliile the fires, blazing upon the mountains, 
threw a lurid and uncertain light upon tlie scene. 

When the day dawned, and the Moors saw that there was 
no cooperation from the city, they began to slacken in their 
ardour: they beheld alse every pass of the mountain filled 
with Christian trooj^s, and began to apprelicnd an assault in 
return. Just tlicn King Kerdiiiand sent the Marquis of Cadiz, 
with horse and foot, to seize ujjoii a heiglit occupied by a bat¬ 
talion of the eiiemV. The maniuivi assailed the Moors with 
his usual intrepidity, and soon put them to flight. The ofliers, 
who were above, seeing their companions flying, wtnc seized 
with a sudden alarm. They •threw down their arms and re¬ 
treated. One of those unaceountahle panics 'which now and 
then seize upon great bodies of ijc»>plc, and to which the light- 
spirited Moors were very j>ione, now spread tlir»mgh the*eamp. 
They were terrified they knew not why, or at wliat. TTiey 
threw away swords, lances, brcast})latcs, ciosshows, every¬ 
thing that could burden or imp(icle their fSglit, and, syu-cading 
tliemsclvcs ildly over the mountains, fled headlong down the 
defiles. They tied without ])ursuers, from the glimpse of each 
others aims, from the sound of each others footsteps. Ro- 
dovan do Vanegas, the bra^x' alcaydo of Granada, alone suc¬ 
ceeded in collecting a body of the fugitives; he made a circuit 
with them through tTie passes of tlu‘ mountains, and, forcing 
his way across a weak part - of the Christian lines, galloped 
towards Velez Malaga. TTie re.st of the Moorish host was 
com])letcly sealtered. In vain did T.l Zagal and his knights 
attempt to rally them; they were left almost alone, and liad 
to consult their own security by flight. The Marquis of Cadiz, 
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finding no opposition, ascended from height to height, cau¬ 
tiously reconnoitring, and fearfiil of some stratagem or am¬ 
bush. AU, however, was quiet. He reached, with his men, 
the place which the Moorish army had j^ccupied: the heights • 
were abandoned, and strewed with cuirasses, ciraete^s, cross¬ 
bows, and other weai)ons. His force .was too small to pursue 
the enemy, and lie retuinod to the royal camp, laden with 
the spoils. 

King Ferdinand at first could not credit so signal and 
miijieulous a defeat. He suspected some lurking stratagem. 
He ordered, therefore, that a stiict wateli should he main¬ 
tained* throughout the camp, and (n^ory one be ready for in¬ 
stant action. 'J'he following niglit a thousand cavaliers and 
hidalgos kept guard about the royal tent, as they hadfdonc for 
several preceding nights, nor did the king*relax this vigilanccf 
until he received certain intelliganee that the array was com¬ 
pletely searttered, and El Zagal dying in confusion. 

The tidings of this rout, and of tic safety of the Christian 
army, arrived at Cordova just as tl\e reinforcements were on 
the point«of setting out. The anxiety and alarm of the queen 
and the public 'were turned to transjiorts of joy and gratitude. 
The forces ^ro disbandetj, solemn processions were made, 
and Te Demns eliunted in the churches for so signal a victory. 


CHAFTEli XLIX. 

The daring spirit of the old warrior, Mulcy Abdalla el 
Zagal,*in sallying forth lo defend his territories, while he l^Tt 
an armed rival in his capital, had struck the people of Gra¬ 
nada with admiration, 'i’hey recalled his fo^cr exploits, 
and again anticipatt^ some hardy aciiievcment from his furious 
valour. Couriers from tlie army reported its formidable j)osi- 
tion on the height of Beiitomi/.. For a time there was a 
pause ill the bloody commotions of the city: all attention was 
turned to the blow about to be stingk at the Christian camp. 
The same considiuntions, which diffused^ anxiety and terror 
through Cordova, swelled every bosom wjth exulting confi¬ 
dence ill Granada. tTio Moors »xpt‘eted to hear of another 
massacre, like that in the inoantains of Malaga. “• El Zagal 
has again taitrapped the enemy!" was the cry. ‘"The 
power of the liiibeiievers is aliout to he struck to the heart; 
and wc shall soon see the Cliiistiaii king led captive to the 
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capital!” Thus tlic name of El Zagul was on every tongue, 
lie was extolled as the saAdour of the country, the only one 
worthy of wearing tlic Moorish crown. Boabdil was reviled 
as basely remaining passive while his countiy was invaded; 
ancT so violent became the clamour of the populace, that his 
indherents trembled for Ins safety. 

" While the people of Granada were impatiently looking for 
' tidings of the anticipated victory, scattered horsemen came 
spurring across the vega. They were fugitives from the 
Moorish anny, and brought the first incoherent account of its 
defeat. Every one who attempted to tell the tale of this un¬ 
accountable ]janic and dispersion was as if bewildered the 
broken recollection of some frightful dream. He knew not 
bow or why it caihc to pass, lie talked of a battle in the 
night among rocks and preci])icos, by the glare of bale-fires; 
of multitudes of armed foes iii every pass, seen by gleams and 
flashes; of the suddf'ii horror that seized upon tin' anny at 
daybreak, its headlong flight and total dispersion. Hour after 
hour the arrival of other fugitives confinned the story of ruin 
and disgrace. « , 

111 proportion to their recent vaunting was the humiliation 
that now fell upon the people of Granada. /Jlicrc was a 
univei^al burst, not of grief, but indignation. 

They confounded the leader with the army; thetlescrted 
with tliose who had ahani'loned him; and El Zagal,froin being 
their idol, became the object of their execration. He had 
sacrificc'd the army: he had disgraced the nation; lie had 
betrayed the eouniry. lie was a da^itfird, a traitor; he was 
uin\orlli} to reign! 

On a snddtyi, one among tlic multitude cried out, “ Long 
live lloahdil el C-hico!'’ The cry was colibcd on all sides, and 
every one sluuted, ““ Lofig live lloabdil el Chico! long live the 
legitimate king of Granada! anil death to all usurpers!"’ In 
the excitement, of the moment they thronged to the albaycin, 
and those, wlio had lately besieged Boabdil Avjth arms, now 
surrounded lns< palace with acclamations. The keys of the 
city and of all tliy fortresses were laid at his feet; he was 
borne in stale tOf the Alhai.nbra, and once more seated, with 
all due eereniony, on the throne of his ancestors. 

Boabdil laid by this lime .become so accusfomed to be 
crow ned .and uncr«-vviicd by the multitude, tBat he put no 
great faith in the duration of their loyalty. He knew that be 
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was siuTounded by hollow hearts, and that most of the courtiers 
of the Alliaml)ra were secretly devoted to liis uncle. He 
ascended J;he tlirone as tlie rij^hlful sovereign, who had been 
dispossessed of it by usurpation, and he ordered the heads of 
ibur of the princi]>al nobles to be strilck off, who had been 
most zealous in support of the usurper. ExccutioiA of thi)< 
Iciud were matters of course on any change of Moorish govern* 
ment; and BoabdU \vas cxtoll<‘d for his moderation and liu- 


manity, in being content witl^so small a sacrifice. *The fac¬ 
tions were awed into obedience; the populace, delighted with 
an/change, extolled Boabdil to the skies, and the name*of 
Mulcy Abdalla cl Zagal was for a time a bye-word of scorn 
and opprobrium throughout the city. 

Never was any commander more astonished and eoijfounded 
by a sudden reverse than El Zagal. T^je evening had sceii^ 
him with a^powcrful army Jit his coinmuiid, his enemy within 
liis grasp, and victory about to cover him with glory, and to 
Consolidate his power. The morning beheld him a fugitive 
among the mountains; his army, his prosperity, his power. 


all dispelled he knew not liow; gflne likp a dream of the 
night. In vain had he tried to stein the headlong flight of 
the soldiery. He saw his fpquadrons hrealdug and dispersing 
among the clifls of the mohntains, until, of all liis host, only 
a handful of cavaliers remained liiithful to him. With these 



ho made a gloomy retreat towar(j,s Gmnada, but with a heart 
full of foreboding. When he drew ncixr the city, he paused 
on the banks of the Xcnil, and sent forth scouts to collect 
iiitelligencc. They returned with dejected countenances. 
“ The gates of Granada,*’ said they, “ are closed against you. 
The banner of Boabdil floats on the tower of the Alhambra.” 

El Zagal turned Ais steed, and departed in lilence. He 
retreated to the town of Almunegar? and from thence to 
Almcria. places which still remained fttithfid to him. llestlcss 
and uneasy at being so distant from the capital, he again 
changed his abode, and repaired to the city of Guadix, within 
a few leagues of Granada. Here he' remained^ endeavouring 
to rally his forces, and preparing to ajrail himself of any 
change In the fluctuating politics o/ the metppolis. 


CHAPTER L. 

The people of Velez Malaga bad beheld tlic camp 6f Mifley 

o 
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Abdalla el Zaj^al covcrinj^ the summit of Bontomiz, and gjlit- 
tering in the last rays of the setting sun. During the night 
they had been alarmed and perplexed by signal fires on the 
mountain, and by the distant sound of battle. When the 
iiidiTiing broke, tlie Moorish army had vanished as if by 
enchantment. AVhile Jthe inhabitants were lost in ivonder 
a,nd conjecture, a body of cavalry,* the fragment of the army 
saved by llodovan dc Vanegas, the brave alcayde of Granada, 
came galloping to the gates. 'The tidings of the strange dis- 
copifitiire of the host filled the city with consternation; ^but 
Kodovan exhorted the people to continue their resistance, 
lie was devoted to hll Zagal, and confident in his skill and 
prowess; and felt assured that he would soon collect his 
scattered forces,‘and return with fresh troops from Granada. 

•The })eoj)lc were «omfoi-ted by the words and encouraged by 
the presence of llodovan, and they had still a lingering hope, 
that the heavy artillery of the Chiistians might bo locked up in 
the impassable defiles of the inoimtaiiis. This hope was soon 
at an end. The very next day they bclield long laborious 
lines of ordnance tslowly moviug into the Spanish camp ; lorn- 
bards, ribodoquines, (iatapidtas, and ears laden with munitions, 
while the escort, umlcr the brave nhister of Alcaptara, wheeled 
ill great battalions into the camp, to augment the force of the 
besiegers. 

The intelligence, that Grenada, had shut its gates againt El 
Zagal, and that no reinforcements were to be expected, com¬ 
pleted the despair of the iiihabitwits ; even Rodovan himself 
lost confidence, and advisi'd eapitulafion. ‘ 

llie terms were an-anged between the alcayde and the 
noble Coun^ de Cipientes. I'he latter Imd been prisoner of 
Rodovan at Granada, who had treated Siini with chivalrous 
courtesy. 'J'hey had Conceived a mutual esteem for each 
other, and mot as ancient friends. 

Ferdinand granted favourable conditions; for he was eager 
to proceed against Malaga. The inhabitants were permitted 
to depart with their effects, except their arms, and to reside, if 
they chose it, iij‘Spain, in any place distant from the sea. 
One hundred and twenty Christians ol both sexes were rescued 
from captivity by the surrender of V"clcz Malaga, and were sent 
to Cordova, where they weip received with g^eat tenderness 
by the ^uccn, and her daughter the Infanta Ishbella, in the fa¬ 
mous cathedral, in the midst of public rejoicings for the victory. 
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The raptiu’c of Velez Malaga was followed by the siu’render 
of Ueiitnruiz, Comares, and all the towns and fortresses of the 
Axarquia,^ wliich were stronf^ly* ganasoned, and discreet and 
valiant cavaliers appointed as their alcaydes. The inluibitants 
of nearly forty towns of the Alpuzarrt* ^louiitains also sbnt 
deputations to the Castilian sovereigns, taking the oath of 
allegiance as Mudghai'os, or Moslem vassals. • 

About the same time came letters from Boabdil el Chico, ‘ 


announcing to the sovereigns the revolution of Granftda in his 
favour, lie solicited kindness and protection for the inhabi¬ 
tants who had rt^tlmlcd to their all<‘igance, and for thos^ of 
all other places wliich should renounce allegiance to his uncle. 
By tliis means, he observed, the whole kingdom of Granada 
Avould soon bo induced to acknowledge hi^ sway, and would 
be held by him in faithful vassalage to thu Castilian crown. • 
The Catjjiolic sovereigns complied with his request. Pro¬ 
tection was immediately extended to the inhabitants of Gra¬ 
nada, permitting them to cidtivato tlwir fields in peace, and to 


trade with the Christian territories m all articles excepting 
arms, bei^g provided with letters of surety fipm some (Jliristian 
captain or alcayde. The same favour was promised to all 


other places that within si?? months should*renounce El Zngah 
and come imdTcr alleigance £o the younger king. Should tliey 
not do so within tluit time, the sovereigns threateiud to make 


wai‘ upon them, and conquer ihcin* for themselvt's. This 


measure had a great eftect in inducing many to retiuai to the 
standard of Boabdil. . 


lla\«ing made every ncoessaiy arrangement for the govern¬ 
ment and scciuity of the newly conquered territory, Ferdi¬ 
nand turned his attention to the great object of ^lis campaign, 
the reduction of Malaga. 


CHAPTER LI. 

The city of Malaga lies in the lap of at fertile valley, 
surrounded by mountains, excepting on the part which lies 
open to the sea. As if was one jtf tlie inogt inqioitant, so it 
was one of the strongest cities of the Moorish Idngdom. It 
was fortifieddw walls of prodigious strengtli, studded with a 
great’numberf of huge tow'crs. On the lapd side it was pro¬ 
tected by a natural barrier of mountains, and, on ttie other, 
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the waves of the Meditorrancan beat against the foundations 
of its massive bulwarks. 

At one end of the city, near the sea, on a high mound, 
stood the alcazaba or citadel, a fortress of great strength. 
Immcdig,tely above,this rose a steep and rocky mount, on the 
top of whicli, in old tiijies had been a pharos, or lighthouse, 
from which the height deriv'cd itc. name of Gibralfaro.* It 
“ was at present crowmed by an immense castle, which, from 
its lofty* and craggy siluatioh, its vast Malls and mighty 
toMTrs, was deemed impregnable. It communicated with 
the alcazaba by a covered M'a}^ six paces broad, leading down 
between two walls, along the profile or ridge of the rock. 
The castle of Gibralfiiro commanded both citadel and city, 
and way capable, if both were taken, of maintaining a 
.siege. 

Tm'o large suburbs adjoined the city: in the one towards 
the sea were dwelling houses of the most opulent inhabitants, 
adorned with hanging gardens; the other, on the land side, 
was tliickly peopled, and surrounded by strong walls and 
towers. 

Miilaga possessed a brave, and numerous ganison, and the 
common people wore active, hardj^ and resolute; but the city 
was rich and commercial, and under the habitual control of 
numerous opulent merchants, who dreaded the ruinous con¬ 
sequences of a siege.' 'Hey were little zealous for the 
warlike renown of their city, and longed rather to participate 
in the enviable security of property, and the lucrative privi¬ 
leges of safe traffic with the Christian territories, granted to 
■all places which declared for Boabdil. At the head of these 
gainful citizens was Ali Bordux, a mighty merchant of un¬ 
counted wealth, whose ships traded tO every port of the 
Levant, and whose wofd was a law in Malaga. 

Ali Dordux assembled the most opulent and important of 
his commercial brethren, and they repaired in a body to the 
alcabaza, where they M'ere received by the alcayde, Albozen 
Gonnexa, with that deference generally shown to men of 
“their great local dignity and power of purse. Ali Dordux 
was ample and stately in h's form, and fluent and emphatic in 
his discourse. His eloquence had an effect, therefore, upon 
alcayde, as he represented the hopelessness *of a defence 
of Malaga, the misery that must attend a siegtT, and the ruin 
* A comiption of Gibel>&nO| the hill of the Iight*hoii8c. 
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tliut must follow a capture by force of arms. On the other 
hand, ho set forth the grace that might be obtained from the 
Castilian sovereigns by an early and voluntary acknowledg¬ 
ment of Soabdil as king, the peaceful possession of their 
Ifroperty, and the profitable commereff with the (Christian 
ports that would be allowed them, lie was seconde*! by his 
weighty and important <y)adjutors: and the alcayde, a(>- 
custoincd to I'egarh, tliem as the arbiters of the affairs of the • 
place, yielded to their united rtmnsels. He departed, there¬ 
fore, with all speed to the Christian camp, empowered to 
ariflnge a capitulation with the Castilian monarch, and*'iu 
the meantime his brother remained in command of the 
alcaza\)a. 

There was, at this time, as alcayde, in •the old cacag-built 
castle of Cibralfaro, a warlike and fiery ]\Joor, an imidacablc, 
enemy of |]ie Christians. 'I’his was no other than Hamet 
Zeli, suniamed El Zegi'i, the once formidabhj alcayde of 
Honda, and the terror of its mounhiins. He had never for¬ 
given the cfipture of his favomite fortress, and panted for 
vengeance on the Christians. Not-flnthstayding his reverses, 
he had retained the favour of El Zagal, who knew how to 
apj)reciat<' a bold wairior «f the kind, and had placed him in 
command of this important fortr(\ss of Gibnilfai’o. 

Hamet cl /egri had gathered round him tlie roiimant of 
his band of Coracres, with otlie^’s of* the same tribe. These 
fierce ^warriors were nestled, like so many war-hawks, about 
their lofty cliff. They lool^'d down with martial contempt 
upon tiic commercial cil^’’ of Malaga, which they wort* placed 
to protect; or rather, they esteemed it only for its military 
importance and its capability of defence. They held no com¬ 
munion with its t»mding, gainful inhabitants, and even con¬ 
sidered the garrison of the aicazaba »s their inferiors. AViu* 
was their pursuit and passion ; the}*rejoiced in its turbulent 
and perilous scenes; and, confident in the strength of the 
city, and, above all, of their castle, they sc't at defiance the 
menace of Christian invasion. There wore# among them, 
also, many apostate ^Moors, who had oneft embraced Christi¬ 
anity, but had since redhuted, andjiadfled fi’om the vengeance 
of the Inquisition. These were desperadoes, who had no 
mercy to expect should they again fall into tlio hands of the 
ene.my. ‘ • . , . 

Such were the fierce elements of the garrison oi Gibral- 
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faro; and its rage may easily be conceived at hearing, 
that Malaga was to be given np witliout a blow; that they 
were to sink into Christian vassals, under the intennediate 
sway of Jloabdil ol Chico, and that the aleaydc of the alca- 
zaba had de])nrted to arrange the terms of capitulation, 

‘ Hamct el Zegri determined to avert, by desperate means, 
the threatened degradation. lie knew that there was a large 
party in the city faithful to El Zagal, being com])osed of 
warlike men, who had tixkcai refuge from the various moun¬ 
tain towns which had been captured. Their feelings were 
desperate as their foitunes, and, like Ilamet, they panted for 
revenge upon the Christians. With these he had a secret 
conference, and received assurances of their adherence to 
him in any measures of defence. As to the council of peace- 
«fnl inhabitants, lu‘ considered it miworthy the consideration 
of a soldier, and Ik; spurned at the interference of ithe wealthy 
merchant, AH Dordux, in matters of warfare. 

“8till," said llanict el Zegri, “let us proceed regularly.” 
So he descended witli his Goiiieres to the citadel, entered it 
suddenly, put to deatli tlie brother of the alcayde aril such of 
the garrison as made any demur, and then summoned the 
principal inhabitants to deliberate on measures for the vrelhire 
of the city.* 

The Avealthy merchants again mounted to the citadel, ex¬ 
cepting AH Dordux, Avho refused to obey the summons. They 
entered with hearts filled with awe, for they found Ilamct 
surrounded by his grim African f^iard, and all the array of 
military poAver, and they beheld the bloody traces “of the 
recent massacre. 

Ilamet el jZegri rolled a dark and searching eye upon the 
assembly. “’\Vlio,” said he, “is loyal a^id devoted to Muley 
Abdalla 1 1 Zagal EVery one present asserted his loyalty. 
‘•Good!” said Hamct, “andAvho is ready to prove his de¬ 
votion to his soA-ereign by defending this his important city 
to the last extremity?”. Eatiw one present expressed his 
readiness. “•Enough,” ohserA’cd Hamct: “the alcayde, 
Albozen Connexa„has proved himself a traitor to his sove¬ 
reign iind to yon aU; fo»» ho has conspired to deliAm* the 
place to the Christians. It behoves you to choose some 
other commander, capable of defending your city against the 
approacljing enemy.” The assembly declared unanimously, 

* Cura de los Palacios, c. 82. 
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that there could be none so worthy of the command as 
himself. So Hamet el Zegri ^ was appointed alcayde of 
Malaga, aaid immediately proceeded to man the forts and 
towns with his partisans, and to mahe every preparation 
for a desperate resistance. . , * 

Intelligence of those occurrenceg p\it an end to th« 
nogociations between King Fcrdmajid and the superseded 
alcayde Alboy.en f.V)nnexa, and it was supposed that there 
was no alternative but to lay •siege to the place. iTie Mar¬ 
quis of Cadiz, however, found at Velez a Moorish cavalier 
of some note, a native of Malaga, who olferod to tamper witK 
Hamet el Zegri for the surrender of the city; or, at least, 
of the castle of Gibralfaro. The marquis communicated 
this to the king. “ I put this business an!l the key of iny 
treasury in your hand,” said Ferdinand • act, stipulate, and* 
disburse, in my name, as yoii think ]n’Opor.” 

■ The marquis armed the Moor with his own lance, cuirass, 
and target, and mounted him on one* of his own hoj’ses. lie 
equipped, also, in similar style, aiiother Moor, his companion 
and relation. They bore secret letters to* Hamet from the 
marquis, offering him the town of Coin in perpetual inherit¬ 
ance, and fouy thousand d({l)la8 in gokl, if he woidd deliver 
up Gibralfaro; together with large sums to be distributed 
among his otiicers and soldiers; and he held out unlimited 
rewards for the surrender of thc^eity.** 

Hamet had a warrior's admiration for the Marquis of Cadiz, 
and received his messengiTf# with courtesy, in his fortress of 
Gibralfaro. He even •listcmcd to tlioir propositions with 
patience, and dismissed them in safety, though with an 
absolute refusM. The marquis thought his re]dy was not so 
peremptory as to diobourage aiioth(3r effort. Inc emissaries 
Were despatclicci, therefore, a second tfltie, with further propo¬ 
sitions. They approached Malaga m the night; but found 
the guards doubled, patroles abroad, and the whole place on 
the alert. They were discoA^erecl, .pursued, and only saved 
themselves by the fleetness of their steeds, £ftid their know¬ 
ledge of the passes of the mountains. 

Finding all attempts*to tampciiiwith the faith of Hamet el 
Zegri utterly futile. King Ferdinand publicly summoned the 
city to surrender; offering the .most favourable terms in ease 
of iinmediate compliance, but thrcatening*captivityJ,o all the 
inhabitants in case of resistance. 

* Cura do loa Palacios, c. 82. 
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The message was delivered in presence of the principal 
inhabitants, who, however, were too much in awe of the stem 
alcayde to utter a word, llainct el Zegri then rose haughtily, 
and re|)lied, that the eity of Malaga had not been confided to 
him to be surrendered, but defended; and the king should 
witness how he aequittod himself of his charge.* 

The messengers i-eturued with ‘formidable accounts of the 
force of the garrison, the strength of the fortifications, and 
the determined spirit of the commander and his men. The 
king immediately sent orders to have the heavy artillery 
forwarded from Anh'quora; and, on the 7th of May, marched 
with liis armv towards Malaga. 


' CHAPTER LII. 

Thk amiy of Ferdinand advanced in lengthened line, glit¬ 
tering along the foot of the mountains which border the 
Mediterranean; while a fleet of vessels, freighted with 
heavy artillery and warlike munitions, kept pace with it, at a 
short distance from the land, covering the sea with a thou¬ 
sand gloaming sails. When Hamet cl Zegri saw this force 
appro.acliiiig, he set fire to the houses of the suburbs which 
adjoined the walls, and sent forth three battalions to encounter 
the advance guard of tlic encniy. 

The Christian army drew near to the city at that end 
where the castle and locky hcigld- of Gibralfaro defend the 
seabord. Immediately opposite to the castle, and about two 
bow-shots’ distance, and between it and the high chain of 
mountains, was a steep and rooky hill, commanding a pass 
through wliicai the Christians must march to penetrate to the 
vega, and surround th^' city. Haim't cl Zegri ordered the 
three battalions to take their stations, one on feis hill, another 
in the pass near the castle, and a third on the side of tlio 
mountain near the sea. 

A body of ^^^ipamsh foot soldiers of the advance guard, 
sturdy mountaineer^ of Gallieia, sprang forward to climb the 
side of the height next tli^ sea; at tl4e same time a nuniher 
of cavaliers and hidalgos ol the royal household attacked tlie 
Moors who guarded the pass below. The Moors defended 
their posts with obstinate valour. The Gallicjans were re- 

* Pulgar, part iii. cap. 74. 
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peateclly overpowered and driven down the liill, but as often 
rallied ; and, being reinforced by the hidalgos and cavaliers, 
returned Ho the assault. This obstinate sti-uggle lasted for 
hours. The strife was of a deadly ^ind, not merely with 
crossbows and arquebuses, but hand to hand, witli swprds and 
daggers: no quarter was claimed or given on cither siden 
they fought not tc^make cjfptives, but to slay. It was but thfe 
advance guard of the'Christian aimy that was engaged : so* 
narrow wtus the pass along the coast, that the ai’my could pro¬ 
ceed only in file. Horse and foot, and beasts of burden, 'v^re 
crowded one upon another, impeding pach other, and block¬ 
ing up the narrow and rugged defile. The soldiers heard 
the uproar of the battle, the souud of trumpets, and the war 
cries of the Moors, but tried in vain to press forwittd to tlic 
assistance of their companions. • • 

At Icngtti a body of foot soldiers of the Holy Brotherhood 
climbed, with great difficulty, the steep side of the moiintaiu 
which overhung the pas.s, and advafieed with seven banners 
displayed. The Moors, seeing this^foi’ce above them, aban¬ 
doned tli« pass in despair. • 


The battle was still raging on the height. The Gallieians, 
though supported by Castilisui trooi)S, uucler Don 1 lurtado do 
Mendoza and (rarcillaso cle la Vega, w’cro severely pressed, 
and roughly handled by the Moors. At length a brave 
standunl-bearer, Luys Mazedorby name, threw liiinself into 
the midst of the ciuuny, and planted his banner on the 
summit. The Gallieians itnd Castilians, stimulated by this 
noblc'sclf-devotion, folfow^ed him, fightiug desperately, and 


the Moors were at length driven to their castle of Gibral- 
faro.'^' ^ ^ 

This important height being bikeii, the pass lay opeji to 
the army: but by this time eveningVas advancing, and the 
ho.st was too weary and exliausted to seek proper situations 
for the encampment. Tim king, attended by several grandees 
and cavaliers, went the rounds at night, stationing outposts 
towards the city, and guards and patrolcs t^f give the alarm 
on the least movement of the enemy. All vight the Christians 
lay upon their arms, lest thero» should bo some attempt to 
sally forth and attack them. 

’VVhen tlio^ morning dawned, the king gazed with adinira- 


* Pulgar, Cronica. 
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tion at this city, which he hoped soon to add to his dominions. 
It was surrounded on one side hy vineyards, gardens, 
and orchards, which covered the hills with verdure; on 
the other side its walls w^erc bathed by the smooth and 
tranquiL sea. Its. vast and lofty towers, and prodigious 
castles showed tlie labours of magnanimous men, in former 
times, to protect their favourite &hode. Hanging gardens, 
groves of oranges, citrons, and pomegAmates, witli tall cedars 
and stately palms, w’^ere mingled with the stem battlements 
and towers, bespeaking the opulence and luxury that i-eigned 
within. 

In the meantime the Chvistian army poured through the 
pass, and tlirowdng out its columns, and extending its lines, 
took po!>.session of every vantage-ground around the city. 
■King Ferdinand siiiwoyed the ground, and appointed the 
stations of the diifercnt commanders. 

The important mount, which had cost so evident a struggle, 
and w'hich • faced the powerful forti’css of (libralfaro, was 
given ill charge to lloderigo Ponce de TiCon, the Marquis of 
Cadiz, M’ho in ;ill fieges claimed the post of danger. He had 
several noble cavaliers, with their retainers, in his encamp¬ 
ment, which consisted of fifteen hundred horse,,and fourteen 
thousand foot; and extended from the summit of the mount 
to the margin of the sea, completely blocking up the approach 
to the city on that side. ' Fro n this post a line of encamp¬ 
ments extended quite round the city to the scabord, fortified 
by bulwarks and deep ditches; while a fleet of armed ships 
and galleys stretched before the harbour, so that the'placc 
was completely invested by sea and land. The various parts 
of the valley row resounded w ith the din of preparation, and 
were filled with artificers preparing warlike engines and mu¬ 
nitions : armourers and smiths, with glowing forges and 
deafening hammers; carpenters and engineers constructing 
machines wdicrowdth to assail the w alls ; stone-cutters shaping 
stone balls for the ordnanoo ; and burners of charcoal prepar¬ 
ing fuel for the funiaces and forges. 

When the cncainpment was formed, tlio hca\y ordnance 
was landed from the ships, asd mounted in various parts of the 
camp. Five huge lombards wore placed on the mount, coni- 
naDandcd by the Marquis of Cadiz, so as to bear upon the 
castle of Gibralfaro. ^ 

The Moors made strenuous efforts to impede these prepara- 
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tions. A heavy fire was kept up from their ordnance upon the 
men employed in digging trenches or constructing batteries, 
•so that tlm latter hail to work principally in the night. The 
yiyal tents had been stationed conspicuously and within 
reach of the Moorish batteries, but were so warmlj; assailed 
that they had to be removed behind a hill. ^ • 

When the wo|;ks werc^ completed, the Christian batterieis. 
opened in return, and kept up a tremendous cannonade, while* 
tlie fleet, approaching the lahd, assailed the city vigorously 
oii^the opposite side. 

“ It was a glorious and delectable sight,” observes I^ay 
Antonio Agapida, “ to behold this infidel city thus surrounded 
by sea and land by a mighty Christian force. Every mound 
in its circuit was, as it were, a little city of*tents, beftring the 
standard of sonic renowned Catholic warrior. Besides thft 
warlike slitps and galleys ivhich lay before the place, the sea 
was covered witli iimumorable sails, passing and repassing, 
appearing and disappearing, being ^mgaged in bringing sup¬ 
plies for the subsistence of the armj^. It would have seemed 
a vast s^icctaclc contrived to recreate tlm ejx*, had not the 
volleying bursts of flame and smoke from the ships, which 
appeared to lie asleep on Bic quiet sea, and the thunder of 
ordnance from camp fuid city, from tower and battlement, 
told the deadly warfare tliat ivas waging.” 

• At nigljt the scene was fai>morc direful than in the day. 
The chf'erful light of tlw' sim was gone; there ivus nothing 
but th(' flashes of artillery,•or the buloful gleams of combus¬ 
tibles* thrown into thft city, and the conflagration of the 
houses. The fire kept up from the Christian batteries was 
incessant; thci’e ivere seven great lombards, Ju j)articular, 
called tlic ScAcn Sisters of Aimenes, which did tremendous 
execution. The ISIoorish ordnance teplied in thunder from 
the walls; Gibrulfaro was'wrappeTl in volumes of smoke, 
rolling about its base; and Ilamet el Zegri and his Gomeres 
looked out with triumph upon the. ttmpcst of war they liad 
awakened. “ Truly they were so many denAus incarnate,” 
says the pious Fray A^itonio Agapida, “Vho were permitted 
by IJt'aven to enter into and possess this infidel city for its 
perdition.” 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

The attcTck on Malaga by sea and land was kept iip for 
several days with tremendous violence, but without producing 
any great impression, so strong were the ancient bulwarks of 
thp city. The Count de Cifuentes was the first to signalize 
0 himself by any noted acliievemoflt. A main tower of the 
! suburbs had been shattered by the ordnance, and the battle¬ 
ments demolished, so as to yield no shelter to its defenders. 
Seeing this, the count assembled a gallant band of cavaliers 
of the royal household, and advanced to take it by storm; 
they applied scaling ladders, and mounted sword in 'liand. 
'J’he Moors, having no longer battlements to protect them, 
dcseendM to a lower floor, and made furious resistance from 
4lie windows and loo])holcs ; they ])oured down boiling pitch 
and rosin, and hurled stones, and darts, and arrows on tin' as¬ 
sailants. Many of the (fliristinns M-erc slain; their ladders 
wore destroyed by flaming combustibles, and the count was 
obliged to retreat from before the tower. On the following 
day he renewed the attack uith superior force, and, after a 
severe combat, succeeded in jdantiiig liis victorious banner on 
the tower. 

The Moors now assailed th(^ tower in their turn; they tin- 
dcruiined the ])art towards the city, ])laccd props of wood 
under the foundation, and, sfttiiig fire to them, drew off to 
a distance. In a little while the props gave way, the founda¬ 
tion snnk, the tower was rent, part of its wall fell with a 
tremendous noise, many of the Christians w'ere thrown out 
headlong, and the rest wi're laid open to the missiles of the 
enemy. 

By this time, however, a breach had been made in the 
wall adjciiiing the tower, and troops poured in to the assist¬ 
ance of tlioir comrades. A continued battle U'as kept up for 
two days and a night by reinforcements from camp and city. 
The parties fought baeWards and forwards through the 
breach of the ^•?all, with alternate success, and the vicinity of 
the town was strewed with the dead and wounded. At length 
the Moors gradually gave^ "way, disputing every inch of 
ground, until they were driven into the city; and the 
Christians remained masters of .the greater part of the subm*b. 

This partial success, though gained with groat toil and 
bloodshed, gave temporary animation to the Christians. They 
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soon found, however, that the attack on the main works of 
the city was a much more arduous task. The garrison con¬ 
tained veterans who had i^erved in many of the towns eap- 
tui-ed by the Christians : they w'cre no Jonger confouud(‘d and “ 
dismayed by the battering ordnance and other strange *on-, 
gincs of foreign invention, and had become expert in parr)*^ 
ing their effects, in repairing breaches, and erecting counter¬ 
works. ^ 

The Christians, accustomed* of late to speedy conquests of 
Moorish fortresses, became impatient orilie slow progress o:Qihc 
siege. Many were apprehensive of a scarcity of provisions, 
from;the difficulty of subsisting so numerous a host in the 
heart of the enemies’ country, where it was necessary to 
transport supplies across rugged and hostile mourttains, or 
subjected to tlie uncertainties of the seas. Many were aLs» 
alarmed ai a pestilence which broke out in the neighbouring 
villages, and some were so overcome by these apprehensions, 
as to abandon the camp and return their homes. 

Several of the loose and worthless hangers-on, that infest 
nil great armies, hearing these murmm-.Sf thought that the 
siege would soon be raised, and deserted to the enemy, hoping 
to make their fortunes; fliey gave exaggerated accounts of 
the alarms and discontents’ of the army, and represented the 
troops as daily returning home in bands. Above all, they de¬ 
clared, that the gunpowder iieai-ly exhausted, so that 
the artillery would soon be useless. They assiircxl the Moors, 
therefore, that, if they p»sisted in their defence a little 
longc*i-, the king would be obliged to draw off his forces and 
abandon the siege. 

The reporis of these renegadoes gave fresh courage to the 
garrison ; they made vigorous sallies upon the (samp, harass¬ 
ing it by night and day, and obliging every part to bo guarded 
with the most painful vigilance; they fortifie<l the WTak jiarts 
of their walls with ditches and palisadoes, and gave every 
manifestation of a determined and unyielding spirit. 

Ferdinand soon received intelligence^of tftc rcjiorts which 
had been carried to the Moors. He mjderstood, that they 
had been informed, likewise, tbht the queen was alarmed for 
the safety of the camp, and had written repeatedly, urging 
him to abandon the siege. A3 the best means of disproving 
all tkesc falsehoods* and of destroying the vain hopes of the 
enemy, Ferdinand wrote to the queen, entreating her to come 
and^takc up her residence in the camp. * 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

Great was the enthusiasm of the army, when they beheld 
their patriot queen advancing in state, to share the toils and 
dangers pf her people. Isabella entered the camp, attended 
by the dignitaries, and the whole retinue of her court, to 
manifest, that this was no temporal^y visit. On one side of her 
' 'was her daughter the Infanta; on the other, the grand car¬ 
dinal of Spain; and llernanchi dc Talavera, the prior of 
Praxo, confessor to the queen, followed, with a great train 
of prelates, courtiers, cavaliers, and ladies of distinction. 
The cavalcade moved in culm and stately order through the 
camp, softening the iron aspect of wai- by this imay of 
courtly grace and icmale beauty. 

Isabella had commanded, that, on her coming to the camp, 
the horrors of wfir should be suspended, and fresh offers of 
peace made to the enemy. On her arrival, therefore, there 
had been a cessation of t‘>.*mg throughout the camp. A mes¬ 
senger was at the same time despatched to the besieged, in¬ 
forming them of lier being in the camp, and of the determi¬ 
nation of the sovereigns to make it their settled residence, 
until the city shotilci be taken. The same terms w'ero offered 
in ease of immediate surrender, that had been granted to 
Velez Malaga, but the inliabitants were thi-eatcncd with cap¬ 
tivity and the; sword, sluJuld t]iey persist in theii- defence. 

llamet cl Zegri reci;ived this mcwssage with haughty con- 
tcm])t, and dismissed the messong^T without deigning a reply. 

“The Christian soveioigns,‘'Raid hc^ “ have made this offer, 
in consoquenee of their despair. The silence of their batte¬ 
ries proves the truth of what ha.s been told us, that their 
powder is exhausted ; they have no longer the means of de¬ 
molishing our walls; and, if they remain much longer, the 
autumnal rains will interrupt their convoys, and fill their 
camp witli famine and disease: tlie first storm will disperse 
their fleet, which has no neighbouring port of shelter. Africa 
will then be open to us, to procure reinforcements and sup¬ 
plies.'’ 

The words of IJamet el iCegri were hailed as oracular by 
his adherents. Many of the peaceful part of the community, 
however, vcntiu'cd to remoiistiatc, and to implore him to 
.accept the proflered mercy. The stem Hamet silenced them 
with a terrific threat. He declared, that whoever should talk 
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of capitulating, or should hold any communication with the 
Christians, should bo put to death. His fierce Goniercs, like 
true menpf the sword, acted upon the menace of their chief¬ 
tain as upon a written law, and, having detected several of • 
the inhabitants in secret correspondence with the^eneitiy, 
they set upon and slew them, and then confiscated theis 
effects. This struck such terror into the citizens, that those 
who had been Idlidest in their murmurs became suddenly*' 
mute, and were remained as evincing the greatest Itustle and 
alacrity iii the defence of tlie city. 

When the messenger i-eturiied to the camp, and reported 
the contemptuous reception of the royal message. King Fer¬ 
dinand was exceedingly iiidigiiant. h’inding the cessation of 
firing, on the (pieen's aiTi\al, had eneouragf-d a belitff among 
the enemy, that there was a setmeity of powder in llie, camp,, 
he orderetj a general discharge from every battery. 'J’his 
sudden burst of war from every quarter soon convinced the 
Moors of their ci'ror, and completed the confusion of the 
citizens, wdio knew not which most to dread, their assailants 
or their defenders, the Christians or*lhe Gojncres. 

That evening the sovereigns visited the en(;am 2 )ment of the 
Marcpiis of Cadiz, which commanded a vic^vover a gi’eat jjart 
of the city and the camp.' 'J’iie tent of the mattpus was of 
great magnitiide, furtiislied with hangings of rich brocade, 
and French cloth of tlie rarest texture. It Avas in the oriental 
style, and, as it crowned the freight, with tlie surrounding 
tents of other cavaliers, ail ^sumjituously furnished, presented 
a gay«ind silken oontra.st to the opposite toAvers of Gibralfaro* 
Here a splendid collation Avas served up to the soATreigus; 
and the courtly revel^ that prevailed on this chivalrous en¬ 
campment, the gliltv'ft* of iiageautiy, aud the hursts of festive 
music, made more striking the gloom«ind silence that reigned 
over the dark Moorish castlef • 

The Marqnis of ("suiiz, Avhilc it Avas yet light, conducted 
his royal visitors to every jjoiiit that commanded a viiwv of 
the warlike scene beloAV. He caused tlie lii^avy lombards 
also to be discharged, that the queen aitd the ladies of the 
court might Avitness life effect ofi those tremendous engines. 
The fair dames were filled AAuth aAve and admiration, as the 
mountain shook beneath their feet with the thunder of the 
artillery, an3* they beheld great frugmeijts of the Moorish 
walls tumbling down the rocks and precipices.. 
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While the good marquis was displaying these things to his 
royal guests, ho lifted up his eyes, and, to his sistonishment, 
beheld his own banner hanging out from the nearest tower of 
Qibinlfaro. The blood mantled in his eheck, for it was a 
banner which ho had lost at the time of the memorable 
yaassacrc of the heights of Malaga. I’o make this taunt more 
evident, several of the Ciomercs displayed themselves upon 
- the battlements, armyed in the helmets and. cuirasses of some 
of the ca'vali('rs, slain or captured on that oceasion.*’ The 
Marejuis of Cadiz restrained his indignation, and held his 
pc^ice; but several of his cavaliers vowed loudly to revenge 
this cruel bravado on the ferocious garrison of Gibralfaro, 


CHAPTER LV. 

The Marquis of Cadiz Avaa not a cavalier that readily 
forgave an injury or an insult. On the moi-ning after the 
royal banquet, his batto^’ics opened a tremendous fire upon 
Gibralfaro. All day the encampment was wrapped in wreaths 
of smoke; nor did the assault cease with the day, but 
tbjougliout the night there was an incessant flashing and 
thundering of the Joinbards, and the following morning the 
assault rather increased than slackened in its fury. The 
Moorish bulwai’ks were no proof against these formidable 
engines. In a few days the lofty tower, on which the taunt¬ 
ing banner had been displayed, was shattered; a smaller 
tower, ill its vicinity, reduced tt' nuns; and a great breach 
made in the iiitcn cning walls. *, 

Several of the hot-spirited cavfiliers were eager for storm¬ 
ing the breach sword in hand; others, more cool and warv, 
pointed out tiie rashness of such an attt5»npt; for the Moors, 
working iudefatigably -in the night, had dug a deep ditch 
witliiii the breach, and had fortified it with palisadoes and a 
high breastwork. All, however, agreed, that the camp might 
safely be advanced near to the ruined walls, and that it 
ought to be sc placed, in return for the insolent defiance of 
the enemy. 

The Marquis of Cadiz fgjlt the tcitferity of the measure; 
but he was imwilliiig to damp the zeal of these high-spirited 
cavaliers; and, having chosen the post of danger in the camp, 
it did not become jjiim to decUhe any sendee, ifierely because 
. * Diego de Valera, Cronica, M.S. 
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it appear perilous. He ordered liis outposts, there¬ 

fore, to be advanced within a stonesthrovv of the breach, but 
exhorted the soldiers to luaintaiii the utmost vij^ilaiicc. 

Hie thunder of tlie batteries had ceased; the troops, ex- 
Ifhusted by two nights' fatij^uo and watchfulness, an^ ap]li'e- 
hending no danger from the dismantled walls, were half of 
them asleep; the rest wu-c scattered about in negligent 
security. On a Sudden, upwards of two thousand Moors* 
sallied forth from the castle, !^d on by Abraham Z(?ncte, the. 
principal cajilain under ITamet. They fell with fearful havoc 
iipbii the advanced guard, slaying many of them in their 
sleep,, and putting the rest to lieadlong liight. The iiiarcjuis 
was in his tent, about a bowshot distance, when lie heard the 


tiunult of the onset, and beheld his nun dj^ing in confusion. 
He rushed forlh, Ibllowed by Ins standiivdbearers. “ Tui-n, 
again, eav^jliers!’’ exelaimed lie; “turn again! I am here, 
Toneo de Leon! To the foe! to the foe!” The hying troops 
stopped at hearing his well-known •voice, rallied under his 
banner, and turned upon tlio encmv. The micampmcnt by 
this time, was rousedseveral cavaliers friun the adjoining 
stations had hastened to the scene of action, with a number 


of Gallicians^ and soldierS of the* Iloly*l>rother)iood. An 
obstinate and bloody contest ensued. The ruggedness of the 
place, the roclts, chasms, and dccli\iti('s, broke it into nume¬ 
rous combats. Christian and ^loor’ fought hand to hand, 
with swoids and daggers: and oftiai, grapjiling and strug¬ 
gling, rolled together down the precipices. 

The*bannor of the niRnpiis was in danger of being taken. 
He hastened to its rescue, followed by some of his bravest 
(javalicrs. 'I’hey were ^surrounded by the enenij^ and several 
of tlicm cut down. ^'Doii Diego J’Ciicc de Leon, broth(*r to 
the marquis, was wounded by an arn^v; and his son-in-law, 
Luis Ponce, w'as likewise w'Oiftided: tbey succeeded, however, 
in rescuing the banner, and bearing it off in safety. The 
battle lasted for an hour: the heighf was covered witli killed 
and wounded; and the blood flowed in streftms down the 


rocks. At length, Abraham Zenete beif!" disabled by the 
thrust of a lance, the Moors gaw) way, an^ retreated to the 
castle. 


They now tggiened a galling fire from their battlements and 
towers, approaching the breaclics, so as to dischmge their 
crossbows and arquebuses into the advance guard of the 


r 
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encampment. 'Die marqnis was siiijjfled out: the shot fell 
thick about him, and one passed Ihrouj^h his buckler, and 
stmek upon his cuirass, but without doing him any inju^J^ 
Evpry one now saw Ijie danger and inutility of approaching 
the camp thus ncjir to the castle; and those who had coun¬ 
selled it were noM' urgent tluit it should be withdrawn. It 
^ was accordingly removed hack to* its orif^inal ground, from 
which tl^e marquis liad most reluctantly advanced it. No¬ 
thing but his valour and titncly'aid hsid prevented this attack 
from ending in a total ront of all that part of the anii)'. 

Many cavaliers of distinction fell in this contest; hnt the 
loss of none was felt more deeply than that of Ortega de 
Prado, captain of cscaladors. lie was one of the bravest 
men in “the service; tlie same wlio had devised the first 
'Successful blow of die war, the storming of Alhama, where 
he Avas the first to plant and mount tin; scaling ladtlcrs. He 
had always been high in tlie liivour and confidence of the 
noble Poucc de Leon, wfjo knew how to ap])reeiate ami avail 
himself of the merits of, all abh; and valiant men.'^ 


eilAJ»TER‘LVI. 

^ « 

Great were the exertions now made, both b3^thc besiegers 
and the besieged, to (‘any on tliis contest wutli the utmost 
vigour, llamct el Zegri wqnl tlu' rounds of the walls and 
to vers, doubling the guards, and putting everything into the 
best posture of defence. Tlio garrison was divided into 
parties of a hundn^d, to ea(‘ii of which a captain -was ajipoiiited. 
Some were to pat role; others to sally forth and skii-mish with 
the enemy; *and others to hold themselves ready armed and 
in resolve. Six albatozas, oi’ floating b^teries, were manned, 
and armed v ith picccs*of artillery to attack the fleet. ' 

On the other hand, the (JasUlian sovereigns kept open a 
communicalion, by sea, with various parts of Spain, from 
which they rceeived jiruvisions of all kinds. They ordered 
supplies of p^l'wdtn-, also, from Valencia, Barcelona, Sicily, 
and Portugal. 'ITiey made great preparations for storming 
the city. IWcrs of \vo«sd w^ere coiistmcted, to move on 
wheels, each capable of holding oiu^ hundred men. They 
were furnished with ladders, fo be thrown fronj[,thcir summits 
to the tops of tlie w alls; and within those ladders ‘others 
* Zurita. Mariana, Abarca. 
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were incased, to be let down for the descent of the troops 
into the city. There were gallipagos, or toi toises, also; being 
great wooden shields, covered with hides, to protect the 
assailants, and those who undermined the walls. 

•Secret mines were commenced in various places. Some 
were intended to reach to the foundations of the wallst which 
were to be propped up wijh wood, ready to be set on lire ;* 
otliers were to pasi^nnder the walls, and remain ready to be « 
broken open, so as to give oiitrancc to the besiegers. At 
these mines the army worked day and night; and, during 
these secret prc})arations, the ordnance kept up a fli’c up«n 
the city, to divert the attention of the bosi(‘ged. 

In the meantime, Ilamet ol Zegri displayed wonderful 
vigour and ingenuity in defending the eity,«'ind in njpairing, 
or Ibrtitying by deep ditches, tlie breaches made by the 
enemy. lie noted, besides, every place where the camp * 
might be assailed with advantagci, and gave the besieging 
army no repose, night or day. Wlij^le his troops sallied on 
the land, his floating batteries attacked the besiegers on the 
sea; so that there was incessant skirmishing. The tents, 
CJdled the queen’s hospital, were crowdi'd with wounded, and 
the whole anny sufleri'd from constant • watchfulness and 
fatigue. To guard against the sudden assaults of the Moors, 
the trenches were deepened, and palisadoes erected in Iront of 
the camp; and in that part facing Gibrallaro, where the rocky 
heights did not admit of such* defences, a high rampart of 
earth was thrown up. The cavaliers Carcilasso de la Vega, 
Jujiu cUj Zuniga, and Diqgo de Atayde, were appoint'd to go 
the rounds, and keep vigilant watch that these fortifications 
were maintained in good order. 

In a little while llAraet discovered the mines Secretly com¬ 
menced by the Christians. He immediately ordered counter¬ 
mines. Th(’ soldiers mutually worlv**d until they met, and 
fought hand to hand in these subteiTancan passages. The 
Christians were driven out of one of their mines ; fire was set 
to the wooden framework, and the iliinc <lestr§ye(l. J^ncou- 
raged by this success, the Moors attempied a general attack 
upon the mines mid the* besieging fleet. Tiio battle lasted for 
six hours, on land and water, above and below ground, on 
bulwark and .in trench and mine. The Moors displayed won¬ 
derful intrepiefity, but were finally repulsed at all points, and 
obliged to retire into the city, where Ithey wc»c closely 
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invested, without the means of receiving any assistance from 
abroad. 

The horrors of fiimiiu’ were now added to the other miseries 
of Maloj^a. Jlamet el with the spirit of a man bred 

n]f to war, considered everything- as subservient to the wailts 
of the soldier, and ordered all the grain in the city to be 
^a^^hered and garnered up for the sole use of those wlio fought. 
FiVen this was dealt out sy)aringly ; and each soldier received 
four ounces of bread in the morning, and two in the evening, 
for l)is daily allowance. 

The wealthy inhabitants, and all those peacefidly inclined, 
mourned ovc-r a resistanei' which brought dcstnictioiv upon 
their houses, death into their families, and which they saw 
must end in their ruin and eajrtivity. Still, none of them 
„ dared to speak openly of capitulation, or even to manifest 
their grief, lest they should awaken the w-rath ofctheir fierce 
defenders. Tiny sunoiuided tlicir (‘ivic champion, Ali 
X)ordiix, the great and oymh-nt merchant, who had buckled 
on shield and cuirass, and tfikeii spear in hand for the defence 
of his native city ; and, with a large body of the braver 
citizens, had ehargi* of one of the gates and a considerable 
portion of the walls. Drawing Ali Dordux aside, they 
noiired forth their giiefs to him in secret. “ Why,” said 
thev, “■ should wo suiter our native city to be made a mere 
bulwark and fighting piacc for foreign barbarians and despe¬ 
rate men ? They have no families to care for, no property to 
lose, no love for tlu' soil, and no>value for their lives. They 
fight to gratify a thirst for blood, or a dcsii-c for revenge, and 
will fight on until Malaga be made a ruin, and its people 
slaves. Leti^us think and act for ourselves, our wdves, and 
onr children. Lot us make j)ri\ate terms wdth the Christians 
bclbn* it is too late, and so save ourselves from destruetiou.” 

The bo^^cls of x\]i Dordux yearned towards his fellow- 
citizens. lie hothought him also of the sw'eet security of 
peace, and the bloodlcss,.-yet gratifying, triumphs of gainful 
commerce. 'ihe idc-a likevsise of a secret negociation or 
bargain wu'th the Castilian sovereigns, for the redemption of 
bis native city, jvas more conformable to his accustomed 
habit.s than this violent appeal to ai-ms; for though he 
had, for a time, asMimcd the. warrior, he had mot forgotten 
the inerqjmnt. Ali Dordux communed, therefore, with 
the citizen-soldiers \mder his command, and they readily 
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conformed to his opinion. (Joncertinji; toj^othcr, they wrote a 
proposition to the Cnstiluiii sovcrcii^ns, otfcrin*^ to admit the 
.army into the part of the city intrusted to their care, on 
receiving assurance t>f protection Ibr tlic lives and property • 
■ef the inhabitants. This wTiting they delivered to«a trusty 
•emissary, to take to the Christian camp, appointing the hour 
and place of his return, tluit tlicy might be ready tf) admit 
him unperceived. * * 

The Moor made his way Ift safety to the camp, and was 
admitted to the presence of the sovereigns. Eageu* to g|iin 
the city 'without further cost of blood or treasure, they gave a 
WTitten promise to gi’ant the conditions, and the Moor sot out 
joyfuHy on his return. As he approached the walls where 
All Dordux and his confederates were waiting to receive him, 
he was descried by a patrolling band of Xlonieros, and eonsi-» 
dered a sjif coming from the euinp of tlu; besiegers. 'I’hcy 
issued forth, and seized him, in .sight of his em])loyers, who 
gave themselves up for lost. The<jomeros had conducted 
him nearly to the gate, when he escupi'd from their grasp and 
fled. Tiuy endeavoured to overtake him,»but were cnoum- 
bered with armour; he was lightly clad,jmd lie fled for his 
life. One of,the Gonicres paused, and, levelling his crossbow, 
let fly a bolt, which pierced the fugitive bet^^•een the shoul¬ 
ders ; he fell, and 'was nearly within their grasp ; but rose 
again, and, wdth a desperate ^effort*, attained the Christian 
camp. The Goraeres gave over llie pm suit, and the citizens 
returiK'd thanks to Alla for*their dtdiverance from this fearful 
peril.* As to the faithful niessmiger, he died of his wound 
shortly after K'aehing the camp, consoled w'iih the idea that 
he had preserved the^seeret and the lives of hiij^ employers. 

CIIAP'l1<:it L^I. 

The sufferings of Malaga spread son'ow and anxiety among 
the Moors; and they dreaded h'st this beautiful cit}’, once the 
bid'W'ark of the kingdom, slumld fall into tile kands of the 
unbelievers. ITie oh^ warrior king, Afiilalla cl Zagal, was 
still sheltered in Ouadix, whete he was, slo'wly gathering 
togethej; his shattered forces. When the peopk; of Guadix 
heard of the'^angcr and dislrgss of Mtilaga, they urged to be 
led to its relief; and the alfaquis admonished El i^iigal not to 
desert so righteous and loyal a city in its extremity. His own 
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warlike nature made him feel a sympathy for a place, that 
made so gallant a resistance: and he despatched as powerful 
a reinforcement as he eould span?, under eonduct of a chosen 
captain, with orders to throw themselves into the city. 

Intelhgenee of this reinforcement reached Hoabdil el Chico, 
ill his royal psdace of the Alhambra. Filled ^^’ith hostility 
against his unele, and desirous of- proving his loyalty to the 
Castilian sovereigns, he immediately sent forth a superior 
force of norsc and foot, to iliu'rccpt tlie detachment. A 
sharp conflict ensued; the troops of El Zagal were routed 
with great loss, and fled back in confusion to Guadix. 

Boabdil, not being accustomed to victories, was flushed 
with this melancholy triumph. lie sent tidings of it to the 
Castilian sovereigns, accompanied with rhdi silks, boxes of 
Arabian perfume, a,cup of gold richly wrought, and a female 
captive of Reheda, as prosinits to the queen: and feur Arabian 
steeds, magnificcnlly caparisoned, a sword and dagger richly 
mounted, and several alharnozes and other robes, sumptuously 
embroidered, for the king. lie ciitroatcd them, at the same 
time, always to look upon him with favoiu-, as their devoted 
vassal. 

Boabdil was fated to be unfortunate even in his victories. 
His defeat of the forces of his uncle, destined to the relief of 
imhappy Malaga, shoeki'd tlie feelings, and cooled the loyalty 
of many of his best adlierentSyL The mere men of traffic might 
rejoice in their golden interval of pea(!e, but the chivalrous 
spirits of (iranada spurned a secuiiity purchased by such sacri¬ 
fices of pride and allcctiori. Tlie people at large, having gra¬ 
tified their love of change, began to question whether they 
had acted gejierously hy their old fip^ting monarch. “ El 
Zagal,” said they, “ was fierce and bloody, but then he was 
true to his country: he was fin usuipcr, but then lie main¬ 
tained the glory of the crown* which he usurped. If his 
sceptre was a rod of iron to his subjects, it was a sw'ord of 
steel against tlioir enemies. This Boabdil sacrifices religion, 
friends, country, everything, to a mere shadow of royalty, 
and is content to hold a rush for a sceptre.” 

These factious murmurs soon reached the ears of Boabdil, 
and he apprehended another of his customary rever^ps. He 
sent in all haste to the Castilian sovereigns, beseeching mili¬ 
tary aid tq keep him on his throne. Ferdinand graciously 
complied with a request so much in unison w ith his policy. 
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A detachment of one thousand cavalry, and two thousand 
infantry, were despatched, under the command of Don Fer¬ 
nandez Oipnsalez, of Cordova, subsequently renowned as the 
grand captain. With this succour, Boabdil expelled from , 
flic city all those who were hostile to him, and in favour of 
his miclc. lie felt secure in these troops, from their being 
distinct, in manners, langiyige, and religion, from his subjectSi. 
and compromised Vith his pride, in thus exhibiting that moslw 
unnatural and humiliating of* all regiil spectacles, a* monarch 
supported on his throne by foreign weapons, and by soldiers 
hffttilc to his peo])lo. • 

Nor was lioabdil el Chico the only Moorish sovereign that 
sought protoetion from Ferdinand and Isahella. A splendid 
galley, with lateen sails, and several banks»of oars, jfaiuc one 
day into the harbour of IMalaga, displaying the standard of the 
crescent, ljut J-ikewiso a white flag in sign of amity. An am¬ 
bassador landed from it within the Christian lines. He came 
from the King of Trcmczaii, and bii^iught presents similar to 
tliosc of Boabdil, consisting of Arabian coursers, bits, stfrrups, 
and othijr fm*niture of gold, togeflicr with costly Moorish 
mantles : for the queen thoi’c were sumptuous shawds, robes, 
and silken stuffs, ornaments of gold, and exquisite oriental 
perfumes. 

The King of Tieniozan had been alarmed at tbe rapid con¬ 
quests of the Spanish arms, and startled by the descent of 
several Spanish cruisers on the*coast of Africa. He craved to 
be con^idercd a vassal to l^ic Castilian sovereigns, and that 
they would extend such favour and security to his ships and 
subjects as had been shown toother Moors, who had submitted 
to their sway. He requested a painting of their arms, that 
he and his subjects ihiglit recognise and respect^heirstandai’d, 
whenever they enrioiuitcrod it. At the same time he implored 
‘^eir clemency towards unhappy Miflaga, and that its inhabi¬ 
tants might experience the same favour that had been shown 
towards the Moors of other captured cities. 

This embassy was graciously received by the Castilian 
sovereigns. They granted the protcctioip required; ordering 
their commanders to fespcct tlnj flag of Tremezan, unless it 
should be found rendering assistance to *the enemy. They 
sent also to*^he Barbary monarch their royal arms, moulded 
in escutcheons of gold a hand’s-breadth in^ size.* 

* Cura de los Palacios, c. 84. Pulgar, part. iii. cTSd. 
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While thus the chances of assistance from without daily 
decreased, famine rapped in the city. The inhabitants were 
compelled to eat the llesh of horses, and many died of hunger. 
What made the siilferinp;s of tlie citizens the more intolerable 
waM, to behold the sea covered with ships, daily arriving with 
provisions for the besiegers. Day after day, also, they saw 
herds of fat cattle and flocks of sheep drawn into the camp. 

'.Wheat and flour were piled in large mounds in the centre of 
the euca«ij)nicnts, glaring in the sunshine, and tantalizing the 
wretched citiz(*ns, who. whiU? they and their children were 
perisliing M’ith hunger, beheld prodigal almndancc reigning 
within a bowshot of their walls. 


CHAPTER LVTII. 

There lived at this time, in a hamlet in the neigjibomdiood 
of Guadix, an ancient Moor, of the name of Abraham Algerbi. 
He was a native of Guerba, in the kingdom of Tunis, and had 
for several years led the life of a santoii or hermit. The hot 
sun of Africa had dried his blood, and rendered him of an 
exalted yet melancholy temperament. He passed most of his 
time in mcditiition, 'prayer, and rigorous abstinence, until his 
body was wasted and his mind bewildered, and he fancied 
himself favoured with divine revelations. T’lie Moors, who 
have a great reverence for all enthusiasts of the kind, looked 
upon him as inspired, listened to all his ravings as vei’itable 
prophecies, and denominated him,El Santo, or “the saint.'’ 

The woes of the kiugdojn of Granada had long exasperated 
the gloomy spirit of this man ; and he had beheld with indig¬ 
nation this beautiful country wrested from the dominion of the 
faithful, and' oecoming a prey to the unbelievers. He had 
implored the blessing «f Allah on the troops which issued 
forth from Guadix, for the j’clief of Malaga; but when he sau^ 
them return, routed and seattgred by their own countrymen, 
he retired to his cell, shut himself up from the w*orld, and was 
jduuged for a tirne in the blackest gloom. 

On a sudden he made his appearance again in the sti’eets of 
Guadix; his face haggard, bis form emaciated, but his eye 
beaming with fire. He said, that Allah had sent an angel to 
him, in the solitude of his cell, revealing to hini a mode of 
delivering Malaga from its perils, and striking horror and 
confusion intp the camp of the unbelievers. The Moors 
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Jistenod witli oa^or credulity to liis words: four hundred of 
them offered to follow him even to the death, and to obey im¬ 
plicitly his commands. Of this number many were Gomercs, 
anxious to relieve their countrymen, who formed part of the 
ghrrison of Malaga. ^ • 

They traversed the kingdom by the wild and lonely passes 
of the iriounlains, concealing themselves in the day, and tra-b 
veiling only in tliA night, to elude the C-hristian sqouts. At • 
length tliey arrived at the TBountains which towtjr above 
Malaga; and, looking down, beheld the city completely in- 
vcfHed, a chain of encampiuenis extending round it from sh<5ro 
to shofo, and a liiu^ of ships blockarling it by sea, while the 
continual thunder of artillery, and the smoke rising in various 
})art.s, showed that the siege was pressed mth great iietivity. 
The Jicrmit scanned thc^ eiicaiiipments warily from his lofty 
height, saw that the part of the eucampinent of the* 

Marquis of Cadiz, which was at the foot of the height, and on 
the margin of the sea, was the most assailable, the rocky soil 
not admitting ditches or j)alisadoes. Kemaining concealed all 
day, he djjscended with his followers*at nigljt to the seaef)ast, 
and approached silently to the outworks. He had gi\'en them 
their instructions: they were to nish ^ddenly upon the 
camp, fight their way thr6ugli, and throw tliemselvcs into 
the city. 

It was just at the gray of the dawiiiiig, when objects arc 
obscurely visible, that they made this despcTate attempt. 
Some sjjrang suddenly upon*thc sentinels : others rushed into 
the sea, and got round iJio works : others clambered over the 
breastworks. There was sharp skinnishing ; a great part of 
the Moors were cut to pieces, but about two hundred suc¬ 
ceeded in getting into*the gates of Malaga. * 

The santoii took no i)ai't in the coiiMict. nor did he endea- 
"^our to enter the city. His plans wfere of a different natui'c. 
Drawing apart from the battle, he threw himstdf on his knees, 
on a rising ground, and, lifting his hands to Heaven, appeared 
to bo absorbed in prayer. The Christians.* as they were 
searching for fugitives in the clefts of the*rocks, found him at 
his devotions. He stiifed not at ^heir approach, but remained 
fixed as a statue, without changing colour or moving a muscle. 
Filled with swprize, not unmixed with awe, they took him to 
the Marquis m Cadiz. He was wrapped iij a coarse albomoz, 
or Moorish mantle; his beard was long and grilled, and 
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there was something w’ild and melancholy in his look, that 
inspired enriosity. 

On being examined, he gave himself out as a saint, to whom 
Allah had revealed the events, tliat were to take place in that 
sif^ge. The marquis demanded when iind how Malaga was to 
,be token. lie replied, that he knew full well; but he was 
.forbidden to reveal these impor^^ant secrets, except to the 
king and queen. The good marquis was hot more given to 
superstitious fancies than other' eomniandcrs of his time;; yet 
there seemed something singular and mysterious about this 
m^iii: he might have some important intelligoiicc to commu¬ 
nicate ; so he was persuaded to send him to the king and 
queen. He was conducted to the royal tent, surrounded by a 
curious, multitude, exclaiming “El More Santo!” for the 
new’S had spread through the camp, that they had taken a 
Moorish prophet. 

The king, having dined, was taking his siesta, or afternoon’s 
sleep, in his tent; and the queen, though curious to .see this 
singular being, yet, from a natural delicacy and reserve, de¬ 
layed until the king should be prcscait. He was taken, 
therefore, to an adjoining tent, in which were Dona Beatrix 
dc Bovadilla, Mardhioness of Moya, and Don Alvaro of Por¬ 
tugal, son of the Duke of Bragan/a, with two or three attend¬ 
ants. The Moor, ignorant of the Spanish tongue, had not 
understood tht) convcrsfition^ of the guards, and supjiosed, 
from the magnificence of the furniture and the silken hang¬ 
ings, that this was the royal tent. From the respect paid by 
the attendants to Don Ah aro and the marchioness, he con¬ 
cluded, that they wore the king and queen. 

He now asked for a draught of water. A jar was brought 
to him, and* the guard released his arm, to enable him to 
drink. The marchioness perceived a sudden change in his 
countenance, and something sinister in the expression of his 
eye, and shifted her position to a more remote part of the 
tent. Pretending to raise the water to his lips, the Moor 
unfolded his athornoz so as to grasp a cimeter, which he wore 
concealed beneath thtm, dashing down the jar, he drew his 
weapon, and gave ’Don Alvaro a blow on the head, that struck 
him to the earth and nearly deprived him of life. Turning 
upon the marchioness, he tljen made a violent,blow at her, 
but, in his eagerness and agitotion, his cimeter caught in the 
drapery oi' the tent; the force of the blow was broken, and 
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the weapon struck harmless upon some golden ornaments of 
her head-dress.'*^ 

liny L«pc 7 i de Toledo, treasurer to the queen, and Juan do 
Bclalcazar, a sturdy friar, who were present, grappled and , 
struggled with the desperado; and immediately the giutrds 
who had conducted him from the Marquis of Cadiz tell upop 
him, and cut him to pieces^! 

The king and \juecn, brought out of their tents by the* 
noise, were filled with horror,'when they learned lAic immi¬ 
nent peril from whicli they had escaped. The mangled body 
oflhe Moor was taken by the people of the camp, and thrcfwn 
into tjie city from a catapult. The Gonieres gathert‘d up the 
body, with deep reverence, as the remains of a saint; they 
washed and perfumed it, and biu'ied it wdtk great hq?iour and 
loud lamentations. In revenge of his death, they slew' one of 
their princgpal Christian captives; and, having tied his body 
upon an ass, they drove the animal forth into the camp. 

From this time there was apj)oii*ted an additional guard 
around the tents of the king and queen, composed of twelve 
hundred •cavaliers of rank of the kingdoyis of Castile and 
Arragon. No person %vas admitted to the royal presence 
armed. No JVloor was allowed to enter Ihc camp w’ithout a 
previous knowdedge of his cliaraelcr and business; and on no 
account w^as any Moor to be introduced into the presence of 
the sovereigns. ^ • 

An act of treachery of such a ferocious nature gsivc rise to 
a train of gloomy ajjprehe^isions. There were many cabins 
and sheds about the camp, constructed of brunches of trees, 
which had become dry and combustible; find fears were en¬ 
tertained, that they i^ight be set on fire by the Mudixai*es, or 
Moorish vassals, w^ho visited the army. Some even dreaded, 
that attempts might be made to poi«on the wells and foun¬ 
tains. To quiet these disrfial alartas, all Mudixarcs were 
ordered to leave the camp; and all loose loiterers, w’ho could 
not give a good account of thcyiselves, were taken into 
custody. • 


chapteIi lIx. 

Among tbpse followers of the santon that had effected their 
entrance into the city was a dark Aiiii;^, of the tribe of 
♦ Pietro Martyr, epist. 62. f Cura do los Palacios. 
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Gomeres, who was likewise a hermit or dorvise, and passed 
among tile Moors for a holy and inspired man. No sooner 
were the mangled remains of jiis predecessor buried with the 
honours of martyrdom, than this derviso elevated himself in 
his* place, and iirofessed to be gifted with the spirit of pro¬ 
phecy. He displayed a white banner, which he a.s.sured the 
Moors was sacred; that he had retained it for twenty years, 
’for some signal purpose ; and that Ailali had revealed to him, 
that iuidc'1’ that banner, the inhabitants of Malaga should sally 
forth upon the camp of the unbelievers, put it to utter rout, 
and' baiupiet upon the jirovisions in which it aboimdcd.*^ 
Tiic hungry and credulous Moors were elated at this predic¬ 
tion, and cried out to bo led forth at once to the attack; but 
the dervkse told thorn the time was not yet arrived, for cverj^ 
event had its allotted day in the decrees of fate ; they must 
wait patiently, therefore, until the appointed time should be 
revealed to him by Heaven. Hainct el Zegri listened to the 
derviso with profound rcTereuce, and his example had great 
effect ill increasing the awe and deference of his followers. 
He took the holy man Uj) into his stronghold of Gibralfaro, 
consulted him on all occasions, and hung out his white banner 
on the loftiest tow'er, as a signal of encouragement to the 
people of the city. 

In the meantime, tlio prime chivahy of Spain was gradually 
assembling before tlio walls of Malaga. 'I'lio army which had 
commenced the siege had been worn out by extreme hard¬ 
ships, having had to coiistrnet iimaonsc works, to dig trenches 
and mines, to mount guard by sea Ui'id laud, to patrole the 
mountains, and to sustain incessant eoulliets. 'fhe sovereigns 
were obliged ^ therefore to call upon various distant cities for 
reinforcomonts of horse and foot. Many nobles, also, assem¬ 
bled their vassals, and fCpain'd, of their own accord, to the 

^ while, some stately galley or gallant caravel 
would stand into the harbour, displaying the well-known 
banner of somtJ Spanish cavalier, juid tliundering from its 
artillery a salutation to the sovereigns, and a defiance to the 
Moom. On the land side ako reinforcements would be seen, 
winding Mown the mountains to the sound of drum and 
trumpet, and marching into the camp with glistening arms, 
as yet unsullied byrthe toils of war. 

* Cura de los Palacios. 


royal cain]j 
Every hi 
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One morning the whole sea was whitened by the sails, and 
vexed by the oars of ships mid galleys bearing towards the 
port. One hundred vessels, of vai’ioiLS kinds mid sizes, 
aiTived; sonic armed for warlilcc seridcc, others deep freighted * 
with provisions. At the same time, the clangor of dsiini and 
trumpet bespoke the arrival of a powerful force by land» 
which came pouring in lengthening columns into the camp. • 

This migluy reiliforccment was furnished by the Duke of* 
Medina Sidonia, who reigned" “like a petty monarel? over his 
vast jiosscssioiis. He came with this princely forc(' a volunteer 
to*the royal standard, not having been summoned by the 
sovereigns, and he brought inorc'ver a loan of twenty thousand 
dobhis of gold. 

When the camp was tlms poweifully rfinforcofl,*Isabella 
advised thfit new offers oi| an indulgent k^nd should be made, 
to the inludiitsints; for she was anxious to prevent the miseries 
of a protracted siege, or the effusion of blood that must attend 
a general attack. A fj-esh summons was therefore seut for the 
city to suiTonder, with a promise of life, liberty, and property, 
in ease <jf immediate comjilianet*, laiit dtuiouiKuiig all the 
horrors of war if the defence w(T(‘ obstinatelv continued. 

Hamel el ngain rejected tlie offer with scorn. His 
main fortifications as yet w'ere but little impaired, and were 
callable of holding' out much longer; he ti-usted to the thou¬ 
sand evils and accidents that beset a* besieging army, and to 
the inclemencies of tlu^ aiiproacliing season; and it is said he, 
as well us his followers, bad an infatuated belief in the pre¬ 
dictions of the derviso. • 

The worthy Fray Antonio Agajiida docs not scmple to 
affirm that the pretwuled prophet of the city^was an arch 
necromancer, or Moorish mugician, “ of which there bo 
countless many,'’ says he, “in the li^thy seet of Mahomet;” 
and that he was leagued with the pi^ncc of the. powers of the 
air, to endcavoJir to work the confusion and d('leat of the 
Christian army. The worthy fating' asserts also, that Ilamct 
employed him in a high tower of the Gifjralfaro, which 
commanded a wide vi(;w o\'er sea and lanflj wliere he wrought 
spells and incantations, with asta'olabes ai\d other diabolical 
instruments, to defeat the Christian sliips and forces, whenever 
they were engaged w'ith the Moors. 

To the potent spells of this sorcerer he# ascTihes the perils 
and losses sustained by a party of cavaHers the*royal 
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housohoid, in a desperate comlmt to gain two towers of tlic 
suburb, near the gate of the city called La Puerta do Granada. 
The Christians, led on by Ruy Lopez de Toledo, the valiant 
treasurer of the (lueen, took, and lost, nvA retook the towers, 
which w'cre finally set on fire by the Moors, and abandoned 
to the flames by both parties. To the same malignant influ¬ 
ence he attributes the damage done to the Christian fleet, 
‘whieli Avas so vigorously assailed by the albatozas, or floating 
batteries, of the Moors, that one ship of tlie Duke of Medina 
Sidonia was sunk, and the rest were obliged to retire. 

“ llamct cl Zegri,” says Fray Antonio Agapida, “ stood on 
the top of the high tower of Gibraltaro, and behelfl this 
injur}' wrought u]K)n the Christian force; and his proud heart 
was puffl'd up. And the Moorish necromancer stood l>eside 
fhim. And he pointed out to him the tHiristian host btdow, 
encamped on every eminence around the eit}', apd covering 
its fertile valley, and the many shi])s floating ujjon tlic tranquil 
sea: and he bade him Iw stiong of heart, for that, in a few 
days, all this mighty fleet would be scattered by the winds of 
heaven; and that he should sally forth, nndcr guidaijce of the 
sacred banner, and attack this host, and utterly defeat it, and 
make spoil of those suniptuoiivS tents; and Malqga should be 
triuiiiplianlly revenged upon her assailants. So the heart of 
Hamct was hardened like that of Pharaoh, and he persisted in 
setting at defiance the Catholic sovereigns and theii- army of 
saintly warriors.” 


CHAl^TER LX. 

Seeing tl?e infatuated obstinacy of tlio besieged, the 
Christians noAv approa(;hed their works to the wulls, gaining 
one position after another, preparatory to a general assault. 
Near the hairier of the city rvas a bridge with four arches, 
defend(;d at each end by a strong and lofty tower, by w'hieh a 
pai-t of the army would have to jiass in making a general 
attack. The domraander-in-chief of the artillery, Francisco 
Ramirez dc Madrid, was ordered to take possession of this 
bridge, 'fhe approaeli to it was perilous in the extreme, 
from the exposed situation of tlm assailants, and the numbers 
of Moors that garrisoned the towers. Francifjco Ramirez, 
therefore, secretly excavated a mine leading beneath the first 
tower, and placed a piece of ordnance, ivith its mouth iipivards, 
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immediately under the foundation, with a train of powder to 
produce an explosion at the necessary moment. 

When this was arranged, he advanced slowly with his 
forces in the face of the towers, erecting bulwarks at every 
sfbp, and gradually gainiug ground, until he arrived iiear *to 
the bridge. He then planted scAwal.pieces of artillery in his* 
works, and began to batter the to^ver. The Moors replied* 
bravely from theii* ^battlements; but in tlie heat of the combat * 
the piece of ordnance under l^ie foundfition was di5bharged. 
The earth was rent open, si part of the tower overthrown, and 
scNl'ral of the Moors torn to pieces: the rest took to fligtit, 
overwhelmed with terror at this thuiidcriiig explosion bursting 
beneath their feet, and at beholding the earth vomiting flames 
and smoke; for never bedbre Jiad they Witnessed*80011 a 
stratagem in warfare. 'J'he C'hristians laished forward and, 
took possosjjion of the ahalidoned j)()st, and immediately com¬ 
menced an attack upon the other tower, at the opposite end 
of the bridge, to wdiich the Moors had retired. An incessant 


fire of crossbow's and ai-(]ucbuses was kept u]) bi'tw'oen the 
rival towers, volleys of stones were‘discharged, and.no one 
dared to v’^enture u 2 )on the intermediate bridge'. 

Francisco de liamirez at length renow'e^l Jiis formei’ mode 
of ai)proaeh, making buln^jrks as he advanced, while the 
Moors at the other end swt'ijt the bridge viith th('ir artillery. 
The combat was long and hloodv, ferweioiis on the part of the 
Moors, 2 )atient and persevering on llu; ];art of tlie Clu’i.slians. 
Jly slow degrees thej’^ aee(nji 2 )lisht‘d their 2 )rf)gTess across the 
bridge* drove tlie enemy^belbre them, and remained masters of 
this important pass. 

For this valiant and skilful achievement, Ki|jg Ferdinand, 
after the surrender ^)f the city, coiderrcd the dignity of 
knighthood upon Francisco Kamirez,*in tlu' tovv'cr which he 
had so gloriously gained.-^ The worfhy ])adie. Fray jVntonio 
Agapida, indulges in more than a p'age oi’ extravagant eulogy 
ujjon this invention of blowing ui) tjie foundation of the tower 
by a piece of ordnance, w^bicli he affirms ^o be the first 
instance on record of gunpowder being usThI in a mine. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

While tlie dervise was deluding the garrison of Malaga 
* Pulgar, part iii. cap. 1)1. • 
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with vain hopes, the famine increased to a temble degi'cc. 
The Gomeres ranged about the city as though it had been a 
conquered place; taking by force wliatever thc^y found eatable 
in the houses of the peaceful citizens, and breaking open 
vaults and cellars, and demolishing wails, wherever th^^' 
•thought provisions might be concealed. 

• The wretched inhabitants had ni> longer bread to eat; the 
'■ horseflesh also now failed them ; and they were fain to devour 
skins ana hides toasted at the fire, and to assuage the hunger 
of their children with vine leaves cut up and fried in oil. 
Many perished of famine, or of the unwholesome food with 
which they endeavoured to relieve it; and many took refuge 
in the Christian camp, preferring ca])tivity to the horrors 
which surrounded’them. 


,, At length the sufferings of the inhabitants became so great 
as to conquer even tlieir fears of tdaiuet and his Gomeres. 
'fhey assembled before the house of Ali Dordux, the wcialthy 
merchant, whose stately mansion was at the foot of the hill of the 
alcazaba; and they iirg('dhim to stand forth as then-leader, and 
to intercede with Jlainet (d Zegri for a surrender. Ali Dordux 
was a man of courage as well as policy; he ])ereeivcd also that 
hunger was giving boldness to tin' eitizeiis, whjle he trusted 
it was subduing the fierceness of the soldieiy. lie armed 
himself, therefore, enp-u-pie, and undertook this dangerous 
parley with the alcayde.’ lie associated with him an alfaqui, 
named Abrahen Alharis, and an important inhabitant, named 
Arnar ben Amar; and they ascended to the fortress of Gibral- 
faro, followed by several of tlie tremlding mert'hants. 

They found Hamet el i'a'gri, not, as before, .siiiTounded by 
ferocious gu,ards and all the implements of war; hut in a 
chamber- of one of the lofty towcu-s, at a table of stone, covered 


with scrolls, and traced with strange characters and mystic 
diagrams; while instruments of singular and unknown form 
lay about the room, lleside Ilamet el Zegri stood the pro¬ 
phetic dervise, who appeqrod to have been explaining to him 
the mysterious dnsoriptions of the scrolls, llis presence filled 
the citizens with aWo; for even Ali Dordux considered him a 


man inspired. <• ’ ' 

The alfaqui, Abrahen Alharis, whose sacred character gave 
him boldness to speak, now lifted up his voice, mul addressed 
Hainct cl Zegii. f We implore you,” said he solemnly, “in 
the name of tlic most powerful God, no longer to persist in 
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a vain resistance, which must end in our destmetion; but 
deliver up the city, while clemency is yet to be obtained. 
Think how many of our warriors have fallen by the sword; do 
not suffer Ithosc who survive to perish by famine. Our wives 
aj^d children cry to us for bread, and we have none to g^ve * 
them. We sec them expiie in lingering agony before our 
eyes, while the enemy mocks our misery, by displaying'tht 
abundance of his camp. * Of what avail is om- defence? 
Are our walls, peradv(‘nture,^more strong than thj^ walls o:^ 
Honda? Arc our w^arrioivs more brave than the defenders of 
Lo^a? The walls of Honda were thrown down, and Iho 
warriors of Loxa had to surrender. Do we hope for succour ? 
From whence are we to receive it? The time for hope has 
gone by. Granada has lost its power: it no longer possesses 
chivalry, commanders, or a king. Boabdil sits a vasshl in the 
degraded walls of the Alliambra: El Zagal is a fugitive, shut* 
up within •the walls of Guadix. The kingdom is divided 
against itself: its strength is gone, its pride fallen, its very 
existence at an end. In the name of Allah, we conjure thee, 
who art our captain, be not our direst enemy ; but surrender 
these ruins of our onc(i happy Malaga, and deliver us from 
these overwhelming horrors.'’ , 

Such was the supplicatio.a forced from the inhabitsints by 
the extremity of their sufferings. Ilamet el Zegri listened to 
the alfaqui without linger, for he ri'spectcd the sanctity of his 
office. ITis heart, too, was a^that mouK'iit lifted up with a 
vain confidence. “Yet a few da)s of patience,” said he, 

** imd all these evils will suddenly have an end. I have been 
conferring with this Itol^^ man, and find, that the time of our 
deliverance is at hand. I’Me decrees of fatii are inevitable : it 
is written in the book-of destiny, that we shall snily forth, and 
destroy the camp of the unbelievers, and bamjuet upon those 
mountains of grain, which arc pili?d in the midst of it. So 
Allah hath promised, by the mouth of this his prophet. 
Allah achbar ! God is great! Let no man oppose the decrees 
of Heaven.” • ^ 

The citizens heard with proud revereneq; for no tnie Moslem 
pretends to struggle agfainst whatever is written in the book 
of fate. All Dordux, who had ?lome preptired to champion 
the city, and to brave the ire of Ilamet, Inmibled liimsclf 
before this hijJy man; and gave faith to his j^roplieeies as the 
revelations of Allah. So the deputies returned to Uic citizens, 

Q 
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and exhorted them to he of good cheer. “ A few days longer, 
said they, “ and our sufferings are to terminate. When the 
white banner is removed from the tower, then look out for 
deliverance; for the hour of sallying forth will have aiTivcd.’.’ 
Tlih pepplc retired to their houses with son-OM’ful hearts. 
They tried in vain to quiet the cries of their famishing 
children; and day by day, and hour by hour, their anxious 
'^eyes Avere turned to the sacred banner, which still contimied 
to wave on tlic toAver of Gibrtakiiro. 


CILVPTEIl LXII. 

“Ihe Moorish necromancer,” observes the worthy Fray 
Antonio, Agapida^ “ remained shut up in the tower of the 
Gibralfaro, devising dcA'ilish means to w'ork mischief and dis¬ 
comfiture upon the Christians. He A\'as daily consulted by 
llamet el /egri, who had great faith in those black and magic 
arts, Avhich he had bF)ught Avith him from the bosom of 
heathen Africa.” 

From the account giATu of this derviso and his incantations 
by the Avorthy father, it Avoukl a])penr, that he Avas an astro¬ 
loger, and was studying the stars, and endca\'ouring tC calcu¬ 
late the day and hour, avIicu a 'succes.sful attack might be 
made upon the (Miristum camp. 

Eamiuc had iioav increased to such a degree as to distress 
even the garrison of Gibralfaro; although the Gomercs had 
seized upon all the provisions they could find in the city. 
Their passions Avcrc shai-pened by hunger; and they became 
restless and turhulcmt, and impatient for action. 

llaiuct cl Zegri was one day in council Avitli his captains, 
perplexed by the pressure of events, when the derviso entered 
among them. ‘*'1116 hour of victory,” exclaimed he, “ is at 
hand! Allah has commanded,' that to-morroAv morning yc 
shall sally forth to the tight. I will hear before you the 
sacred banner, and deliA;er your enemies into Amur hands. 
Ilcmeiuher, hot.vevor, that yc are but instruments in the liands 
of Allah, to take Ax-ugeance on the enemies of the fiiith. Go 
into battle, therefore, Avith. pium hearts, forgiving each other 
all past offenb'cs; lor those, who are charitable towards each 
other, w'ill be victorious over the foe.” 

The Avords of the dervise Averc received with rapture. All 
Gibralfard and the alcazaba resounded immediately with the 
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din of arms ; and Hamet sent tbroujjjhout tlie ton-ers and for¬ 
tifications of the city, and scloctccl the choicest troops and 
most distinofuishojj captains for this eventful coinhat. 

In tl)c mornino; early, the nimour went throughout the city,, 
that the sacred banner hud disappeared from the ^towtT of 
Giljralfiiro, and all Malaga Avas roused to Avitnoss the saljy 
that Avas to destroy the unhc'lievcrs. Hamet descended from 
liis strong-hold, j|CC()inpaiiiod hy his principal captain, Abi-a» 
hen Zenctc, and folloAved bydiis Gomeres. I'hc dcrvisc led 
the Avay, displaying the Avhitc banner, the sacred pledge of 
victory. 'J'ho multitude shouted, “ Allah achbai*!” and jftos- 
tratcd^tlunnsoh'cs before the haiiiier as it passed. Even the 
dreaded Haiuct AA'as hailed Avilh praises ; for, in their hope of 
speedy relief, through the proAvt'ss of his* arm, the, populace 
forgot everything hut his bravery. Every bosom in Malaga 
was agitated hy hope; an’d fear; the old *u('n, the women, and 
children, and all avIio Avont nf)t forth to battle, mounted on 
tower, Sind hattlomont, and roof, to m atch a ciombat, that Avas 
to decide their fate. 

liefore sssllying forth from the ctly, lh^‘ dcrvisc siddrcsscd 
the troo])s, reminding them of the holy nature of this enter¬ 
prise, and warning them not to forget the protection of the 
sacred banner by any usmorthy act. 'J’hcy were to press 
forward, fighting valiantly, and granting no quarter. The 
gate Avas then throAvn open, and the dervisc issued forth, 
followed by thfc army. Thejf directed their assault upon the 
encampments of the master of Santiago and lh(‘ master of 
Calatrava, and came upon them so suddenly, that they killed 
and wounded several of die guards. Abraheu Zencte made 
his way into one of the tents, Avhcrc he behold several Chris¬ 
tian striplings, just starting from their slumber. The heart of 
the Moor was suddenly touched witl» pity for their youth, or, 
perhaps, he sconicd the Aveakness oi’ the foe: he smote them 
with the flat, instead of the edge, of his sword. “ AAvay, 
imps,” cried ho, ** away to your mpthe:^s!” TTic fanatic der¬ 
visc reproached him ‘ with his clemency. I did not Idll 
them,” i*eplied Zencte, “ because I saw no beards !”* 

The alarm was g^cn in the camp, "and the Christians 
rushed from all quarters to defend the gates of the bulwarks. Don 
Pedro Puert^jearrero, senior of Mogucr, and his brother, Don 
Alonzo Pacheco, planted themselves, witj;i their followers, in 

* Cora de los Palacios, cap. 84. * • 
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the gateway of the encampment of the master of Santiago, and 
bore the whole brunt of the battle until they were reinforced. 
The gate of the encampment of the master,of Calatiava was, 
. in like mamier, defended by Lorenzo Saurez do Mendoza. 
Hafnet Zegii was fm-ious at being thus checked, where life 
had exj)ccted a iiiiraeidoiis victory. He led his troops re¬ 
peatedly to the attack, hoi)ing to for/jc the gates before succour 
whould arrive. They fought with vehemenip ardour, but were 
as often rd-pulsed ; and every tiRre they rctm-iied to the assault, 
they found their (memies doubled in number. The C^liristians 
opened a cross fire of all kinds of mis.siles from their bulwarks; 
the Moors could effect but little (himage upon a foe thus pro¬ 
tected behind their Avorks, Avliih* tliey tlicmselves were exposed 
from head to foot. • The Christians singled out the most con- 
ppicuous cavaliers, the greater part of aa Iioiu were eitlier slain 
or wounded. 8till the Moors, infatuati'd by the predictions of 
the proplud, fought desperately and devotedly; and they were 
furious to revenge the slav^ghter of thidr leaders. They rushed 
upon certain death, endeavouring madly to scale the bulwarks, 
or force the gates; and fe'il amidst sliowers of darts ay d lances, 
filling the ditches Avilh their mangled bodies. 

Hainet el Zegri‘raged along the front of ^hc bulwarks, 
seeking an 0 ])oiung for attack. He gnashed his teeth Avith 
fiirv, as he saw so many of liis elio-sen Avarriors slain around 
him. He seemed to have a charmed life ; for, though con- 
stantlA^ ill the hottest of the light, amidst showers of missiles, 
he still escaped uninjured, lilindly confiding in the prophecy 
of victory, he continued to urge on his devoted troops* The 
dciwise, too, ran like a maniac through the ranks, AAUAing liis 
white banneij and inciting the Moors^ by bowlings rather 
than by shouts. In the midst of liis frenzy, a stone from a 
catapult struck him ofi the head, and dashed out his be¬ 
wildered brains.'* ’ 

When the Moors beheld their prophet slain, and his banner 
in the dust, they were seijeed with despair, tmd fled in confu¬ 
sion to the cityf Hamet el Zegri made some effort to rally 
them, but was himsfelf confounded by the fall of the dervise. 
He covered the fljght of his*broken fofees, turning repeatedly 
upon their pursuers, and sloAvly making liia retreat into 

the city. ^ 

The inhabitants «f Malaga Avitnessed from their walls, with 

• * Garibay, lib. xviii. cap. 33. 
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trembling anxiety, the whole of this disastrous conflict. At 
the first onset, on seeing the guards of the camp put to flight, 
they cxc>Aimed, “ Allah has given us the victory^” and tlicy 
sent up shouts of triumph. Their exultation, hr)wcver, was • 
turned into doubt, when they bidield their troops repulsed in 
repeated attacks. They could perceive, from time to time, 
some distinguished M^arrior laid low, and others brought back 
bleeding to the c|ty. Wlien, at length, the sacred banner 
fell, and tin; routed troops ealfie flying to the gateS, pursued 
and cut down by the foe, honor and despair seized upon the 
popidaco. 

As,Hamet el Zegri entered the gates, ho was greeted with 
loud lam(mtations. JMotbers, whose sous had been slain, 
shrieked ciu’ses after him as he passed. SSnie, in tlw; anguish 
of their heart.s, threw do.wn their famishing babes before; hiii^ 
cxclaming^ “ Trample on them with thy horse's feet, for wc 
have no food to give them, and wo cannot endure their cries !” 
All heaped execrations on his head, ?is the cause of the woes 
of Malaga. 

The wirlikc part of the eitizons, also, aud many warriors, 
who, with their wives and children, had taken I'cfugc in 
Malaga from the mountain fortresses, noAv joiiuid in the 
popular clamour; for their hearts wore overcome by the 
Smferings of their families. 

Hamet el Zegri found it^ impossible to witlistand this 
torrent of lamentations, curses, and reproaches. Ills jiiilitary 
ascendancy was at an enfl ; for most of his officers, and tlic 
primtf warriors of his African band, had fallen in this dis¬ 
astrous sally. Turning his back, therefore, upon tlie city, 
and abandoning it tcu its own councils, he retired, with the 
remnant of his Gomercs, to his strong-hold in the Gibralfaro. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

The people of Malaga, being no,longcr overawed by Ilamct 
cl Zegri and his Gomcrcs, turned to Ali Do?dux, the nuigna- 
nimous merchant, an(^ put the fate of tlib city into bis hands. 
He had already gained the iflcaydes o^ the castle of the 
Genoese and of the citadel into his party; and, in the late 
confusion, l|ad gained the sway over these important for¬ 
tresses. He now associated himself with the alfac^ui, Abrahcn 
Alhariz, and four of the principal inluibilauts; and, ffirming 
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a provisional junta, they sent heralds to tlie Cliristiau sovc- 
reijj^ns, offering; to surrender the city on certain terms, pro¬ 
tecting tlio# persons and property of the inhahitatits, per- 
’initting them to reside as miidaxares, or tributary vassals, 
either in'Malaga or elsewhere. 

• When these licralds arrived at the camp, and made known 
their mission, the anger of rerdinand was kindled. “ Iteturn 
fo your fellow-citizens,” said he, “ and te'^ them, that the 
day of grace is gone by. They have persisted in a fruitless 
del'ence, until they are driven by necessity to capitulate: 
they must surrender unconditionally, and abide the fate of 
the vanquished. Those who merit death shall sutler death ; 
those who merit captivity shall bo made captives.” 

Iliis stl'rn re])ly spread consternation amo«J^ the people of 
Malaga; but Ali Dovdux comforted them, and undertook to 
go in ])erson, and pray for favourable terms. When the 
people beheld this great merchant, who w'as so eminent in 
their city, departing witlf'his associates on tliis mission, they 
plucked up heal*!, for they said, “ Surely the Christian king 
will not luiTi a dettf cur to such a man as Ali Dordux !” 

hVrdinand, however, would not even admit the ambassadors 
to his presence. “ Send them to the devil,” said he, in a 
gTcat passion, to the commander of Lcoii. “ I will not see 
thi'in. Lot them got back to their city. They shall all suf- 
render to my meiey as vanqnisbed enemies.”* 

To give cmjdiasis to this reply, he ordci*ed a general dis¬ 
charge from all the artilleiy and batteries, and there was a 
great shout throughout the camp, and* all the lombards and 
catapults, and other engines, thundered furiously upon the 
city, doing gre at damage*. 

Ali Dordux and his companions returned with downcast 
countenanets, and could sciirco make the reply of the Chris¬ 
tian soverei<?ii be heard, for the roaring of the ai‘tillery, the 
tumbling of the walls, and the erh’s of women and children. 
The citizens were griutly astonished and dismayed, when 
they found the little respect paid to their most eminent man; 
but the wari’iors who were in the city exclaimed, “ What has 
this merchant to dc with questions between men of battle ? 
Let ns not address the enemy as abject suppliants, who have 
no power to injure; but as valiant men, who h tve weapons 
in their hands.” ' 

* Cura de los Palacios, cap. 84.. 
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So tlicy despatched another message to the Christian 
sovereigns, otfering to yield up the city, and all their cttects, 
on condition of being secured in their personal liberty. 
Should tliis be denied, they declared, that they would hang« 
jlrom the battlements fifteen liundred Chiistian capti-\ies, iiSalc 
xind female; that they would put all their old' men, their 
women and children, into ihc citadel, set fire to the city, and 
sally forth sword hand, to fight until the last gasp. “ Iif 
(this way,” said they, “ the Spanish sovereigns shdll gain* a 
Ijloody victory, and the fall of Malaga be renowned while the 
world endures.” 

Vajious debates now took place in the fdiristian camp. 
Many of the cavaliers were exasperated against Malaga for its 
long resistance, which had caused the dea^ of many of their 
relations and favourite .companions, ^t had long been ^ 
strong-hold for Moorish depredators, and the marl where 
most of the warriors captured in the Axanpiia had been 
exposed in triumph, and sold to slavery. They ro 2 )rescutcd, 
moreover, that there were mimy Moorish cities yet to be 
besieged*; and that an example ought to hew made of Malaga, 
to j)revcut all obstinate resistance hereafter. T'hey advised, 
therefore, that all the inhabitants should be put to tho 
sword!* 

The humane heart of Isabella revolted at such sanguinary 
councils. She insisted, that their tiiumpli should not be dis¬ 
graced by cnielty. Ferdiiumd, however, was inflexible in 
refusing to grant any preliiftinary terms; insisting on an un- 
condiiSioiial surrender. •The jitiojile of Malaga now abandoned 
themselves to i)aroxysins of despair. On the one side, they 
saw famine and dcqth; on the other, slaver;i and chains. 
The mere men of the sword, who had no families to jjroteot, 
■were loud for signalizing their fall by some illustrious action. 
“Let us sacrifice our Christian captives, and then destroy 
jourselves 1”. cried some. “ Let us put all the women and 
children to death, set fire to the (dty, fall on the Christian 
camp, and die sword in hand!” cried otlicrs.* 

Ali Pordux gi-adual|y made liis voice heard amidst the 
general clamour. He addrcssed*liimself to .the principal inha^ 
bitants, and^ihose who had children. “ Let tliose who live 
by the swords die by tho sword,” cried he, “ but let us not 
follow their desperate councils. Who kn«ws what sparks of 

* Pulgar. • 
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pity may be awabened in tbc bosoms of the Christian sove¬ 
reigns, when they behold our unoffending wives and daugh¬ 
ters, and our helpless little ones ! 'JThe Qnristian queen, they 
say, is full of mercy.” 

At tht'so words the hearts of the unhappy people of Malaga 
yearned oxer their families; and they empowered Ali Dordux 
fo deliver up the city to the mercy* of the Castilian sovereigns. 

The merchant now went to ^and fro, ank had several com¬ 
munications with Ferdinand and Isabella; and interested 
several principal cavaliers in his cause. And he sent rch 
presents to the king and queen, of oriental merchandises, 
silks, and stuffs of gold, and jewels, and precious stones, and 
spices, and perfumes, and many other rare and sumptuous 
things, V^hich he Kad accumulated in his great tradings with 
the East; and he gradually found favour in the eyes of the 
soATreigns."^ Finding that there Avas nothing to l)e obtained 
for the city, he now, like a prudent man and able merchant, 
began to negociate for hihisclf and his immediate Mends. 

He represented, that, Mnn the first, they had been desirous 
of yielding up the city ; but had been prevented b} warlike 
and high-handed men, who had threatened their lives. Ho 
entreated, therefore, that mercy might be cxteAded to them, 
and that they might not be (,*onfounded with the guilty. 

Ihc sovereigns had accepted the presents of Ali Dordux : 
how could they turn a ‘deaf 'ar to his petition ? So they 
granted a pardon to him, and to forty families which he 
•named; cand it was agreed, that they should be protected in 
their lives and property, imd j)crmitted to reside in Malaga 
as Mudaxares or Moslem vassals; and to folloAV their cus¬ 
tomary pursuits.f All this being ai ranged, Ali Dordux 
delivered up twenty of the principal inhabitents, to remain as 
hostages until the whole’city should be placed in the posses¬ 
sion of the Christians. 

Don Guticre de Cardenas, senior commander of Leon, now 
entered the city, armed ‘'cap-a-pie, on horseback, and took 
possession, in the name of the Castilian sovereigns. He was 
followed by his retainers, and by the crptains and cavaliers of 
the army; and in a little while the standards of the cross, 
and of the blessed Santiago, and of the Catholifc sovereigns, 
w^ere elevated on the principal tower of the alca'2aha. 
these standards were beheld from the camp, the queen, and 
* MS. Chron. of Valera. t Cura do los Palacios, 
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the princess, and the ladies of the court, and all the royal 
retinue, knelt down, and gave thanks and praises to the Holy 
Virgin, and to Santiago, for this great triumph of the faith; 
rfind the bishops, and other clergy who were present, and the* 
choristers of the royal chapel, chanted Te Dcum kiudttmuSf 
and Gloria in cxcelsis. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

,No sooner was the city delivered up, than the, wretched 
inhabitants implored permission to purchase bread for th('m- 
selves and their children, from the heaps of grain, whic|i they 
had so often gazed at wistfully from their walls. I’heir prayer 
was granted ; and they issued forth, witli*the furnished eager¬ 
ness of staiwing men. It was piU^ous t® behold the sl-rugglos 
of these ifhhappy people, as they contended wlio first should 
have their necessities redievod. 

“Thus,'’ says the pious Fray Arftonio Agapida, “ thus are 
the predictions of false prophets sometimes pennitted to bo 
verified"; but always to th<; confusion of* those who trust in 
them; for the words of the Moorish yecromanecr eanic to 
pass, that they should eat.of tliose heaps of bread ; but they 
ate of them in humiliation and defeat, and with sorrow and 
bitterness pf heart.” 

Dark and fierce were the fcxdings of llamct cl Zegri, as he 
looked down from the esistlc of Oibralfaro, and beheld the 
Cliristian legions pouring* into the city, and the standard of 
the cross supplanting* the crescent on the citadel. “ The 
people of Malaga,” said ho, “ have trusted to a man of tiade, 
and he has ti’afiickcd them away; but let us mot suffer om*- 
selvcs to be bound, hand and fool, and delivered up as part 
of his bai’gain. Wc have, yet strong Malls around us, and 
trusty w’capons in our hands. Let us fight until buried 
beneath the last tumbling tower of Gibralfaro ;* or, rushing 
doM'n from among its ruins, carry havoc ^uiong the unbe- 
lievfjrs, as they throng thti streets of Malaga! ” 

The fierceness of the Gomcrcs, however, was broken. They 
could have died in the br(*ach,^iad their castle been as.sailed ; 
but the slow advances of famine subdued their strength withr 
out rousing^heir passions, and sapped the force both of soul 
and body. They were almost unanimoiTs for a surrender. 

It was a hard struggle for the proud spirit of Hornet, to 
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bow itself to ask for tcrnis. Still he trusted, that the valoui* 
of his defence woidd gain him respect in the eyes of a chival¬ 
rous foe, “ AH,” said lie, “ has negooiated like a merchant: 

, I will capitulate as a soldier.” lie sent a herald, therefore, 
lo rcrdi\>and, ottering to yield up his castle, but demanding 
a,separate treaty. The Castilian sovereign sent a laconic and 
stemreidy: “lie shall receive no terms, but such as have 
been granted to Llie community of Malaga.” i 

For t\v(j days Hainet el Zegri remained brooding in his 
castle, after the city was in possession of the Christians. At 
length, the clamoui-s of his followers compelled him to siu*- 
rcncler. 'When the broken remnant of this tierce African 
gan'i^n descended from their cragged fortress, they \rere so 
"worn by jratchfulntss, famine, and battle, yet carried such a 
Imking fury in their eves, that they looked more like fiends 
than men. They were all condemned to slaver 5 % ..excepting 
Abrahen Zcnetc. The instance of clemency which hci had 
shown, in refraining to harm the Sjianish stripling’s on the 
last sally from M.-daga, won him favoiirahlc terms. It was 
cited as a magnanijnous act Ity the S])anisl) cavaliers ; and all 
admitted, that, though a Moor in blood, he possessed the 
Christian heart of a tJastilian hidalgo.* 

As to Hainct el Zegri, on being asked, what moved him to 
such hardened obstinacy, he replied, “ Wlien I undertook my 
command, I pledged raysi-lf to fight, in defence df my faith, 
my city, and my sovereign, until slain or made prisoner; 
and, depend uj)on it, had 1 had mc.i to stand by me, I should 
liavc died fighting, instead of thus tamely snrrcndering myself 
‘ without a wcai)on in my hand.” 

“Such,” sa;|^s the pious Fray Antonio,Agapida, “were the 
diabolical hatred, and .stift-necked opposition, of this infidel 
to our holy cause. But he was justly served by our most 
■Catholic and high-minded sovereign, for his peitinacioiis 
defence of 4he city; for Ferdinand ordered, that he should 
be loaded with chains, and thrown into a dungeon.”f 


» CHAFTFR LXVI 

One of the first cares of the conquerers, on entering 
Malaga, was to search for Christian captiy.es. Nearly 
sixteen hundred, men and women, w’ere found, and among< 
Cura de los Palacios, cap. 84. t Pulgar, Cronica. 
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them were persons of distinction. Some of them had been 
ten, fifteen, and twenty years in captivity. Many had been 
sen-ants tts the Moors, or labourers on public works, and some 
had passed their time in chains and dungeons. IVeparations , 
were made to celebrate their deliverance as a Qhristian 
triumph, A tout was erected, not far from the city, an^ 
furnished w-ith an altar, and all the solemn decorations of a 
chapel. Here th| king and queen waited to receive tho* 
(>hristian captives. They were assembled in the •city, and 
marshalled forth in piteous procession. Many of them had 
still the chains and shackles on their logs. They were wai-lted 
wdtli fiimino, their hair and boards overgro\Vn and matted, 
and their faces pale and haggard from long confinement. 
When they behold themselves restored t« liberty, jind sur¬ 
rounded by their countrymen, some stared wildly about, as if 
in a drcaran others gave way to frantic trimsports, but most of 
them wept for joy. All present were moved to tears by so 
touching a spectacle. When the p»cession arrived at what 
is called tho Gate of Graiiada, it was met by a great concourse 
from tlia camp, with crosses and pennong, who turned and 
followed the captives, singing hymns of praise and thanks¬ 
giving. When they came in presence of \he king and queen, 
they threw themselves on *tUcir knees, and would have kissed 
tlieir feet, as their .saviours and deliverers ; but the sovercigjis 
prevented such humiliation, and grutciously cxtend(‘d to them 
their hands. They then pi^strated themselves before the 
altar, and all present jointd them in giving thanks to God, 
for tlfcir liberation frun this cruel bondage. By orders of 
the king and queen, their chains were then taken off, and 
they were clad in d,e(!ent raiment, and food yas set before 
them. After they had ate and drank, and were refreshtjd and 
invigorated, they were provided with money, and all things 
necessary for their journey, and sent joyfully to tlieir homes. 

While the old chronielers dwell with becoming enthusiasm 
on this pure and affecting triumpl^ of humanity, they go, in 
a sti-ain of equal eulogy, to describe a spectacle of a diffe¬ 
rent nature. It so h^ippened, that thert; were found in the 
city twelve of those renegade h*hristians*^wlio had deserted 
to the Moors, and conveyed false intelligence during the 
siege. A barbarous species of punishment was inflicted upon 
them, borrowed, it is said, from tlie Moers, and peculiar to 
these wars. They were tied to stakes, in a publfc place, and 
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horsemen exercised their skill in transpiercing them with 
pointed reeds, hurled at them while careering at full speed, 
until the miserable 'v ictims expired beneath their wounds. 
Several apostate Moors, also, who, having embraced Christ* 
iaii’ity, had afterwards relapsed into their early faith, and had 
taken refuge in Malaga from the vengeance of the Iiuiuisition, 
were publicly burnt. “ These,’’ says an old Jesuit historian, 
'uxultinglv, “ these were the tilts of Tceds^ and the illumina¬ 
tions mo?.t pleasing for this victorious festival, and for the 
catholic piety of our sovereigns !”* 

When the city was cleansed from the impurities and offen¬ 
sive odours which had collected during the siege, the bishops, 
and other clergy u ho aeeoiupanicd the court, and tlu' choir 
of the royal cha];Jel, walked in procession to the principal 
mosque, which was consecrated, and entitled Santa Maria de 
'la Incarnacion. This done, the king and queen entered the 
city, accompanied by the grand cardinal of Spain, and the 
principal Tiobles and (?civalicrs of the anny, and heard a 
solemn mass. ITici ehurch was then elevated into a cathedral, 
and Malaga was made a ’bishopric, and many of the neigh¬ 
bouring towns were comprehended in its diocese. The cjiieen 
took up her residence in the alcazaba; in the apartments of 
her valiant treasurer, Huy Lopez, 'whcnct' she had a view of 
the whole city; but the king established ^liLs quarters in the 
warrior castle of Gibralfj'iro. 

And now came to he considered the disposition of the 
Moorish prisoners. All those who W'cre strangers in the city, 
and had either taken refuge there, ov had entered to defend 
it, w(‘re at once considered slaves. Tliey were dirided into 
three lots. Qne was set apart for tlic service of God, in 
redeeming captives from bondage, either in the kingdom of 
Granada, or in Africa; tlie second lot was divided among 
those who had aided, either in the field or cabinet, in the 
present siege, according to their rank; the third was appro¬ 
priated to defray, by their sale, the great expenses incurred 
-in the reduction of the place. A hundred of the Gomeres 
were sent as presents to Poiw Innocent VIIT., and were led 
in triumph through the streets of Home, and afterwards 

* Los renegados fueron acanavarcados; y los conTorso.? quemados: y 
estos fueron los catlas y lumioarias mas alegrcs por la hesta dc la vitoria, 
para la piedad. catholica dc nucstroa reyes. Abarca, Analcs de Aragon, 
tom. if. rcy 30. c, J. . • - 
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converted to Christianity. Fifty Moorish maidens were sent 
to the Uneen Joanna of ^Naples, sister to King- Ferdinand, 
and thirty to the Queen of Portugal. Isabella made presents 
of others to the ladies of her household, and of the noble . 
ftiiiiilics of Spain. , • 

Among the inhabitants of Malaga were fom* hundred an^ 
fifty Moorish Jews, for thg most part women, speaking the 
Arabic language, and dxi^'ssod in the Motn-ish fashion. Thoso* 
w ere ransomed by a weahhy**Jew of Castile, farmfir-general 
of ilic royal rcveimos derived from the Jews of Spain. He 
agi'eed to make up, within a certain time, the sum of twtSity 
thousand doblas or pistoles of gold; all money and jewels of 
the captives being taken in payment. They were sent to 
Castile in two anued gallej s. • , 

As to the great mass of Moorish iuliabitants, they implored 
that they :^iight‘ not he seultered and sold into captivity, buf 
might be ijcrmitte-d to ransom tlieinselves by an amoniit paid 
within a certain lime. Upon this Sing Ferdinand took the 
advice of certain of liis ablest coimsellor.s. They said to him, 
if you hold out a prospect of liopeR'ss capj,ivity, the infidels 
w'ill throw all their gold and Jen els into wells and pits, and 
you W'ill lose the greater jiart of the sp5il; but if you fix a 
general rate of ransom, and receive their mouey and jewels 
in payment, nothing will be destroyed. The king relished 
greatly this advice; and it was ars'mged, tluit all tlie inha¬ 
bitants should be ransomccKat the general rate of thirty 
doblas or pistoles in gold fqc each individual, male or female, 
large ^r small; that all jheir gold, jewels, and other valuables, 
should be received imniediatel}-, in part payment of the 
general amount; and^fliat the residue should ]^e paid Avithin 
eight months; that,' if any of the number actually living 
should die in tlic interini, their ransom shoukl nevertheless 
be claimed. If, however, the wlwle of the amount were 
not dischai’ged ut the expiration of the eight months, they 
should all be considered and tj-eatcyl as slave's. 

The unfortunate Moor-s were eager to cUlch at tlio least 
hope of future liberty, and (‘onsented to these hard condi¬ 
tions. The most rignrous procaution-s Vere taken to exact 
them, to the uttermost. The inhabitants were numbered by 
houses and ^families, and their names taken down. Their 
most precious effects Avere made up inty parcels, and scaled 
and inscribed Avith their names; and tliey A^cif, ordwed to 
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repair with them to certain large oorrales or enclosures, 
adjoining the alcazaba, whicli were surrounded by high walls, 
and overlooked by watch-towers; to which places the cav^al- 
gadas of Christian captives had usually been driven, to be 
confined until the time of sale, like cattle in a market. Tlio 
Moors wt‘rc obliged to leave their houses, one by one; all 
their money, necklaces, bracelets and anklets of gold, pearl, 
'coral, and jnccious stones, were taken ^ioin them at the 
threshold, and their persons sJ'rigorously searched,* that they 
earned off nothing concealed. 

Then might be seen old men, and helpless women, and 
tender maidens, some of high birth and gentle condition, 
passing through the streets, heavily brndencul, towards the 
alcazaba. As they left their homes, they smote tlieir breasts, 
and wrung their bands, and raised their weeping eyes to 
heaven in anguish; and this is recorded as their plaint; “ Oh, 
Malaga; city renowned and heautiful! 'where now is the 
strength of thy castles;' where the grandeiu of thy towers? 
of wliat avail have becii thy mighty walls for the protection 
of thy children? Ilcliold them driven from thy^ pleasant 
abode, doon\cd to drag out a life of bondage in a foreign land, 
and to die far from the home of their infancy.’ What will 
become of thy old men and matrons, when their grey hairs 
shall be no longer reverenced! what will become of thy 
m{iidens, so delicately reared, and tenderly cherished, when 
reduced to hard and menial sci*vitude! Jiehold, thy once 
happy families are scattered asJundcr, never again to be 
united! Sons are separated from tlieir fathers, husbands from 
their wives, and tender children from 'their mothers. They 
will bewail erch other in foreign lands; -but their lamentations 
will be the scoff of the stranger. Oh, Malaga! city of om* 
birth! who can behold thy desolation, and not shed tears of 
bitterness!”'^' 

When Malaga was completely seemred, a detachment was 
sent against two fortresses near the sea, called Mexas and 
Osuna; which liad frequently harassed the Christian camp. 
The inhabitants were threatened with the swmrd, unless they 
instantly surrendered. They claimed the same terms that 
had been granted to Malaga; imagining them to be, freedom 
of person, and security of property. Their claim Was 
granted.. Ihey were transported to Malaga with all their 

* Pulgar. 
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riches; and, on arriving there, were overwhelmed with con- 
Hteriiation at finding themselves captives. “Ferdinand,” 
observes'Fray Antonio Agapida, “ Avas a man of his word: 
they Averc shut up in the aleazaba, with the people of Ma-. 
Toga, and shared their fate.” • * 

The unhappy captivc.s remained thus crow’ded in the court¬ 
yards of the aleazaba, lilii) sliccp in a fold, until they could 
be sent by sea aad land to Seville. 'J’hey Avere then distri*- 
bated about in city and country, each Christian fanfily having 
one or more to feed and maintain as a scrA'ant, until the term 
fiited for the payment of the residue of the ransom should 
expity. The captives had obtained permission, that several 
of their number should go about among the ^Moorish toAvns of 
the kingdom of Granada, collecting contributions to aid in the 
purchase of their liberties; but those toAvns Avore too muc][j 
impoverished liy the A\'ar, and engrossed by their own dis- 
tresse , to lend a listening eai*. So the time expired, AAuthout 
the residue of the icinsom being paid; and all the captwes of 
Malaga, to the number, [ 
of fiftegi thousand, heean 
worthy Fi’ay Antonio Ags 
zeal and loyjilty, “noAcr 
adroit iuid sagaeions arf 
Catholic monarch, by Avhi 
perty, and half of tlic ra 
got possession of their pe 
may bo considered one of 
and politic Ferdinand, ami 
of conquerors, Avho have 
but,luck the pmdetteo a 
them to account.” 


CHA 

The western pai-t of 

been conquered by tbc vmjiMiuii. aiuii?. xuu oviapwii 
Malaga was captured^ the fierce and Afarlike inhabitiuits of 
the Serrania de Kouda, and th» other momitaiu holds of the 
frontier, were all disarmed, and reduced to peaceful and 
laborious A’a^salage. Theii; haughty fortresses, Avhi(ih had so 
long overawed the valleys of Audalusioi^ now displayed the 
standard of Castile and Arragon; the Avatch-tbwers,*Avhicli 
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cromed every height, and from which the infidels had kept 
a vulture eye on tlie (■hristian territories, -were now either 
dismantled, or garrisoned with Catholic troops. “ What 
signalized and sanctified this gi'cat triumph,” adds tlie worthy 
■ !Fi*ay Antonio Agapida, “ were the emblems of ecclesi¬ 
astical domination Avhioh everywhere appeared. In every 
direction arose stately convents and monasteries, those for¬ 
tresses of tlie faith, ganisoiied Uy its spiritual soldiery of 
monks and friars, 'fhe sacred nielody of Christian bells Avas 
again lu^ard among the mountains, ealling to (‘arly matins, or 
soiyuling the angeles at the solemn hour of eA'ening.” 

AVliile this part of the kingdom was thus reduced by the 
Christian SAvord, the central part, round the city of Orr.nada, 
forming the heart of the Moorish territorV, aaus held in A’assa- 
lage of the Castilian monarch, by Boabdi], surnamed El 
'Chi(;o. 

I'hat niifortunate jirinco lost no occasion, by acts V)f homage, 
and by professions that must haA*e heim foreign to his heart, 
to piopitiale the conquerors of his country. No sooner had 
ho lu'ard of the cajilurc of Malaga, than he sent congra¬ 
tulations to the (.'atliolic soAcrcigns, accompanied Aidth pre¬ 
sents of horses, rieh\v cajiurisoned, for the king; and precious 
cloth of gold, and oiiental pei'fnmcs, for the queen. His 
congratulations, and his presents, were rceeiAX'd Avith the 
utmost graeiousnoss ; and the short-sighted jirince, lulled by 
the temporary and politic forbearance of Ferdinand, flattered 
himself that he was securing the lasting friendship of that 
monaicli. 

The policy of Boabdil had its t'ransieiit and superficial 
advantagtjs. The portion of Moorish territory under his 
immediate sv/-a5', had a respite from the calamities of<'AA’^ar. 
The liusbrnidmeu cultivated tlu'ir luxuriant fields in security, 
and the vega of Granada once niorc blossomed like the rose. 
T'hc merchants again carried on a gainful traffic, and the 
gates of the city were thronged Avith beasts of bniden, bring¬ 
ing the rich prf Jucls of every clime. Yet, Mhile the people 
of Granada rejoiced in their teeming fields and croAvded 
marts, they secretly despised the policy A^’hich had procured 
them these advanbigcs, and held Boabclil for little better than 
an apfistatc arid an mihelievor. 

Muley Ahdalla el Zagal Avas iIoav the hope of the uncon¬ 
quered par-^ of the kingdom; and evciy Moor, A\diose spirit 
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M^as not quite siibdiiefl with In’s fortunes, lauded the valour of 
the old monarch, and his fidelity to tlie faith, and wished 
success td his standard. 

El Zagal, though he no longer sat enthroned in the Alham-^ 
bra, yet reigned over more considerable domains J,haii»his 
nephew, llis territories extended from the frontier of Jaen, 
along the borders of IMprcia, to tlic Mediterranean, and 
reached into the ^enfre; of the kingdom. On the north-east 
he held the cities T)f IJaza anci Giiadix, situate in tht; midst of 
fertile regions. lie had the important seaport of Almcria, 
also, which at one time rivalled Granada itself in M'calth^nd 
population, llcsides thCsc, his territories included a great 
part of the Alpuxarra mountains, which extend across the 
kingdom, and shoot out branches towai’ds the sea cog.st. This 
mountainous region was a strong-hold of wcaltli and power. 
Its stern Eg;id rocky height, rising to the Mouds, seemed to sef 
invasion at defiance ; yet within their ragged embraces were 
sheltered delightful valleys, of the biippicst temperature and 
richest fertility. The cool springs and limpid rills, wliich 
gushed put in all parts of the moflntains^^^and the abundant 
streams, which, for a great part of the year, were su])plied by 
the Sierra Nevada, spread a perpetual vefdur(' over the skirts 
and slopes of the hills, and, collecting in silver rivers in tlic 
valleys, wound along among plantations of mulberiy-trees, 
and groves of oranges and citrons, of almonds, figs, and 
pomegranates. Here was produced the finest silk of Spain, 
which gave employment to4;houoands of manufaetiirtTS. The 
suubuimt sides of the hiljs, also, were covered with vineyards. 
The abundant herbage of the mountain ravines, and the rich 
pasturage of the valleys, fed vast flocks and herds; and even 
the arid and rocky bdrMjms of the heights teemea with wealth, 
from the mines of various metals with w'hich they were im¬ 
pregnated. In a word, the*Alpuxarra mountains had ever 
been the great source of revenue to the monarehs of Granada. 
Their inhabitants, also, were hardy and W'tudike; and a 
sudden summons from the Moori^ king cT^uld at any time 
call forth fifty thousand fighting men frftm their rocky for¬ 
tresses. * • • 

Such was the rich, but rugged, fragment of an empire, 
which remained under the sjvay of the old warrior monarch, 
El Zagal. The mountain barriers, by 'tyhich it was locked 
up, had protected it from most of the ravages of •war, and El 
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Zagal prepared himself, by strengthening every,fortress, to 
battle fiercely for its maintenance. 

The Catholic sovereigns saw that fresh troubles and toils 
awaited them. Tlie war had to be cai-ried into a new quarter, 
dofuanding immense expenditures; and new ways and means 
piust be devised, to replenish their exhausted cofters, As 
this was a holy war, however,” s^ys Fi*ay Antonio Agapida, 
and peculiarly redounded to the prdspejj^ity of the church, 
the clergy were full of zeal, and coutrilnitcd vast sum« of 
money and large bodies of troops. A pious fund was also 
])r6’dnced from the first fruits of that glorious institution, the 
Inquisition. 

“ It so happened that, about this time, there were many 
families ^of wealth and dignity in the kingdoms of Arragon 
and Valencia, and the principality of Catalonia, whose fore¬ 
fathers had been Jews, but had bocn convertetl to Qhiistianity. 
Notwithstanding the outward piety of these families, it was 
surmised, and soon cani.? to be strongly suspected, that many 
of them had a secret hankering after Judaism; and it was 
even wdiispered, ^lat soinc of them practised Jewish rites in 
private. 

The Catholic ‘monarch,” continues Agapjda, “ had a 
righteous abhorrence of all kinds of heresy, and a fervent 
zeal for the faith. He ordered, therefore, a strict investigation 
of the conduct of these spseudo-Christians. Inquisitors w'ere 
sent into these provinces for thb purpose, who proceeded %vithi 
their accustomed zeal. The coasequence was, that many 
families were convicted of apostasy from tlie Chiistian faith, 
and of the private practice of Judaism. Some, who had grace 
and policy sufficient to rt'forra in tin^B, were again received 
into the Christian fold, after being severely mulcted, and 
condemu'^d to heavy penance; others "were burnt at auto da 
for the edification o(' the public; and their property was 
•confiscated for the good of the state. 

“ As these Hebrews were of groat wealth, and had a here- 
clitarj’’ passion for jewelry, there was found abundant store in 
their possession of‘gold and silver, of rings, and necklaces, 
and strings of pearl, and cord, and precious stones: treasures 
easy of transportation, and wonderfully adapted for the emer¬ 
gencies of war. In this way,” concludes the ][^ous Agapida, 
these backsliders, by the all-seeing contrivances of Pro- 
^idexce, w6re made to serve the righteous cause which they 
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had so treacherously deserted; and their apostate wealth was 
sanctified by being devoted to the service of Heaven and the 
crown, in'this holy crusade against the infidels.” 

It must be added, however, that these pious financial oxpe- 4 
dSents received some check from the intei’ference of Q,ulen 
Isabella. Her penetrating eyes discovered, that many enotr 
mitics had been committed* under colour of religious zeal, and 
many innocent pe^ons iwecused by false wiii\esscs of apostasyy 
either through malice, or a hope of obtaining tlicflr w’ealth. 
She caused strict investigation, therefore, into the proceedings 
wlficli laid been held; niaiiv of which were reversed, and 
suborders pmiishcd in proportion to their guilt.^ 


ciiArTh:u I.XVII. 

“MtjTj 1 C¥ Abdulla el Zagal,” says {lie venerable jesuit 
father, Pedro Abarca, “ was the most venomous Mahometan 
in all Morisma and the worthy Antonio Agapidainost 
devoutly echoes his opinion. “ (Jerhiinly,” adds the latter, 
“ none ^ver opposed a more h^athemish aiid diabolical obsti¬ 
nacy to the holy inroads of the cross and sword.” 

El Zagal felt that it w^as lU'cessaiy fo do something to 
quicken his popularity with the people ; and that nothing was 
more cfiectual than a suecessid inroad. 'I'he Moors loved the 
stirring call to arms, and a wild fori»y' among the mountains ; 
and delighted more in a hastf spoil, wTcsted with hard fight¬ 
ing from tlu‘ Christians, tlisfn in all the steady and certain 
gains secured by peaceful traffic. 

There reigned at this time a careless security along the 
frontier of Juen. Tlje alcaydes of the Chrisl^an fortresses 
were confident of the friendship of llcahdil cl Chico ; and they 
fancied his uncle too distant, and to% much engi*osscd by his 
own perplexities, to tliiiik of mokisfling tliem. On a sudden, 
El Zagal issued out of Giiadix ivith a chosen band, passed 
rapidly through the mountains wliigli extend hcliind Granada, 
and fell, like a thunderbolt, upon the territoncs in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Alcala la j[ical. • 

Before the alarm could be spread, and*|^he frontier roused, 
he had made a wide carc(>r of destruction through the country; 
sacking and imriiiug villagus, sweeping off flocks and herds, 
and carrying away captives. The warriors of the frontier 

* Pulgar, part iii. cap. 100. * • 
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assembled; but El Zagal was already far on his return through 
the mountains; and he re-entered the gates of Guadix in 
triumph, his army laden with Christian sjwil, and cdnducting 
^an immense cavaigada. Such was one of the fierce El Zagal’s 
preparjitions for the expected invasion of the Christian king; 
exciting the warlike spirit of his jjeople, and gaining for him¬ 
self a trjinsient popularity. 

* King Ferdinand assembled his ai'my et Murcia in the 
spring of 1488. He left that cuy on the fifth of June, with a 
fiyiqg camp of four thousand horse, and fourteen thousand 
foot. Hie Marejuis of Cadiz ted the van, follo-wed by the 
adelantado of Murcia. The army entered the Moorish frontier 
by the seacoast, spreading terror thiough the land; wherever 
it appeared, the towns siurendered without a blow, so great 
was the dread of experiencing the woes which had desolated 
the opposite frontier. In this way, Vera, Velez .‘1 Rubico, 
Velez cl Blanco, and many towns of iiifeiior note, to the 
niunber of sixty, yielded at the first summons. 

It w'as not until it a])pi;oached Alnieria, that the army met 
with resistance. This important city was commanded by the 
Prince Zcliin, a relation of El Zagal. He led forth his Moors 
bravely to the eneonnter, and skirmished fiercely with the 
advance guard in the gardens near the (dty. King Ferdinand 
came up with the main body of the army, and called off his 
troops from the skirmish. H<^^ sa^v, th.nt to attack the place 
with his present force was fi’uith'ss : having reconnoitred the 
city and its eimrons, therefore, against a future campaign, he 
retired with his army and marched towards Baza. • 

Hie old ■svarrior, El Zagal, w'as himself drawn up in the 
city of Baza, \nili a powerful gamson. -He felt confidence in 
the sti’ongth of the place, and reioiced when he heard, that 
the Christian king was approaeliipg. 

In the valley in front ol Baza there extended a great tract 
of gardens, like a continued grove, and intersected by canals 
and water eoursp,s. In this he stationed a powerful ambus¬ 
cade of arquebusiers,^ and crossbow^nen. The vanguard of the 
Christian anny camij marching gaily up the valley, with great 
sound of drum and tnimpetf and led on by the Marquis of 
Cadiz, and the adelantado of Murcia. As they drew near, El 
Zagal sallied forth, with horse and foot, and attacked them, 
for a time with great spirit. Gradually falling back, as if 
pressed by their superior valour, he drew ,the exulting 
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Cliristians among the gardens. Suddenly the Moors in am- 
bi^scadc burst from their conceahuent, and opened such a 
terrible fire in flank and rear, that many of the Christians 
were slain, and the rest thrown into confusion. King Ferdi-^ 
nand arrived in time to see the disastrous situation of* his 
troops, and gave signal to the van-guard to retire. 

El Zagal did not permit the foe to draw off unmolested. 
Ordering out fresjji squadrons, he fell upon the rear of the 
retreating troops,* with loud •and trhunplumt shoirts, di-iving 
them before him with dreadful havoc. The old war cry of 
“El Zagal! El Zagal!” was again vociferated by the Mdors, 
and >yas re-echoed with transjiort from the walls of the city. 
The Christians were for a time in iirmiincnt peril of a complete 
rout-: when fortunjitely the adclantado of*Mm*cia tlycw him¬ 
self, with a large body of horse and foot, between the pur¬ 
suers and 4he p^ursued, covering the retreat of the latter, and 
giving them time to rally. The Moors \yere now attacked so 
vigorously in turn, that they ga^•c ever the unequal contest, 
and drew back slowly into the city. Mmiy valiant cavaliers 
wert' sl'^u in the skirmish ; among the nu;^ibcr of whom was 
Don Philip of Arragon, master of the chivalry of George, 
of Montesor.* lie was illegitimate son of the king's illegitimate 
brothel’, Don Carlos, and* his death was greatly bewailed by 
Ferdinand. He had fonnerly Ix'on archbishop of Palermo; 
but had doffed the eassock for lUo cuirass; and had tlius, 
according to Fray Antonio Agapida, gained a glorious crown 
of martyrdom, by falling irflhis iioly war. 

Tlie warm reception of Lis advance guard, by the old 
warrior FI ZagJil, brought King Feixlinand to a pause. He 
encamped on the haijks of the nchglibouriiig rjvq^ Guadalenlin, 
and began to consider, whether lie had acted wisely, in under¬ 
taking this campaign with his present force, llis late suc¬ 
cesses had probably rendered him ^ver confident. El Zagal 
had again schooled him into his characteristic caution. He 
saw', that the old warrior w'as top formidtjbly ensconced in 
Baza, to be dislodged by anything except a powerful army, 
and battering artillery^; and he feared, Hiat, should he persist 
in his invasion, some disaster* might befall his aimy, cither 
froni the enterprise of the foe, or from a pestilence w'hich pre- 
\’ailed in various parts of the country. 

Ferdinand retired therefore from beforo Baza, as he had on 
a former occasion from before Loxa, aU the wisef for a^hole**- 
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some lesson in warfare, but by no means grateful to those wbo 
bad given it; and with a solemn dcteiminAtiou to have Ijisf 
revenge upon his teachers. ' 

^ He now took measures for the secm’ity of the places gained 
in this pampaign, placing in them strong garrisons, well 
aymed and supplied, charging their alcaydes to be vigilant in 
their posts, and to give no rest to .^hc enemy. The whole of 
the frontier was jilaced under the eommandj»of the brave Iaus 
Fernandoir Puerto CavnTO. Asut was evident, from the war¬ 
like character of El Zagal, that there would be abundance of 
actife service and hard fighting, many hidalgos and youi’ig 
cavaliers, cag{’r for distinction, remaint'd udth Puerto Cap*cro- 

All these dispositions hedng made, King Ferdinand closed 
the dubious campaign of this year; not, as usual, by returning 
in triumph, at the head of his army, to some impoitant city of 
his dominions ; but by disbanding the, troops, mid repairing to 
pray at the cross of Qaravaca. 

CIIAFTEP LXVIII. 

f JS. 

“ While the pious King Ferdinand,” obseiwcs Fray Anto¬ 
nio Agapida, “ was 'humbling himself before thp cross, and 
devoutly praying for the destruction of his enemies, that fierce 
pagan, El Zagal, depending merely on his arm of flesh, and 
his sAvord of steel, pursued his diaboliciul outrages upon the 
Christians.” No sooner was tho invading army tlishandedi 
than El Zagal sallied forth from l/is strong-hold, and caiTicd 
fire and sword into all those parts that had submitted to the 
Spanish yoke. The cfistle of Nixar, being carelessly guarded,- 
was taken by spirprisc, and its garrison p\\t to the sword. The 
old wai-rior raged with sanguinaiy fury about the whole 
frontier, attacking convoys, slaying, wounding, and making 
prisoners, and coming by surprise upon the Christians, where- 
CA'^er they Avere off their guard. 

The alcayde of the forp’css of C-allar, confiding in the 
strength of its wt^ils and .toAvers, and on its difficult situation, 
being built on the sfammit of a lofty hjll, and siirromided 1^ 
precipices, ventured'to absent himself from his post. The' 
vigilant El Zagal w^ suddenly before it with a powerful force. 
He stormed the toAvn, sword in hand, fought tlte Christiana 
from street to street, and drove them, with great slaughter, 
to the aitadeU Here a veteran captain, by the name of Juan 
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dq Avalos, a greyheaded warrior* scarred in many a battle, 
assumed the command* and made an obstinate defence. 
Neither the multitude of the enemy, the vehemence of their 
attacks, though led on by the terrible El Zagal himself, lia<^ 
power to shake the fortituck’ of this doughty old soldier. * 

The Moors undeimined the outer walls, and one of the towers 
of the fortress, and made thj*ir way into the exterior court. The 
(ilcayde manned lop.% of his towers ; pouring down melted 
])itch, and showering darts, «itows, stones, aiui ffll kinds of 
missiles, upon the assailants. The Moors were driven out of 
tire court; but, being rcuiforced with fresh troops, returned 
repeatedly to the assault* I\n- live days the combat was kept 
up. 'The tUirisiians >vcrc nearly exhausted; but they were 
sustained by the ehetfrings of their stanch old alesiydc ; and 
they feared death from the cruel El I^agal, sliould they surj 
render, .^t length, tlio' appro.ach of a pijwtsrful force, under 
Puerto Carrero, relic^'ed tliem from th\s fearful peril. El 
Zagal abandoned the assault; but srt fire to the town in his 
rage and disappointment, and retircil to his strong-hold of 
OiTiulix. * * , 

The example of El Zagal roused his adherents to action. 
Two bold Moorish aleaydes, Ali Altar *and Yza Altar, com¬ 
manding the fortresses of Alhcnden and Salobrcnna, laid w'astc 
the country of the subjects of Boabdil, and the places which 
had recently submitted to the Chrisj^ians. They swept otf the 
cattle, cairicd off captives, 4ftnd harassed the whole of the 
newly conquered frontier. • 

Th« Moors, also, of Al^^cria, and Tavemas, and Purchena, 
made inroads into Murcia, and carried fire and sAvord into its 
most fertile regions^ while on the opposite %)ntier, among 
the wild valleys and ragged recesses of the Sierra Ecrmcja, or 
Kc:d Mountains, many of the Moors, ^vho had lately submitt<?d, 
again fled to arms. The Marquis^of Cadiz suppressed, by 
timely vigihuicc, the rebellion of the mountain town of Gauson, 
situate c«i a high peak, almost aiqong the doucls; hut others 
of the Moors fortified themselves in rock^uilt towers and 
castles, inhabited solc^ by wairiors, whence they carried on a 
continual war of forage and depredation*^ sweeping suddenly 
down into the valleys, and cariying off flocks, and herds, and 
all kinds o|‘ booty, to th«se eagle nests, to which it was. 
perilous and fruitless to pursue them. • 

. The worthy Fray Antonio Agapida closes hiS story«of this 
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ehequerocl year in quite n different strain from those triumphant 
periods, with which he is accustomed to wind up the victorious 
campaigns of the sovereigns. “ Cireat and mighty,” says this 
.venerable chronicler, “were the floods and tempests, which 
prdVailed throughout the kingdom of Castile and Arragou 
ajtmut this time. It seemed as though the windows of heaven 
were again opened, and a second, deluge overwhelminlg the 
foce of nature. The clouds burst, as it werp, in cataracts upon 
the earth^j torrents rushed do vn from the mountains, over¬ 
flowing the valleys. Broohs were sw’olled into raging rivers ; 
hou'ses were undermined; mills were swept away by their o »vn 
streams; the affrighted shepherds saw their flocks drowned in 
the midst of the pasture, and were fain tc> take reftigc for their 
lives in towers and high places. The Guadalquivir, for a time, 
became a roaring and tumultuous sea; inundating the immense 
plain of the Tablada, and filling the fair city of Seville with 
affright. 

“ A vast black cloud moved over the land, accompanied 
by a hurricane and a trembling of the earth. Houses were 
unroofed, the walls and hattleinents^of fortresses shaken, 
and lofty towers rocked to their foundations. Ships, riding 
at anchor, were either sti-andcd or swallowed ,^uj). Others, 
under sail, were tossed to and Iro upon mountain waves, 
and cast upon the land; where tlie whirlwind rent them 
in pieces, and scattered their fragments in the air. Doleful 
was the ruin, and great the terror, where this baleful 
could passed by; and it left a Icng tract of desolation over 
sea and land. Some of the faint-hearted,” add.s Antonio 
Agapida, “ looked upon this tumult of the elements as a pro¬ 
digious event^oqt of the course of nature. In the weakness 
of their fears, they connected it with those troubles which 
occurred in various plac».-s ; considering it a portent of some 
great calamity, about to he wrought by the violence of the 
bloody-handed El Zagal and his fierce adherents.” 
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. CIIAFrER LXIX. 

THE SIEGE OF BAZA. 

The stormy winter hid piissud away, and the spring of 
1189 \vas advancing; yet the heavy rains had broken up the 
roads; the mountain^rooks were swollon/o raging torrents; 
and the late shallow and i)oacefiil rivers were deep, turbulent, 
and dangerous. • The (^fistian troops hifU, been summoned to* 
assemble, in eaily spring, on the frontiers of Jaen; but were 
slow in arriving at the appointed pVice.* They were entan¬ 
gled in the miry defiles of the mountains, or fretted impa¬ 
tiently on the banks of impassable ftoods. ^It was late in the 
month (5f May, before they assembled in sufficient force to 
attempt the proposed invasion - when, at length, a valiant 
army, of thirteen thousand horse and forty thousand foot, 
marched meirily over the border. The (pieen remained at 
the city of Jaen, with the prince ro^al and the princesses, her 
children; acconijianicd and j^apported l)y the venerable Car¬ 
dinal t^f Spain, and those reverend prelates who assisted in 
her councils throughout this holy Avar. The plan of l^ing 
i’erdinand was to lay siege to the city of Baza, the key of the 
remaining possessions^ of the Moor. That iinp^-tant fortress 
taken, Guadix and Almeria must soon follow ; and then the 
power of El Zagal woidd be at an end. As the Catholic king 
adA’anced, he had first to * .secure A^arious castles and strong¬ 
holds, in the vicinity of Baza, which might otherwise harass 
his army. Some of these made obstinate resistance: espe¬ 
cially the town of Cuxar. The Cfiristiaus ?!h.sailed the w^ls 
with Aurious machines, to sap them ai»l baiter them down. 
The brave alcaydo, hfubec Adalgar, op]1bsed force to force, 
and engine to engine. He manned his towers Avith hi.s bravest 
'varriors, aaIio rained down iy^i iron shower upon the enemy; 
^ and he linked cauldrons together by strong chains, and cast 
fire from them, consuming the Avooden engines ^f their as- 
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sailants, a^d those who managed them. The siege was pro¬ 
tracted for several days. The bravery of the alcayde eordd 
not save his fortress from an overwhelming foe, but' it gained 
him honourable terms. Ferdinand permitted the ganison 
amt the inhabitants to repair with theii- effects to Baza; and 
4he valiant llubec Adalgar marched forth with the remnant 
*of his force, and took the way to tliat dtWotod city. 

The delays, which had been eathsod tO'-tlic invading army 
by these*vjirioiis circumstances', had been diligently improved 
h. the old Moorish El /agal; who felt that he was now 
making his last stand for empire., and that this camptPign 
■would decide,,whether ho should coJitinue a king, or sink int» 
a vassal. 

El Zf.gal was but a fenr longues from Baza, at the city of 
, Guadix. This last,was the most imjmrtant point of his re¬ 
maining territories, being a kind of bulwark b(‘<^wcen them 
and the hostile eby of GraTiada, the seat of liis nephew's 
power. Though he h^tird of the tide of war, therefore, that 
was collecting, and rollipg towards the city of Ba/a, he dared 
not go in person- to its assistance. He dreaded that, should 
he leave Guadix, Boahdil would attack him in rear, while the 
Christian army was battling with him in front. El Zagal 
trusted in the gveat stn'iiglh of Baza to defy any violent as- 
.saults; and he profited Iw the dcly}s of the Christian army, 
to siipply it with all pv'ssihle means of defence. He sent 
thither all the troops lie comd spare from his garrison of 
Guadix, and despatched missives throughout his territories, 
railing upon all true Moslems to hasten to Baza, to'makc a 
devoted stand in defence of their homes, their liberties, and 
their religit»=t. . The cities of Tavernas-and Burchena, and Iho 


surrounding heights and valleys, responded to his orders, and 
sent forth their fightiitg men to ffic field. The rocky fast¬ 
nesses of the Al])njaiTas resounded with the din of arms. 
TrOops of hor.se and bodies of foot soldiers were seen winding 
down the rugged cliffs and defiles of those marble mountains^ 
and hastening towards Baza. Many brave cavaliers of Gra¬ 
nada, also, spuriiino- the quiet and security of Christian vas¬ 
salage, secretly left the citj’, hiid hastened to join their fighting 
countrymen. The gi’oat dependence of El Zagal, ho'wcver, 
was upon the valour and loyalty of his cousin and brotherjin- 
law, Cidi Yahye Alnazar Aben Zelim, who was alcayde of 
Ahnbria; a cavalier experienced in warfare, and redoubtable 
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in the held. Tic wrote to him, to leave Almeria, and repair, 
with aU speed, at the head of his troops, to Eaza. Cidi Yahye 
departed immediately, with ten thousand of the bravest floors 
in the king;dom. Tliese were, for the most part, hardy moun-, 
*taineers, tem]>er(‘d to sun* and storm, and tried iy. mafty.a 
combat. None eqvalled them for a sally or a skinuish. Thqy 
\vere adroit in exeeutiiij;; ^ llK»iL‘<and stratagems, ainbuscadc£!, 
and evolutions. Jinpetmous in their assaults, yet governed in 
their utmost fury^by a ^Yord w sign from their eoiiniiandei’, at 
the sound of a trumpet, they would check themselves in the 
midst of their career, Bud wlieel off* and disperse; and, at 
another sound of a trampet, they would as suddenly reas- 
scmhlo,.and return tmthe altaek. 'I'hey were upon the enemy 
when least expected, coming like a rushing blast, spreading 
havoc and consternation, and then passing uAvay in an instant; 
so that, ivhen one recovered from tlie fihock, and looked 
around, behold, nothing Avas seen or hcqrd of this tempest of 
war, but a cloud of dust, and the clatter of recreating troops I 
When Cidi Yaliyc led his train.of ten thousand valiant 
wan-iojs into tlie gates of Baza, tlic city ^uftg with acclamfi- 
tions; mid for a time tlic iulialntauts thouglit themselves 
secure. El* Zagal also felt a glow of Confidence, notwith¬ 
standing his own absence from tlie city. “ Cidi Yahye,” said he, 
is my cousin and my brother-in-law, related to me by blood 
and mai’riagc: he is a second sel^: liajipy is that monarch 
who has his kiiismaii to comfaand ids armies!” With all these 
reinforcements, the garrisoA of Baza aniouiited to above twenty 
thonswnd men. Ther« were at this time three principal 
leudei-s in the city; Mahomined bcii Ilassan, suriiamed the 
Veteran, who was n^Uitaiy governor, or alcaydg, an old Moor 
of great experience and discretion. The second w'as Hamet 
Abu Ilttli, who was captain of thc» troops stationed in the 
place; a^id the third was flubec Adalgar, the valiant alcayde 
of Cuxar, who had repaired hither with tlic remains of his 
garrison. Over all these Cidi Y/ihye cx|jjciscd a supremo 
command, in consequence of his being of tlie blood royal, and 
in the special confide^jee of Muley AbdaHa El Zagal. He w^s 
eloquent and ardent in council, and fiJnd of striking and 
splendid achievements ; hut he was a little prone to he car¬ 
ried away by the excitemciit of the moment, and the warmth 
of his imagination. The councils of* war of these commanders, 
therefore, were more frequently controlled by thb opinions of 
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the old alcayde, Mohammed ben Hassan, for whose shrewdness, 
caution, and experience, Cidi Yahye himself felt the greatest 
deference. ' 

' Bas^a was situate in a spacious Talley, eight 

leases in length and throe in breadth, called the Hoya of 
basin of Baza. It was surrounded by a lange of mountains, 
<!idled the Sierra Xabalcoliol; the streams of which, collecting 
themselves into two rivers, watered and fertilized the country. 
‘I’hc city was built in the plain; but one part of it was pro¬ 
tected by the rocky precipices of the mountain, and by a 
powerful citadel; the other part 'as defended by massiVe 
walls, studded with immense towers.-' It had suburbs towards 
the plain, imperfectly fortified by earthen w'alls. In front of 
these suburbs extended a tract of orchards and gardens, 
vUearly a league in length, so thickly, planted as to resemble a 
continned forest. Here every citizen, who could afford it, 
had his little plantation, and his garden of fruit, and flowers, 
and vegetables ; wintered by canals and rivulets, and domi¬ 
nated by a small tower, ,l;o serve for recreation or defence. 
This w’ilderrjcss of gioves and gardens, intersected in .all parts 
by canals and runs of water, and studded by above a thousand 
small towers, formed a kind of protection to this side of the 
city; rendering all approach extremely difficult and per¬ 
plexed, and affording covert to the defenders. 

While the Christian iM*my had been detained before the 
frontier posts, the city of Baza 'had been a scone of hurried 
and unremitting preparation. All the grain of the surround¬ 
ing valley, though yet unripe, was Iwistily reaped, and*^ borne 
into the city, to prevent it from yielding sustenance to the 
enemy. Tht country -was drained of all its supplies. Flocks 
and herds were driven, bleating and bellowing, into the 
gates. liong trains of'beasts 9 !' burden, some laden with 
food, oth^'rs with lances; darts, and arms of all kinds, kept 
pouring into the place. Already there were munitions col¬ 
lected sufficient ‘ for a sioge of fifteen months; yet still the 
eager and hasty preparations were going on, when the army 
of Ferdinand camg in sight. On objb side might he seen 
scattered parties of foot ana horse, spurring to the gates; 
and muleteers, hurrying forward their burdened animals; all 
anxious to get under shelter before the gathering storm. On 
the other fide, the cloud of war came sweeping dowm the 
valley; the roll of drum, or clang of trumpet, resounding 
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occasionally from its deep bosom, or tlie bright glance of 
of arms fla.shing forth like vivid lightning from its columns. 
King Ferdinand pitched his tents in the valley, beyond the 
j^een labyrinth of gai’dens. He sent his herald to summon,, 
the city to surrender, promising the most favourable terms, 
in case of immediate compliance; and, avowing, in the most 
solemn terms, his resolution, never to abandon the siege, until 
ho had posscasion*of thefplace. • 

Upon receiving this sumiflons, the Moorish cdhimandm'S 
held a council of war. Tlie prince Cidi Yahye, indignant at 
tBe mtmace of the kini was for retorting by a declaration, 
that J;hc garrison never would surrender, but would fight 
until buried under thd ruins of the walls. “ Of what avail,’* 
said the veteran MdT^ammcd, is a dcclijration of tlie kind, 
which \vc mayjfidsify by our deeds? I^et us threaten wha^ 
we know %v"e can perform; and let us endeavour to perform 
more than we threaten.” In conformity to the advice of 
Mohammed ben llassan, therefore, *a laconic reply was sent 
to the Christian monarch, thanking |jim for liis ofier of favour¬ 
able tejjms, but informing him, that they were placed in the 
city to defend, not to surrender it. 

CHAPTER LXX. 

When the reply of the Mooiisj;)*commanders was brought 
to King Ferdinand, he prenUred to press the siege with iiie 
utmost rigour. Finding me camp too far from the city, and 
that lAic intervening orchards afforded shelter for the sallies of 
the Moors, lie determined to advance it beyond the gardens, 
in tlie space betweeja them and the suburbs, '•phere his liat- 
terics would have full play upon the city ivalls. A detach¬ 
ment was sent in advance, to take possession of the gardens, 
and to keep a check upon the subftrbs, opposing any sally, 
while the encampment should be formed and fortified. The 
various commanders entered the orchards ^ different pointi^. 
The young cavaliers marched fearlessly forward, but the expe¬ 
rienced veterans for^aw infinite peril* in the mazes of ^s 
verdant labyrinth. The masll'r of Sanl^ago, as he led his 
troops into the centre of the gardens, exhorted them to keep 
by one another, and to prets forward, ui defiance of all diffi¬ 
culty or danger; assuring them, H-hat G«d would give them 
the victory, if they attacked hardily and persisted resolutely. 
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Scarcely had they eutcrod the verj;o of the Orchards, when 
a din of drums and trumpets, mingled with war cries, were 
heard from the suburbs, and a legion of Moorish warriors on 
foot^ poured Ibrth. They were led on by the Prince Cidi 
Yahye. 'He saw the imminent danger of the city, should the 
Christians gain possession of the or(;hards. “ Soldiers,” ho 
cried, “ we fight for life and liberty, for our families, our 
chuutr}% our religion'^': nothing is left for us to depend upon 
but the strength of our hands, the courage of our hearts, and 
the , almighty protection of Allah !” The Moors answered 
him with shouts of war, and rushed .'^to the encounter. Th’fe 
two hosts met in the middle of the gariuvis. A chance medley 
combat ensued, with lances, arquebuses, cross-bows, and 
cirneters. > The perplexed nature of the ground, cut up and 
Hitersected by canals and streams, the closeness of the trees, 
the multiplieitv of towers and petty edifices, ga^c greater 
advantages to the Moors, who Avore on foot, than to the 
Christians, who were oiiiior'seback. The Moors, too, knew 
the ground, all its allcjys and passes, and were thus enabled 
to lurk, to sally foi>th, to attack and i-etreat, almost without 
injury. 

The Christian commandtnvs, seeing this, ordered many of 
the horsemen to dismount, and fight on foot. The battle 
then became fierce and deadly, each disregarding his own 
life, provided he could slay-bis enemy. It was not so much 
a general battle, as a multitude*’of petty actions; for every 
orchard and gardcui had its distinct contest. No one could 
see farther than, the little seeiie of furj’ and bloodshed aibuiid 
him, or knew how the gejicral battle fared. In vain the cap¬ 
tains exerted their A'oicjes ; in vain the ti*umpets brayed forth 
signals and eomniands : all was confounded and unheard in 
the universal din and ujjrbar; no '»ne kept to his standard, 
but fought as his own fuiy or fear dictated. 

In some places the Christians had the advantage, in others 
the Moors. Oft^m a A-ieiorious party, pursuing the van¬ 
quished, came upon a superior and triumphant force of the 
enemy, and the fugitives turned back upon them in an over¬ 
whelming AA'ave. Some broken remnants, in their terror and 
confusion, fled from their oaa’ii cfnmtrjTiien, and sought refuge 
among their enemies, not knoAving friend froni foe in the 

* nii [Mauri] pro fortunls,' pro libertate, pro laribus patriciis, pro 
vitft dcnique certabant.'’—Petri Martyr. Epist. 70. 
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obscurity of - the groves. Tlie Moors were more adroit in 
these wild skirmishes, from their flexibility, lightness, and 
n,gility, niid the rapidity with which they would disperse, 
Tally, and return again to the charge.’'^ 

• The hardest fighting wa^ about the small garden tow<srs • 
and pavilions, Avhich served as so many petty fortresses. 
Each party by turns gained them, defended them fiercely* 
and were driven out. AJahy of the towers wore set on fire^ 
and increased th» horrors the fight, by the vgi'eaths Oi. 
smoke and flame in which they wrapped the groves, and hy 
the shrieks of thos(* who |verc burning. • 

Several of the Clii-istiajL cavaliers, bewildered by the uproar 
and coniusion, and shocked at the carnage which prevailed, 
would have led their men out of the action; but they 
w'ere entangled in a labju-iiitli, and knevv not which* way to 
retreat. \Vhilc? in this p'ciplexity, the stundard-bcai'cr of one* 
of the squadrons of the grand cardiiial had his arm carried off 
by a cannon ball: the standard was Aiicll^igh falling into the 
hands of the enemy, when llodrigo do Mendoza, an intrepid 
3 '^outh, natural son of llic grand cardinal, rushed to its rescue, 
througff a shower of balls, lances, and arrcfws ; and, bearing 
it aloft, dashed forward with it into the hottest of the com¬ 
bat, followc(f by his shouting soldiers. King Ferdinand, udio 
remained in the skirts of the orchard, was in extreme anxiety. 
It was impossible to see much of the action, for the multi¬ 
plicity of trees, and towers, lyid wiA'aths of smoke ; and those 
who were driven out de&'utcd, or came out wounded and 
exhausted, gave dillercut accounts, according to the fate of 
the partiut conflicts in which they had been engaged. Ferdi¬ 
nand exerted himself to the utmost, to animate and'encourage 
his troops to this blind encounter, sending reinforcements of 
horse and foot to those points where j;he battle was more san¬ 
guinary and doubtfid. AiftOng tho^ that were brought forth 
mortiilly wounded was Don Juan dc Lara, a youth of un¬ 
common merit, greatly prized by the king, beloved by tliQ 
army, and recently married to Donna Catmina dc Urrea, A 
young lady of distinguished beauty.f jl'hey laid him at tho 
foot of a tree, and cncleavoured to staunoli and bind up his 
wounds with a scarf which his bride hud wrought for him: 
but his life Ijlood flowed too profusely ; and ^^'ililc a holy friar 

* Mariana, lib. xxv.,cap. 13, 

t Mariana. F. Martyr. Zurita. 
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was yet administering to him the last sacred offices of the 
church, he expired, almost at the feet of his sovereign. 

On the other hand, the veteran alcayde, Mohammed ben 
JBassan, surrounded by a little band of chieftains, kept an 
anxious eye upon the scene of combat, from the viralls of the 
city. For nearly twelve hours the battle had raged without 
kitermissioii. The thickness of the foliage hid all the parti¬ 
culars from their sight; but they could see the flash of 
swords, and glance of helmets, among the trees. Columns of 
smoke rose in every direction, wliile the clash of arms, the 
thundering of ribadoquincs and arducbuscs, the shouts and 
cries of the combatants, and the groftV.« and supplications of 
the wounded, bespoke the deadly coiiflibt, that W'as waging in 
the bosom of the groves. They were Harassed too by the 
^hrieks and lamentations of the Moorish women and chil¬ 
dren, as their wounded relatives were brought ble(^dmg from 
the scene of action, f'liid were stunned by a general outcry of 
woe, on the pai’t of the \?ombatants, as the body of Ilcdoun 
Zalfarga, a renegade Christian, and one of the bravest of their 
generals, was borite breathless into the eity. 

At length the din of battle aproached nearer to the skirts 
of the orchai’ds. They beheld their wanriors drh on out from 
among the groves by fresh squadrons of the enemy; and, 
after disputing the ground inch hy inch, obliged to retire to a 
place between the orchard.’- and the suburbs, wliich was forti¬ 
fied with pjilisadoes. ^ 

The Christians immediately planted opposing palisa- 
does, and established strong outpobts near to the retreat 
of the Moors; wliile, at the same time. King Ferdinand 
ordered that this encampment should be pitched within the 
hard won orchards. 

Mohammed ben Has^an sallied forth to the aid of the 
Prince Cidi Yahye, and m'ade a desperate attempt tc dislodge 
the enemy from this formidable position ; but the night had 
efo'^d, and the ds^rkness rendered it impossible to make any 
impression. The Moors, however, kept up constant assaidte 
and alarms throughout the night, and^the weary Christians, 
exhausted hy the toils and sufferings of the day, were not 
allowed a moment of repose.* 

* Pulgar, part iii. cap. lOG. lOlT. i!!ura de los Palacios, cap. 92. 
Zurita, lib. xx. cap. 81. ^ 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

The morning sun rose upon a piteous scene before the 
^alls of Raza. The Christian outposts, harrassed throughout, 
the night, were pale and Haggard; while the multitude of 
slain which lay before their palisadoes showed the fiereo 
attacks thfcy had sustained, and the bravery of their 
defence. • • • 

Beyond them, lay the grovfcs and gardens of BSza, once 
the favourite resorts for recreation and delight, now a segne 
oPhoiTor and desolatiotl The towers and pavilions were 
smoking ruins; the cartils and watercourses were discoloured 
with blood, and choked with the bodies of the slain. Here 
and there the ground, deep dinted with th€ tramp of man and 
steed, and plashed and slippery witli gore^ showed where there, 
had been s»)me fierce and mortal confiict; while the bodies of 
Moors and Christians, ghastly in death# lay half concealed 
among the matted and trampled shnibs, and flow'crs, and 
herbage. , 

Amidst the sanguinarj’' scenes arose the Christian tents, 
which had been hastily pitched among ^the gardens in the 
preceding evening. The experience of the night, however, 
and the forlorn aspect 0 / ev erything in the morning, con¬ 
vinced King Ferdinand of the perils and hardships to which 
his camp must be exposed in its pr^^sent situation; and, after 
a consultation with his priticipal cavaliers, he resolved to 
abandon the orchards. 

It -vfas a dangerous min'cracnt to extricate his army from so 
entangled a situation in the face of so alert and daring an 
enemy. A bold front was, therefore, kept .up* towards the 
city. Additional troops were ordered to the advanced posts, 
and works begun, as if tor ^^eltled eficampment. Not a tent 
was struck in the gardens, but in*tlie meantime the most 
active and unremitting exertions were made to remove back 
all the baggage and furniture of-the camf> to the origmaT 
station. 

All day the Moors beheld a formidabfe show of war main¬ 
tained in front of the gardens, V-hile in the rear, the tops of 
the Christian tents, and the pennons of the difierent com¬ 
manders, wtre seen rising above the groves. Suddenly, 
towards evening, the tents sunk and disappeared: the outposts 
broke up their stations and withdi*cw ; ana the 'whole 
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shadow of an encampinent was fast vanishing from their 
eyes. 

The Moor saw, too late, the subtle manoeuvre of King Ferdi¬ 
nand. Cidi Yuhye again sallied forth, with a large force of horse 
and foot, and pressed furiously upon the Cliristians. The latter^ 
however, experienced in Moorish attack, i^etired in close 
order; sometimes turning upon the enemy, and driving them- 
to their barrieadoes, and then pursuing thei^ retreat. In tliis 
way the atmy was extricated, ^vithout much further loss, from 
tile perilous labyrinth of the gardens. The cjimp w^as now 
ouf of danger, but it was, also, too djstant from the city to do 
mischief, udiilc the hloors could sally Vs^rtli and return without 
hinderance. The king called a council <of Avar, to consider in 
wliat manner to proceed. The Marquis of Cadiz was for 
abandoning the siege for the present i the place being too 
strong, too well garrisoned and provided, and too cirtcnsivc, to 
be either carried bv assault, and reduced by fimine, or 
invested by their limited forces; while, in lingering before it, 
the array Avould be exposed to the usual maladies and suffer¬ 
ings of besic?g-ing enemies'; and, when the rainy season came 
on, would be shut uj) by the swelling of the two rivers. He 
recommended, instead, that the king should throw garrisons 
of horse and foot into all the towns captured in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and leave them to keep up a predatory war upon 
IJaza, while he should oatituu and ravage all the country; so 
^at, in the following year, Aln.jria and Guadix, having all 
their subject towTis and territories lalten from them, might be 
starved into submission. v 

Hon Gutiere do C'arncdas, senior commander of Lara, on 
the other hairl, maintained that to abandon the siege would 
be construed by the enemy into a sign of weakness and irre¬ 
solution. It would give’new sp^ipts to the partisans of El 
Zagal, and ivould gain todiis standard many of the wavering 
subjects of Boabdil, if it did not encourage the fickle populace 
■C»f*1jlranada to own rebellion.' lie advised, therefore, that 
the siege should be prosecuted with vigour. 

The pride of Fefdinand pleaded ii;i favour of the last 
opinion, for it woujd be douMy liumiliatiug again to retuim 
from a campaign in this part of the Moorish kingdom Avithout 
striking a blow. But when he reflected on all that his army 
had suffered, and on all that they must still suffer should the . 
siege uontinite, especially from the difficidty of obtaining a 
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regular supply of provisions for so numerous a Lost across a 
great extent of rugged and moimtainous country, he deter¬ 
mined to Consult the safety of his people, and to adopt the 
, advice of the Marquis of Cadiz. 

*’*When the soldiery heard tliat the king was about raise * 
the siege, in mere consideration for their suftbrings, they were ^ 
filled with generous enthusiasm, and entreated, as witli one] 
voice, that the siegp might never be abandoned until the city, 
surrendered. * • • 

Perplexed by conflicting councils, the king despatched 
messengers to the queeiil at Jaen, requesting her advidb. 
Posts had been stationecl|bctween them in such manner that, 
missives from the camp could reach the queen wdthin ten 
hours. Isabella scut instantly her reply. <fihe left the policy 
of raising or continuing the siege to the decision of tne king 
and his cajitiiiiis; but, sliould they detefminc to persevere, * 
slie pledged herself, witli the aid of God, to forward tjiem 
men, money, provisions, and all other supplies, until the city 
should be taken. 

The reply of the queen determinedTerdinand to persevere; 
and when liis determination was made known to the army, it 
was hailed utith as much joy as if it had been tidings of a 
victoiy. 


CHAPTKR LiXII. 

The*M oorish prince, Cidi Yahye, had received intelligence of 
the doubts and discussions in the COiristian camp, and flattered 
himself with hopes tluit the besieging army wou|^ soon retire 
in despair, though the ^■etcran aleayde, Mohaiiimcd, shook his 
head with incredulity at the suggcstioi*. A sudden movement 
next morning in the Chrisfian camp seemed to confirm the 
sanguine hopes of the prince. The tents were struck, the 
artillery and bagg.'ige were conveyed qway, aud^bodics of soldiei^ 
began to march along the valley. The inomentary gleam 
of-triumph was soon digpclled. llic Catholic king had merely 
divided his host into two camps, the lAorc effectually to 
distress the city. One, consisting of foor thousand horse and 
eight thousand foot, with all ^le artillery and battering engines, 
took post on the side of the city towards tlie mountain. This 
W'as commanded by the Valiant Marqids of Cadizf with jvhom 
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were Don Alonso de Ap^lar, Luis Fernandez Puerto Carrero, 
and many other distingiiished cavaliers. 

The other camp was commanded by the king, having six 
^ thousand horse, and a great host of foot soldiers, the hardy 
m'buntainocrs of Biscay, Guipuseda, Gallicia. and the Asturias. 
Among the cavaliers who were with the king were the brave 
.Count de Tendilla, Don Ilodrigo dq Mendoza, and Don Alonzo 
•de Cardenas, master of Santiago. The two camps were wide 
asunder,*-on opposite sides of the city, and between them 
laj' the thick wilderness of orchards. Both camps were, 
therefore, fortified by great trenclu|si, breast-works, and psfii- 
sadocs. The veteran Mohammed, alihe saw these two,formi¬ 
dable camps glittering on each side of >1110 city, and noted the 
well'knpwn pennsns of renowned commanders fluttering 
^ above them, still comforted his companions. These camps,” 
said he, “ are too 'firr removed from each othertfor mutual 
succour and co-op(jratioii; and the forest of orchards is as ft 
gulf between them.” This consolation was but of short con¬ 
tinuance. Scarcely were the Christian cam})s fortified, 'when 
the ears of the Moorish* gan-isoii were stai-tlcd by t^ie sound 
of iimumerable axes, and the crash of falling trees. They 
looked with anxiety from their highest towers^ and behold, 
their favourite groves were sinking beneath the blows of the 
Christian pioneers ! The Moors sallied forth with fiery zeal 
to protect their beloved gardens and the orchards in which 
they so much delighted. Tlic 'Christians, however, were too 
weU supported to be di-iven irom'their work. Day after day 
the gardens became tlic scene of n>eessant and bloody skir¬ 
mishings. Still the devastation of the groves went on, for* 
King Ferdinend was too well aware of Ifie necessity of clearing 
away this screen of woods not to bend all his forces to the 
undertaking. It wa.s j# work, hpjvcver, of gigjintic toil and 
patience. The trees wcflre of such magnitiuki, and so closely 
set together, .and spread over so wide an extent, that, notwith- 
"TStSnding four thousand meu were employed, they could scarcely 
clear a strip of laud ten paces broad within a dayand such 
were the interruptions from the incessant assaults of the 
Moors, that it waij* full forty days before the orchards were 
completely levelled. 

The devoted city of Baza now Jay stripped ofi its beautiful 
covering of groves and gardens, at once its oraament, its 
delight, and' its protection. ■ The besiegers went on slowly 
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arid sxirely, with almost incredible labours, to invest and 
isolate the city. They connected their camps by a deep 
trench aefboss the plain, a league in length, into which they 
^ diverted the waters of the mountain streams. They protected, 
This trench by palisadoes, foHified by fifteen castles, at regul&p 
distances. They dug a deep trench also, two Ibagues in, 
length, across the mountain, in the rear -of the city, reaching, 
from camp to camp, and fortified it on each side with walls of* 
earth and stone, and wood. I'lnw the Moors were enclosed on all 
sides by trenches, palisadoes; walls, and castles; so that it was 
imf)ossiblc for them to sa!|y beyond this great line of circufii- 
vallntion, nor could any.|Drcc enter to their succour, Fer¬ 
dinand made an attempt likewise to cut off tlie supply of 
water from the city; “for water,” obsisrves the .worthy 
Agapida, “is more necessary to these infidels than broad; as 
they makojise of it in repeated daily alllutions, enjoined by ' 
tlicir damnable religion, and employ i^n baths, and in a 
thousand other idle and extravagant* modes, of which W'e 
Spaniards and Cliristians make but little account.” 

There was a noble fountain of pure wafpr, which gushed 
out at fibe foot of the hill Alboliacin, just behind the city. 
The Moors h^^d almost a superstitious fondness for this foun¬ 
tain, and daily depended upon it for their supplies. Kecoiving 
intimation from some deserters of the plan of King Ferdinand 
to get poss.ession of this precious fountain, tliey sallied forth 
at night, and threw up such#powrt lul works upon the im¬ 
pending hill, as to set all utCbmpts of the Christian assailants 
at defiance. 


CIIAPTklll LXXIII. 

The siege of Baza, while it displac'd the skill and science 
of tlic Clyistian fiominanders, gave# but little scope for the 
adventurous spirit and fiery valour of the young Spanish 
cavaliers. They repined at the t(;dioiis monotony and 
security of their fortified camp; and longed for some soul¬ 
stirring exploit of dify.culty and dangef. Two of the most 
spirited of these youthful cavahei*s were Francisco de Bazan. ^ 
and Antonio de Cueva, the latter of whom was son to the 
Duke of iVlbmquerque. As Jliey were one day seated on tlie 
ramparts of the camp, and venting their, impatience at this 
life of inaction, they were erheard by a veteran adalid, one 
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of those scouts, or guides, who arc acquainted with all parts 
of the country. “ Sefiores,” said he, “ if you wish for a 
service of penl and profit; if you are willing to pluck the 
, fiery old Moor by the beard; I can lead you to where you ^ 
inay put your mettle to the proof. Hard by the city '6i 
c Guadix afe certain hamlets, rich in booty: I can conduct you 
’by a way in which you may come upon them tby surprise; 

* and, if you arc as cool in the head rs you .are hot in the spur, 
you ma)^ bear oft* your spoils from under the very eyes of old 
El Zagal.” The idea of thris making booty at the very gates 
oi‘ Guadix pleased the hot spiritofh^ youths. Ihcsc predatory 
excursions were frequent about tlis time; and the Moors of 
Padul, Alhcndcn, and other towns of the AlpuxaiTas, had 
recently harassed- the Christian territories by expeditious of 
, the kind. Erancisco dc Bazan and Antonio do Cueva soon 
found other young cavaliers of their age ready fp join them 
in the adventure; ^and, in a little while, they had nearly three 
hundred horse and tVo hundred foot, ready equipped, and 
eager for the foray. 

Keeping theb' destination secret, tluy sallied out of the 
camp, on the edge of an evening, and, guided by their adalid, 
made their way by stiudight through the most secret roads of 
the mountains. In this way they pressed on rapidly day and 
night, until, early one morning before cock crowing, they fell 
suddenly upon the hamlets, made prisoners of the inliabihauts, 
sacked the houses, ravaged thvj fields, and, sweeping through 
the meadows, gathered togetlidr all the flocks and herds. 
Without giving themselves time to rest, they sot out upon 
their return, making with all speed for the moimtains, before 
the alarm should be ghen, and the country roused. 

Several of tlie herdsmen, however, had fled to Guadix, amt 
carried tidings of the i'avage to El Zagal. Hie beard of old 
Muley trembled with Inge, lie immediately sent, out six 
hundred of his choicest horse and foot, witli orders to recover 
“TRiO booty,* and <0 bring those insolent marauders captive to 
Gaudix. 

The Christian diiv.aliers %verc urging their cavalgada of 
cattle and sheep up a mountain as fast as their own weariness 
would permit; when, looking hack, they beheld a great cloud 
of dust, and presently descried«the turbaned ■iiosthot upon 
their traces. . • 

They ea^ that the Moors were superior in number; they 
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'were fresh also, both man and steed: whereas both they and 
their horses were fatigued by two days and two nights of 
hard matching. Several of the horsemen, therefore, gathered 
round the commanders, and proposed that they shoidd relin¬ 
quish theii* spoil, and save themselves by flight. The qaptailis,* 
iVancisco de Bazan and Antonio de Cueva, spumed at sucl^ 
craven counsel. “What!,” cried they, “abandon our prey 
without striking blow!» Leave our foot soldiers, too, in th» 
lurch, to be overwhelmed by* the enemy? If any«one gives 
such counsel through fear<die mistakes the ^course of safety; 
fc** there is less danger i^ presenting a bold front to the ibe, 
than in turning a. dasta:ff| back; and fcAver men are killed in 
a brave advance than in a cowardly retreat.” 

Some of the cavaliers were touched hy these wq^ds, and 
declared that they would stand by the foot soldiers, like true 
eompanione in anus. Tfie great mass of* the ptirty, ho^’jjever,* 
w^cro volunteers, brought together by chance, who received 
no pay, nor had any common tic, to If^p them together in 
time of danger. The pleasure of the expedition being over, 
each thought but of his owui safet5% regardless of his com¬ 
panions*. As the enemy approached, the tumult of opinions 
increased; «‘uid everything was confusiod. The captains, to 
put an end to the dispute, ordered the standard-bearer to ad¬ 
vance against*tho Moors; well knowing that no true cavalier 
would hesitate to follow and defend his banner. The standard- 
beai'cr hesitated; the troops»wcre bn the point of taking to 
flight. Upon this, a cavallior of .tlie royal guai’ds, named 
Ilernosnclo Perez del Pulgar, alcayde of the fortress of Salor, 
rode to the front. lie took oJF a handkerchief which he wore 
round his head, after, the Andalusian fashion, an^ tying it to 
the end of his lancc, elevated it in the air. “Cavaliers,” 
cried he, “ why do you take weapons in yoiw bunds, if you 
depend upon your feet for'safety?* This day will determine 
who is the brave man and who the coward. lie who is 
disposed to fight shall not want ,a standa^; leUiun 
this luindkerehiof!” So saying, he w’avcd his banner, and 
spurred bravely agaiijst the Moors. Wis example shamed 
some, aud filled others with getferous emiflation. All turned* 
with one accord, and, following the valiW Pulgar, rushed 
with shouts lipoii the enemy. , 

The floors scarcely w'aited to scceive the shock of their 
encounter. Seized with a sudden pUnic, they Uook tofflight. 
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and were pursued for a gi*eat distance, with great slaughter. 
Three hundred of Uicir dead strewed the road, and were 
stripped and despoiled by the conquerors; many were taken 
prisoners; and the Christian cavaliers returned in triumph 

the ^amp, with a long cavalca/Ic of sheep and cattle, ailu, 
mules laden with booty, and bearing before them the singular 
[standard whi(?h had conducted them to victory. , 

• When King Ferdinand was informed of the gallant action 
of Herru-ndo Perez del Pulgar, he immediately confen’cd on 
him the honour of knighthood; a",id ordered that, in memory 
of' his achievements, he should bc^-r for arms a lance with a 
handkerchief, together with a castle, and twelve lions. This 
is but one of many hardy and heroic deeds done by that brave 
cavalier, in the w^qirs against the ISIoors; by which he gained 
great renown, and the distinguished appellation of “ El de las 
hazahas,” or, “ he of the exploits.'’^ 

CHAPTER LXXTV. 

Tnu old Moorish king, Ei Zagal, mounted a tower, and 
looked out eagerly, to enjoy the sight of the Christian 
marauders brought captive into the gates of Baza; but his 
spirits fell when he beheld his own troops stealing back in 
the dusk of the evening, in broken dejected parties. 

The fortune of war bore hard against the old monarch. 
His mind was harassed by the disastrous tidings brought each 
day from Baza, of the sufferings, of the inhabitants, and the 
numbers of the garrison slain in the frequent skirrnishca. 
He dared not go in person to the relief of the place, for his 
presence w'ap, necessary in Guadix, to keep a check ujion his 
nephew in Granada. He made efforts to send reinforcements 
and supplies; but thcycw^cre intercepted, and either captured 
or driven back. Still Ijis situation was, in some respects, 
preferable to that of his nephew Boabdil. The old moinu'ch 
battling like a warrior on the last step of his throne. 
M'Qhl^uitO'remained, a'kind of pensioned vassal, in tlie 
lux^trtffi abode of the Alliamljra, The chivalrous pai't of the 
. inliii)i]thnts of Gra^iada coukl not bul compare the generous 

*i '-i't * t 

ijf" 

J siTemando del Pulgar, the historian, sccretaiy to the ^ueen Isabella, 
Unfounded with this cavalier by some writers. He ^as a'lso present 
at the siege of Baza, and recoanted this transaction in his Chronicle of 
the Catholic Sbvoreigus, Perdinand and Isabella. 
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stand made by the warriors of Baza for their country a^d 
theit faith, with their own time-seiwing submission to the 
yoke of *an unbeliever. Every account they received ot the 
.^yars of Baza wrung their hearts with agony; every aecomst 
of the exploits of its devdted defenders brought bhishes to 
their cheeks. Many stole forth secretly with their weaponi*, 
and hastcifcd to join the, besieged; and the partisans of IH 
Zagal wrought upon the patriotism and passions of thb 
remainder, until another of Chose conspiracies wtfs formed, 
tliat were continually ^m'onacing the unsteady throne^ of 
Gtanada. It was conceited by the conspirators to assail the 
Alhai^bra On a suddciif^d' slay Boabdil, to assembhi all tlic 
ti'oops, and march to Guadix; where, being reinforced by the 
garrison of that place, and led on by the old warrior stionaroh, 
they might fall^with overwhelming power, upon the Christian, 
army befofe Baza. 

Fortunately for Boabdil, he disco\^^d the conspiracy in 
time, and had the heads of the leaders struck off, and placed 
upon tlio walls of the Alhambra: ai^ act of severity, unusual 
with this mild and wavering monarch, w'kidi' strur^lv terror 
into the disaffected, and produced a kind^of mute tranquillity 
throughout l^ie city. 

King Ferdinand had full information of all these movsa- 
ments and milasurcs for the relief of Baza, and look timdLy 
precautioiis to prevent them. Bodies of horsemen held watch 
in the mountain passes, tojffevcnl all supplies, and to inter¬ 
cept any generous voliinteers from Granada; tind watch- 
towers? were erected, or* scouts placed, on any commanding 
height, to give the alarm, at the least sign of a liosti^ 
turban. . . • 

The Prince Cidi Yahye and his brave companions in anas 
were thus gi-adiially wallc<J,up, as Jl were, from the rest of 
the world. A line of towers, .the baftlcmcnts of which bri.sttfed 
with troops, girdled their city; and behind the iuterveni^;^ 
bulwarks and palisadoes passed and. repasse^l coatTTiual bdSies 
of troops. Week after week, and month after month, gHdi^ 
away; hut Fcrdinand»w'aitcd in vain for the garrison, tot be 
eitlua* terrified or staiwed intd surrcndei;, Every day 
sallied forth with the spirit and alacrity of troops high! fid, 
and flushed ^'ith confidence* “ The Christian monntchV’i^aiil 
the veteran Mohammed ben Hassali, “ builds his hopes aptai 
our growing faint and desponding: wc must manifest 
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Jeheorfiilnosg 'and vigour. What would bo rashness in other 
service, becomes prudence witli us.’’ The Prince Cidi Yflhye 
agri'cd with him in opinion; and sallied forth, ‘with his 
<-trpops, upon all kinds of hare-brained, exploits. They lai^ 
anibuslK?s, concerted surjuises, ahd made the movst desperate 
assaults. The great extent of the Cliristian works rendered 
them weak in in^uiy parts. Against these the Mours directed 
^heir attacks; suddenly breaking into them, making a hasty 
ravage, aVd bearing off tlioir booty', in trium])h, to the city. 
•Sometimes they would sally forth'‘hv the passes and clefts-.df 
the mountain in the rear of the cit^**! which it was diffieuk*to 
guard; and, huriying down into Icbe plain, w’OuM sweep off 
all cattle and sheep that were grazing near the suburbs, and 
all stragglers from 'the camp. - ■ 

These partisan sallies brought on many sharp and bloody 
ej\countei*s; in some of which, Don Alonzo do Aguilar and 
the alcayde de los Donzoles distinguished themselves greatly. 
3[)urmg one of these hot skirmislies, which happened on the 
«k4rts of the momitain. about twilight, a valiant cavalier, 
named Martin. Galindo, b(‘licld a powerful Moor^ dealing 
deadly blows about him, and making grc'at havoc among the 
Christians. Galindo jn-essed forward, and challenged him to 
-single combat. The Moor, who was of the valiant tribe Cf 
the Abcnccrragcs, v/as not slow in answering the call. 
^Couching their lances, they rushed furiously upon each other. 
At the first shock, the Moor wounded in the face, and 
•l^me out of his saddfe. Before Galindo could check his 
'»teed, and turn from his career, tlKi Moor sprang upon his 
•feet, recovered his lance, and, rushing upon him, w'ounded 
him in the'head and the arm. Though Galindo was on 
iiorsebaek, and the Moor on foot, vet such w'us the prowess 
nnd address of the latter, that.^he Christian knight, being 
'disabled in the arm, in the utmost peril, when his com- 
;Tades hastened to his assistance. At their approach, the 
pag^ rek-eated slowly up the rocks, keeping them at 
bay, until he foimd himself among his companions. 

‘VI Several of the ^oung Spanish cavaliers, stung by the 
^ialmph of this Moslem knignt, would have challenged others 
of'the Moors to single combat;* but King Ferdinand pro- 
Tiibited all vaunting encounters cif the kind. He forbade his 
drqafps, also, to provoke ‘iskii-mishes; well knowing that the 
were‘"more dexterous than most people in this irre- 
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gukr mode of fightmgv ^d were better acquainted with tbe 
ground. ^ 


CHAPa^ER LXXV. 

“ While the holy Christian army,” says Fray Antonie 
Agapida, was thus belcjfigucring this infidel city of 
there rode into tli^ camjr, one day, tvvo reverend friars of thb 
order of Saint Francis. On^ was of portly person* and au¬ 
thoritative air. lie bes^’Oile a goodly steed, well eonditiqqjpd, 
ai^d well caparisoned; wlple his conipanion rode behindhun, 
upbii a humble hack, aceoutred; and, as ho rode, lie 

soarceV raised his eyes from the ground, but maintained g. 
meek and lowly air. ■ • . • 

'J'hc arrival of tw'o friprs in the camp was not a matter of, 
much noto^ for. in these holy w'ars, tlie*church militant con¬ 
tinually mingled in the affray, and j^lmet and cowl "Nvere 
always seen together; but it was soon discovered, that these 
worthy saints eiTaiit were from a^ far country, and pu a 
mission of great im])ort. They were, in Uutlf, just ai'jfived 
from the Holy Land; being two of the sqiutly men, who kept 
vigil over tiie sepulchre of our blessed Lord at Jerusalem. 
He, of the tall and portly form, and commanding presenqo, 
was Fray Antonio Millau, prior of the Frmiciscan convent in 
the Holy,City. He had a full and florid countenance, a. 
sonorous voice, and w’as round, and swelling, and copious, in 
his periods, like one accustomed to. harangue, and to be 
listened to with deference, llis companion. was small and 
spare in form, pale of visage, and soft, and silken, and almost- 
whispering in speech. “ He had a humble and lowly way*” 
says Agapida; “• evei-more bowing the head, as became one 
of his calling. Yet he waf^ one of the most active, zealous, 
and effective brotliers of con^♦nt; piid, when he raised 
his small black eye from the earth, there was a keen glance 
out of the corner, which showed, lhat, thciigh httfmiess a** 
dove, he was, nevertheless, as wise as a soi’pent.” 

These holy men had come, on a momSntous embassy, from 
the Grand Soldan of Egypt; T>r, as Agjqpida terms him, frT 
the language of the daj’', the Soldan of Babylon. The league, 
which had Been made betjireen that potentate and., his a?oh 
foe, the Grand, Turk* Bajazet 11.^ to unite in arms for the 
salvation of Granada, as has been mentioned m a pBeyious 
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chapter of this chronicle, had come to nought. The infidel 
princes- had again taken ii]) arms against each othor,^ and liad 
relapsed into their ancient hostility. Still the Grand Soldam, 
as.head of the whole Moslem sect, considered himself boiiii^. 
to pres^iwe the kingdom of Granada from the grasp of 
Unbelievers, lie despatched, therefore, th(!S(' two holy friars* 
with letters to the Castilian sovereigns, as well as tn the pope, 
and to the King of Naph's, remonstrating*, against the enls 
done to tlie Moors of the kingdom of Granacla, who were of 
his*faith and kindred: whereas, it wyswell knov^n, tluit great 
numbers of Christians were induly’ed and protected in l^e 
fiill enjoyment of their ])r()perty, th&n.liberty, and their faith, 
in his dominions. He insisted, therefore, that this war should 
cease; that the MotJrs of Granada should be reinstated in the 
‘territory of which they had been dispossessed,: otherwise, ho 
threatened to put to death all the f’hristians bfneath his 
sway, to demolish tlii??.; convents and temples, and to destroy 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

This fearful menace Ind spread consternation among the 
Christians of T'ale.siine; and wlieri the intrepid Fray ^ritonio 
Millan and his low^y companion departed on their mission, 
they were accompanied far from the gates of Jerusalem by 
an anxious throng of brethren and discijdes, who remained 
watching them with tearful eyes, as they journeyed over the 
plains of Judea. 

These holy ambassadors were '/•eceived with great distinc¬ 
tion by King Ferdina»'d; for men of their clotli had ever 
high honour and consideration in Ms court. He liad long 
and frequent conversations with them, about the Holy Land; 
the state of The Christian church in the dominions of the 
Grand Soldan, and of the policy and conduct of that arch 
infidel towards it. The portly prior of the Franciscan convent 
was full, and round, and'orato* Ifeal in his replies, and the 
expressed himself much pleased with the eloquence of 
his periodsTTmt the politic monarch wms observed to lend a 
close and ’ attentive car to the whispering voice of the lowly 
companion; “whose discourse,” add?5 Agapida, “though 
modest and low, was clear and fluent, and full of subtle 
wisdom.” 

These holy friars had visited iTome in their^joiimeying, 
where they ^lad delivered'* the letter of the Soldan to the 
sovereign pontiff. His holiness had written by them to the 
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Castilian sovereigns, requesting to know what reply they had 
to oifcr to this demand of the oriental potentate. 

The King of Naples also wrote to them on the subject, hut 
in wary terms. He incpiircd into the course of this war 
^with the Moors of Graiiadh, and expressed great marveTat 
its events; “ as if.” says Agapida, “ both were not notorious 
throughout* all the Christi^iu world. Nay,” adds the worthy 
friar, with becon^ng indignation, “he uttered opinions saj*- 
vouring of little better than dufniuiblc heresy; for h(? observed 
that although*the Moors^were of a different sect, they ou^ht 
udtt; to be maltreated wsthout just cause; and hinted, tnat, 
if the. Castilian sovcreig;ffS did not suffer any crying injury 
from the Moors, it would be improper to do anything which 
ifiight draw gi’cat damage upon the Christians: as .if, when 
once the SAvord of the faith was drawn, it ousht ever to be 
sheathed, tintil tliis scum of lu'atheiiddm were utterly de¬ 
stroyed, or driven from the land. Bjjt this monarch,” he 
continues, “ was more kindly dispos(f(l ton ards the infidels, 
than was honest and lawful in a Christian prince, and was at 
that very time in league with the Roldanf ^igaiiist their 
common enemy, the Grand Turk.” 

I'hose pious sentiments of the ti’uly Catholic Agapida are 
echoed by Padre Mariana,■ in his history;"^ but the worthy 
chronicler, Pedro Abarca, attrilmtes the ifiterference of the 
King of Naples, not to lack of orthodoxy in religion, but t;o 
iiiL excess of worldly police; he •being apprehensive, that, 
should Ferdinand conquer the Moors of Granada, he might 
have time and means to ussert a claim of the house of Arragon 
to the crown of Naples. 

“ King Ferdinanch” continues the worthy lather Pedro 
Aharca, “ was no less master of dissimulation than his 
cousin of Naples; ‘so he ijepliod l(t him with the utmost 
suai ity of .manner; going a niiliutc and patient vindica¬ 
tion of the Avar, and taking great apparent pains to inform 
him of those things, Avhieh all thc.Avorld kr^^w, k rft oH vMcIi ' 
the other pretended to be ignorant." | At the same time, ho, 
soothed his solicitude uhout the fate of the Christians in the 
empire of the Grand Soldan; Jlssuring liyn, that the great* 
revenue extorted from them in rents and tributes, would be a 

certain p^otetoin against tl^c threatened violence. 

• 

* Mariana, lib. xxv. cap. 15. • , 

t Abarca, Anales de Aragon, rey. xxx, cap. 3. 
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To the pope, he made the usual vindication of the war; 
that it was for the rc’oovciy of ancient territory usurped by 
the Moors, for the puiiishinont of wars and violences in- 
jfticted upon the Ohristmus; and, finally, that it "was ^ 
holy oriisadc, for the p;lary and advancement of the church. 

* “ It was a truly edifyiuj;- sight,” says Agapida, “ to behold 
these friars, after they had had tlicir audience of the king, 
Inoving about the camp, always surrounded by nobles and 
Cavaliers ‘of liigh and martial renown; these were insatiable 
in their questions about the Holy Land, the state of the se¬ 
pulchre of our Lord, and the sutfei’ings of the devoted bie- 
thJ’Cii who guarded it, and the piduK i)ilgrim8 who resorted 
there to pay their vows. The portly prior of the convent 
■Would s-taiid, wntlw lofty and shiniiig countenance, in the 
^midst of these iron warriors, and declaim with resounding 
eloquence On the history of tlu; sepulchre ; but the humble 
brother would ever and auon sigh deeply, and, in low tones, 
uttci* some talc; of suuerings and outrage, at which his stools 
6lad hearers would grasp, the hills of their swords, and mutter 
between tlicii^clenched teeth prayers for another crusade.” 

The pious fi’iars, having finished their inissioii to the king, 
and been treated with all due distinction, took their lea^ c, 
and wended their way to Jaen, 'to visit the most Catholic of 
queens. Isabella, wdiosc heart w’^as the scat of piety, re¬ 
ceived them as sacred men, invested with more tlian human 
dignity. During their rcsidencey'at Jaen, they were continu¬ 
ally in the royal presence; the respectable pri(n* of the con¬ 
vent moved and melted the ladies.of the court by lii.< florid 
rhetoric ; but his loudy companion was observed to have con¬ 
tinual access<ito ,the royal car. “■ That saintly and soft spoken 
messenger,” says Agapida, “ received the reward of his hu¬ 
mility; for the queen, inoved by.his frequent roprcscnlations, 
made in all modesty and ‘lowliness of spirit, granted a yearly 
sum in perpetuity of one thousand ducats in gold for the 
suppik t* 'c5"the anouks ' of the couveuts of the Holy Se- 
flulchre.” * 

. Mcireover, on the departure of these holy ambassadors, tlio 

* La Ecyna dio S, las fmilcs mil ducados de renta corda afio, para cl 
sastento de los rcligiosos del Santo Scpnlero, que cs la mejor himCsna y 
sustento qiie hasta nuestros dias hiiquedado S. estos rcligiosos de Jerii- 
salcm; para dondc les di6 la r<^na iin velo labrado por sus manos, para 
poner oncima de la santa sepultura del Sefior. Garibay, Comp. 
lib. xviiL cap. 36, *' 
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excellent and most Catholic queen delivered to them a veil 
devoutly embroidered with her own royal bauds, to be placed 
oyer the Holy Sepulchre. A pi'ccious and incstbuable pre-f 
scut, which called forth a most eloquent tribute of tliajUts 
’“^Vrom the portly prior, but ^hich brought tears into the eyes of 
his lowly compauion.^ • 


CIIAPXKR LXXVI. 

• 

' It has been the custlln to laud the conduct and address of 
living Ferdinand in tlii^most arduous and i)rotractcd war; 
but tJic sago 'Agapida if more disposed to give credit to the 
councils and measures of the queen, who, he observes, though 
less ostensible in. action, Avas in truth llitj very soul^ the vital 
principle, of tiiis gi’cafr enterprise. King Ferdinand 

Avas hustling in Ins camp, and niiiking a glittering display 
Avitli his giillant chivahy; she, siirrAindcd by her saintly 
counsellors, in the episcopal palace of Jaeji, Avas devising 
"Avays and means to keep the king and his arn^ in existence. 
She had 2 )ledged herself to provide a sitpply of men, and 
money, and provisions, until the city should be taken; the 
hardships of the .siege caused a fcaidul waste of life; but the 
supply of men was the least difficult part of her undertaking. 
So beloved Avas the queen by the eliivalry of Spain, that on 
her calling on them for assistance;, not a gimidcc or caAulier, 
that yet lingered at honioi^biit cither repaired in person or 
sent forces to the camp; the ancient'and \Aairlike families 
vied willi each otlicr, in* marshalling forth their A'ussals; and 
thus the besieged Moors behold each day fresh troops arriA’ing 
before their city, Jtiid noAv ensigns and pclinons displayed, 
emblazoned AAUth arms AvcllkuoAvn tp the veteran warriors. 

, r' * It is proper to mention thV^ salt o#this mission of the two friars, 
and Avluch the worthy Agapida has neglected to record. At a subse¬ 
quent period, the Catholic sovereigns sent the djstingiy,shed»Wttt«rian,’ 
Pietro Martyr of Anglcria, as anibasria(for to the Grand Soldan. That 
d-ble man made such representations as Avcrc pgrfcctly satisfactory to the 
Oriental pofentate. He Elso obtained from hi^thc remission of many 
exactions and extortions heretofore* practised upon Christian pilgrims 
visiting the Holy Sepulchre, which, it is presumed, had been gently but 
cogently dctsllcd, to the monarch by the lo^vly friar. Pietro Martyr 
wrote an account of lus embassj to the .Grand Soldan; a Avork greatly 
esteemed by the learned, and ^ntainink much curious juforma^ou. It 
is entitled “‘De Legatione Babilonic9«.’' 
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J But the most arduous task was to keep up a regulai’ 
supply of provisions. It was not the army alone that had 
to be supported, but also the captured towns and their 
garj^isons; fi)r the Avholc country around them had been 
isavagcd,*and the conquerors werd in dangw of sttii-ving in 
the midst of the land they had desolated. To transport what 
wus daily required for such immense numbers was <i gigantic 
undertaking, in a country where there was neither water 
con>'eyaTiei^, nor roads for carri?iges. Eveiything hadito he 
borne by beasts of burden, over rugij-yd and brolven paths of 
tlie mouiitams, and through dangerous defiles, exposed to the 
attacks and plunderings of the ISloors^- 

'i he wary aTid calculating merchants, accustomed to supply 
the army, shrunk firom engaging, at their own risk, in so 
hazardous an undertaking. The queen, therefore, hired 
fourteen thousand bbasts of bm’den, and ordered all the 
wheat and barley to Ju) bought up in Andalusia, and in the 
domains of the knights of Santiago and Calatraya. She dis¬ 
tributed tbo administration of these aupjjlics among able and 
confidential Some were employed to collect the 

grain, others to take it to the mills, others to superintend 
the gi'inding and deliveiy, and others to convey it to the 
camj). 'To 0 V ciy In o hundred animals a muleteer was allotted, 
to take charge of them on the route. Thus great liiU’S of 
convoys w ere in constant movement, traversing the mountains 
to and fro, guarded by Itirge bodies of trooi)s, to defend them 
from hovering parties of the JVloors. Not a single day’s 
intermission was allow^cd; for the army depended upon the 
constant arrival of those supplies for daily food. The grain, 
when brougllEl into the camp, was de 2 ) 08 itcd in an immense 
granary, and sold to the firmy at a fixed price, which was never 
cither raised or low'cre'd.''^ , - 

Incredible w ere the exfitnses i’Sviun’cd in this business; but 
the ^ueen had ghostly advisers, tlioroughly versed in the art 
of getliifg* ac the- resourcos of the country. Many w'orthy 
prelates opened the deep purses of the church, and Imnished 
loans from the i-evenues of their dioceJses and convents; and 
their j)ious contributions were‘ eventually rewarded by Pro- 
Tidenee a huudiud fold. Merchants and other yealtby indi¬ 
viduals, confident of the punctual faith of the que'^n, advanced 
large sums on the security of her ^ word; many noble families 
lent their plate without waiting to be asked. The queen, 
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ako, sold certain annual rents in inheritance, at preat sacri¬ 
fices, assigning the revenues of towns and cities for the 
paymenT:. Finding all this insufficient to satisfy the enor¬ 
mous cxpcnditui-e, she sent her gold and plate, and 
f-*her jewels, to the cities ^f Valencia and Barcelona, where 
they were pledged for a great amount of money; which was 
immediately appropriated to keep up the supplies of the 
army. ^ ■ • 

Tlijjis, through the wonderful actirity, judgment, and en¬ 
terprise pf this heroic aj^.d magnanimous woman, a gi’eat host, 
oncamped in the lieart cf a warlike couiitiy, accessible only 
over mountain roads, v\^ig maintained in continual abundance: 
nor was it supplied merely with tlic necessaries and comforts 
of liie. The powerful escorts di’ew merchants and.artificers 
from all paits, to repair, as if in caravans, to this grea^ 
military nuarko't. In a little while the tjamp abounded with 
tradosineu and artists of all kinds, to a(Jministcr to the luxury 
and ostcaitution of the youtliful chivalry. Here might be 
seen eunning airilicers in st(‘el, and accomplished armourers, 
achieving those rare and sumptuous heliaet®* and cuirasses 
richly *guilt, inlaid, and embossed, in^ wffiich the S 2 )anish 
cavali(‘rs doJiglited; saddlers and harness-makers, and Jioi’se- 
milliners also, whose tents glittered with gorgeous liousings 
and ca 2 )ar!'^oiis. The mercliauts spread forth their suinj)tuous 
silks, elolps, brocades, fine linen, and taj)estry. The tents of 
the iiobii.'L}’^ wor(5 prodigahy dedbrated wdth all kiads of the 
richest htuli!'!, and da/zled'the eye with their magnificence: 
nor cwnld the grave look^ and grave speeches of King Ferdi¬ 
nand prevent his youthful eavaliers from vyeing wdth each 
other in the splendpur of tluhr dresses and caiHirisons, on all 
occasions of 2 iarade and ceremony. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 

WiiiDE the Clliristian camp, thus gay and go*if;vt)USj'Spread 
itself out lik(' a holiday ]iageant*hefore the walls of Baza; while 
along h'no of beasts •of burden, laden* with 2 uovisions and 
luxuries, were seen dcscendinjf the valley from nioraing till 
night, and into the cainj) a continued stream of 

abundance, nhc mifortunate ganison found their resources 
rapidly wiisting a^vay, andtamine,*!ilready began to pinch the 
2 )eaccfid 2 >ail of the community. * • 
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Cidi Yahye had acted with great spirit and valour, as long 
as thei^ was any prospect of success ; but he began to lose 
hLs usual hre and animation, and was observed to jface the 
^lls of Baza with a pensive air, casting many a wistftil look 
td^rds the (liristinn comp, and ’sinking into' profbund re-" 
tteries and cogitations. The veteran alcayde, Mohammed 
Ben''Ilasscn, noticed these desponding moods, and endea- 
v6urcd to rally the spirits of the prince. “,The rainy season 
is at liand,^ ’ would he cry: “ the floods will soon pouivlcwn 
from the mountains; the rivers will overflow thek banks, and 
inundaie the valleys. The Christiaiyking ah-cady begins to 
waver; he dare not linger, and encoiy\ter such a season, in a 
plain cut up by canals and rivulets. A singltj wintry storm 
from our mioiintains iwould wmsh away liis canvas city, and 
pweep off those gay pavUions, like wTcaths of snow before 
the blast. ^ tt 

The Prince Cidi "!^bye took heart at these words, and 
counted the days as they passed, until the stormy sooson 
should commence*. As he watched the* Christian camp, he 
beheld it one imjiTiiig in universal commotion. There was 
an unusual sound of hammers in every part, as if some new 
engines of war were constructing. At length, to his astonish¬ 
ment, the walls and roofs of houses began to appear above 
the bulwarks. In a little while tlicro w-erc above a thousand 
edifices of wood and plaster erected, covered with tiles, taken 
from the demolislied towTrrf of tlis* orchards, and beaiing the 
pennons of various commanders ‘ and cavaliers; while the. 
common soldiery constructed huts fif clay and branches of 
trees, and thatched them with straAV. 'J'hus, to the dismay 
of the MoorM, within four daj’^s the light tents and gay jia- 
vilions, w'liich had whitened their hills and plains, passed 
away like summer clohds; am} the unsubstantial camp 
assumed the solid appcaimicc! city laid out iuto streets 
and squares. In the centre rose a large edifice, which over- 
lookW'tiVr 'V.hole, and the ropil standard of Arragon and 
Castile, proudly floating above it, show'bd it to be the ptilace 
of the king.* ' « 

Ferdinand had taken the sudden resolution thus to turn his 
camp into a city, partly to provide against the appr<^aching 
season, and partly to convince tho^ Moors of his ‘fixed deter¬ 
mination to continue the siege, kii their haste to erect tlieir 
■' • Cura de los Palacios. Pulgar, &c. 
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dwellings, however, the Spanish cavaliers had not properly 
considertid the nature of the .climate. For tlic greater part of 
the year there scarcely falls a drop of rain on the thirsty soil 
tfbf Andalusia; the raiuhlas, or dry channels of the,torredt*8, 
remain deep and arid gashes and clefts in the sides of thp 
mountain^. The perennial streams shrink up to mere threads 
of water, which, tinkling down the bottoms of the deep bar- 
rancag, or ravines, scarcely ftfed and keep alive the rivers of 
the ^^lcys. ^ The river^ almost lost in their wide and naked 
l^dy, .seem like thirsty' rills, winding in serpentine mftzcs 
through deserts of sand ^nd stones : and so shallow and tran¬ 
quil hi their course, as'to be forded in safety in almost every 
part. One autumnal tempest of rain, however, changes tlie 
W'holc lace of [nature. The clouds break in deluges among 
the vast gougiVgation of mountains. #1110 rnniblns aic sud¬ 
denly filled with i-aging floods, the tinkling rivulets swell to 
thundering torrents, that conic roaring down from the moun¬ 
tains, precipitating great ma.sses of rocks in their career. The 
late meandering river spreads over its onc^ liS^kcd bed, lashes 
its surges against the banks, and rushes, like a wnde and 
foaming inundation, through the valley. * 

Scarcely had the Christians finished their slightly built 
edifices ; when an autumnal tempest of the kind came scouring 
from the mountains. The camp was immediately oveiflow'ed. 
Many of the houses, undermined by the floods or beaten by 
the rain, crumbled away, ^nd fell to the earth, burying man 
nnd hpast bcneatli their ruins. Several valuable lives w'cre 
lost, and great numbers of horses and other animals perished. 
To add to the distress and confusion of the c^^p, the daily 
supply of provisions* suddenly ceased ; for the rain had broken 
up the roads, and rcndcrcud the rivtws imj)assablc. A panic 
seized upon the army, for cessation of a single day’s supply 
produced a scarcity of breadnnd provender. Fortunately, the 
ram was but transient. The torrents rushed by.. and-;;cased ;• 
the. rivers shrunk hack again to their nairow channels; and 
the convoys, that had^bcen detained up»n their banks, arrived 
safely in the camp. «. • 

No sooner did Queen Isabella bear of'tliis intennption of 
her supplio!?, than, with her usual vigilance and activity, she 
provided against its recurrence. She despatched six thousand 
foot soldiers, under the command of expcriented officers, to 
repair the roads, and to make causeways and bridges, for the 
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distance of seven Spanish leagues. The troops, also, who had 
been stationed in the mountains by the king, to guard the 
defiles, made two paths, one for the convoj'S going to the 
Cftpip, and the other for those rctiy-ning, tliat they might notr' 
meet and impede each other. Ilic edifices, which had been 
demolished by the late floods, were rebuilt in a firmer manner, 
afid precautions were taken to protect the camp from future 
inundatioi^jS. 


' CHAPTER Lx:^"viir. 

WHE^’ King Ferdinand behold thv- ravage and confusion 
produced by a single autumnal storm, and bethought him of 
all the mhhulies to A’fhicli a besieging camp is exposed, in in¬ 
clement seasons, he began to feel his compassion kindling for 
the sutfi'i iug peojde of Baza, and an inclination to grant them 
more favourable terras^w. lie sent, therefore, several messages 
to the al(*aydo, Mohammed hen Ilassan, oflering liberty of 
person and security of pro])erty for the inhabitants, and large 
rewards for hmisi'lf, if he would surrender the city. The 
veteran ^Mohamned Avas not to be dazzled by the splendid 
offers iff tlie monarch. He had received exaggerated accounts 
of the damage done to tlic Christian camp by the late storm, 
and of th(‘ sufferings and discontents of the army, in conse¬ 
quence of the transient interruption of supplies. ' He con¬ 
sidered the overtures of h'erdinanVi as proofs of the desperate 
state of his afiiiirs. “ A little more pationee,' ’ said the shrewd 
old Avan'ior, “ and wc shall see this cfbAvd of (ffiristian locusts 
driven away before the winter storms. When they once 
turn their backs,* it Avill be our lot to stiike ; and, with the 
help of Allah, the blow s;hall be decisive.” Tic sent a firm, 
tliough courteous, refusal |o the Caristian monarch ; and, in 
the meant hue, animated his conl^aaious to saUy forth, with 
mor e snp'ii: th an ever, to attack the Spiuii&h outposts, and 
those labouring in. the treiiehos. The consequence was a 
daily occurrence of t,he most daring and bloody skirmishes, 
|hat cost the lives of.many of tip? bravest and most adventurous 
caA’alicrs of either army. 


In one of these sallies, near three hundred hoL’se ^and two 
thousand foot mounted the heights? behind the city, to capture 
the Christian!? whd were employ^ upon the works.- They 
came by siuprisc upon a body of guards, esquires of the Count 
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de ITreua; killed some, put the rest to flight, and pitrsued 
them down the mountain, until they came in sight of a small 
force untlcr the Count de Tendilla and Gonsalvo of Cordova. 


The Moors came rushing down with such fmy, that many gf 
the men of the Count de Tendilla betook themselves to flij^it. 
The brave count considered it less dangerous to fight than t9 
flee. Br{\ping his buckler, therefore, and grasping his trusty 
weapon, he stood his gj*ound with his accustomed prowess. 
Gons^vo of Cor(fova ranged himself by his side ; and, mar¬ 
shalling thoJ;roops whh'h' remained with them, a valiant 
fi^pnt was made to the IV^ors. 

The infidels pressed tnein hard, and were gaining the ad¬ 
vantage, when Alonzo He Aguilar, hearing of the danger of 
his brother Gonsalvo, flew to his assistance, accomp/iaied by 
the Count of Ureua and ii body of their troops. A lujt contest 
ensued, fr§m cRfl* to cliff and glen to glon. The Moors were 
fewer in number; but they excelled in the dcixtmity and 
lightness requisite for these scrambling skirmishes. 'I’hcy 
were at length driven from their vantage ground, and pur¬ 
sued by Alonzo dc Aguilar and bis brothej* ^-ijusalvo to the, 
very suburbs of the city; leaving many of the bravest of their 
men upon tl^p field. ’ 

Such was one of innm'tierablc rough eneoimters, which 


were daily taking place; in whieli many brave cavaliers were 
slain, without !iny apparent benefit to cither party. The 
Moors, notwithstanding rep^itod defeats and losses, continued 
to sally forth daily with astiMiishing spirit and vigour ; and the 
ohsti uy cy of their defence f^’cmed to increase with their sufferi n gs. 

The Prince Cidi Yahv’o was ever foremost in these sallies: 
but he grow daily more despairing of success., /.ll the money 
in the military chest was expended, and there was no longer 
wherewithal to pay the hired troops'. Still the veteran Mo¬ 
hammed hen Hassan uuderi^iyk to provide for this emergency. 
Smnmoiiing the principal idhabitants, be represented the 
necessity of some exertion and sacrifice on their part, cu'iiifiin- 
tain the defence of the city. “ The enemy,” said he, dreads 
the approach of wintc^, and our pcrsevermice drives him to 
despair. A little longer, and he will leavc'Y*^!! iii quiet enjoy¬ 
ment of your towers and families. But our troops must be 
paid, to bcei^ them in good heart. Our money is exhausted, 
and all our supplies arc cut,^i)fF. Iji is impossible to continue 


our defence without your aid.V' 
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Upon this the citizens consulted together; smd they col¬ 
lected uU their vessels of‘ gold ond silver, and brought them tp 
JMohamined ben Hiissiiu. “ Take these,” said they,^ “ and, 
coin, them*,or sell them, or pledge them for money wherewith 
t6^')ay the trooj)s.” The women pf Baza, also, were seizotV" 
with, generous emulation. “ Shall we deck ourselves with 
gorgeous appai’el,” said they, “ when our coimtry is desolate, 
apd its defenders in want of hrqad/” So they took then* 
collars, aikd bracelets, and anlslets, and other ornaments ,pf 
gold, and all their jewels, and placed jthem in the hands of the 
vettTiui aleayde. “ Take these spdils of our vanity,” sajd 
they, “ and let th(^m contribute to tKc defence of our homes 
and families. If Baza be delivered wft need no jew 9 ls to graqo 
our rejoicing; and if Baza falls, of what avail are ornaments 
to the captive ? ” ** 

' By these contributions was Mohanimed enabled ^to pay the 
soldiery, and to carry on the defence of the city with unabated 
spirit. Tidings were h^jccdily conveyed to King Ferdinand of 
this generous devotion on tlic part of the people of Baza, and 
the hopes wlih^J^i ^he TMoorish commanders gave tliem that the 
Christian army would soon abfmdon the sic'ge in despair,. 

“ They sliall have a* convincing proof of the fallacy of such 
hopes,'' said the politic monarcli. • So he wrote forthwith to 
Q,uccn Isabella, praying her to come to the qainp in state, 
with all her train and retinue, and publicly to take u\) her 
residence there for llie winter. By these means the Moors 
would he convinced of the settles detemiiiiatioii of the sove¬ 
reigns to persist in the siege until the city should surrender, 
and he trusted they woidd be brought to speedy capitulation. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 

Mohammed bkn IlAsig^j^w stin/mcouraged bis companions 
with hopes tl^at the royal arm^ would soon relinquish the 
■ sioga,-jaieu^fhcy heard one day shouts of joy from the Chris¬ 
tian camp, and tliunderiiig .salvos of artillerj\ Word was 
brought at'the samei time, from the sentinels on the watch- 
*towers, tliat a Clmstian firmy was approaching down the 
valley. Mohamm6d and his fello:w commanders ascended one 
of the highest towers of the walls, and beheld hi tvuth a nu¬ 
merous force in shining array dei^iendiug the lulls, and heard 
the distant eJangoui* of the trumpets and tlie faint swell of the 
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triumpliant music. As the host drew neater, they descried a 
stately dame inagnifjcentiy attii’ed, whom'they sooii discovered 
to be the 'queen. She was riding on a mlile, the sumptuous 
trappings of which were resplendent with gold, and reached 
the ground. On her right hand rode her daughter, the* 
Princess Isabella, equally’splendid in her array; oii her left,, 
the venerable grand cardinal of Spain. A noble train of ladicsi 
and cavaliers followed hei»> together with pages and esquircsf 
and a ji^merous guard of hidalgos of high rank, arrayed in su¬ 
perb armour,. \Mben tl^ ^h'terall Mohammed ben Ilassaii 
beheld that this was the Queen Isabella arriving in state 1,0 
take up her residence in tSe camp, his heart failed him. He 
shoolc nis head mournfuland turning to his cai)tams, “ Ca¬ 
valiers,” said he, “ the fate of Baza is dcci^led! ” ^ 

The Moorifji commanders remained gazing with a mingled 
feeling of giief and admiration at this magnrticcnt pageant,' 
which foreboded the fall of their e,ityl ^ Some of tlie troops 
would have sallied forth in one of their desperate wskinnishes 
to attack tin) royal guard, but the Prince Cidi Yahyc forbade 
them ; nor would he allow any artillery to -discharged, or 
any molestation or insult to be offered: for the character of 
Isabella was Generated even by the Moors, and most of the 
commanders possessed th&t high and cliivalrous eouiTesy 
which belongs to heroic spirits, for tlioy were among the 
noblest and bravest cavaliers of the Moorish nation. 

The inhabitants of Baza, ^hen iSicy learned that the Chris¬ 
tian queen was approaching^ the carajJ, eagerly sought every 
eminence, that could comijiand a view of the plain, and every 
battlement, and tower, and mosque, was covered with tmbaiujcl 
heads gazing at thg glorious spectacle. The •l)ehelcl King 
Ferdinand issue forth, in royal state, attended by the Marquis 
of Cadiz, the master of Santiago, the Duke of Alva, the Adnural 
of CastilOj.and many other hobles o«Srenown, while the whole 
chivalry of the camp, sumpftiously arrayed, followed in his 
trjiin, and the populace rent the aiy with aCclamcticno- u.lr the * 
sight of the patriot queen. • 

When the sovereign* had met and rtnbraced each other, 
the tw® hosts mingled togethei'*and entered the camp in mar* 
tial pomp, and the eyes of the infidel beholders were dazzled 
by tlio flash of amour, the p)lcndour of golilcn capaiisons, the 
gorgeous display of silks, arjl broci|d,QS, and velvets, of tossing 
plumes and fluttering banners. There was at the sanfc time 
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a trimnpliant sound of tlrmns and trumpets, clarions and sack- 
biits, mingled with the sweet melody of the diileiinor, which 
came swelling in bui'sts of harmony that seemed to Vise up to 
,the heavens.*^' 

“ Ofi the amval of the queen,the historian Ilernanr^v) 
• d^l Pulgar, who w^as present at the time, “ it was marvellous 
•to behold how', all at once, the rigour and tuibulence of war 
Vas softened, and the stonn of pa.ssions sunk into a cahn. 


The swofd was sheathed, the Crossbow no longer lauu^dM'd its 
deadly shafts, and the artillm*. whidi had hithc. to kept up an 
incessant u 2 )roar, now' ccaseil its llymdering. On both sides 
there was still a Tigilant guard kept^iip, tlic sentinels bristled 
the W'alls of Baza Avilh their laiuios, and the guards ijatrolled 


the Cliristian camp, hut there Avas uo sallying forth to skii-mish. 


nor any wanton violence or caMiagOi 

I*rincc Cidi Yahj'b shav by the aiTi\al of the quteii that the 
Christians A\erc det- rniined to oontinue tlie siosre. and he 
knew that the city Avould have to eaijitulnte. lie had been 
prodigal of tlie lives of his soldiers as long as he thought a 
military goo<V V>i^s to be gained by the sacritiee, but he was 
sjiaring of their hlqoil in a hojiek'ss cause, ami aatut of ex- 
as])erating the enemy by an ob.slinate lu',2)e]<\‘S cVefereo, 

At the icqiiest of l^rijice Cidi \aJiye a. parh*y Avas granted, 
and the masti'r commander of lieon, Don Giitiere dc Cardenas, 
W’as appoiiiti'd to confer with tlie Aaliant aleayde Mahommed. 
'Diey met at an appointed'pincc^ Avithin vicAV of both camp 
and city, honourahJy attended by caA*aliers of cither army, 
'i'heir meeting wais highly courtcou.s, for they had learned, 
from rough eneountois in tlie held, to arlmire each other’s 
proAATss. Tjic . commander of Leon, in an earnest sjieccb, 
pointed out the hojielessncss of any further defence, and 


W’amed IMahommed of ihc ills wlrich Malaga had incurred by 
its obstinacy. “ I promise, in^ die name of my soA’crcign,” 
said he, “ that if you surrender immediately, the inhahitatits 
shatrt)?'Tle£cled as subjects, and protected in jiroperty, liberty, 
and religion ; if you refuse, y^u, Avho are now renoAvnod as fin 
able and judicious commander, wall be chargeable Avith the 
'confiscations, captivities, and* deaths, wliich may ho suffered 
by the people of Baza.” ^ 

The commander ceased, and Mohammed rctunft>d to tbc 
cif}’ to consult with his co'tnpanio'.is. It was evident that all 

* Cura dc los Palacios. 
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further resistance was hopeless, but the Moorish commanclcrs 
felt that a cloud might rest upon their names should they, of 
their owfi discretion, surrender so important a place wimout 
its having sustained an assault. Prince Cidi Yahye requested 
i|)ermission, therefore, to send an envoy to Guadix .with *3, 
letter to the old monarch, El Zagal, treating of the surrender. 
The request was granted, a safe conduct assured to the envoy,* 
and the veteran alcayde, Mohammed ben Hassan, departed 
upon^this momenfous mission,, • 


• CHAPTER LXXX. 

The old "warrior kiiig was seated in an inner chamber of 
the castle of Guadix, much cast down in spirit, and rumi¬ 
nating on his gloomy fortunes, when an chvoy from iTaza w’as 
aunouncei^ andr the vetcfaii alcayde Moljammed stood before • 
him. El Zagal saw disastrous tidiiiijs written in hi.s coun¬ 
tenance. “ IIow fares it with JBaza?" said he, summoning 
up his spirits to the question. “ Let this inform thee,’* 
replied Mohammed; and he delivered in]^.his hands the 
letter f«im the Prince CTdi Yahye. This letter spok(> of the 
desperate situation of JJaza, the impossibility of holding out 
longer, "without assistance Jrom El Zagal. and the favourable 
terms offered, by the Castilian sovereigns. Had it been 
written by any other person, El Zagiil might have received it 
with distrust and indignation ; bqt he confided in Cidi Yahye 
as in a second self; and th€ "words of his letter sunk deep in 
his hej^rt. AVhen he had finished reading it, he sighed deeply, 
and remained for some \ime lost in thought, with his head 
drooping upon his bosom. Recovering himself length, he 
called together the alfaquis, and the old nien Of Guadix; and, 
communicating the tidings from Raga, solicited their advice. 
It was a sign of sore troub^ of mii^d and dejection of heart, 
when El 'Zagal sought the «,dvicc of others; but his fierce 
courage was tamed, for he saw the end of his po^er aporryich- « 
ing. The alfaquis and the old ^ch did but increase the dis¬ 
traction of his mind by a variety of cfi>unscl, none of which 
appeared of any avail; for, T*nless Bazai were succoured, ^ 
was impossible that it should hold out, kfld every attempt to 
succour it hdd proved iuoffcctual. 

El Zagal dismissed his f!ouncil,in despair, and summoned 
the veteran Mohammed befora 'Mm. “Allah, ac^iharl” 
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exclaimed lie, “Cod is great; there is but one God, and 
Mahomet is liis proplict! Retuni to my cousin, Cidi Yahye, 
tell him it is out of my power to aid him; he must do as 
perns to him for the best. Tlie people of Baza have per- 
Jbrmed^ deeds worthy of immortal'fame : I cannot ask them ti. 
•encoufiter further ills and perils, in maintaining a hopeless 
defence.” 

*■ The rejdy of El Zagal detcrminedttlio fate of the city. Cidi 
Yahye arid his follow c-ommandersi immediately capitulated, 
and were; granted the most favoinaMe terms. The cavaliers 
add soldiers, who had come from other parts to the defenceiof 
the place, were permittc'd to depart freely, with their arms, 
horses, and effects. Ihc inhabitants hud their choice, either 
to depart with thc'ir ]jroperty, or to dwell in the suburbs, in 
the enjoyment of their religion and laws; taking an oath of 
fealty to the sovereigns, and paying the same tP’ihutc they 
had paid to the Moorish kings. 'Hie city and citadel were to 
be delivered up in six days; within which period the inha¬ 
bitants were to remove all their eff(‘cts; and, in the mean¬ 
time, they wo'»*‘'»'+o ])laee, as hostages, fifteen Moorish youths, 
sons of the prineijjal inliabltanls, in the hands of the com¬ 
manders of lioon. When f-idi Yahye and the .alcaydc Mo¬ 
hammed came to deliver up the hostages, among whom were 
the sons of the latt('r, they paifl homage to* the king and 
queen; who reeoiv(‘d them with the. utmost courtesy and 
kindness, and orden'd magnitiee.nt presents to be given to 
them, and likewise to the other Moorish cavaliers; consisting 
of money, robes, horses, and other tjiings of great value. 

The Prince Cidi Yah>c was so captivated by the grace, the 
dignity, andv'genorosity of Isabella,-and the princely courtesy 
of Ferdinand, that he vowed never again to draw his sword 
against such magnanimous sovereigns. 

The qticen, channcdc.with liis gallant bearing and his 
animated profession of devotion, assured him, that, having 
him“uii her-‘'sidc, she already considered the war terminated, 
which had desolated the kingilom of Granada. 

Mighty and irresistible are words of praise from the lips of 
'‘sovereigns. Cidi Yahye was* entirely subdued by this fair 
speech from the illustrious Isabella. His heart hunied with 
a sudden flame of loyalty towards the sovereigns. He begged 
, to be enrolled amongst the most, devoted of their subjects; 
and, in the fervom* of his sudden zeal, engaged, not merely to 
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dedicate his sword to their service, but to exert all his iu- 
fluencc, which was great, in persuading his cousin, Muley 
Abdalla el Zagal, to surrcuider the cities of Guadix and 
i^lmeria, and to give up all further hostilities. IJay, s«f 
powerful was the effect prociuccd upon his mind by his {;on- 
versatious with the sovereigns, that it extended even, to his * 
religion; for he became immediately enlightened jis to tlu; 
heathenish aboinirtiitious*of the ^ ilc sect of JMahojuct, and 
struclf with the ti*uths of Christianity, as illustrated by such 
powerful mona‘rehs. He ^^onsented, therefore, to be baptized, 
ancl to be gathered into the fold of the church. The pious 
Agapida indulges in a tri^impliaut strain of exultation, on the 
sudden and surprising conversion of this princely infidel. He 
considers it one of the greatest achievcmAits of the Catholic 
sovereigns ^ a?id, indeed, one of the inarvellotis occurrences of • 
this holy war. ‘Hint it is given to saints and pious inonarchs,"' 
.says he, “ to wmrk miracles in the cause of the faith ; and 
such did the most Catholic Ferdinand, in tlic conversion of 


the Prince Cidi Yahye.*’ 

Some .of the Arabian 'writers have sougnt to lesson the 
wonder ()f this miracle, by alluding to grewt revenues, granted 
to the prince‘and his heirsi by the Castilian monarchs; to¬ 
gether with a territory in Marchena, with towns, lauds,’ and 
vassals. “But in this,” says Agapida, “we only sec a wise 
precaution of King Ferdinand, to ylinch and secure tlic con¬ 
version of his proselyte.” THi polic}' of the Catholic monarch 
was at all times ecpial to his piety. Instead also of vauntino- 
of this great conversion, afld making a public ])arade of the 
entry of the prince into the church, King Ferdin^ul ordered^ 
that the baptism should be performed in private, and kept a 
profound secret, tie feared^that (^idi Jfahyc might otlicrwisc 
bo deuoimced as an apostalcV and abhorred and abandoned by 
the Moors ;• and thus his iiiflutfiice destroyed in bringing the 
war to a speedy termination.'^* 

The veteran Mohammed ben IlaSsan was likewise won by. 
the magnauimity and munificence of the Castilian sovereigns, 
and entreated to be received ijito their eervice; and his ^ 
example was followed by many other Moonsh cavaliers, 
whose soryicen were graciously accepted and magnificently 
rewarded. » 

Thus, after, a siege of six months &nd twenty days, thi^city 
* Conde, tom. iii. cap. 40. 
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of Baza surrendered, on. the 4th of December, 1489, the 
■festival of the g^lorious Santa Barbai’u; who is srid, in the 
Catholic calendar, to preside over thunder and lightning^, fii'e 
taid giyipowdcr, and all kinds of pombustiblc explosions. Tl^o 
king and queen made their solemn and tiiumphal entr}' on 
* the following day; and the public joy was heightened by the 
^ight of upwai'ds of five hundred Christian captives, men, 
women, ^ind children, delivered fiom the Moorish dungeons. 

The loss of the Chiistians, in this siege, amounted to twenty 
thousand men; of whom seventeen thousand died of disease, 
and not a few of mere cold; “ a kind of death,” says Ihc 
historian Mariana, “peculiarly un'jomfortable. But,” adds 
the venerable Jesuit, “as tliese latter were chiefly people of 
ignoble rank, bag^jage carriers and such like, the loss was 
' not of great importance.” : 

The surrender of Baza was followed by that of^^Almuue^ar, 
Tavernas. and most of the fortresses of the Alpuxui’ra moun¬ 
tains. The inliabitants hoped, by prompt and voluutarj' 
submission, to secure equally favourable terms with those 
granted to the captured city; and the alcaydes, to receive 
similar rewards to those lavished on its commanders; nor 
W’crc either of them disappointed. The inhabitants were 
permitted to remain as Mudexarras, in the quiet enjoyment of 
their property and religion; and as to the alcaydes, when 
they came to the camp to^rendcr up their charges, they were 
received by Ferdinand with distinguished favour, and re¬ 
warded with presents of money, in proportion to the impor¬ 
tance of the places they had coiiimandcd. Care was t^cu 
by the politic monarch, however, not to wound their pride, or 
j^hock their delicacy; so these sums were paid, under colour 
^f arrears due to tl\ipm, for their services to the former 
•government. Ferdinand had conquered, by dint of sword, in 
4be earlier part of the*war; ebut he found gold lis potent as 
stQfil in this campaign of Ba^a. 

With several of these mercenary chieftains came one, 
named AJi Aben Jfahar, a' seasoned warrior, who had held 
many important 4,commands He was a Moor, of. a lofty, 
stem, and melancholy aspect; and stood silent and apart, 
while his companions surrendered their several forkesses, and 
retired laden with treasure. , V^hen it came to his turn to 
.«pe£^, he a4<h;csscd the soycrcigi|s with the ftrankness of a 
soldier, but with a tone of dejection and despair. “ I am a 
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Moor,” said he, “ and of Moorish lineap^e ; and am alcayde of 
the fair towns and castles of Purchcna and Paterna. These 
were intfusted to me to defend; hut those, that should have 
stpod hy me, have lost all stren^h and courage, and seek 
€nly for security. These fortresses, therefore, most poteift 
sovereigns, arc yours, whenever you will send to take posses-^ 
.siou of thejn.” 

Large sums of money in gold were immediately ordered hy 
Ferdinand to be delivered to the alcayde, as a recioimpensc for 
so important a surrenderi, llio Moor, however, put back the 
gift w'ith a firm and haughty demeanour. “I come ndt,” 
said he, “to sell what is'not mine, but to yield w^hat fortune 
has niade yours; and your majesties may rest assured, thfrt, 
had T been ])roperly seconded, death would have l^en the 
price at whi(^i I w'ould have sold my fortresses, and not the 
gold you offer ihe.” ‘ , • 

The Castilian monarchs were struck with the lofty and 
loyal spirit of the Moor, and desired to engage a man of such 
fidelity in tlieir service; but th(‘ proud Moslem eould not be 
induced to serve the enemies of his nation ajj/l Jiis faith. 

“Ts there nothing, then,” said Queen Isabella, “tbatw'e 
can do to gisitify tbee, and to prove to* thee our regardi” 
“ Yes,” replied the Moor, “ I have left behind me, in the 
towns and valleys which I have surreiKh'red, many of my 
unhappy countrymcTi, w'itli their w’iv(’s and children, who 
cannot tear themselves fiw thoar native abodes. Give me 
your roj al wuu’d that they sliall bo ])roteeted in the peaceable 
enjoyment of their religion and their liomes.” “ \Vc promise 
it,” said Isabella; “ they shall dwell in peace and security. 
Butfoj’ thyself: W'hat dost thou ask for thyself? ♦ “ Nothing,” 
replied Ali, “but permission to pass unmolested, with horacs 
and effects, into Africa.” . • 

The Castilian monarchs •would f;^in have forced upon him 
gold and silver, and superb horses richly caparisoned; not as 
rewards, but us mai'ks of personal esteem: Jhut Ali Abcu • 
Fabar deelinod all presents and distinctions, as if he tliought 
it criminal to flourislv individually, duiing a time of public 
distress; and disdained all pFosperity that seemed to gi'gjv 
out of the mins of his country. * 

Having received a royal passport, he gathered together his 
hcr.-s^?s and servants, his hniioiirji and w^eapons, and all his 
wai’Iike effects, hade adieu to his w'ceping countrymop, with 
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a brow stamped with anguish, but without shedding a tear, 
and, mounting his Barbary steed, turned his back upon the 
delighlM ^'ullcys of his coiuiuercd country; departmg on his 
lonely way, to seek a soldier's fortune amidst the buming 
£&nds of Africa.* * 




CIIAPTETl LXXXI. 

f 9 ^ 

Evil hidings never fail by -the way through lack of^ mes¬ 
sengers. 'J'hcy are wafted on the ^^^ulgs of the wind; and it 
ia*if the very birds of the air would bear them to the ear .of 

•I 

the unfortunate. The old king, El Zagal, buried himself in 
the recesses of his castle, to hide liiiiiself from the light of 
day, which no longer shone pro.speroiusly upon him; but every 
hour brcnight missives, thundering at the gate ^with the tale 
' of some new disaster. Fortress after fortress hud laid its 
keys at the h'et of the Christian sovereigns. Strip by strip 
of wan'ior mountain and green fruitful valley was tom from 
his domains, and added to the teirilories of the conquerors. 
Scarcely a rcmwul remained to him, except a tract of the 
Alpuxarras, and the noble cities of Giiadix and Almoria. No 
one any longer stood in awe of the fierce old monarch: the 
terror of his frown had declined with his power. He hod 
ai'riA ed at that stage of adversity, when a man’s friends feel 
emboldened to tell him hard truths, and to give, him unpa¬ 
latable advice, and when his spirit is bowed down to listen 
quietly, if not meekly. 

El Zagal was seated on his divan,,,his wliolc spirit absorbed 
in rumination <jn the transitory nature of human glory, when 
his kinsman rnd brother-in-law, the Prince CJidi Yahye, was 
ammuneed, ’J'Hat illustrious convert to the tnic faith, and 
the interc'.st of the conquerors of his country, had hastened 
to Guadix u ith all the fervour of a uew proselyte^ eager to 
prove his zeal in the service Of Heaven and the Castilian 
sovereigns, by pc'rsuading the old monarch to abjure his 
faith, and suvrcMuhu* his possessions. 

Cidi Yaliye still beve the guise of a Moslem; for his con¬ 
version was as ycl a secret. The stem heart of El Zagal 
.softened at beholding the face of a kinsman, in this hour of 
adversity. He folded his cousin to his bosoih, and gave 
hanks to Allah, that, amidst all his troubles, he had still a 
*. Piilgar.' Garibay, lib. xl. cap. 40. Cura dc los Palacios. 
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friend and counsellor, on whom he might rely, Cidi Yahye 
soon entered upon the real purpose of his mission. He 
represented to El Zagal the desperate state of afiUirs, and 
the irretrievable decline of Moorish power in the kingdom of 
• Cranuda. “ Fate,” said lio, “ is against our arms; (^v ruin 
is written in the heavens: remember the predicjtion of the 
astrologer^ at the birth of your nephew Boabdil. We had’ 
hoped, that their jjrcdictjon was accomplished by his capturp 
at l^tjcona; but it is now CA'ident, that the stars j^rtended, 
not a temporary and pacing reverse of the kingdom, but a 
fittid overthrow. The consttuit succession of disasters, wliieh 
have attended our efforts,'show, that the sceptre of Granada 
is doofned to pass into the hands of the Christian monarehs. 
Such/’ concluded the prince, emphatically, and with a pious 
reverence, “^such is the almighty will of Tjod!” * 

El /iigai listened to these words in m^tc attention, without • 
so much as moving a innsele of his face, or winking an eye¬ 
lid. When the prince had (.‘oucluded, lie remained for a long 
time silent and pensive. At length, heaving a profound sigh 
from the very bottom of his heart. “ A^huma subahuna 
hu!” eiclaimed he, “the will of God be done! Yes, my 
cousin, it is„but too evident, that sueli h the will of Allah; 
and what he wills, he fails not to accomplish. Had he not 
decreed the fall of Granada, this arm, and tliis cimeter, 
would have maintained it.’ '*' 

“■ What then remains,” said Qidi Yahye, “ but to draw 
the most advantage, from flie wreck of em[)ire that is left 
you? ,To persist in a wai-, is to bring complete desolation 
upon the land, and ruin and death u])on its I’aithful inhabi¬ 
tants. Arc you disposed to yii^ld up youi' remaining to^vTis to 
your nephew, El Chiquito, that they may augment his power, 
and derive protection froiji his Mlijince with the Christian 
sovereigns?” ^ 

ITio eye of 121 Zagal flaslved fire at this suggestion. He 
grasped the hilt of his cimeter, and giiasheci his teeth in . 
fiiry. “ Never,” ciied he, ‘‘ y^'ill I make terms with tliat 
recreant and slave! si)oner would I sec the banners of the 
Christian moiiaichs floating abi»vc my walls, than they shouy, 
add to the possessions of the vassal BoabcHl!’" 

Cidi Yali^fe immediately seized u])on this idea, and urged 
ElZ agal to make a frank •and entire surrender. “ Trust,” 

* Conde, t. iii, c. 40. • , 
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eja,id hr, to thn ina 52 :naiiimity of the Castilian sovereigns. 
Thc}’ will (loul)tless gmiit you high and honourable terms. It 
is l«3ttcr to yield to them as friends, what they must iniid-^ 
libly and before long wrest from you as enemies: for such, 
my cotrsin, is the almighty will of God!” “ Alahnma suba« 
.hana hu!” repeated El Zngal, ** the will of God be^done!*' 
So the old monarch bowed his haughty nook, and agreed tor 
emrrcnder his territories to tlio enemies of his faith, rath®? 
than snlfer them to augment the Moslem power, mrdor the 
sway of his nephew. i 

^tiidi Yahye now returned to Eaza, empowered by El Zagal 
to treat, on his hclialf, with the Cliristian sovereigns. The 
prince felt a species of exultation, as ho expatiated on the rich 
relics ef empire, 'which ho was authorized to cede. There 
was a great part of tliat line of mountains, ^Yhich extends 
from the metropolis to the Mediterranean Sea, widi its series 
of beautiful green valleys, like precious emeralds set in a 
golden chain. Above all these were Guadix and Alnieria, 
two of the most inestimable j('wc]s in the crown of Granada. 

In r('turn foruthese ])osscssions, and for the claiip of El 
Zagal to the rest of the kingdom, the sovereigns received him 
into their fricndsliiji tmd alliance, and gave him, «in perpetual 
inheritance, the temtory of Alhamin, in the Alpnxan-as, with 
half of the salinas, or salt pits, of Maleha. lie was to enjoy 
the title of King of Andaraxa, witli tAvo thousand Miidcjares, 
or conquered Moors, for sabject,*!; and his i*evcnues Avere to 
be made up to the sum of four millions of maruA’edis:* all 
these lie w'as to hold as a A'assal of the Castilian croAvn.^ 

These aiT^ingemcnts being made, Cidi Yahye returned with 
them to Miilviy Abdalla; and it was eonccried, that the cere¬ 
mony of surrender and homage should take place at the city 
of Almeria. " 

On the 17th of December, King Ferdinand departed from 
Baza, with a part of his army,'‘and the queen soon followed 
with the reminder, Eordinmid passed in triumph by several 
of die newly acquired towns, exulting in these trophies of his 
policy rather than lii&' valour. As ho drcAV near to iUmeria, 
t<he ^loorish king 6amc forth 'to meet him, accompanied by 
the Prince Oidi Yiihye, and a number of the principal inha¬ 
bitants on horseback. The fierce brow of eI Zagal was 
clouded with a kind of fiu'ced humility; but there was au 
^ ‘ * Cura dc los Palacios, cap. 94. 
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ifopatient curl of tlie lip, with now and then a swelling of 
tile bosom, and an indignant breathing from the distended 
nostril. *It was evident he considered himself conquered, not 
by the power of man, but by the hand of Hoavcn; and while. 

' ie bowed to the decrees of‘fate, it galled his proud spirit ttj 
have to humble himself before it« mortal agent. As ho,^ 
approached the Christian Iting, he alighted from his horse,^* 
and advanced to Ijiss his. hand, in token of homage. Ferdi* 
naudr Ijowever, respected the »oyal title which the Moor had 
held, and would not permit the ecrcTuony, but, bending from 
hi« saddle, graciously embraced him, and requested him •to 
1 ‘emount his stced.^ Several courteous speeches passed 
between them, and the ^bitress and city of Almoria, and all 
the r(‘mainiiig territories of El Zagal, were delivered u]) in 
fonn. Wlicj^ all was ace.omplished. the old warrior Moor 
retired to the mountains,* Avith a handful pf adherents, to seek * 
his petty territory of Andaraxa, to bui*y his huiniliiitioii from 
the world, and to console himself with the shadowy title of a 
kinUi 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 

• 

Wno can tell when to'rejoice in this fluctuating world? 
Eveiy wave of prosperity has its reacting surge, and we are 
often overwhelmed by the billow, on Avhich avc thought 
to be AA'aftcd into the haven ()f onli hopes. When Jusef Ahcii 
Commixa, the vizier of Roabdil, surnaraed El Chico, entered 
the royal saloon of the Alhambra, and announced the capitula¬ 
tion of Zagal, the lieart of the youthful monarch leaped for 
joy. His great wish was accomplished; his u#iclo Avas de-» 
feated and dethroned; and he reigned, without a rival, sole 
monarch of Granada. At. length lic*Avas about to enjoy the 
fruits of ,his humiliation ® and vq^ssalago. He beheld his • 
throne fortified by the friendship and alliance of the Castilian 
monarchs; there could be no question, thojrcforc, of its . 
stability. “Allah achbar!” e.\clamied he, “God is great! 
Rejoice Avitli me, oli J usef, the stars luwc ceased thcii* perse¬ 
cution! Henceforth let no mati call me Iti Zogoybi!” 

In the first moment of his exultation, ISoabdil would have 
ordered ‘pulJlic rejoicings; but the shrewd Jusef shook his 
head. “The tempest hasefiased,’’«aidhe, “from one point of 
* Cura de los Palacios, cap. 93, • • 
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the heavens, but it may begin to rage from anotlier. A 
troubled sea is beneath us, and we are surrounded by rocks 
and quicksands: let my lord the king defer rejoicings until 
all has settled into a calm.” El Chico, however, could not 
temaiiu tranquil in this day of exultation. He ordered hL ' 
^stecd to be sumptuously caprisoned, and, issuing out of the 
gate of the Alhambra, descended with a glittering retinue 
along the avenue of trees and fovntains into the city, to 
receive the acclamations of thc« po 2 >ulacc. As lie entered the 
great square of the vivarrambla, he beheld crowds of people 
inrviolent agitation; but, us he approached, what was his 
surprise to hear gro.ans, and murmiirs, and bursts of execra¬ 
tion! The tidings had spread through Granada, that Muley 
Abdallq cl Zagal had been driven to capitulate, and that aU. 
his territories had fallen into the hands of tljp Cliristians. 
No one had inquircf\into the particidars, but all Gianada had 
been thrown into a ferment of grief and indignation. In the 
heat of tlic moment, old Muley was extolled to the skies as a 
patriot prince, who had fought to the last for the salv|^ion 
of his country ^.gs a. mirror of monarchs, scorning to com¬ 
promise the dignity of his crou n by any act of vassalage, 
lioabdil, on the contrary, had looked on cxultingly at the 
hopeless yet heroic struggle of his uncle; he had rejoiced in 
the defeat of the faithful, and tlie triumph cf unbelievers. 
He had aided in tlic disinembcrment and dowi^fal of the 
empire. When they beheld lii^ riding forth in gorgeous 
state, in what they considered a day of humiliation for all true 
Moslems, they could not contain thj^ir rage, and, amidst the 
clamours that prevailed, Boabdil more than once heard his 
name coupled with the epithets of traitor, and renegado. 

Shocked and discomfited, the youthful monarch returned 
in confusion to the Alhambra. He shut himself up within its 
innermost courts, and rcn},ained a kind of voluntary prisoner, 
until the first burst of popuhir feeling should subside. He 
trusted that it would soon .pass away; that the people would 
be too sensible of the sweets of peace to repine at the price at 
which it w'as obtained; at any rate, ho trusted to the strong 
fyiendship of the Christian sovereigns to secure him even 
against the factions of his subjects. 

'Ibc first missives from the politic Ferdinand, showed 
Boabdil the value of his friendship. 

The Catliolic monarch reminded him of a treaty which he 
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had made, when captiired in the city of Loxa. By this he 
had engaged, that, in case the Catholic sovereigns should 
capture ihe cities of Guadix, Bam, and Almeria, he would 
surrender Granada into their hands within a limited time, and 
* Accept in exchange certain Moorish towns, to be heldJ)y hiA 
as their vassal. Ferdinand now informed him that Guadix, 
Baza, and Almeria had fallen; ho called upon him, therefore,* 
to fulfil his engagement- If the unfortunate Boabdil h£\^ 
poss(3S9ed the wilf, he had not the power to comply*wdth this 
demand. He .was shut up iif the Alhambra, wdiilo a tem|)est of 
pj»pular fury raged without. Granada was thronged by refugees 
from the captured towns, many of them disbanded soldiers; 
others* broken down citiiens, rendered fierce and desperate by 
ruin: all railed at Boabdil as the rcjil cause of their misfor¬ 
tunes, liavj^ was he to venture forth in Such a stornf? above 
all, how was lib t(^ talk'to such men o^‘ surrender? In his* 
reply to Ferdinand, he represented the diflBeulties of his 
situjition; and that, so far from ha^’ing control over his 
subjects, liis very life was in danger from their turbulence. 
He entreated the king, therefore, to rest ^satisfied for the 
presemtVith his recent conquests, promising him, that should 
he bo able to regain full empire over his •Capital and its inha¬ 
bitants, it would be but to rule over them as vassal to the 
Castilian crown. 

Ferdiuand was not to be satisfied with such a reply. The 
time was come to bring his gaui('*of policy to a close, and to 
conslun mate hi.s conquest, oy seating himself on the throne of 
the Alhambra. Professing to consider Boabdil as a faithless 
ally, who had broken Ins plighted w'ord, he discarded Inm 
from his friendship, and addressed a second lett(|r, not to that 
monarch, but to the commatiders and council of the city. He 
demanded a complete suiTcnder of*thc place, with all the 
arms in the possession either of th§ citizens or of otlicm who 
had recently taken refuge wildiin its walls. If the inhabitants 
should comply with this summons, he promised them the . 
indulgent ternis which had bpeu granted to Baza, Guadix, 
and Almeria: if they should refuse, he«threatened them with 
the fate of Malaga.'^* • • ^ 

The mofesiige of the Catholic monarch prt)duced the greatest 
commotw'u fu the city. The inhabitants of the alcaceria, that 
busy Live of traffic, and all*others jkvho had tasted the sweets 
* Cura de los Palacios, cap, 96. • , 
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of gainful commerce during the late cessation of hostdities, 
were for securing their golden advantages by timely submis¬ 
sion: others, who had wives an,d children, looked on them 
with tenderness and solicitude, and dreaded, by resistance, to 
bring upon them the horrors of ».iaYery. But, on the othci 
hand, Granada was crowded with men from all parts, ruined 
by the war, exasperated by their suflEeiings, and pager only 
fpr revenge ; with others, 'who liad ,beeu reared amidst hos¬ 
tilities, wiio had lived by the 5?word, and whom a return of 
peace would leave witliout home or hope. There, were others 
tow, no less ficiy and Avarlihe in disposition, but animated l^y 
a loftier spirit, valiant and haughty cavaliers, of the old 
chivalrous lineages, who had inheritod a deadly luitrcd'to the 
Christians from a lon§ line of warrior jincostors, and to whom 
the idea Avas Averse than death that Grsinada, illustrious 
Granada, for ages the scat of Moorish grandeur aiod delight, 
should become the abode of unbelievers. Among these 
caAnliers, the most eminent was Muza hen Ahil Gmuu. He 


was of royal lineage, of a proud and generous nature, and a 
form combining^ manly strength and beauty. None could 
excel him in the maiiagemcut t)f tlie horse, ,aud dexterous use 


of all kinds of Aveapons, Hi.s gracefulness and, skill in the 
tourney Avas the theme of praise among the Moorish dames; 
and his proAvess in the field had made him the terror of the 
enemy. He had long repined at tli(‘ timid policy of Boabdil, 
andj had endeavoured to counteract its enervating effects, and 
to keep alive the martial spirit o\ Granada. For this reason 


he had promoted jousts, and tiltings with the reed, ^nd rfll 
those other public giimes Avhich bear the semblance of war. 
lie endeavoYred, also, to inculcate into his companions in 
arms those high chivalrous sentiments which lead to valiant 
and magnanimous deeds:, but AA'hich arc apt to decline Avith 
the indf'pendonee of a nation. The generous efforts of Hiiza 


had been in a great measure suo-jcssful: he was the idol of the 
youthful cavajiers; they regarded him as a mirror of chivaliys 
and endeayoured to imitate hjs lofty and heroic virtues. 

When Muza heard the demand of Ferdinand, that, Bicy 
gljould deliver up his arms, hU eyes flashed fire, “I)oc.s'thc 
Christian king think that wc are old men,” said he, “ and tiiat 
staffs will suffice us? or that wc are AAmmen,’ and can be 
contented with distaffs? Irf 2 t him know, that a Moor is born to 
the spear and the qimeter* to career the steed, bend the bow. 
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and lanch tlic javelin: deprive him of these, and you deprive 
him of liis nature. If the Chrii^tian king desire our arms, let 
him come and win them; but let him win them dearly. For 
my part, sweeter were a grave beneath the walls of Granada, 
on the spot I had died tb defend, than the riche.^ couSi 
Avithin her palaces, earned by submission to the unbeliever.” , 
The Avofds of Muza were received with enthusiastic shouts 
by the warlikt; part of* the populace. Granada once mote 
awoke *iis a warrior slinking dtf a disgi'accful lethargy. I’he 
commander,^ ’and counefl partook of the public excitement, 
itfid despatched a reply to the (Christian sovereigns, declaiing 
that they Avould sulfer death rather than surrender their city. 


, CIIArTER LXXXm. 

'WnExKing Ferdinand received thedefiance of the Moorsi 
he made preparations for bitter hostilities. The Avinter season 
did not admit of an immediate campaign: he contented him¬ 
self, therefore, Avith throwing strong garrisons into all his 
tOAvns /iiid fortresses in the neighbourhood* of Granada, and 
gave the command of all the firontior of^Jacn to Inigo Lopez 
de Mendoza, coui^t of Tendilla, who had shoAvn such consum¬ 
mate vigilance and addres's in maintaining the dangerous post 
of Alhama. * "tliis renoAvned veteran established his head¬ 
quarters Ml the mountain city of Alcala la Ileal, within eight 
leagues of the city of Graiyida, aftd commanding the most im¬ 
portant passes of that rugged frontier. 

In ‘the meantime, the -city of Granada resounded Avith the 
stir of war. The chiA'alry of the nation had again control of 
its councils; and the populare, having onge miorc resumed 
, their weapons, Avcrc anxious to Avipc out the disgrace of their 
late passive submission, bj' signal afid daring exploits. 

Muza *bcn Abil Gazan was the# soul of action. He com¬ 
manded the cavalry, which* he had disciplined witli uncom¬ 
mon skill. He was surrounded by the noblcsf youth of Gra¬ 
nada, who had caught his own generous and martial fire, and 
panted for the field; AA'hile the common soldiers, devoted to 
nis person, were ready to follow him the most despcVite 
enterprises. He did not allow their courage to cool for want 
of actibn. The gates of]^ Granada once more poured forth 
legions of light scouring cavali^, which skirred the .country 
up to the very gates of the Christian fortressdS; sweeping oft* 
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floclcs and herds. The name of Muza became formidable 
throughout the frontier. He had many eneoimters with the 
enemy, in the rougli posses of the mountains; in >\’hich the 
Wiperior lightness and dexterity of his cavalry gave him the 
advantage. The sight of his glistening legion, returning 
•across the vega with long cavalgadas of booty, Avas hailed by 
the Moors as a rcAnval of their ancient triumphs; but when 
they beheld Christian banners, bo“rne into their gates as 
trophies, the exultation of the light minded populace was be¬ 
yond all bounds. The Avinter jiassed away, the spring ad- 
A'ancod; yet Ferdinand delayed to take the field. He knciv 
the city of Granada to be too strong inid populous to be^taken 
by assault, and too full of provisions to be speedily reduced by 
siege. ‘ We must Ivivc patience and 2 )Ci'seA*crauec,” said the 
.politic monarch. “ By ravaging the country, this year, we 
shall produce a scarcity the next; and then the cr^y may be 
inA'ostcd Avith elFect.” 

An interval of peace, aided by the quick vegetation of a 
prolific soil and happy climate, had restored the vega to all 
its luxuriance and beauty. The grc'cn pastures on the bor¬ 
ders of the Xenil Av,cre coATied AAuth flocks and herds. The 
blooming orchards gaA’c promise of abundant fruit; and the 
open plain Avas AvaAung with ri])eniiig corn. The time AA'as at 
hand to put in the sleMe and reap tlic golden harA’^est, when, 
suddenly, a toiTcnt of Avar came sweeping down- from the 
mountains; and Ferdinand, AAuth an anny of five thousand 
horse and tAventy thousand foot, appeared before the walls of 
Granada, lie had left the queen and princess at the fortress 
of Moclin; aiid came, attended by the Duke of Medina Si- 
donia, the ^larquis of Cadiz, the Marquis de Villcna, the 
Counts of IJrena and Cabras, Don Alonzo dc Aguilar, and 
other renoAvned cavaliers. On thi%! occasion King Ferdinand, 
for the first time, led his s6n, Pr^ce Juan, into the field, and 
bestowed iqjoii him the dignity of knighthood. As if to sti¬ 
mulate him to grand achievements, the ceremony took plac6 
on the banks of the grand canal, almost beneath the embattled 
Ava.lls of that warll|ce city, the object of such daring enter¬ 
prises ; and in the midst of that famous vega, whicli had been 
the field of so many chivalrous exploits. High above them 
shone resplendent the red toAvers- of the Alhambra, rising 
from amidst delicious gi'oves; Avith the standard of Mahomet 
waving defiance to the Christian arms. 
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The Duke of Medina Sidonia, and the valiant Ilodrijijo 
Ponce de Leon, ]\larqnis of Cadiz, were sponsors ; and all the 
chivalry *of the camp was assembled on the occasion. The 
prince, after he had been kiiip^lited, bestowed tlie same honour 
(Jn several youthful cavaliers of high rank, just entering, like 
himself, on the career of arms. 

Fcrdinaiid did not loiter in carrying his desolating plana, 
into execution. He deUiehed parties in every direction, t# 
scour the country.* Villages wui’e sacked, burnt, and dL'sti'oyed, 
and the lovely vega onoL irioro was laid waste with fir(' and 
s^'^Jord. The ravage was carric'd so close to Granada, that tftc 
city was wra])ped in the smoke of its hamlets and gardens* 
The dismal cloud rolled up the hill, and hung about the 
towers of the Alhambra ; where the unfortunate Boa|jdil still 
remained, shut up from the indignation of his subjeets. The 
hapless mcitifircll smote his breast, as be Ipoked down fiom bis * 
mountain palace on the desolation effected by bis late ally. 
He dared not even sliow himself in arms among the populace, 
for they cursed him astbe cause of the miseries brought anew 
to their doors. The Moors, bowever, did not suffer the 
Christiafts to cany on their ravages as nnmolestod as in former 
years. Muza incited them to iiioessaiit sallies. Ho divided 
his cavalry into small squadrons, each led by a dm-ing com¬ 
mander. They wta'c taught to hover round tlie Cliristian 
camp; to harass it from A'arious and opposite quarters, cut¬ 
ting off convoys and stragjJing di'taehments; to waylay the 
army in Its ravaging expenitions, le.rking among rocks and 
passes of the mountains, ^or in liollows and thickets of the 
plain ; and practising a thousand stratagems and surprises. 

The Christian army had one day spread itself out, rather 
unguardedly, in its foraging about the vega. ' As the troops 
commanded by the Marques dc VillcAa ajiproached the skirts 
of the mountains, they behrid a nuqiber of Moorish peasants 
hastily driving a herd of ea4tlc into a narrow glen. The 
soldiers, eager for booty, pressed iri pursuit of tlrjm. Scarcely 
had tliey entered the glen, wheij shouts arose from every side, 
jmd they were furiously attacked by an*ambuscade of horse 
and foot. Some of the Christiatis took to Might; others sto(lil 
their ground and fought valiantly. The Moors had the van¬ 
tage ground! Some showered darts and airows from the 
clefts of the rocks; others Ibught, hand to hand, on the plain; 
while their cavalry, rapid as lightning in theif movemeuts, 
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carried havoc into the midst of the Christian forces. The 
Marquis do Villen a, with his brother, Don Alonzo de Pacheco, 
at the first onset of the INloors, spiin’cd into the hottest of the 
fight. They had scarce entered, when Don Alonzo was 
stniclrlifeless from his horse, before the eyes of his brothel,' 
, Estevan do Suzon, a galhmt captain, fell, fighting bravely by 
.the side of the nuirquis; who remained with his (dnvmbcrlain 
holier, and a handiul of knighte, s-uiToundcd by the enemy- 
Several cavaliers, from other ]x rts of the army, hastened to 
their assistance ; when King h’efdinaud, seeing that the Moors 
had the vantage ground, and that the Christians w*cx‘o suffering 
severely, gave signal for retreat. The marquis obeyed slowly 
and reiuetantly; for his heart w^as ‘full of grief and fage at 
the death of his brother. As he was retiring, he beheld his 
faithful chamberlain, Solicr, defendinghim.self bravely against 
six Moors. The marquis tunied, and rushed torhis rescue, 
lie killed two of tlie enemy with his r)wn hand, and put the 
rest to flight. One of the Moors, hoAvever, in retreating, rose 
in his stirrups, and, hurling his lanec at the marquis, wounded 
him in the right arm, and crippled liiiii for life. 

In conscqueiiee of this wound, the; marquis was ev'cr after 
obliged to write liis signature with his left hand, though 
capable of managing bis lance 'Vfitb his right. The queen 
demanded one day of him why he had adventured his life for 
that of a domestic. “ Does not youi* majesty think,” rcpb'ed 
he, “ that I ought to risk cue lib; for him, who would have 
adventured three for -me, had lie possessed them?” The 
queen was charmed with the magnanimity of the reply ; and 
often quoted the marquis, as setting an heroic example to the 
chivalry of the age. 

Such was one of the many ambuscades concei'ted by Muza; 
nor did he hesitate, at' times, to present a bold front to the 
Ohristian forces, and to „defy them in the open field. King 
Ferdinand soon perceived, ho>f'cvcr, that the Moors seldom 
provoked a battle withqut having the advantage of the 
gi’ound; and that, though the Christians generally appeared 
to have the victoiy,' they suffered the greatest loss; for re- 
^treating was a part of the ‘Moorish system, by w'hicli they 
would draw their pursuers into confusion, and then turn upon 
them with a more violent and fatal attack. He commanded 
his captains, therefore, to decline all challenges to skirmish, 
and to pursue a secure system of destruction; ravaging the 
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coiintiy, and doinp; all possible injury to tbc enemy, with 
slight to tliemselvcs. 


OIUPTER LXXXIV. 

Aboitt two leagues from Granacln, on an eminence com-. 
miindmg an extensive view of the vega, stood the sti-ong 
Moorish castle of |laina ; •a gi'eat place of refuge and sccurityi. 
Hither‘the neighbouring peafjantry drove their flocks and 
herds, and hurried witli nlieir most precious effects, on tlie 
irruption of a (Christian force ; and any foraging or skirmish¬ 
ing party from Granada,^ on being intercepted in their return, 
threw themselves into lloina, manned its embattled towers, 
and set the enemy at defiance. The gamson were acepstomed 
to these sudti^m claims upon their protection; to have pfirties 
of Moors itattcring up to their gati's, so^ hotly pm^sued, that * 
there was barely tiirje to tlirow (>])cn the portal, receive them 
within, and shut out their pursuers : while tlic Christian cava¬ 
liers had many a time leined in their panting steeds at the 
veiy entrance of tbc barbican, and retired, cursing the strong 
wafls o/lioma, that i-ohhed them of their Jirey. 

Ulic late ravages of Ferdinand, and the continual skirmish¬ 
ings in tlie vega, had rousdd the vigilance of the castle. One 
morning carl)’*, as the sentinels kept watch upon tlie battle¬ 
ments, they beheld a cloud of dust advancing rapidly from a 
distance. Turbans and Moorish •veapons soon caught tlicfr 
e)'('.s; and as the whole ajiproacJied, they descried a di’ove of 
cattle,•urged on in great ha*stc, and conveyed by one hundred and 
forty Moors, who led with them two Christian captives in chains. 

When the cavalgada had arrived near to the castle, a 
Moorish cavalier of noble and commanding mien, and splendid 
attire, rode up to the foot of the towtr, and entreated admit¬ 
tance. lie stated, that thdy were yetnmiiig with rich booty, 
from a foray into the lands fif the Christians; but that the 
enemy was on their traces, and tjiey feared to* be overteken 
"before they could reach Granada. The sentinels descended 
in all haste, and flung open the gates.* The long cavalgada 
defiled into the courts of the tastle, whieh were soon 
with lowing^and bleating flocks and herds,'with neighing and 
sttimping steeds, and with ficrce-looking Moors from the moun^ 
tains. The cavalier, who had askqd admissiwi, was the chiet 
of the party; he was somewhat adivuaoed in«life, of^ lofty 
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and gallant bearing, and had with him a son, a young man 
of great fire and spirit. Close by them followed^ the two 
Cliristian captiN'OS, with looks east down and disconsolate. 

, The soldiers of the garrison had roused themselves j&‘om 
their sleep, and wen? busily occupied attending to the cattle^-, 
' which crowded the courts; while the foraging party distri¬ 
buted themselves about the castle, to seek refresluuent or 
Impose. Suddenly a about arose, that was echoed from court¬ 
yard, and hall, and battlements. The garrison, astonished 
aijd bewildered, would have rushed'^ to their aims, but found 
themselves, almost before they could make resistance, com¬ 
pletely in the power of an enemy. 

The pretended foraging party eonsiKted of Mudexares, Moors 
tributary to the C]iristians; and tlui commanders were the 
Prince Cidi Yahye, and Ins son, ^Unayer. 'l^hey had has¬ 
tened from the mountains, with this small force, 'to aid the 
Catholic sovereigns during the summer’s campaign ; and they 
had conecuted to siji-prise that imjmrtant castle, and prc.sentit 
to King Ferdinand, as a gage of their faith and the first fruits 
of their devotion. 

The politic monarch overwhelmed his new converts and 
allies with favours and dislinctiona, in return for tliis import¬ 
ant acquisition; but be took card to despatch a strong force 
of veterans, and gciniine (’hristian troojia to man the fortress. 

As to the Moors who had composed the garrison, Cidi 
Y’ahyc remembered that they wei^c his eountrvuneii, and could 
not prevail upon himself to deliver them into Christian bond¬ 
age. He set them at liberty, and jifuinitted them to repair to 
Granada : “ a proof,” says the pious Agapida, that his cou- 
versiou was*’iiot entirely consummated, but tliat there were 
still some liugcrings of the iiifidcd in his heart.” His lenity 
was fin* from procuring him indulgence in the opinions of his 
countrymen: on the contrary, Che inhabitants of Granada, 
when they learned from the liberated garrison tlie stratagem 
by which llolna had he(m,captured, cursed Cidi Yahyc' for a 
traitor, and the gaivison joined in the malediction. 

But the indignatidn of the people of Granada was destined 
'to be aroused to "tenfold violence. The old warrior, Muley 
Abdalla El Zagal, had retired to his little mountain territory, 

■ and for a short time endeavoured to console himself witb his 
petty title of King of At?daraxa. He soon grew impatient, 
iow^cr, of ftic quiet and inaction of his mimic kingdom. His 
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fierce spirit was exasperated by being shut up within such 
narrow limits ; and his hatred rose to downright fury against 
Boabdil, whom he considered as tlie cause of his doAvnfal. 
When tidipgs were brought him, that Ferdinand "was laying 
^'aste the vega, he took a midden resolution: assemHing the 
whole disposable force of liis kingdom, which amounted but 
to two hundred men, he descended from the Alpuxarnis, anji 
sought the Christian camp; content to serve as vassal to tine 
enemy* of his faitt and his nuffcion, so that he mightFsee Gran¬ 
ada wrested from the swhy of his nepliew. 

• In his blind passion, the old wrathfid monarch injuredTiis 
own cause, and strengthened that of his adversary. The 
Moors of Granada had been clamorous in his praise, extolling 
him as a victim to his patriotism, and had refused tg believe 
all reports oj* his treaty|with the (Jhristiaiis; but when they 
beheld fr«m tlie walls of the city liis banjier mingling with the* 
banners of the unbelievers, find arrayed against his late pcopje, 
and the capital he liad commanded, they broke forth into 
curses and rcvilings, and heaped all kinds of stigmas upon his 
name. 

Their next emotion was in favour of lloabdil. They 
gathered under the walls of tlie Alhambra, and hailed him as 
their only hope, as the solfe dependence of tlie country. Bo¬ 
abdil could scarcely believe his senses, when lie heard his 
name mingled with praises and greeted with aeelaniatioiis. 
Encouraged by this unexpected 4 ;;lcaiii of popularity, lie ven¬ 
tured ffirth from his retreat, and was roeiuved with rapture. 
All Ifis past errois worp attributed to the hardships of his 
fortune, and the usurpation of his tyrant niiele, and whatever 
breath the populace, could spare from uttering* curses on El 
Eagal was expended in shouts in honour of El Chico. 


CHAPTEH LXXXV. 

Fob. tliirty days had the vega been oveiTun Vy the Christian 
forces, and tliat vast plain, lately so luxuriant and beautiful, 
was become a wide sceuo of desolation* The destroying army 
having accomplished its task, ^lassed ovcf the bridge of Pi^s, 
and wound-up into the mountnins, on flie way to Cordova; 
bearing*away the spoils of* towns and villages, and driving olf 
flocks and herds, in long Musty wilumns. Tlie sound of the 
last Christian trumpet died away along the siiie of thp moun- 
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tain of Elvira, and not a hostle squadron was seen glistening- 
in tho mournful fields of the vega. 

The eyes of Boabdil el Chico were at length opened to 
veal policy of King Ferdinand; and he saw, thfet he had no 
longer anything to depend upon, than the ralour of his armV 
"No time was to be lost, in hastening to counteract tho effect 
of the late Christian ravage, and in opening the channel for 
distant supplies to Granada. 

Scarcely had the retiring sqiid'dron of Ferdinand disappeared 
among the mountain-4, than Boabdil' buckled oft‘his armour, 
sallied forth from the Alhambra, and prepared to take the 
field. A\nien the populace behend him actually iu arms 
against his late ally, both parties tKi’onged "with zeal to his- 
standard. The hardy inhabitants also of the Sierra Nevada, 
or chain of snow-capped mountains, vdiichrisc above Granada, 
descended from their heights, and hastened int6 the city- 
gates, to proffer their devotion to their youthful king. The 
great square of th® vivarrambla shone with tho proud array 
of legions of cavalry, decked with the colours and devices oi 
the most ancieni Moorish families, and marshalled forth by 
the patriot Muza to follow tho king to battle. 

It was on the 15th of June that Boabdil once more issued 
out from the gates of Gi-anacla on a martial enterprise. A 
few leagues from the city, witliin full view of it, and at the 
entrance of the iVlpuxavra mounbiins, stood the powerful 
castle of Alhendin. It was'built "m an cmineiiee, rising from 
the midst of a small town, and commanding a great part of 
the vc‘ga, and tho main road to the rich valleys of the 
Alpuxarras. The castle was commanded by a valiant Christian 
cavalier, named Mendo do Quexuda, and gamsoned by two 
hundred and fifty men, all seasoned and experienced warriors. 
It was a continual thorn in the side of Granada. The 
labourers of the vega ^N’^re swept from their fields by its 
hardy soldiers, convoys were cut off on the passes of the 
mountains; and, as the garrison commanded a full view of 
the gates of the citv, no baAd of merchants could venture 
forth on their noedfui journeys, without being swooped up'by 
file war hawks of \lhendin. 

It was against this important fortress that Borbdil first led 
his troops. For six days and niglits the fortress wan closely 
besieged. The alcayde S,nd his veteran garrison defended 
themsfclves valiantly; but they were exhausted by fatigue and 
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CQsnstant M^atchfulness; for the Moors, being continually 
relieved by fresh troops from Granada, kept up an unremiited 
and vigorous attack. Twice tlie barbican was forced, and 
twice the assfilants were driven fortli headlong with excessive 
’^ss. The garrison, however, was diminished in number by 
the killed and wounded : there w’eie no longer soldiers sulfi-, 
■cient to man the walls and gateway. The brave alcayde wag 
<jompcllcd to retire, Avithhis siu'viving force, to the keep of tlic 
oastla, i« which fie continucsd to make a dcspei'iftc rcsisl- 
tmee. • » , * * 

•The Moors noAV approached the foot of the toAver, under 
shelter of Avooden sla’eens, coA'ered with Avet hides, to Avard 
off mis'siles and combustibles. They AA^ent to Avork vigorously 
to undermine the toAver, placing props of Avood uijder the 
foundations, ^o be afterwards set on fire, so as to give the 
besiegers time fo escape before the edificp should fall. Some 
of the Moors plied their crossboAvs and arquebuses to defend 
the Avorkmen, and to drh’e the Christians from the wall, while 
the latter showered down stones and darts, and melted pitch, 
mid flaming combustibles, on the miners. 

Tlie brave Mendo de Guexada had cast many an anxious 
<eye across tlie A'ega, in hopes of seeing some Christian force 
hastening to his assistaneb. Not a gleam of spear or helm 
was to be descried ; for no one had dreamed of this sudden 
iiTuption of the IVIoors. The alcayde saAv his bravest men 
dead or wounded around hiyi, AvhUc the remainder wore sink¬ 
ing Avitli Avatchfuluess and fatigue. In defiance of all opposi¬ 
tion, the Moors had accoijiplislied their mine; the fire Wiis 
brought before the Avails, that Avas to be apjilied to the 
stanchions, in case tjie garrison persisted in defiuce ; and in 
a little while the toAvor would (jrumblc beneath him, and be 
rent and hurled in ruins, to the plliiii. At the A^ery last 
moment, a^id not till then, the brav^ alcayde made the signal 
of surrender. He marched ^orth with the remnant of his 
veteran garrison, who Avere all ma4c prisoners. • Immediately 
Boabdil ordered the Avails of tliQ fortress to be razed, and fire 


to be applied to tlie sfiinchions, that the place might never 
again become a strong-hold to* the Clirislians, and a scourge 
to Granada.. 

The alcayde and his felloAv captives were passing in dejected 


convoy across the A^ga, Vhen 
crash behind them. TmTiing to 


tiiey 

look 


heard a tremendous 
upon their Lite for¬ 


tress, they beheld nothing-but a heap of tumbling ruins, and 
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a vast column of smoko and dust, where once had stood the 
lofty tower of Alhciidin. 


ClIArTEK LXXXVI. 

. BoABDifi EL Chtco followcd u]) liis success by capturing the 
two fortresses of JVIaiehoiia and Biilduy ; he sent his alfaqui® 
in every direction to proclaim a holy* war, ajid to summon all 
true Moslems, of town or castle^ mountain or valley, to saddle 
steed, and buckle on r rmour, and hksten to the standard of 
the faith. The tidings spread fur and wide, that Boahdil el 
Chico was once more in the field, and yietorious. The Moors 
of various places, dazzled this gleam of success, hastened 
to throve off their sworn allegiance to the Castilian crown, 
and to elevate the standard of Bo^xhdil; andj^ the youthful 
monarch flattered himself, that the whole kingdom was on 
the point of returning to its allegiance. 

The fiery cavaliers of Granada were eager to renew' thosef 
forays into the Cliristian lands, in which they had formerly 
delighted. A lu’mher of them therefore concerted an irrup¬ 
tion to the north into the territory of Jacn, to harass the 
country about Quezada. They had lieard of a rich convoy of 
merchants and wealthy travellers on the W'ay to the city of 
Baeza; and they anticipated a glorious conchosion to their 
foray in capturing this convoy. 

Assembling a number o'f horsemen, lightly armed, and 
fleetly mounted, and one hundred foot soldiers, those hardy 
cavaliers issued forth by night from,Granada, made their way 
in silence through the defih’s of the mountains, crossed the 
frontier without opposition, and suddqnly appeared, as if 
fallen from the clouds, in the veiTheart of the Christian country. 

» V 

The mountainous frolitier, which separates Granada from 
Jaen, was at this time under the Count de Tcndillg, the same 
veteran ivho had distinguished liimsclf by his vigilance and 
sagacity, whor, commanding the fortress of Alhama. Ho held 
his head quarters at the city of Alcala la Real, in its impreg¬ 
nable fortress, perched high among the mountains, about six 
le.igucs from Gi anada, and predominating over all the frontier. 
From this cloud-eapt hold among the rocks, ho Ijept an eagle 
eye upon Granada, and had his scouts and spies iu all direc¬ 
tions ; so that a crow coii\d not Sly over the border without 
his knowledge*. 

Ills fortress was a place of refuge for the Christian captives* 
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who escaped by night from the Moorish dungeons of Granada, 
OfUm, however, they missed tlieir M^ay in the defiles of the 
mountains ; and, w'c'inderiiig about bewildered, either rei)aircd 
by mistake some Moorish town, or were discovered and 
• aetakoii at daylight by the •enemy. To prevent thet^' acci* 
dents, the count had a tower built at his own expense, on the 
top of one, of the heights near Alcala, which comnianded a’ 
view of the vega, and t^e countiy around. Here he kept d 
light blazing throughout the night, as a beacoji for aU 
Christian fugitives, to glide'them to a place of safety. 

.The count was aroused one night from his repose by shouts 
. and erics, which came up from tlie to'wn, and approached tho 
castle ’walls. “ To anils! to amis! the Moor is over the 
border!” was tho eiy. A Christian soldier, pale and ema¬ 
ciated, and who still bore traces of the Moorish chains, was 
brought hftfore’tlie count, lie had been taken as guide by ' 
the Moorish cavaliers, who had sallied from Granada, but had 
escaped from them among the mountains ; and, after much 
wandering, had found his way to Alcala by the signal fire. 

Notwithstanding the bustle and agitation of tlie moment, 
the Couht de Tendilla listened calmly and attentively to the 
account of the fugitive, and questioned 'him minutely as to 
the time of departure of'the Moors, and the direction and 
rapidity of their march. He saw that it was too late to 
prevent their incursion and ravage, but be determined to 
await them, and give them a warpi reception on tlieir return. 
His soldiers were always o& tho alert, and ready to take the 
field aji a moment’s wmaiiiig. Clioosing one hundred and fifty 
lancers, hardy and valiant men, well disciplined, and w(‘ll 
seasoned, as indeed, were all lus troops, he issuei forth quietly 
before breal< of day, and, descending through the delilcs of 
the mountains, stationed fils little fo»‘co in ambush in a deep 
barranca, ^or drj'’ chiumel «f a torrent, near liarziiia, three 
leagues only from Granada, on Ihc road by wliich the 
marauders would have to return. In the meantiino lie sent 
scouts to post themselves upon |lifiercnt heights, and look out 
for the approach of the enemy. • 

All day they remained couc«iled in th® ravine, and for^a 
great part of the following night; not a ttlrban, however, was 
to be seen, excepting now and then a peasant returing from 
his laboui*, or a solitary mitleteer lifiLstening towar ds Granada. 
ITio cavaliers of the coimt began to grow, restless and 
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impatient; they feared tiuit the enemy might have takeii 
some other route,- or might have receiveil intelligence of their 
ambuscade; and they iirg-cd him to abandon the enterprise, 
and return to Alcala. “ Wo are hero,” said tl;.ey, “nlmoet 
At the gates of the Moorish capital; our movements may have 
been descried, and, belbre we are aware, Granada may pour 
forth its legions of swift cavalry, and crusli us with an 
Oft’crwhelming force.” The Count da 'fendilla, however, per¬ 
sisted in 1 eniaiiiing until Ilia scouts should come in. • AlxMit 
two houi-s belbre daybreak there'wore signal fires on certain 
Mborisli watehtowers of the mountains. While tlie}’’ we?-© 
regarding theN(' with anxiety, the scouts came liurrying into 
the ravine. '"‘The Mom's arc approaAiiig,” said they; ** we 
have reconnoitred them noai* at hand. I'liey arc between one 
and two hundred strong, but encumbered with mjFiny prisoners 
" and much booty.” The Christian cavaliers laid tJieir oars to 
the ground, and heard the distant tramp of horses, and the 
tread of foot soldiers. I'liey mounted their horses, braced 
their shields, couched their lanec.s, and drew near to the 
entrance of the ravine wliere it opened upon the road. 

The Moors had succeeded in u aylaying and suqirising the 
Cliristian convoy on its way to Eaeza. They had captured a 
gi‘eat number of prisoners, male aud female, with great store 
of gold and jewels, and sumpter mules laden with rich mer¬ 
chandise. With these they had made a forced march oYer 
the dangerous jiarts of the \nount^ins, Imt now, being so near 
to Giimada, they fancied themsedves in perfect security. 
They loitered along tlie i-oad, therefore, irregulm'ly nud 
slowly, some singing, others laughing and exulting at having 
eluded the bc^asted vigilance of the Count deTcndilla; while 
ever and anon was heard the plaint of some female captive 
bewailing the jeoparfly ol' her honour, and the heavy sighing 
of the mci chant at bchol^ling his- property in the grasp ©f 
ruthless sjjoiler.s. 

■ The Clount do Tendilla waited until some of the escort had 
passed the ravine; then, giving the signal for assault, his 
cavaliers set up loud shouts aud cries, and chaiged furiously 
hilo the centre of the foe. 'Kie obscurity of the place and 
the hour added to*the teiTors of the surprise. ^ The Moors 
were thrown into confusion. Home rallied, fought despe¬ 
rately, and fell covered with wounds. Thirty-six were killed, 
•nd fifty-five were made prisoners; the rest, under cover of 
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the darkness, i^ade their escape to the rocks and defiles of 
the mountains. The good count unbound the prisoners, glad- 
dening Ihc hearts of the merchants by restoring to them 
their merchandise; the female captives, also, regained the 
* jewels of which they had been despoiled, excepting such aS 
had been, lost beyond recovery. Forty-five saddle horses of 
the choice,]larbary breed remained, as captured spoils of the ’ 
Moors, • together with costly armour and booty of varion^ 
kindg. • Having collected ewrything in haste, an^ arranged 
his cavalgada, the count utged his way with all speed , for 
iUeala la Kcah le.st ho should be pursued and overtaken by 
the Moors of Granada. As he wound up the steep ascent to 
his mduntaiii city, the inhabitants poured forth to meet him 
with shouts of jo 3 ^ Ttis triumph was doubly enhanced by 
being received at the gates of the citt’’ by his w*ife, the 
daughter of thb Marquis of Villena, a lady of distinguished • 
merit, whom he had not seen for two years, that he had been 
^parated from his home by tlie arduoiLs duties of these iron wars. 


CHAPTER LXXXVII. 

Kino Boabdil found that his diminislfed tciritory was too 
closely overlooked by Christian fortresses, like Alcala la Real, 
and too strictly watched by vigilant alcaj’^des, like the Count 
of Tendillu, to be able to maintain itself by internal resources. 
His foraging expeditions jvere liable to b(i intercepted and 
defeated; while the ravage of the vega had swept off every¬ 
thing pn which the city depended for future sustenance, lie 
felt tJie w'ant of a seaport, tlirough which, as formerly, he 
might keep open a communication with Afric*, and obtain 
noinlbrcements and supplies from bej'ond the' seas. All tlm 
ports and harbours were in the hands of the fJhristians, and 
Omnada auid its remnant tof dependent territory were com¬ 
pletely landlocked. • 

In«this emergency, the attention of Boabdil was called by 
circumstances to the seaport of^ Salobrofia. This redoubtable 
town has abeady been mentioned in this chronicle as a place 
deemed impregnable by the Moors; insonmeh that their kii^s 
■were accustomed, in time of peril, to Peep their treasures 
in its ^citadel. It was, situate-on a high rocky hill, 
^viding one of those rifth littl« vega.s, or plains, whicli 
lie open to the Mediterranean, ‘but run, like deep, gi'eeu 
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bays, into tJie stern bosoms of the mountains. The vega was 
covered with bcautitul vegebition; witb rice and cotton, with 
groves of oranges, citrons, figs, and mulberries, and with 
gardens enclosed by hedges of reeds, of aloes, argl the Indian 
fig. Running streams of cool Avatcr, from the springs and 
snows of the Sierra Ne^’^ada, kept this delightfid valley con¬ 
tinually fresh and verdant; while it was almost locked up by 
jflgiOuntaiii barriers and lofty promontories that stretched faf 
into the sea. •* 

Through the centre of this rich -vega the rock of Salo- 
brLila reared its rugged back, nearly dividing the plain, and 
advancing to the margin of the sea, with just a strip of sandy 
beach at its foot, laved by the blue>waves of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

The town covered Ibc ridge and sides of the rocky bill, and 
was fortified by strong walls and tow(‘rs, wliile on the highest 
and most precipitous part stood the citadel, a huge castle that 
seemed to form a part of the living rock, the massive ruins of 
which, at the present day, attract the gaze of the traveller, as 
he winds his way far below' along the road Avhicli passes 
through the vega. 

This important foiTress had been intrusted to the command 
of Don Francisco Kamirez do Madrid, captain general of the 
artillery, and the most scientific of all the Spanish leaders. 
That experienced veteran, however, w’as wnth the king at 
Cordova, having left a valiant^ cavalier as alcayde of the place. 

Boabdil cl Cliico had full informalioii of the state of the 
garrison and the absence of its commander. Putting himself 
at the head of a powerful force, therefore, he depurU'd from 
Granada, and. made a rapid march through the mountains, 
hoping, by this sudden mov ement, to seize upon Salobreila 
before King Ferdinand could come to its assistance. 

• The inhabitants of Salobrena w^rc Mudexarcs, or Moors, 
who had sworn allegiance to the Ohristiaus. Still, when they 
heard the sound of the Moorish drams and trumpets,' and 
beheld the squadrons of their ^countrymen advancing across 
the vega, their hearts-ycanicd tow'ards the standard of their 
na]t^on and their faith. A tumuk arose in the place, llie popu¬ 
lace shouted the name of Boabdil el Chico, an,d, throwing 
open the gates, admitted him within the walls. 

The Christian garrison was too 'few in number to contend 
for the ^possession of the town. They retreated to the citadel 
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and shut themselves up within its massive walls, which were 
considered impregnable. Here they maintained a desperate 
defence, hoping to hold out until succour should arrive from 
tlie neighboif'iiig fortresses. 

* • The tidings that Salobrena was invested by the Moorish 
king, spread along the sea coast, and filled the Christians ^ 
with alarm. Don kVancisco Enriques, uncle of the king, 
commanded the city of 4'elcz Malaga, about twelve Icaguos 
distant* but separated liy rai^ges of those vast rooky moun¬ 
tains which arc piled aldug‘the Merlitenunean, and tower in 
steep promontories and precipices above its waves. • 

Don Francisco summoned the aleavdes of his district to 
hasten with him to the ]^|[?lief of this important fortress. A 
number of cavaliers and f their retainers ariswejvd to his call, 
among wholly was Fernabdo Feroz del JPulgar, surnamed El 
de lasHa5»sihas,’(he of the exploits) the same who hud signal- * 
ized himself in a foray by elevating a handkerchief on a lance 
for a banner, and leading on liis disheartened comrades to 
victory. As soon as Don Francisco beheld a little band 
collected round him, he set out with all speed for Salobrcna. 
The marcli was rugged and severe ; climbing and descending 
immense mountains, and sometimes winding along the edge 
of giddy precipices, with' the surges of the sea raging far 
below. When Don Francisco arrived with his followers at 
the lofty promontory that stretches along one side of tho 
little vega of SalobrtM'ia, 1 ||li! looked dowai witli sorrow and" 
anxiety ujkui a Moorish aimy of great force encamped at the 
foot of tho fortress ; whi^Je kfoorish banners on Aarioiis parts 
of the w’^all showed that the town wus already in possession of 
tho infidels. A solidary Christian standai’d aloftc floated on 
the top of the castle keep, indicating that the brave garrison 
were hemmed up in their rock-built nitadel. 

Don Francisco found it •inpossibjie, with his small force, to 
make any impression on tlie «amp of the Moors, or to get to 
the relief of the castle. He statjonod his little baJid upon a 
rocky height neai* the sea, where they were safe from the 
assaults of the enemy. The sight o# his fi-iendl}' banner 
waving in their ncig'hbourhoftd cheeredn the heart of 
garrison, aqd he conveyed to them assurance of speedy 
succour from tho king. jIn the meantime, Feniando Perez 
del Pulgar, who always burned to ^distinguish himself by bold 
and striking exploits, in the course of a prowling exj\pdition 
along tlie borders of the Moorish camp, remarked a postern 
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gate of the castle opening upon the steep part of tlic I’ocky 
hill, which looked tow ards the mountains. A sudden thought 
flashed upon the daring mind of Pulgar. “ Wlio will follow 
my banner/’ said he, “ and make a dash for yon^r postern?’’ 
A bold'-i^roposition, in time of warfare, never wants for boh?, 
^spirits to accept it. Seventy resolute men immediately 
'^tepped forward. Pulgar put himself at their head. They 
cut their Avay suddenly through a xveak part of the camp, 
fought up to the gate, wJiicli was eagerly thrown opep to 
receive them, and succeeded in t^tfeoting theii* entrance, into 
tlni fortress before the alarm of their attempt had spre£\d 
throi^h the Moorish army. 

The garrison was roiLscd to new spirit by this unlooked-for 
reinforcement, and w^erc enabled to make a more vigorous. 
resistance. The Milors bad intelligthice, however, that there 
was a groat scarcity of w’ater in the Castle; and'they exulted 
in the idea that this additional number of w’urriors would 
soon exhaust the cisterns, and compel them to surrender* 
Wlien Pulgar heard of this hoj^c entertained by the enemy, 
he caused a bucket of watc'i* to be lowered from the battlo- 
ments, and tlmew' a silver cup in bravado to the MooriS. 

The situation of the garrison, however, was daily growing 
more and more critical. They suffered greatly from thirst; 
while, to tantalize them in their sufferings,, they beheld 
limpid streams windiiig in abundance through the green plain 
below them. They began to fear that all succour w’ould 
amve too late, when one day they beheld a little squadron of 
vessels far at sea, but standing loAvards the shox’c. There 
wa^ some doubt at first wliether it might not be a hostile 
armament frt*m Africa; but, as it apjiroachcd, they descried, 
to their great joy, the banner of Castile. 

It was a reinforccmenlH, brought iji all haste by the governor 
of the fortress, Don Francisco tUamirez. The squadron 
anchored at a steep rocky island, which rises from the very 
margin of the smooth sandy beach, directly in front of tlie 
rock of oalobrefia, and stretches out into the sea. On this 
island Ramirez landed his men, and was as strongly posted as 
if in a fortress. His force was^tpo scanty to attempt a battle j 
but he assisted to h&rass and distract the beseigers. When¬ 
ever king Boabdilmadc an attack upon the, fortress, his cami> 
was* assailed, on one side by the troops of Ramirez, who 
lauded, from their island, and, on another, by those of Hon 
Francisco Enriquez, who swept down from their rock; w'hilc 
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Fernando del Pulgar kept up a fierce defence from every 
tower and battlement of the castle. The attention of the 
Moorish*king was diverted, also, for a time, by an ineffectual 
attempt to fslievo the little port of Adra, that had recently 
* flfeclared in his favour, but had been recaptured for th« Cliri^ 
tians by Cidi Yahye and his son Alnayer. Thus the unlucky^ 
Boabdil, bewildered on every hand, lost all the advantage that* 
he had gained by his rapid march from Granada. While he wgjs 
yet besieging the obstinate cifcidel, tidings were brought him, 
that King Ferdinand wasf in'fuU march, with a powerful host, 
to its assistance. There was no time for fui*thcr delay. He 
made a furious attack.,with all his forces, upon the castle, but 
was ii^ain repulsed b^ Pulgar and his coadjutors; wiien, 
•abandoning tlie siege in despair, he retreated mth his army, 
lest King Ferdinand sliofild get betwecn'him and his capital. 
On his way to Grartada, however, he in some sort con^^ * 
soled himself for his late disappointment, by overrunning a 
part of the territories and possessions lately assigned to hi» 
uncle El Zagal, and to Cidi Yahye. He defeated their al- 
caydes, destroyed several of tlicir fortresses, burnt their 
villagesand, leaving the country behind him, reeking and 
smoking with his vengeance*, returned," with considerable 
booty, to repose himself within the w’alls of the Alhambra. 


CHAPTER LXXXVHI. 

Scarcely had Boabdil ^ensconced himself in his capital^ 
when ,King Ferdinand, at the head of seven thousand horse, 
and twenty thousand foot, again appeared in the vega. He 
had set out in all haste from Cordova, to the rSlief of Salo- 
brena; but hearing on his march, that the siege was raised, he 
turned with his army, to make a second ravage round tho 
■w’alls of devoted Granada, •llis present forage lasted fifteen 
days, in the course of which^cveiything that had escaped his 
former desolating visit w’as so completely destroyed, that 
scarcely a green thing, or a livipg animal, was left on the face 
of the land. The Moors sallied frequently, and fought despe-: 
rately in defence of tlicir fields; but the #woik of destructi^on 
was accomplished, imd Granada, once thfc queen of gardens, 
was left feTirrounded by a desert. 

Prom hence Ferdinand imarchqid to crush a conspiracy) 
which had lately manifested itself in the cities of (juadix. 
Baza and Almeria. These recently conquered places had 
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entcrt‘(l into secret correspondence with King Boabdil, inviting 
him to march to their gates, promising to rise upon the 
Christian garrisons, seize upon the citadels, and surrender 
themselves into- his power. The Mai-quis op Villcna had 
reeeiv^^ notice of the conspiracy, and suddenly thrown him- 
, self, with a large force, into thiudix. Under pretence of 
jnaking a review of the inliabitants, he made them sally forth 
kito the fields before the city. When the whole Moorish 
population, capable of bearings anus, was thus without the 
walls, lie ordered the gates to be closed. He then permitted 
them to enter two by two, and thi’ec by tlu’ce, and to take 
forth their wives and children, and effects. The houseless 
Moors were fain to make themselves?temporary hovels,' in the 
gardena and orchards about the eityi: They were clamorous in 
their complaints at f)oing thus excluded from their homes ; but 
were told, they must wait w’ith patieneo, uutil the charges 
against them could be investigated, and the pleasure of the 
king be known.* 

"V^ien Ferdinand arrived at Giiadix, he found the unhappy 
Moors in thohr cabins, among tin* orchards. 'i’'hey complained 
bitterly of Ukj deception that had been practised upon them, 
and implored permission to return into the cit}-, and live’ 
pc'uceably in their dwellings, as' had been promised them in 
their articles of capitulation. 

King Ferdinand listened graciously to their complaints. 

“ My friends,” said he, in r(‘ply, I am informed, that there 
*has been a conspiracy among you, to kill my aleayde and 
garrison, and to take part with my enemy, tlie King of Gra¬ 
nada. I shall make a thorough investigation of this conspi¬ 
racy. Thost' among y on, wlio shall be proved innocent, shall 
be restored to their dwellings: but the guilty shall incur the 
penalty of their offences. As I .wish, liowevcr, to proceed 
with m(aTy as well as .justice, 1 now give you your choice, 
either to depart at once, without further question, going wher- 
evei- you plea. e, and taking with you your families and effects, 
under an assmnneo of safety, or to deliver uj) tliose who are 
guilty; not one of whom, I give you my word, shall escape 
pimislimcnt.” « 

WluMi the people of Giiadix heard this, tbey communed 
among themselves, ‘‘ and, as most of them,” .says the worthy 
Agapida, “ were either culpable, V>r feared to be considered so,' 
they eeeeptecbthc alternative, and dejiarted .sorrowfully, they, 
*^Zurita, lib. xx.*cap. 85. Cura dc los Palacios^ cap. 97. 
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and their wives, and their little ones.” “ Thus,” in the words 


of Uiat excellent and contemporary historian, Andres Bernaldcs, 
commonly called the Curate of Los Palacios, “ thus did tluj 
kitij' deliver jpuadix from the hands of the enemies of omr holy 
liiilh, after seven hundred atid seventy years, that'it Imd be^ 
ill their possession, even since the time of lloderick the Goth ; 
and this w;is one of the mysteiies of our Lord, who would not 
consent that the city should remain longer in power of the 
Moors.’.' A piouS and sage iftinark, which is quoted with pe¬ 
culiar api)rohation by th» mA rtliy Agapida. 

. King Ferdinand ofiered similar alternatives to the MoorsTof 


Bazii, Almeria, and other cities, accused of participation in 
this ct)nspiracy; who gjcmerally preferred to abandon their 
homes, rather tlian incur tlic risk of an investigation. Most 
of tliem r(dinquishcd Spain, as a country Vhere they could no 
longer live iiT ffccurity jmd indej)endence, and departed with 
their families for Africa ; such as remained were suffered to 




live iji villages and hamlets and other unwallcd platjes.* 
AVhile Ferdinand was thus oceupied at Gauilix, dispensing jus¬ 
tice and mercy, and receiving cities in exchange, the old 
monarch, Muley Abdallah, siiniann-d ElZagal, appeared before 
him. lie was haggard with care, and iilmost crazed with j}assion. 
He had found his little tcrritoiy of Aiidm-ax, and his two 
thousand subjects, as difficult to govern as had beeji the dis¬ 
tracted kiiigdom of Granada. The charm, which had bound 
the Moors to him, was broken,^ when he ajipearcd in arrns 
imder the banner of Feraiiiand. I le had returned from his 


inglorious campaign, with his petty army of two hundred men, 
followed by the execrations of the people of Granada, and the 
secret repining of those he had led into tluj licld. >Jo sooner had 
his subjects heard of the successes of Boabdil el’Cliico, than they 
seized their arms, assembled tumultuoiKly, declaredfor the young 
monarch, threatening the Ik'c of Fil Zagal.f The unfortunate 
old king had with difficulty <ivade(l their fury; and this last 
lesson seemed entirely to have cured him of .his ])assioii for 
sovereignty. Ho now cjitrcatpd' Ferdinand to purchase the 
towns and castles, and otlu'i* possessions, which Jiad been 
granted to him; olTcriiig them at a lowi rate, and begging 
safe passag(j, for himself and his follovvefs, to Africa. King 
Ferdinand graciously complied with his wishes. He purchased 

* Garibay, lil). xiii. cap. ab. ,Pulgar, lib. iii. cap. 132. 
t Gura de los Palacios, cap. 97. • 
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of him three and twenty towns and villages, in tifie valleys of 
Andarax and Alhauren, for which he gave him five millions of 
maravedis. El Xagal relinquished his right to one lialf of the 
salinas, or saltpits, of Maleha, in favour his hj -other-in-law, 
Cidi Ydhye. Ha^'ing thus disposed of his petty empire and 
, possessions, he packed up all his treasure, of which he had a 
^eat amount, and, followed by many Moorish families, passed 
ever to Africa.'*^ 

And htere let ns cast an eye "beyond the present period of 
our chronicle, and trace the remaihing career* of El Zagal. 
Ilis short and turbulent reign, and disastrous end, would 
afford a wholesome lesson to unprincipled ambition, were not 
all ambition of the kind fated to ^e blind to precept imd 
example. When he an-ived in Africa, instead of meeting 
with kindness and 'sympathy, he Was seized jind thrown in 
prison by the King of Fez, as though he had been • his vassal. 
He was accused of being the cause of the dissensions and 
downfal of the kingdom of Granada, and the accusation being 
proved to the satisfaction of the King of P’cz, he condemned 
the.unhappy El Zagal to perpetual darkness. A basin of 
glowing copper was passed before lus eyes, which effectually 
destroyed his sight. His wealth, which had probably been 
the secret cause of these cruel mehsiu-es, was confiscated and 
seized upon by bis opin-essor, and El Zagal was thrust forth, 
blind, helpless, and destitute, upon the world. In this wret¬ 
ched condition, the late Moorish monarch gi-oped his way 
through the regions of Tingitania, until he reached the city of 
Velez de Gomera. 'fhe King of Velez had formerly been his 
ally, and felt some movement of compassion at his present 
altcrtid and'alvject state. He gave him food and raiment, and 
suffered him to remain unmolested in his dominions. Death, 
which sf) often hurries '6ff tlio prosperous and happy from the 
midst of uiitastod pleasures, spaies, on the other hand, the 
miserable,.'to drain the last drop of his cup of bitterness. El 
Zagal dragged out a wretched existence of many years; in the 
city of Velez. He wandered . about, blind and disconsolate, 
an object of mingled'seorn and pity, and bearing above his 
raiment a parchment, on which was written in Arabic, 
“This is the unfortunate King of Andalusia.”!., 

* Conde, part iv. cap. 41. 

+ Marmol de Kobelionc Mjjur. lib.’i, cap. 16. Pedrara Hist. Granat. 
p. iii. cap. 4. <3uarcz, Hist, de Obispados de Giiadiz y Baza, cap. 10. 
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CHAPTER LXXXa. 

Hoiv:isthystrcnj^th departed, oh Granada! how is thjjF 
beauty withefed and despoiled, oh city of groves^ and forat- 
^tains! The commerce, thiit*once thronged thy streets, is at 
an end; the merchant no longer hastens to thy gates, with , 
the luxuries of foreign lands. The cities, which once paid 
thee ti ibute, are wrested di’orn thy sway; the chivahy, whicii 
filled,tli^’ vivaiTanibla witli tha sumptuous pageantry of war, 
have fallen in- iriany batfles! The Alhambra stiU real’s its 
riicldy towers from the midst of groves; but melancholy 
_ rcigi^ in its marble halls, and the monarch looks down form 
his lofty ’balconies upep a naked waste, where once had 
extended the blooming glories of the vega !'* ^ 

Such is the lament of the Moorish writtfns, over the lament¬ 
able state of tifanada, uniich remained a^mere phantom of its 
fonner greatness. The two ravagi’s of the vega, following so 
closely upon each other, had swept ofi' all the produce of the 
year, and the husbandman had no longer the heart to till the 
fiidrl, seeing that the ripening harvest only brought the 
spoiler to his door. 

During the winter season, King Ferdinand made diligent 
preparations for tlie last campaign, that was to decide the 
fate of Granada. As thi.s war was waged purely for tlie pro¬ 
motion of tjhic Christian faitli, he thought it meet its enemies 
should bear the expenses. ^ lie ^evied, therefore, a generm ^ 
contribution upon all the Jews throughout his kingdom, by 
synagqgues and districts, and obliged them to render in the 
proceeds at the city of Seville.* 

On the 11th of . April, Ferdinand and Isabella •departed for 
the Moorish frontier, with the solemn determination to lay 
close siege to Gi’anada, and never to tjuit its walls until they 
had planted the standard o6 the faith on. the towers of the 
Alhambra. Many of the nobles of the kingdom, pai ticularly 
those ^rom the parts remote from the scene of action, wearied 
by the toils of war, and foreseeing, that this would be a 
tedious siege, requiring patience and \<gilance, rather than 
hardy deeds of arms, were contented. with sending thgir 
vassals, whil^ they staid at home themselves, to attend to 
their domains. Many cities furnish cd soldiers at their cost, 
and the king took the field A^dth an army of Ibrty thousand 

* Garibay, lib. riii. cap. 39. • • 
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infantry, and ten thousand horse. The principal captains, 
who followed him in this campaign, were Roderigo JPonce de 
Leon, the Marquis of Cadiz, the master of Santiago, the Mar¬ 
quis of Villcna, the counts of Tondilla, Cifuent^e, Cahra, and 
UrenaJ^ and Don Alonzo de Aguilar. 4 - 

, Queen Isabella, accompanied b)' her son, the Prince Juan, 
.and by the princesses Juana, Maria, and Cathalina, her 
daughters, proceeded to Alcala la IV'al, the mountain fortress 
and strong-hold of the Count de-Tendilla. Hero she remained, 
to forward supplies to the army; and to be ready to repair to 
tfie camp, whenever her presence might bo required. 

The army of Ferdinand poured into the vega, by various 
defiles of the mountains, and on the '‘23rd of April, the royal 
tent was pitched at a village called Los Ojos dc Huescar, 
about a league and'h half from Granada. At the approach of 
this formidt'iblc force, the harassed unhabitams turned pale, 
and even many of the wuniors trembled, for they felt, that the 
last desperate struggle was at hand. 

Boabdil el Chico assembled his council iii the Alhambra, 
from the windows of which they could behold the Christian 
squadrons, glistening through clouds of dust, as they poured 
along the vega. 'The utmost eonfiision and consternation 
reigned in the council. Many of the members, terrified with 
the horroi-s impending over their families, advised Boabdil to 
_ tt^ow himself upon the generosity of the Christian monarch; 
even several of the bravest suggested the possibility of obtain¬ 
ing honourable terms. 

The wTizir of the city, Ahul Casim Ahdelmelic, was called 
upon to report the state of tho public means, for sustenance 
and defence^ There w'cre sufficient provisions, he said, for a 
few months’ supply, independent of what might exist in the 
possession of merchants^, and othcxrich inhabitants. “ But of 
what avail,” said he, “ is a temporary provision against ,the 
sieges of the Castilian monarch, which arc interminable ?” > 

He produced, also, the lists of men capable of bearing 
arms. “The number,” said.he, “is great; but what can be 
expected from mere ftitizen soldiers ? They vaunt and menace 
time of safety, t None are eo arrogant when the enemy is 
at a distance; but when the din of war thunders at their 
gates, they hide themselves in terror.” 

When Muza heard these w(J<rds, he rose with generous 
'* “What reason* have we,” said he, “to despair? 
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The blood of those illustrious Moors, the ancient conquerors 
of Spain, still flows in our veins. Let us be true to ourselves, 
and forttine will again be with us. We have a A^eteran force, 
both horse a|id foot, the flower of our chivalry; seasoned in 
’far, and scarred in a thousand battles. As to the iwmltitudfi 
of our citizens, spoken of so slightly, Avhy should we doubt 
their valoqr ? There are tAventy thousand young men, in the' 
fii’c of youth, for \yliom ^ will engage, that, in the defence f/t 
their homes, they*will rival tj^e most hardy \’^etcrana» Do we 
want provisiops ? Our houses'are fleet, and our horsemen daring 
in foray. Let them scour and scourge the country of those 
apostate Moslems, Avho have surrendered to the Christians. 
Let them make inroads ^iito the lands of our enemies. We 
shall soon see them returning Avith cavalgadas to our gates ; 
and to a soldier, there is no morsel so svfeet as that‘wrested 
with hjird fij^uling tVom.the foe.” • 

Boabdil el Chico, though he Avantdd firm and durable 
courage, was readily excited to sudden emotions of bravery. 
He caught a glow of resolution from the noble ardour of 
Muza. “ Do w'hat is needful,” said he to his commanders : 

“ into your hands I confide the common safety. You arc the 
protectors of the kingdom ; and, with th<? aid of Allah, will 
revenge the insults of our religion, the d(?ath8 of our friends 
and relations,, and the soitows and sufferings heaped upon 
our land.”* 

To CYiivy one Avas now assigned his separntc duty. T!t&* 
wazir had charge of the fu-ms and provisions, and the en¬ 
rolling of the people. Muza Avas to command the cavalry, to 
defend the gates, and !o take the lead in all sallies and 
skirmishes. Naim lleduan and Mohammed •Aben Zayda 
were his adjutants; 'Abdel Kerim Zegri, and* the other cap¬ 
tains, were to guard thg walls; aod the alcaydes of the 
alcazaha, and of the red towers, had command of the for¬ 
tresses. * ^ • 

Nothing now was heard hut the din of arms,.and the bustle 
of preparation. ITie Moorish spirit, quick to catch fire, was 
immediately in a flame; and tlie popularce, in the excitement 
of the moment, set at naught# the powe^ of the Christians. 
Muza was ii^all parts of the city, infusing* his own generdus 
zeal into, the bosoms of the soldiery. The young cavaliers 
rallied round liim as their f modelthe veteran warriors re- 

* Conde. • 
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gardcd him with a soldier's admiration: the vulgar throng 
followed him with shouts ; and the helpless part of the inha¬ 
bitants, the old men and the women, hailed him with bless¬ 
ings as their protector. ft 

• On tile first appearance of the Christian army, "the principal 
gates of the city had been closed, and secured with bars, and 
’ bolts, and heavy chains. Muza now ordered t}iem to be 
thrown open. “ To me and my ,cavaliers,” said he, “ is 
intrusted fithe defence of the gatgs: our bodies shall be their 
barriers.” He stationed at each gate a strong jpiard, chosen 
from his bravest men. His horsemen were always com¬ 
pletely armed, and ready to mount at a moment's warning. 
Their steeds stood saddled and caparisoned in the stables, 
with lance and buckler beside them. On the least approach 
of the chemy, a squi,dron of horse gathered wdthin the gate, 
ready to dart forth like the bolt fEoin the thunder cloud. 
Muza made no empty bravado, or haughty threat .* he was 
more terrible in deeds than in words : and executed daring 
exploits, beyond even the vaunt of the vainglorious. Such 
was the present champion of the Moors. Had they possessed 
many such warriors, or had Muza risen to power at an earlier 
period of the war, the fate of Granada might have been 
deferred, and the Moor, for a long time, have maintained his 
throne within the walls of the Alhambra. 


CHAPTER XC. 

Though Granada was shorn of its glories, and nearly 
cut off froii all external aid, still its mighty castles and 
massive bulwarks seemed to set all attack at defiance. Being 
the last retreat of Moorish power, it had assembled within its 
walls tlie remnants of the ai-mies ,that had contended, step by 
step, with the invaders, ifi the^r gradual conquest of the land. 
All that remained of high bom and high bred chivalsy was 
here. All tliat was loyal hnd patriotic ^vas roused to activity 
by the common danger; and Granada that had so long been 
lulled into inactioi^ by vain hQpes of security, now assumed a 
ibraiidable aspect in the hour of its despair. 

Ferdinand saw, that any attempt to subdue fhe city by 
* main force would be perilous and bjpody. Cautious in bis policy, 
and fond of conquests gainbd by art rather than by valour, he 
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resorted to the plan, which had been so successful with Baza, 
and determined to reduce the place by famine. For this pur¬ 
pose, his armies penetrated into the very hem’t of the Alpux- 
aiTas; and ravaj^ed the valleys, and sacked and 'burived the 
^bwns upon which the city depended for its supplies. Scout¬ 
ing parties, also, ranged the mountains behind Granada, and • 
captured every casual convoy of provisions. The Moors bei 
came more daring as their situation became more, hopeless. 
Nc\1jr liad Ferdinand experienced such vigorous sallies and 
assaults. Muza, at the head of his cavalry, liai-rassed the 
borders of the csimp, and even penetrated into the interior, 
makiiig sudden spoil and ravage, and leaving his course to be 
traced by the woimded ?lnd slain. To protect his camp from, 
these assaults, Ferdinand fortilied it with, deep trenches and 
strong bulwarks. It was of a quadrangulai* form, divided • 
into streets, liltc a city, the ti’oops bebig quartered in tents, 
and in booths, constructed of bushes and branches of trees. 
Wlien it was completed, Queen Isabella cnuie in state, with 
all her court, and the priticc imd princesses, to be present at 
the siege. This was intended, as on former occasions, to re¬ 
duce the besi(?gcd to despair, by showing the determination 
of the sovereigns to residp in the cam]) until the city should 
surrender. Immediately after her arrival, the queen rode 
forth, to survey the canij) and its environs. ^Vherever she 
went, shcwjis attended by a splendid retinue; and all " 
commanders vied with eacll otliA* in the pomp and ceremony 
•with vliich they received her. Nothing w'as heard from 
moriihig until night but siiouts and acclamations, and bursts of 
martial music ; so that it appeared to the Moor# as if a con¬ 
tinual festival and triumph reigned in the Christian camp. 

The aiiival of the queen, howevc];, and the menaced obsti¬ 
nacy of the siege, had no effect in damping the fire of the 
Moorish diivalry. Muza iiispired tlio youthful ^varriors with 
the inost devoted heroism. We have nothing left to fight 
for,” said he, ‘‘ but the gi’ouud stand on: when tliis is 
lost, wc cea.so to have a country aud aijamc.” 

Finding the Christian king, forebore to make an attack, 
Muza incited his cavaliers to challenge tfie youthful chivairy 
of the ChrifJtiau army to single combat, or partial skirmishes. 
Scarcely a day passed without gallant conflicts of the kind, iir 
sight of the city and the camp. Tfte comhatai^ rivalled each 
other in the splendour of their armour imd array, as Veil as 
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in the prowess of their deeds. Their contests were more like 
the stately ceremonials of tilts and tournaments, than the 
rude combats of the field. Ferdinand soon pf rccived that 
they lyaimated the lierj’^ Moors ^vith fresh zeal and courage, ^ 
while they cost the liv’es of many of his bravest cavaliers : he 
"again, therefore, forbade the aceeptance of any individual 
challenges; and ordered that aU partial encounters should be 
avoided. , The cool and stern policy of the Catholic sovcreigii 
bore hard upon the generous' spirjts of either army; but 
rojused the indignation of the Moors, when they found they 
were to be subdued in this inglorious manner. “ Of what 
avail,’’ said they, “ is chivalry and heroic valour ? the.crafty 
monai’ch of the Christians has no magntinimity in warfare: 
he seek.s to subdue v.s tlirough the weakness of our bodies, but 
shuns to encounter the courage of our souls! 

CHAI'TER XCI. 

When the Moorish knights beheld, that all courteous 
challenges wx*rc unavailing, tluy sought various means to 
provoke the Christian warriors to the held. Sometimes a 
body of them, fleetly mounted, W 9 uld gallop up to the skirts 
of the camp, and try who should hurl his lancc farthest 
within the barriers; leaving his name inscribed on it, or a 
■'-J'.lel aflfixed to it, containing some taunting defiance. These 
bravadoes caused great irritation ; but still the Spanish war¬ 
riors were restrained by the prohibition of the king. 

Among the Moorish cavaliers was one named Tarfc, re- 
noAViied Ibr his great strength and daring spirit; but whose 
courage partook of fierce audacity rather than chivalric he¬ 
roism. In one of these,, sallies, when they were skirting the 
Christian camp, this arrogant M6or outstripped his com¬ 
panions, overleaped the barriers,’ and galloping close to the 
royal quarters, lanched his lance so far within, that it re¬ 
mained quivering in the earth, close by the pavilions of the 
sovereigns. The roytil guards rushed forth in pursuit; but 
the Moorish horsemen were already bcyojid the camp, and 
scouring in a cloud of dust for the city. Upon wresting the 
lance from the earth, a lal)el was found upon it, importing 
'’that it was intended for the queen. 

Nothing could equal thb* indignation of the Christian war¬ 
riors ut the msolence of tlic bravado, when they heard to 
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whom the discourteous insult was offered. Fernando Perez 
del Pulgp,r, surnamed “ he of the exploits,” was present, and 
resolved not. to be outbraved by his daiing infidel. “Who 
will stand me,” said he, “ in an cnterj)rise of desperate 
^iperil? ” The Chi-istian caValiers well knew the harcfiraineSl 
valour of del Pulgar ; yet not one hesitated to step forward., 
He chose' fifteen companions, all men of powerful arm au^ 
dauntless heart. In the dvad of the night he led them forth from 
the eamp, and approached the^city cautiously mitil htfarrived at 
a postern gate, which opeifed iipou the Darro, and was guarded by 
fiaot soldiers. The guards, little thinking of such an unwonted and 
partial attack, were for the jnost part asleep. The gate was forced, 
and d confused and chiiucc-medley skirmish ensued. Fer¬ 
nando del Pulgar stopped not to take part in thp afiiny. 
Putting spuijjp to his horse, he galloped furiously Ibrough the 
streets, stidkiiig fire out of the stones at every bound. ' 
Arrived at the principal mosquti, he sprang from his horse, 
and, kneeling at the portal, took possession of the edifice as 
a Christian chapel, dedicating it to the blessed Virgin. In 
testimony of the ceremony, ho took a tablet, wdiich he had 
brought with him, on which was inscribed i]i huge letters, 

“ Ave Maria,'’ and iiailt‘d it to the door of the mosque with 
his dagger. Tliis dome, lie rcmouiiti’d his steed, and galloped 
back to the gate; the alarm had been given ; the city was in 
an upi’oai;; soldiers were gathering from every direction; 
they were astonished at seeing ^ Clinstian w'an*ior speemng " 
from the interior of the city. Fcrnauclo del Pulgar, overturn- 
ing s#me, and cutting d^wn others, rejoined his companions, 
who still maintained possession of the gate by dint of hard 
fighting, and they jail made good their rctreat*to the camp. 
The Moors were at a loss to conjecture the* meaning of this 
wild and apparently fruitless assaultf; but great was tlieii* cx- 
asperatiou, when on the ifbllowin^ day they discovered the 
trophy of hardihood and prow’css, the Ave Maria, thus 
elevated in the very centre of tlje city. Tht mosque, thus 
boldly sanctified by Fernundp del Pulgar, -was eventually, 
after the captui'e of Granada, converted into a cathcdial.^* 

• « 

* In comuj^emoration of this daring feat, the Emperor Charlef V., 
in after years, conferred on Pulgar and his descendants the right of se¬ 
pulture in that church, and the privileges of sitting in the choir during 
high mass. This Fernando l^rcx del .Pulgar was a man of lettera, as 
well aa arms; and inscribed to CharleaY. a siunmaty of th%achieve- 
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CIIAPTEll XCII. 

The royal encampment lay at such a distanc^ from Gra¬ 
nada, that the gcmoral aspect of the city only could be seen, 
as it rdse gracefully from the vega, covering the sides of the ' 
^ hills with ])alaces and towers. Queen Isabella had expressed 
' an earnest desire to behold, nearer at hand, a place, the 
t>eauty of which was so renowned throughout the world.; 
and the Marquis of Cadiz, with >his accustomed courtesy, pre- 
paied a great militaiy escort and guard, to protect his consort 
aii'd the ladies of the court, while they enjoyed this perilonis 
gratification. 

It was on the morning after the cvimt recorded in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, that a magnificent and powerful train issued 
fortli from tlic C'hristiaii camp. The advanced guard was 
composed of legions of cavalry, hciaVily arnu'd, that looked 
like moving masses polished steel. Then came the king and 
queen, with the prince and princesses, and the ladies of the 
court, surrounded by the royal body guard, sumptuously 
an*ayed, composed of the sons of the most illustrious houses 
of Spain. After these was the rear guard, composed of a 
pow'crful force of horse and foot; for the fiower of the army 
sallied forth that day. The Moors gazed with feaiful admi¬ 
ration at this glorious pageant, wherein the pomp of the 
court was mingled w'itli the terrors of the camp. * It moved 
"tflong in a i*adiant line across the vega, to the melodious 
thunders of martial music ; while banner, and plume, and 
silken scarf, and rich brocade, gave .p gay and gorgeous-iielief 
to the grim visage of iron war that luik(ul ])cnoath. 

The army friovcd towards the hamlet of Zubia, built on the 
skirts c f the mountains, to the left of Granada, and command¬ 
ing a view of tlie Alhauibra, and tlic most beautiful quarter 
of the city. As they approaclKuhthe hamlet, the Marquis of 
Villena, the Count Urena, and iDon Alonzo dc Aguilar, filed 
off with their battalions, anil were soon seen glittering along 
the side of the mountain abovi^ the village. In the meantime, 
the Mai'quis of Cadiz,*^ the Count do Tcndilla, the Coimt do 

meuts ofGonsalvo of dordova, Bumamed the Great Captaiu, who Lad 
been one of hie comrades in arms. He is often confounded with Fer- 
])ando del Pulgar, historian and secretary to Queen Isabella. See note 
to Piilgar’s Cliron. of the Catfiolic Sovereigns, part iii. cap. 3. Edit. 
Yalencia, 1780. . 
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Cabra, and Don Alonzo Fernandez, senior of Alcandrcte and 
Montenjayor, drew up their forces in battle array on the 
plain below Ihe hamlet, presenting a living barrier of loyal 
chivaliy, between the sovereigns and the city. Thus securel;^ 

^ guarded, the royal party blighted, and entering one*of the 
houses of the hamlet, which had been prepared for tlicir re- , 
ception, cTijoyed a full view of tlie city from its terraced roofj 
The ladies of the court ^azed with delight at the red towers 
of tlie •iUhambrat rising fronr amidst shady gi-oves, bntieipat- 
iug the time when the Cafhofic sovereigns should be enthroned 
within its w^lls, and its courts shine with the splendour of 
Spanish chivalry. “ I'hc reverend prelates and holy friars, 
wij.o always surrounded <thc queen, looked with serene ’ satis¬ 
faction,” says b'ray Antonio Agapida^ “ at this .modem 
Babylon; cpjoying the triumph that awaited them, when 
tliese mosques and niiiiarcts should^ be converted into 
churches, and goodly priests and bishops should succeed to 
the infidel alfaquis.” 

When the Moors beheld the Cliristians thus dra\m forth 
in full array in the plain, they supposed it was to offer them 
battle, and they hesitated not to accept if. In a little while, 
the queen beheld a body of Moorish cavalry iiouriiig into the 
vega, the riders niaimgiiig their fleet and fiery steeds with 
admirable address. They were richly armed, and clothed in 
the most lu’illiant colours, and the (japaiigpwfa^f their stg^ds 
flamed with gold and cnyiroidqry. This was the favourite 
squadron of Muza, composed of the flower of the youthful 
cavaliijrs of Granada: otl^ers succeeded; some heavily armed, 
some d la (/rneta, with lance and buckler, and lastly came the 
legions of foot soldiers, with arqiiebuso and^ crossbow, and 
speai’ and cimeter. 

When the queen saw the army issuing fr’om the city, she 
sent to thq Mai*quis of Cachz, and .forbade any attack upon 
the enemy, or the acceptance *of any challenge to a skiraiish ; 
for she was loth that her curiosity should cosif the life of a 
single human being. . 

The marquis promised to obey, though sorely against his 
■will; and it grieved the spirit bf the Sjiaiiish cavaliers to. be 
obliged to remain with sheathed swords* while boarded by 
the foe. • Ibe Moors could not comprehend the meaning of, 
this inaction of the Christims, afteji having apparently invited 
a battle. They sallied several times from their rankf, and 
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approached near enough to discharge their ari'ows, hut the 
Christians were immovable. Many of the Moorish horsemen 
galloped close to the Christian ranks, brandishing their lances 
mid cimeters, and defying various cavaliers to single combat: 
but King Ferdinand had rigorously prohibited all duels 6f" 
^ the kind, and they dared not trangress his orders imder his 
yery eye. 

** While this grim and reluctant tranquillity prevailed along 
the Christian line, there rose a'lYiingled shout and sound of 
laughter, near the gate of the city. A Mooriish horseman, 
armed at all points, issued forth, followed by a rabble, who 
drew back as he approached the scene of danger. The Moor 
was more robust and brawny thaif was common with his 
countrymen. His vise., vas closed; he bore a large buckler 
and ponderous lance ; his ci meter was of a Damascus blade, 
and his richly-ornamented dagger was wrought by an artificer 
of Fez. He was known by his device to be Tarfe, the most 
insolent, yet valiant, of tlie Moslem warriors ; the same who 
had hurled into the ro^^al eanip his lance, inscribed to the 
queen. As he rode slowly along in front of the army; his 
very steed, prancing with fiery eye and distending nostril, 
seemed to breathe defiance to tlio Christians. But what were 
the feelings of the Spanish cavaliers, wl»en they beheld, tied 
to the tail of his steed, and dragged in the dust, the very 
.ir^miption, }^nria^ which Feniando Ferez del Pulgar 
had affixed to the door of 4he nvosque ! A burst of horror 
and indignation broke forth from tlie army. Fernando del 
Pulgar was not at hand to maintaimhis previous achievement, 
but one of his young companions in arms, Garcilasso de la 
Vega by name, putting spurs to his Imrsc, galloped to the 
hamlet Zubia, threw himself on his knees before the king, 
and besought permission to accept the defiance of this insolent 
infidel, and to revenge the insult (offered to our blessed Lady. 
The request was too pious to he^'cfused: Gaiaulasso remounted 
his steed; he' closed his holmc't, graced by four'sable plumes; 
grasped his buckler, of Rlemish workmanship, and his 
lance of matchless temper, and defied the haughty Moor in the 
nvidst of his career; A combjft took place, in view of the t^vo 
armies, and of the Castilian court. The Moor vas powerful 
»in wielding his weapons, and dexterous in managing his 
steed. He was of largea framed’than Garcilasso, and more 
completely atmed; and the Christians trembled for their 
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champion. The shock of their encounter was dreadful; their 
lances >fere shivered, and sent up splinters in the air. Gar- 
cilasso was firown back in the saddle, and his horse made a 
^■mde career before he coul4 recover his position,- gather up 
the reins, and return to the conflict. They now encountered 
each othei: with swords. The Moor circled round his oppo- • 
nent as a hawk circles -^dien about to make a swoop; hisr 
Arabian steed obayed his rider with matchless quic]^ness ; at 
every attack of the infidel, it •seemed as if tlie Christian knight 
must sink beneath his flashing cinicter. But if Garcilasso 
\fero inferior to him in power, he was superior in agility; 
many^f his blows he parried, others he received on his 
Flemish buckler, wliicl? was proof against the Damascus 
blade. The blood streamed from numerous wounds, received 
by either Wfirrior. The Moor, seeing his antagonist ex¬ 
hausted, avfiiled himself of his superior force; and, grap¬ 
pling, endeavoured to wrest him from his saddle. They 
both fell to earth; the Moor placed his knee on the breast of 
his victim, and, brandishing his dagger, aimed a blow at his 
throat. A cry of despair was uttered by the Christian war¬ 
riors, when suddenly they beheld- the Moor rolling lifeless 
in the dust! Garcilasso li/id shortened his sword, and, as his 
adversary raiscjd his arm to strike, had j)it‘rced him to the 
heart. It was a singidar and miraculous victoiy,” says 
Fray Aniflnio Agapida; “but the Chi'ifJM'h' knlgliij •i,«3 
armed by the sacrcid nature*of hA cause, and the holy Virgin 
gave him strength, like another David, to slay this gigantic 
chamfiion of the Gentiles.*’ 

The laws of chivalry were observed throughout the combat; 
no one interfered oir either side. Garcilasso- now despoiled 
his adversaiy ; then, rescuing the hply inscription of “ Ave 
Maria*’ from its degrading situation, he elevated it on the 
point of his sword, and bore it ofi' as a signal of triumph, 
amidst the rapturous shouts of the Christian army. 

The sun had now reached the meridian, an(f the hot blood 
of the Moors was inflamed by its rayfj, and by the sight of 
the defeat of their champion. ^ Muza ordered, two pieces of 
ordnance to open a fire upon the Clirislians. A confusion 
vras procluce*d in one part of their ranks. Muza called the 
chiefs of the army :—“ Let us waste no more time in empty 
challenges, let us charge ^poii tife enemy: he who assaults 
has always an advantage in the combat.” So sayilig, he 
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rushed forw'ord, followed by a large body of horse and foot, 
and chai’gcd so furiously upon the advance guard of the 
Christians, that he drove it upon the batlalioii of the Marquis 
«of Cadiz. -The gallant niarquis now considered himself ab-^- 
solved from all further obedience to the queen’s commands. 
He gave the signal to attack. “ Santiago!” was shouted 
•a,10ng the line, and he pressed forward to the encounter, 
with liis^ battalion of twelve hundred lances. The other 
cavaliers followed his example, and the battle instantly became 
general. 

Wlien the king and queen heheld the armies thus rushiiig 
to the combat, they threw themselves on their knees, and 
implored the Holy Virgin to protect her faithful warriors. 
The prince and pincess, the ladies of the comt, and the 
prelates and friars who w'cre present, did the same; and 
the effect of the pi>.ycrs of these illustrious and saintly per¬ 
sons was immediately apparent. The fierceness with which 
the Moors had rushed to tlio attack w’as suddenly cooled; 
they were bold and adroit for a skirmish, but unequal to the 
■vieteran Spaniards in the open field. A panic seized upon 
the foot soldiers ; they turned, mid took to flight. Muza and 
his cavaliers in \ain eiidcavovuvd to rally them. Some sought 
refuge in the mountains; but the gi'eatcr part fled to the 
city, in such confusion, that tlw'y overturned and trampled 
o'tirt!l-.'*^’nic Christians pursued them‘to the very 
gates. Upwards of two thousarfd were killed, woimdcd, or 
taken prisoners, and the two pieces of orcbiancc were brought 
off, as trophies of the victory. Not a Christian lance But was 
bathed tbatiday in the blood of an infidel.'^^ 

Such was the brief but sanguinary action which was known 
among the Christian warriors by the name of the Queen’s 
Skirmish; for when the Marquis of Cadiz w'aited upon her 
.majesty to apologise for breakiiigiier commands, h6 attributed 
the victory entirely to her presence. The queen, liowTver, 
insisted that all was owdng to her troops being led on by so 
valiant a commandei;' Her majesty had not yet recovered 
from her agitq-tion at beholdiqg so terrible a scene of blood- 
sked, thovgh certain veterans present pronounced it as gay 
and gentle a fight as-they had ever witnessed. 

* To commemorate this victory, the queen afterwards erected • 
a monastery in the village of Ziloia, dedicated to St. Frq.n- 

* Cura de loa Palacios. 
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cisco, wh^ still exists, and in its garden is a laurel planted 
by the hands of her majesty.* 


CHAPTER XCIII. 

• 

” 'The ravages of war had as yet spared a little portion of the 
vega of Gmiiada. A green belt of gardens and orchards still 
flourished round the city, extending along the banks of tlKS*^ 
Xeiiil ayd the Dawo. They l^ad been the solace and delight 
of tile inhabitants in their happier days, laiid contributed to 
their sustenance in this time of scarcity. Ferdinand dete/- 
mmed to make a final and exterminating ravage to the very 
walls of the city, so tha| there should not remain a single 
green thing for the sustenance of man or beast. The evening 
of a hot July day shone splendidly upoji ^lie Chiistian camp, 
which was ffi a bustle of preparation for the next da}'’s 
service, for desperate resistance was expeftted from the Moors. 
The camp made a glorious appearance in the setting sun. 
The warriors’ tents of the royal family and tlic attendant 
nobles were adorned with rich hangings, having sumptuous 
devices, and with costly furniture, forming, as it wore, a little 
city of silk and brocade, where the pinnacles of pavilions of 
various gay colours, sjirmwmted with waving sbindards and 
fluttering pennons, might vie with the domes and minarets of 
the capital they were besieging. . 

In the midst of this gaudj metropolis,“tne lofty temt of the 
queen domineered over the* rest ^like a statfly palace. The 
Marquis of Cadiz had courteously surrendered his own tent to 
the queen. It was the mftst complete and splendid in Chris¬ 
tendom, and had been carried about with him tlft’oughout the 
war. In the centre rose a stately alfaiicque, or pavilion, in 
Oriental taste, the rich hangings being supported by columns 
of lances, ornamented with ]jiartial devices. This centre pa¬ 
vilion, or silken tower, was ^urroilnded by other compnrt- 

* The house from whence the king and queen coutcnl^latcd the battle 
is likewise to be seen at the present day. It is in the first street to the 
right on entering the village from the vega, %,nd the royal arms are 
painted on the ceiling. It is inhabited by a worthy farmer, Francisco 
Garcia, who, in showing the house, refuses all ccAnpensation with 
Spanish pride,*otrcrmg, on the contrary, the hospitalities of his mansion 
, to the stranger. His children are versed in the old Spanish ballads* 
about the exploits of Hernando l^erez dq|« Tulgar and GarcUasso de la 
Vega. • 
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ments, some of painted linen lined with silk, and alf*^separated 
from each other by curtains. It was one of those camp pa¬ 
laces which are raised and demolished in an instant, *like the 
city of canvas that surrounds them. ^ 

As The evening advanced the bustle in the camp subsidccl;^ 
^ every one sought rej)ose, preparatory to the next day's toil. 
The king retired t'urly, that he might be up with the crowing 
\)f the cock to head the destroying i^iiny in person. All stir 
of military preparation was hushed in the r6yal quarters j 
very sound of minstrelsy was mute, ••and not the, tinkling df a 
guitar was to be heard from the tents of the fair ladies of' the 
court. 


llie queen had retired to the innermost part of her pavilion, 
W'here she w'as performing her orisons before a private ajitar. 
Perhaps the peril tO which the king might be exposedift the 
next day's foray inspired her with more than uSual devotion. 
While thus at her ^havers, she was suddenly aroused by a 
glare of light and wreaths of sulFocating smoke. In an instant 
whole tent was in a blaze ; there was a high gusty wind, 
which whirled the light fliunes trom tent to tent, and speedily 
"wrapped them all in one conflagration. 

Isabella had barely time to save herself by instant flight. 
Her first thought, on bcang extricated from her tent, was for 
the safety of the king: she rushed to his tent, but the vigilant 
Percliiiaijji "vv^s already at the entrance of it. Starting from 
beci'Vh' the first aiurra, and fancying it an assault of the 
enemy, he had seized his s\^ord and buckler, and sallied forth 
un(h'esscd with his cuirass upon his arm. 

The late so gorgeous canq) was now a scene of wild con- 
frision. Th6‘flames kept spreading from one pavilion to an¬ 
other, glaring Upon the rich armour and golden and sil'ver 
vessels, which seemed melting in the fervent heat. Many of 
the soldiery had erected booths and bowers of branches, 
which, being dry, crackled anc[, blazed, and added fo the rapid 
conflagration.f. The ladies of the court fled, shrieking and 
half dressed, from their tents; there was an alarm of drum 
and trumpet, and a distracted hurry about the camp of men 
half armed. ' , 

'‘The Prince Juan had been snatched out of hjed by an at¬ 
tendant and conveyed to the quarters of the Count de Cabra, 

‘ which were at the entrance of t|jie camp. The loyal count ’ 
immi|diatcly fi^uumoned hi^ people, and those of his cousin, 
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Don Aloifto dc Montemayor, and formed a guard round the 
tent in which the prince was sheltered. 

The iSea that this was a stratagem of the Moors soon suh- 
^ded, but itVas feared that they might take advptage of it 
commence an assault; the Marquis of Cadiz, thea'cfore, 
sallied forth with three thousand horse to check any advance . 
fi’om the ©ity. As they passed along it was one entire scenq 
of hurry and consternati(jn ; some hastcuiing to their posts at 
the calt'of dmm iftid trumpet, some attempting to ^ave rich 
effects and glittering armtiur; others di*agging along temfied 
and restive horses. 

When they emerged from the camp they found the whole 
firmament illumined; Jlio fkimes wliirlcd up in long light 
spires, and the air was filled wdth spmks and ciiidprs. A 
bright ghire was thrown upon the city, fevealiiig every bat¬ 
tlement and fowor. Turbsnied heads were seen gazing from 
every roof, and armour gleamed along Ihe walls, yet not a 
single Wf'iiTior sallied from the gates. The Moors suspected 
some stratagem on the part of the Cliristians, and kept (piietly 
within their w'alls. By degrees the dames expired, the city 
faded from sight, all again became dark and quiet, and the 
Marquis of Cadiz returned with his cavalry to the camp. 


CIIAFTEK XCIV. _ 

When the day dawned on the Cliristttii ramp, nothing re¬ 
mained of that beautiful assemhiAge of stately pavilions but 
heaps of smouldering rubbish, with helms, and corslets, and 
other lurnitm-e of wur, and masses of melted gold and silver 
glittering among the ashes. The wardrobe of the queen was 
entirely destroyed, and there was an immensb loss in plate, 
jewels, costly stuffs, and sumptuous lA’mour of the luxurious 
nobles. The fire at first hacj been attributed to treachery, hut 
on investigation it was proved^ bef entirely accidental. The 
queen, on retiring to her prayers, had ordered her lady in 
attendance to remove a light burning npar her couch, lest it 
should prevent her sleeping; tlfrough hiedlessncss, the taper 
was placed in another part of dhe tent, near •the han^^s, 
which, being; blown against it by a gust oi wind, intmeiliafely 
took fire.^ 

The wary Ferdinand knew the sanguine temperament of^ 
the Moors, and hastened to^prevent* their deriving con^dence 
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from tlie niglit’s disaster. At break of day the dnims and 
trumpets sounded to anns, and the Christian army issued from 
among tlie smoking ruins of their camp in shinii^* squadrons, 
yitii ^auntjng banners and bursts of martial melodies, as 
though tlu! preceding night had been a time of high festivil|'‘4 
. instead of terror. 


, The Moors had beheld the eonflagration with wHinder and 
perplexity. When th<' day brolce, ftnd thcT looked to\vard,s 
the (’hrislian camp, they saw siothing buv a dark smolving 
iijpss. 'fheir scouts came in udtli tlfe joyful intelligence that 
tlu' whok‘ camp was a sc('n(‘ of ruin. Scarce had the tidings 
spread llii’oughout the city, than they beheld the Christian 
army advancing towards tlic walls ; Wiey considered it ti feint 
to eovei* their desjjerate situation, and jmeparo for a retreat. 
Eoabdil el Cliicolia?! one of his impulses of valour; he deter¬ 
mined to take tlic held in person, aiidMo follow up this signal 
blow wliieh Allah had inlhcte'd on tlie enemy. 

The Christian army approaelied close to the city, and wore 
laying waste the gardi^ns and orchards, when Boabdil sallied 
forth, surrounded by all lliatAvas left nt the flower and chivalry 
ofCranada. There is one place when* even the coward be¬ 
comes brave : that saen‘d sjiot (‘alh'd homo. Vvliat, then, 
must have been the valour of the Moor.s, a peojde always of 
liery spirit, wlien the Mar M'as thus brought tor their thre.sh- 

among the .scones of theii; loves and 
])leasiires, the scenes of the^r inhi^icy, and the haunts of their 
domestic life. They fought under the eyc.s of their M'ives and 
children, their old men and their ^maidens, of all thj).t •was 
helpless and all that "was dear to them, for all Granada croM'ded 
on toM'er ana battlement, watching M'ith,trembling heart the 
fate of this eventful day. 

It Mas not so innclt one battle as a variety of battles. 
EveiT garden and orchard became a scene of deatily contest; 
every inch of ground M*as diiiputed by the Moors with an 
agony of grit^ and valouK. Every inch of ground tliat the 
(Christians advanced they* valj^uitly maintiiincd, but never did 
they advance M'ilh sc^'orer fighting or greater loss of blood. 

Jlic cavjili^' Aluza wiA in every part of the field. 
Wherevef it came, it gave fresh ardour to tln' fight. Tlic 
, Moorish soldier, fainting with heat, fatigue, and M'oeinds, M'as 
Tonsod to ncM' life at thy apprc|ich of ^luza; and even he, * 
•>vho iay gasphig in the agonies of death, turned his face 
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towards him, and faintly uttered cheers and blessings as he 

\ The (^iris^ans had by this time gained possoshioii of va- 
rjous towers*near the city, IVoiu whence they had been ,;jn- 
^igycd by crossbows and iuquebuses. The Moors, sca<ti*rc-d* 
in various actions, were severely ]>ressed. Jioabdil, at the 
head of the cavaliers of his guard, displayed the utmost 
valour; mingling in the, light, in various jKU'ts of the fiek],* 
and cndpavoiiriiig* to inspirit ^tho foot soldiers to Uni combat. 
But the Moorjsh inimdiyk’was never to be flej)eiuled upon. 
In the heat of the ar'tiou a ]»anie s(M/,ed upon tlnau. Tlicy 
lied; leaving their sovereign exj)os{'d, with his handful of 
eavuliei-s, to an overwlielming fore«'. lloabdil uas on the 
point of falling iiito the hands of the t'hristians; when, 
wheeling round, with Ms iolloweis, they*all thre-w the reins 
on the necks 1>f their flct't stiu'ds, and took refuge, by dint of 
hoof, within the walls of the eily.'-' • 

Muza endt*avoured to ngrieve tlie fortune of the field. Ho 
throw himself before tin* retreating infantry; calling upon 
them to turn, and light for thi'ir lionu's, their families, for 
everything lliut was sacred and dear to them. It was all in 
vain. Tiny wen; totally broken and dismayed, and Hod 
tumultuously for the gati'S. Muza would fiin li^vo kept the 
field with liis cavalry; but this devoted liand, having stood 
the brunt of war throughout this d(’sj)eraU' eain))aign, was 
fearfully re(luCH‘d in nundier, ami many i*^\’ne\snTtTt'^>ji,s k,'ere 
crippled and enfeebled by fheir ^iiomuls. Slowly and reluc¬ 
tantly he retreated to tlu* city, his bosom swi'lling with iudig- 
natnm and despah. Win'll he entered the gates, he ordered 
them to he closed, and .swured w ith holts amiiiars; for he 
refused to place* any further coiitideiife in iIkj arclier.s and 
arqnehusicrs, who w'cre stationed to* defend them; and he 
vowed never more to sally forth with foot 8oldi(‘rs to the flehl. 

In the meantime, the artillery tluindered from the walls, 
and cheeked all further advaifees of the (Ihristiaiis. King 
Ferdinand, therefore called off his ti’oops, aiuf retiu’iied in 
triumph to the ruins of his camjl; leaving the beautiful city 
of Granada WTapped in tlie simjco of her fields, anrl garilcus, 
and surrounded by the bodies of her slaughtered cdiiiclren. • 
Such W|^s the Ia.st sally, made by the Moors, in defence of 
their favoui’ite city. The French ambassador, who witnessed • 

* Zurituf lib. xx.‘S. 88. 
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it, was filled with wonder at the prowess, the dexterity, and 
daring, of the Moslems. In truth, this whole war was an 
instance, memorable in history, of the most j^rscTeriiig re- 
Bolution. For nearly ton years had the war enmired, exhibit- 
"ing ah almost uninterrupted series of disasters to the Moorjs^ 
arms. Their towns had been taken one after another, and 


their brethren slain, or led into eapimty. Yet they disputed 
overj'^ city, and toAvn, and fortrouvs, and castle; nay, CA'cry 
rock itSL'lf, as if they had been i,ns])irited by victories/, Wher¬ 


ever they could plant foot to Bglit; ur find wall or cliff from 
ivhcnco to lanch an arrow, they disputed their beloved coun¬ 
try; and now, when their ea])ita1 was cut off from aU relief, 
and had a whole nation thundering gates, they Ptill 

maintained defenee, as if they lio[)ed some miracle to inter¬ 
pose in their hehidf. “ Their obstinate resistance,’’ says an 
ancient chronicler, “shows the giiefuitli wKieh the Moors 


yielded up the vega, which A\as to them a paradise and hea¬ 
then. Kxeiling all the strength of their anus, they (onbraced, 
as itAvere, tliat ujost iM'Ioved soil, from Avhieli neither Avouuds, 


nor defeats, nor death itself could part them. The^ stood 
firm, battling for it Avitli the united force of Ioa’C and gi’ief; 
never drawing back (he foot, av Idle tlu'y had hands to fight, or 
fortune to befriend tliem."* 


ClI.VrTKll XCV. 


The Moors noAV shut tl emselves np gloomily Avitbin theii' 
•walls. There were no longc'r any daring sallies lioni their 
gates; aiid^even the martial clangour of the drum and trum¬ 
pet, wbieh' had continually resounded Avithin that Avarrior 
city, Avas now' seldom heard from its battlements. For a time 


they llattcred tbemselAVs Avith liopi's, that the late eontlagra- 
tiou of the camp Avould diseourygi* the besiegers^ that, as in 
former years, their iiiA as'ion Aymld end Avith the summer, and 
that they AA'»nld again witluh-aAv before the autumnal rains. 
The measures of Ferdinand and Isabella soon ci’ushcd these 


hopes. They gave •orders tb build a reguhu* city upon the 
site of their eanij^ to coua in«e the ISIoors, that the siege, was 
f? endmv until the surrender of (li anada. Nme of the prin¬ 
cipal cities of Spain Avere charged Avith this stupendous un- 
dci-taking, and tlioy emulated tv^'h other Avith a zeal worthy 
^ * Abarca, Eeyes de Aragon, rcy sxx. c. 3. 
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of the cause. “ It verily seemed,” says Fray Antonio Aga- 
pida, “as though some miracle operated to aid this pious 
work, so ra^dly did arise a formidable city, with solid edi¬ 
fices, and powerful walls, and mighty towers, where lately 
been seen nothing but tents and light, pavilions. ^The* 
city was traversed by two pnncipal streets, in form of a cross, 
terminating in four gates, facing the four winds; and in the 
centre was a vast square*, where tlie whole army might fip* 
as*senjl)l(iU. To tins city it wi|,s proj)t)sod to give ihc^name of 
Isabella, so dear to the army 'and the nation; but that pious 
princess,” adds Antonio Agapida, “ calling to mind the hol^ 
cause in which it was erected, gav(‘ it the name ol' Santa Fe, 
or the t-ity of the Holy J.‘’aitli, and it remains to this day, a 
monument of the piety and glory of the (Catholic sovereigns.” 

Hither the merchants soon resorted from all points.* Long 
trains of mul^s were see.n eve^y day entering ami departing 
from its gates; the streets were (crowded \tith niiigaziives filled 
with all kinds of costly and luxuriou-s merchandise; a scene 
of bustling eominereo and prospiTity took pmee, while un¬ 
happy Graiiiula remained slmt u]> and desolate. 

In the meantinu-* the besieged city b(‘gan to suffer the dis¬ 
tress of famine. Its sup])li('s were all cut off*. A cavalgada 
of floek.s and herds, and muh’s laden with nion(>y, eoniing to 
the relief of the (nty from the mountains of tlu^ Alj)ux:irras, 
was taken by tin; Marquis of f'adi/, and led iii^triunpih tt; the 
<‘anip, in sight <if the suffering Moo' s. Aaiumn arnvcHi; out 
the harvests had been swepf from#the faei* of the countT-y; a 
rigorous Avinter was approaching, and the city was almost des¬ 
titute of provisions. The ^icople sank into dee]j despomhnicy. 
They culled to mind all that had bemi ])retlicu^ by astrolo¬ 
gers, at the birth of {heir ill-starred sovereigir, and all that 
had been foretold of the f^tc of Granada, at tlic time of the 
capture of Zahara. 

Boabdil was alarmed by the ji^athfering dangers from with¬ 
out, a«id by the clamours of his .'‘tarving He sum¬ 

moned a council, composed of the. principal officers of the 
anny, the alcaydes of the forti*esses, the xecpies, or sages of 
the city, and thf^ alfaquis, or doctors of the fakh. They as¬ 
sembled in tl*e great llall of Audience of the Alhambra, tifid 
despair painted in their countenances, lloabdil de- 

* manded of them what w'as to be done in their pri^sent ex-* 
tremity; and theli' answer “ SlArender,’’ .The venerable 

z 2 • 
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Abal Cazim Abdclmelic, governor of tlic city, represented its 
Tmbap])y state. “ Oui' granaries are nearly exhanfjtcd, and 
no further supplies are to be expected. The ^>rovouder lor 
war horses is re(piired as sustt'iiancc' for the soldiery; the 
very horses themselves are killed for food. Of seven thiou*. 
sand steeds, whicli once could be sent into tlie field, three 
^hunch-ed only remain. Our city contains two limitlrcd thou- 
ttind inhabitants, old and young, wkh each a mouth that calls 
piteously for bread.’’ .. ‘ , 

’I’he xeques and principal citizens declared, that the people 
could no longer sustain the labours and sufierings of a de¬ 
fence :And of what avail is our defence."’ said they, “ when, 
the enemy is determined to persist \n the siege } what alter¬ 
native remains, but to surreiifler, or to die ?*’ 


The heart of lloiVbdil was touched by this appeal, and he 
maintained a glopmy silence', lie had cherished some faint 
hope of relief from tlie Soldau of Egypt, or the llarbary 
powers; but it uas now at an end. Even if such assistance 
were to be sent, he laid no longer a seapoi't 'where it might 
d(d)ark. The connseUoi-s saw, that tlu' resolution of the king 
was shaken, and they united their voices in urging him to 
cajjilulato. 


The valiant Muza alone arose iir opposition, 
early," said he, “ to talk of a sm-render. Our 


“ It is yet too 
means are not 


temhle in its citeets, 


yet ono source of strength I'emainiiig, 
...id Avliicli often has achieved the most 


signal victory. It is our d<^ spair. Let us rou.se the mass of 
the people; let us put weapons in their hrimls; let \is fight 
the enemy to the very utmost, until we rush upon the points 
of their lanchs. I am ready to lead the way^ into the thichest 
of their scpiadrons; and much rather would I be numbered 
among those who fell iti the defence of Granada, than of those 
who survived to capitulate for hojc surrender !" 

The words of Muza were ^^itliout effect, for they Avere ad¬ 
dressed to bwjken-spirit'd and heartless men. or men perhaps 
to whom sad experience had taught discretion. They ivere 
arrived at that state of public depre.^siou, when heroes and 
hcroi.sm are no Iqnger rcgarifed, and wdicii old men and tlioir 
counsels‘rise into importniiee. IJoabdil el Chico yielded to 
^ the general voice. It was detei-mined to cajiitulate with the 
‘ Christian sovereigns, and the venerable Abal Cazim Abdel- 
meliq was sent forth to the camp, empoAvered to treat for terms. 
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CHAPTER XCVI. 

The old ^vornor, Abiil Cazim Abdclinclic, was recced 
\Cith great distinction by Ferdinand and Isabella, wli^f'ap-* 
^i()inted Gonzalvo of Cordova, and b^ornando dc Zafra, secre¬ 
tary to tliaking, to confer with him. All Granada awaited, in 
trembling anxiety the re^sult of his negociations. After re-* 
peated confereiieeg, he at length returned wdth the ^ultima^e 
tennft of the Catholic sovei'cigns. They agreed to suspend all 
attack for scvchitv days, at the end of which time, if no suo» 

i •» 

C(tiir should have arrived to the Moorish king, the city of 
•Grana^T- was to be surrendcretl. 

All t’hristian captives Verc to bo liberated without ransom. 

Roabdil and his principal cavaliers Aver^ to tak(' ansr^ath of 
fealty to the iJ'astiUan crown; and certain valiuihlc terrilories 
in the Alpuxarras mouulaiiis were to be assigned to the 
Moorish monai’ch for his maintcuiance. 

The Moors of Gianada were to become subjects of the 
Spanish sovereigns, retaining their possessions, tlieir arms, and 
horses, and yielding up nothing but their artillery. They 
wore to he proteet(^d in the exercise of their rt'ligion, and 
goA'erned by tluur own laws, administered by eadis of their 
own faith, uiulei- governors appointed by tlie sovereigns. 
They were to be exempted from ti ibnte for three years, after 
which tcrni’the ])ay was to ])e tlie samc^-' iht'y ac¬ 

customed to render to llu'ir fKitive-moiiarchs. 

Those Avlio chost* to depart for Africa, Avithiii thri'c years, 
were to be provided A\illi<i ])assage for themselves and their 
effects, free of charge, irom A\hatcvcr poit they should prefer. 

For the fulfilment •of these articles, four himdicd hostages 
from the principal families were roejuitjed, previous to the sur¬ 
render, to be subsecpiently'restored. The son of the King of 
Granada, and all other liost!f^{'S in jipssession of tlic Castilian 
sovcrc^ns, were to he given ii[><at the same lime. 

Such Avere the conditions tliat the AAVizir, Abal Casim, laid 
before the council of Gran!ida,ias the b^'St that could be ob¬ 
tained from the besieging foe. ^ 

When the members of the council fourtd that the awfeil 
moment had arrived, in Avhich they Avere to sign and seal the 
•prcdictiod of their empire, and blot themsehT-s out as a nation, • 
all fiimncss deserted thcmi and many gave AA-ay to tears. 
Muza alone retained an unaltered mien. “ Leave, gemors,” 
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cried he, “ this idle lamentation to helpless women and children. 
We are men ; we have hearts, not to shed tender tears, but 
d^ps of blood. I sec the spirit of the people %o cast down, 
‘that'4t is impossible to save the^ kingdom. Yet, there still 
remains an alternati%e for noblt; minds—glorious dcati : 
Let us die defending our libeity, and avenging the woes of 
♦ Granada! Our mother Earth will receive her children into 
fier bosom, safe from tiu' chains arid oppressions of. the con¬ 
queror ; or, should any fail of a' sepplchre to hide his reifiains, 
he will not Avant a sky to cover him : Allah foi liid it should be 
said, the nobles of Granada feared to die in her defence!'’ 


Muza ceased to spc'ak, and a dead silence reigne4 in the 
assembly. Boabdil cl Chieo looketl anxiously round, and 
scanned every facq; but he r(-*ad in thcTu all the anxiety of 
careworn men, in whoso hearts enthusiasm was dead, and 
who had grown cabous to every chivalrous ajrpeal. “ Allah 
achhar ! God is great!” exclaimed he: “ there is no God hut 
God, and Mabom(>t is his jrroplu't I It is in vain to struggle 
against the will of llea-veu. Too surely was it written in the 
book of fate, that I should bo unfortunate.*, and tlie kingdom 
expire under my rule !‘’ 

“Allah aehbar! God is gi'oatj'’ echoed the viziers and 
alfaquis; “ the will of God be done!”' So they all accorded 
with the king, that these evils were pre-ordained ; that it was 
hojw4«flH*Tff^^tftTW with them ; and that the terms offered by 
the Castilian monarchs vvere^'as fav ourable as could be expected. 
When Muza saw, that they‘wcrc about to sign the treaty of 
surrender, ho rose, in violent indignation. “Do not deceive 
yourselves,”, cried he, “ nor think the Christians will be faith¬ 
ful to tluur prtJmises, or their king as magnanimous in con¬ 
quest, as he has been victorious in war. Death is the lea.st we 


have to fear: it is the ]iUiudcring £ind sacking of our city, the 
profanation of our mosques, the Viiin of our lioTne.s, the viola¬ 
tion of our wives and dauglfiers; cruel t)ppi’ession, bigoted 
intolerance, vvhips and chains; the dungeon, the faggot, and 
the stake: such arc^^the nnsc:*ies and indignities we shall see 
and suffer ; at least those grovelling souls will sec them, who 
now shrink from' an honourable death. For my part, by 
Allah, I will never witness them!” With these words he 


left the council chamber, and strode gloomily thfough the- 
Court of Lions, and the outer ha{ls of the Alhambi*a, without 
dcigudug to s^eak to the obsequious courtiers, who attended 
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in them. lie repaired to his dwelling, annod himself at all 
points, mounted his fjivourite war horse, and, issuing forth 
from tlie citjtby the gate of Elvira, was never seen or heard 

of more.* .. „ 

• *Sueh ]s the aocount given hy Arabian historians of the exit 
of Muza beii Abel Gazan; but the venerable Fray Antonio , 
Agapida endeavours to clear up the mystery of his fate. That 
very evening, a party of Aii(lalusian cavaliers, somewhat moire 
thaif half a score of lances, wft’c riding along the batiks of the 
Xenil, where*it winds through the vega. 'J'hey behedd in the 
twilight a Moorish warrior approaching, closely locked up 
• from hjead to foot in proof, llis visor was closed, his lance in 
rest, his powerful eharg(«r barbed, like liiniself, in steel. The 
Christians were lightly arnu'd, wiLli corslet, holm, mu^target; 
for, during tfec truce, they apprehended *no attack. Seeing, 
however, the unknown \vari ior ajiproaeh Jn this hostile guise, 
they challenged him to stand and declare himself. 

The Moslem answered not; but, charging into the midst of 
them, transfixed one knight with his lance, and bore him out 
of his saddle to the earth. Wheeling round, he attacked the 
others with Ids eimiter. ITis blows wen* furious and deadly; 
he seemed regardless Vyhut wounds he received, so lie could 
but slay, lie uas evideully lighting, not for glory, but re¬ 
venge ; oag(*i' h) inflict di'atli. but careless of surviving to 
enjoy victoiy. Nearh" one bait of the eavalir-yf;^' beneath 
his sword, Ix'foro he reei'ived a dangfrons wound, so com¬ 
pletely was he cased in armoor/bf proof. At length he was 
despw’atcly wounded ; aiul his steed, being pierced by a lance, 
fell to the ground. The Christians, admiring tlie valour of the 
Moor, would have spared his life; hut ho continued to fight 
upon his knees, brandishing a ki'cn daggi'i* of Fez. Finding 
at length he could no longer battle, and di'termined not to be 
taken prisoner, he threw himself, with an expiring exertion, 
into the Xenil, and his armou} sant him to the bottom of the 
Stream. • 

This unknown warrior the v^nenible Agapida pronounces to 
have been Muza ben Abel Gazan; anTl says, his horse w’as 
recognised by certain oonvertcH Moors of^he Christian camp: 
the fact, ho^'ever, has always remained in doubt. * * 

* Conde, part iv. 
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CIIAI’TEU XCVII. 

The capitulation for the surrender of Granadw was signed 
piHl'45 25tU of November, 1481, and produced a sudden ces-' 
sjition of those hostilities wliieh lifid raged for so many years. ’ 
, Cliristian and Moor might now be seen mingling cq,urteously 
pn the banks of the Xenil and the Darro, where to have met 
a*^few days })revious would have produced a scene .of sail*, 
guinary contest. Still, as the ISIoors might be suddenly 
a^’oused to defence, if, within the allotted term of seventy 
days, succours should anive from abroad; and as they wort, 
at all tiir.es, si rash, infkiiiunable jieople, the \vaiy Ferdinand 
lusiintained a vigilant wsitcli upon tlu? city, and permitted no 
su])pli(}ji of sniy kind to enter. His gsirrisoiis in the sea-ports, 
Sind his crui/ers in' tlie Strsiits of (jlibrsdtar, i^jore ordered 
likewise to guard agspiist any relief from the Grand Soldan of 
Egypt, or the pi’iiiccs of IJarbsiry. 

Tliere was no need of sucli precautions. Tliosc jiowTrs 
wei'o eitlier too mueli ('iigro.sst'd by their own wars, or too 
mueli dsumted by the, success of the Spanish arms, to interfere 
ill a do.spcrate cause; and the unfortuiiate Moors of Granada 
were abandoned to their fate. 

'I’he month of December had nearly passed away; the 
famine became extreme, and there was no hope of luiy 
tavoujidd«--w*rt witjii'n the term siiecific’d in the capitulation. 
Uoahdil saw, that to hold out to tlij^* I'lid of the allotted time 
would only be to protract tli^,miseries of his people. With 
the consent of his eouueil, he dt'te?‘miiied to surrendcs’ the 
city on the (|th of January. On the l20th of December, he 
sent Ids gi-aiid^ vizier, Jusef Abcii Gomixa, with the four 
liundred hostages, to King Ferdinand, to make known his 
intention; bearing him,at tluj same time, a iiresent of a 
magnificent eimeter, and two Arabian steeds, supofibly capa¬ 
risoned. ' t 

The unfortimatc Boabdil was doomed to meet witli trouble 
to the (md of bis career. The very next da}', the saiiton, or 
dcrvisc, Hamet Abim 2aiab, the same who had uttered pro¬ 
phecies and t‘?£eite^, coiumotidus on former ocijasions, sud- 
deuYy made his appearonee. Whence he caifie, no one 
knew: it was rumoured that he had been in the mountains of 
the Alpuxarras, and on Iht^poast ofllaibary, endeavouring to 
rouse the Mo-slems to tlie relief of Gianada. He was reduced 
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to a skeleton, llis eyes glowed in their sockets like coals, 
and llis speech was little better than frantic raving. He 
harangued iSic populace in the streets and squares; invoiced 
•against the capitulation; denounced the king and no^*i^as 
• Itloslenis only in name; ancl called upon the people to sally 
forth against the unbeliev^;rs, for that Allah had decreed them« 
a signal victory. ' • 

• IJpwards of t\jrenty thousand of the populace seked th^ir 
arnts, dnd paraded the street!? with shouts and outcries. The 
shops and houses were shut nj); the king himself did 
<kre to venture forth, but remained a kind of piisoncr in the 
• AUianibni. 

The turbulent nmltittide continued running, and’ shouting, 
and howling about the city, during the dj^y and a i):irt of the 
night. Hunger and a wintry tempest tamed their frenzy; 
and, when morning caiiie, the entliusiasli ivho had led them 
on had disappeared. Whether he had been disposed of by 
the emissaries of the king, or by the leading men of the city, 
is not known; his disa])pearance remaining a mystery. 

The Moorish king now i.ssned from the Alliambra, attended 
by llis principal nobles, and harangued the poindace. Ho 
set forth the necessity of^-oniplying with the capitulation, 
from the famine tlu\t reignerl in the city, the futility of 
defence, and from the hostages having already been delivered 
into the hamds of the be.sicy:ers. ■ ’ 

In the dejection of hLs»sj)irits, the unfortunate Jloabdil 
attributed to himself the niiseri/s of the country. “ It was 
my cnimc, in ascending the throne in rebellion against my 
father," said he, mournfully, “ which has broiigl^t these woes 
upon the kingdom;'but Allah has grievously .visited my sm.s 
upon my head! For your sake, my yeoplo, I haves now made 
this treaty, to protect yoil from the sword, your little ones 
from faminfo, your wives and tlauglipu-s from the outrages of 
war, and to secure you in the enjoyment of your propei-tics, 
your Kberties, your laws, and your religion, unefer a sovereign 
of happier destinies than ihci ill-stjiryjd Uoabdil!" The 
versatile pojmlaco Avere touched by the humility of their 
sovereign: they agreed to adhere to the fapitulation; th^re 
was even a *faint shout of- “ Long Ih'c Boabdil tke uufor- 
. tunate!"* and they all returned to their homes in perfect, 
tranquillity. ^ 

* Mariana. 
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Boahdil immediately sent missives to King Ferdinand, 
apprizing him of these ev ents, and of his fears lest further 
delay should produce new tumults. He proposeC, therefore, 
to ‘ISVifiirender the city on the following day. The Castilian 
sovereigns assented with great satisfaction; and preparationi* 

. were made, both in city and camp, for this great event, that 
was to seal the fate of Granada, 

'*It was a night of doleful lamentings within the walls of the 
Alhambrti; for the household of Boabdil were preparing to 
ti^ke a last farewell of that delightful abode. All the royal 
treasures, and t]u^ most precious elFects of the Alhambra,' 
were hastily packed iijioii mules; the beautiful apartments 
■were despoiled, with tears and wailings, by their own inha¬ 
bitants. Before the dawn of day, a mournful cavalcade 
movc'd obscurely out of a postern gate of the AUianibra, and 
departed through om* of the most retinal (juarlers of the city. 
It was composed of the family of the unfortunate Boabdil, 
whom he sent off thus jirivati'ly, fhat tlu'y might not be 
exposed to the eyes of seoffers, or the e.xultation of the enemy. 
The mother of Boabdil, the sultana Ayxa la IJorra, rode on 
in silence, with dc'jeeted yet dignified demeanour; but his 
wife Zorayma, and all the females of his household, gave way 
to loud lamentations, as they gave a last look to their fa¬ 
vourite abode, now a mass of gloomy towCrs, behind them. 
Tliey we iH ut k^idcd Jiv the ancient domestics of the house¬ 
hold, and by a small guard of vetec’an IMoors, loyally attached 
to the fallen monarch, and Who would have sold their lives 
dearly in dofenee of his family. The city was yet bm-ied in 
sleep, as they, ])assed through its sihmt streets. The guards 
at the gate shed tears as they opened it for their departure. 
They tarried not, hut prncceclcd along the banks of the Xtmil, 
on the road that leads to the Alplixarras, until tliey arrived 
at a hamlet, at some distance from the city, where they 
halted, and "waited until Ihoy should be joined by King 
Boabdil. 


CIIABTEU XCVIIL 

» I 

The sub had S(!arcoly begun to shed his beaiiis upon the 
.summits of the snowy mountains, which rise above Granada, 
when the Cliristian camp was ii^ motion. A detachment of 
horse ,qud h>ot, led by distinguished cavaliers, and accom- 
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panicfl by Hornantlo de ^Falavora, bishop of Avila, proceeded 
to takt possession of the Alliambra and the towers. It had 
been stipufatod in the capitulation, that the detachment sent 
* for this purpose should not enter by the streets of city. 
A road had, therefore, been opened outside of the walls, 
leadin'^ by the Puerta de los Molinos (or the Gale of the 
Mills) to the surinnit of the Mill of IVIartjTs, and across the 
•hill to-a postcri; "ate of the Alhambra. ^ * 

*\Vfien the detachment juTived at the summit of the hill, 
the MoorisTi kinjjj; canu' forth from the f^ate, attended 1^ a 
•handful of cavaliers, lea his vii^ier, Jusef Abeii Comiva, 
to rbdiver up the palace. “Go, senior,” said he, to the 
commjmder of the ddlaeliment; and hike possession of 
those fortresses, which Allah has besto'^'cd upon }o«r ])owcr- 
ful lord, inj>punishment of tlu' sins of the Mt>ors!” Me said, 
no more, but ])nssed mournfully on, alcvit^ the same road by 
which the S[)anish cavaliers had eouic; descendin'^ to the 
vega, to uieet the Catholic sovereigns, 'fhe troops (Mitered 
the Alhambra, the gates of which were wide open, ;ind all 
its splendid courts and halls silent and deserted. In the 
meantime, the f-hrislian court and army poured out of the 
city of Santa Fe, and aclvancecl across the vi'ga. The king 
and (jiK’en, uith the prince and prinec'ss, and the dignitaries 
and ladies of th(‘ court, look the lead: accompanied by the 
differonf orders of monks and friars and surrounded by the 
royal guards, splendidly* arrayed. The procession moved 
slowly forward, and paused the village of Annilla, at the 
distance of half a leagu» from the city. 

The sovereigns waited here with impati(;iice, llieir eyes 
fixed on the lofty tower of the Alhambra,,watching for the 
appointed signal of possession. Tke time that had elapsed 
■since the departure of the detachment seemed to them more 
than ncetssiiry for the ]hirpose,, and the anxiogs mind of 
Ferdinand began to entertain doubts of some commotion in 
the city. At length they saw the silver ^ross, the great 
standard of this crusade, elcf'at(’d oi^ the Torre d(' la Vela, 
or great watch-tower, and sparkling in the suiihcams. This 
was done Ij^y Hernando de Talavera, bi.slfip of' Avila. Pj^'sidc 
it was planted the pennon of the glorious apostle fit. James; 
and a great shout of “ Santiago! Santiago!” rose throughout 
the army. Lastly was j^^ared .the royal standard, by the 
king of arms, with the shout of “Castile! Castile! For 
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King Ferdinand and Ciuoen Isabella!” The words were 
echoed by the whole army, ^vitll acclamations that resounded 
across the vega. At sight of these signals of possession, the 
SftverSigns fell upon their knees, giving thajiks to God for 
this groat triumph. Ihe whole assembled host followed their 
example; and the choristers of the royiil chapel broke forth 
into tlic solemn anthem of Te Drum Iq^tdanius f 

Th e profession now resumed its march witlj joyful alacrity, 
to the sound of triumphant music,, un^il they came to a'small 
moscpie, near the banks of tlio Xenil, and not far from the 
foot of the Hill of Martvrs, which edifice remains to the' 
present day, consecrated as the licrmitage of St. Sebastian, 
ilere the sovereigns were met by tb^ unfortunate Jioabdil, 
accompanied by aboi^ fifty cavaliers ami douu'sties. As he 
, drew near, he would have dismounted, in token (fi* homage ; 
but Ferdinand prevented him. He then proffered to kiss the 
king’s hand, Imt this sign of vassalage 'v^ns likewise declined: 
whereupon, not to be outdone in magnanimity, he leaned for¬ 
ward, and saluted the right arm of Ferdinand. (iiiecn 
Isabella, also, refused to receive this ceremonial of homage ; 
and, to console him under his adversity, <lelivered to him his 
son, who had rcmiaiiied as hostage ever since lioabdil’s libe¬ 
ration from captivity. Tlic Moorish monarcli pressed his 
child to his bosom with tender emotion, aud they seemed 
mutually eifflearcd to e;icli other by their misfortunes.^ 

] le then delivered the keys of tht^ eitv to Kins: I'erdinand, 
with an air of mingled melanmoly and re.sigiiatioii. “ Thc.se 
keys,” said ho, “are the last relics of the Arabian empite in 
Spain. Tliino O king, are our trophies, our kingdom, and 
our person ! SitcIi is tlu' will of God! ‘Jteceive them witli 
the clemi'uej' thou hast promised, and which wo look for at 
thv hands!"! 

King Ferdinand restrained his ‘exultation into 'An air of 
fiereno magnanimity. “Doubt irit our promises,” replied lie, 
“ or, that thou sualt regain from our friendship the prosperity 
of which the fortune of war has deprived thei*.” 

On reciciving the keys. King I’erdinand handed them to 
the ,*]ueen. She, in her turn, pre.sented them to lier son. 
Prince Juan, who delivered them to the Count dc Tendilla; 
that brave and loyal cavalier being appointed nlcayde* of the 
city, and captain-general ofothe kingdom of Granada. 

** * Zuriia, Anales de Aragon. 

+ Abarca, Analca dc Aragon, rcy xxx. e. 3. 
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Having surrendered the last symbol of power, the unfor- 
tuniito. Boabdil continued on towards the Alpuxanas, that he 
might notibeliold the entrance of the Christians into his 
. capital. Ills devoted band of cavaliers followed hifti m 
gloomy silence; but hea<*y sighs burst from their bosoms, as 
sh^ts of joy and strains of triumphant music wcx'c borne on 
the breeze from the victorious army. , 

, Having rejoined his* family, Boabdil set fonvard with a 
heavy*heart for Vis allotted •residence in the vaUey of Por- 
chena. At "two leagues*(listance, tin; cavalcade, Munding ij^to 
,thc skirts of the A1j)uxarras, ascended an eminence command¬ 
ing the last view of GranacLi. As tlu'y arrived at this spot, 
the Moors paused involuntarily, to tidie a farewell gaze at 
their beloved city, which a few steps more would sjiut from 
their sight ^or ever. Never had it appeared so lovely in their , 
eyes. Tlie sunshine,’ so briglit in tlujt transparent climate, 
lighted up each tower and uiinaret, and rested gloriously 
upon the crowning battlements of the Alhambra; while the 
vega spread its enamelled bosom of veudure below, glistening 
with the silver windings of tJie Xcnil. The Moorish cavaliers 
gazed with a silent agony of lendeniess aiul grief, upon that 
delicious abode, the scejie of their loves mid pleasures. While 
they yet looked, a dight'clond of smoke burst Jbrtli Irom the 
citadel; and presently a peal of artillery, faintly heard, told 
that the <jity was taken posM'ssioii of, and the throne of the 
Aloslem kings was lost /er ever, •jhc heart of Boabdil, 
softened by misforlunes, and own-charged with grief, could no 
longer contain itself. ^“Allari aelibar! God is great!” 
said be, but the words of resignation died upqji his lips, and 
he burst into a flood of tears. 

His mother, the intrepid sultana Ayxa la llorra, was in- 
digiiaut at his weakness. “ You (lo well,” said she, “ to 
weep likti a woman, for what you failed to defend like a 
man!” ^ 

The vizier Alien Comixa endeavoured to console his royal 
master. “ Consider, sire*,” said he, “ tliat the most signal 
misfortunes often render men as renowned as the most 
prosp(‘rous achievements, priAdded they| susfain them yith 
magnaiiimify.” The nnhajipy manarch, Iiowever,*was not to 
be conseled. His tears continued to flow, “ Allah achbar! 7 
exclaimed he, “ when did misfortjiyics ever ecjual mibe !” 

IVoin this circumstaneft the hill, which fs not lar from 
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Padul, took the name of Fez Allah Achbar; but the point of 
view commandinia: the last prospect of Granada is known 
among Spaniards by the name of d ultimo suspire^ dd Morot 
Of, last sigh of the Moor.” 


CHAPTER XCIX. 

‘TViien the Castilian sovereigns liid received the keys of 
Granada ftom tlie hands of Boal>dil cl Chico, the roya^ ai?ny 
resumed its triinn])haiit march. As* it approached the gates 
of^tlie city, in all the jjoinp of courtly and chivalrous array, a 
Ijroccssion of a different kind came forth to meet it. This 
was composed of more tlmn five huiiilrcd Christian captives, 
many of whom had latiguislied for years in Moorish dungeons. 
Pale an,5 emaciated,♦ tliey came clard<ing their chains in 
triiimj)h, and shedding tears of joy. • 'fhey wA’o received 
with tenilerness by the; sovereigns. The king hailed them as 
good Spaniards; as men loyal and bravo ; as martyrs to the 
holy cause. Tlu' (jueeu dislrihuted liberal relief ativong them 
with her own hands, and they passed on before tlie squadrons 
of the army, singing hjmns of jubilee 

The sovereigns did not (‘utev the eity, on tliis day of its 
surrender; hut wailed until it should be fully (jeeupied by 
their troops, and jmblic traiupiillily ensured. JLhe Marquis 
de Villena, and the (’ount de Tendilla, with three thousand 
cavalry, and as many V fan try, marched in, and took posses¬ 
sion, accompanied by the pruselyte prince, Cidi Yahye, now 
known by the Clnistiaii appelmtion of Don Pedro de (iranuda, 
who was appointed chief algtiazil of *the city, and hail charge 
of till' Moori^n inhabitants ; and by his son, the late I’rincc 
Alnayer, now t)«m Alon/o de Granada,’who was appointed 
admiral of the fleets. ‘In a littli; while every battlement 
glistened with (liristian helms aiuj lances, the standard of the 
faith and of the realm floated from eveiy tower, and the 
thundering sahos of tlie ordnance told, that tlie suhjug.ation 
of the eity was complete. 

I'lie grandees and i*avaliers fiow knelt, and kissed the hands 
of the king and queen, and theJ’riuee Juan, and congratulated 
thefn oil tke acquisition of so great a kingihmi after which 
the royal procession returned in state to Santa Fe. , 

It M'asj on the Oth of January, the day of kings, and festival 
^ • * Abarca, uti supra.* Zurita, &c. 
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of the Epiphany, that the soverei^s made their triumphal 
entry., “The king and queen,"’ says the worthy Fray An¬ 
tonio Agapifia, “ looked on this occasion as more than mortal. 
/The venerable ecclesiastics, to whose advice a;id zeal thi^ 
glorious conquest ought in a great measure to be attributed, 
moved along, with lu’urts swelling with holy exultation, but, 
wifli eh’astened and downcast looks of edifying humility; 
while the hardy warriort, in tossing ]dnmes and shining st^l, 
soejned elevated*with a sterw joy, at finding themselves in 
possession of this object bf so many toils and perils. As t]^e 
streets resounded with tlie tramp of stc'cd, ami swelling peals 
of music, the Moois buried themselve.^ in the dee])est recesses 
of thfcir dwellings. There tliey bewailed in secret the fallen 
glory of their race ; but su])pressed tlieir groans, lest they 
should he lieard by their enemies, and iii^reast; their triurajdi,” 

The roysil procession advanced to the [uineipal mosque, 
>vhieh had been conseciated as a cathedral. Here the 
sovereigns oUered up prayc'rs and thanksgivliigs, and the 
choir of the royal ehajs'l elianted a trinmj)hant anthem, in 
ivhieli they were joined by all the courtiers and cavaliers. 
“ Nothing,'■ says Fray .fVntoiiio Agapida, “ could exceed the 
tliankfulness to Gofl of the j)ious King Ferdinand, for having 
enabled him to eradicate'fiom Spain tlu* em])ire and name of 
that aceirrsed. li(‘alljen race, and for the elovatioji of tlie cross 
in that city, wherein tlu; hupicius doctrines of MaLomt^t had 
so long been clieiislied. Jj[i the fervowr of his spirit, he sup¬ 
plicated fiom Heaven a conti? uaiice of its grace, and that 
this glorious triumph might be ])erpetual('d.The prayer 
of the pious momu'ch was jx.'spondid by 1hi‘ pegjde, juid even 
his enemies were foy once convincetl of his sincerity. 

"When the religious ceremonies were eoncludt'd, the court 
tascended to the stately palace of the Alhambra, and entered 
by the gregt gate of justice. The halls, lately occupi<‘d by 
tmbaned infidels, now rustled with Stalely dames and Christian 
couriers, wlio A\ audcH'd with eager curiosity* over Iliis far- 
famed i)alace, admiring its verdant courts and gusliing foun¬ 
tains, its halls decorated with dlegant arabesqut's, and storied 
with inscriptions, and the spltSidour of its gilded and bril¬ 
liantly j 'linSed ceilings. * • * 

It bad been a last request of the unfortunate Boabdil, an4 

* The words of Fray Antonio Agafvda aro little more than ati echo 
of thotse of the worthy Jesuit, f'atherjVlariaua, (lib. xSev. c. Ib.V 
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one which showed how deeply ho felt the transition of his 
fate, that no persom might be permitted to enter or dq)art by 
tlie gate of the Alhambra through which he had lallicd forth 
to surrender his capital. His request was granted: the, 
portal was closed iip, and remains to the in’cscut day,— r* 
•mute memorial of that event,* 

, Nole. —'1’1k‘ existence of this gateway, and the story con- 
ndfcted with it, are perhaps known to‘ few, but were identifie4 
in tlic researches made to verify (this liistory. * Tlio gateway is 
at the bottom of a groat tower, at some distance from the 
main body of the Alhambra. Tlie tower has been rent and 
ruined by gunpowder, at the time when the fortress was 
evacuated by the French. Great masses li(? su'ound*, half 
covered* by vines and fig-trees. A poor man, by the name of 
Mattco Ximenes, wdfo lives in one of the hovels among the 
ruins of the Alhambra, \vberc his faiftily has lived for marry 
generations, pointed out the gideway, still closed up witli 
stones. Ho remembered to hav(' hoard his father and grand¬ 
father say, that it had always beoii stopped up, and that out 
of it King Boabdil had gone, when he surrendered Granada. 
The route of the unfortunate king may be traced from thence 
aci’oss the garden of tlic eon^'cmt of lios Martyres, and dovrn a 
ravine beyond, through a street of gips^'-caves and hovels, by 
the gate of Ivos IMolinos, and so on to the Hermitage of St. 
Sebastian. None but an antiquarian, however, will be able 
to trueo it, unless aided by the humble historian of the place, 
Matteo Ximenes. 

The Spanish sovereigns fixed their throne in the presence 
chamber of j)ic ])alaee, so long the seat of ]\[oonsh royalty. 
Hither the principal inhabilsmts of Graiiada repaired, to pay 
them homage, and kiss their hands, in token of vassahigc; 
and their example was followed by deputies from all the 


towms and -fortresses of the Alpuxarras, which had not hitherto 
submitted. 

Thus terniiinited the war oT Granada, after ten years of 
incessant fighiiig; “equalling,” says Fray Antonio Agapida, 
“ the far-famed siege of Troy* in duration, and ending, like 


tlu|t, in the Captiu'c of the Vaty.” Tims ended, also, the 
dominion *of the Moors in Spain, after having ciftlurcd seven 
.hvmdred and seventy-eight years from the memorable ^lefeat of 


Roderick, the last of the Goths, on the banks of the Guada- 
* eJaribay; Compend. llisc. lib. xl. cap. 42. 
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lett'. 'Fhc autlwintic Agapida is imcommonly particular in fixing 
till? opocli ot* this cvtuit. “ This great triumph of our holy Ca¬ 
tholic faith,according to his computation, “ took place in the 
l)cgiiniiug of JanuaiT, in tlu* year of our Lord h‘192 ; being 
^ Miho years from the popfdation of Spain by the ])atriajch 
Tubal; 3797 from the geiu'ral deluge; 5453 from the creation • 
of the world, aocoiding to Hebrew calculation; and in tin,* 
pionth Kabic, in the hOTth year of the Hegim, or tiightW 
Mahomet: whofii niay^fipd confound!’’ saith the pious 
Agapida. 
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PREFACE 

T^- the legends of the conquest of SPAIN, 


Few events in history have been so signal and striking in 
their main circumstances, and so overwhelming and enduring 
in'their consequences, as that of the conquest of Spain by 
the Saracens; yet thete are- few where the motives, eha- 
racters,* and actions of^the .agents have been ent’'eloped in 
more doubt and contradiction. As in the memorable story of 
the fell of Troy, wc have to make out as well as we can, tlio 
veritable details through the mists of poetic fiction; yet 
poetry has so combineij itself with, and lent its magic colour¬ 
ing to, every fact, that to strip it away, Avould be tp redueb 
the story to a meagre skeleton, and rob it of all its chants. 
The storm of Moslem invasion tliat swept so suddenly ‘oyer 
the peninsula, silenced for a time the failit ’.'oice of the' Muse, 
and drove the sons of learning fi-om tlj^oir cells. The pen was 
thrown aside to grasp the sword 

much taken up with battling against* conductich beset them 

on every side, to find lime or inclinati-m .^ ,cdord 'thcm. 

When the nation had recovered ' ’n some degree from 
the effects of this astounding blow, rather, had become 
accustomed;to the tremendous reverse which it produced, and 
§age men^ought to inquire and write the particulars, it was 
too late to ascertain them jn their lyact verity. The gloom 
and melancholy that bad overshadowed the land, had given 
birth to a thousand superstitiouafaheies: tlie woes and terrors 
of th*c past were clothed Vith sijiornatural mi^fieles and por¬ 
tents, and the actors in the fearful drama had already assumed 
the dubious eharaeteristics of romance. Or iT a wi'itcr from 
among the conquerors undertook to*touch upon the theme, it 
was embelli'fjMwi with all thg wild extravagances of an oriental 
imagination; which afterwards stede into the graver works 
of the monkish historians. 

Hence the earliest chronicles which treat of the downfall 
of Spain are apt to be tincturtsd with fhose' saintly miracles 
which savour of the pious labours ofgthq cloister, or those 
fanciful fictions that betray their Arabian :|uthors. . Yet from 
these apociyphal sources, the most legitimate and accredited 
Spanish histories have taken their rise, as pure rivers may* 
be traced up to the fens and mahtled poofe of a morass. 

* 2 B 2 
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It is true, tlic authors, with cautious discrirainatioti, have dis¬ 
carded those particulars too startling for belief, and have 
culled only such as, fv>ni their probability and congruity, 
inight be saTcly recorded as hifttor jeal facts ; yet scarce one of 
these but has been connected in the original with sothe'" 
'romantic fiction, and, even in its divorced ^tate, bears traces 
of its former alliance. 

To discard, however, everything u’ild and marvellous iui 
this portion of Spanish liistoiy, is -fo ‘discard some of Its most 
bGuutiful, instructive, and national features; it is to judge of 


Spain by the standard of probability suited to tamer and 
more prosaic countries. S])aui is virtually a land of poetry 
'uid romance, where evory-day life partakes of adventure, and 
here the least agitation or excitement carries every thing 
into vagant enterprise and daring cjsploit. Hie 
Spanhv.lIM, in ah ^ have heen of swelling and brag:gart 

spirit soaring in t». bought, pompous in word, and valiant, 
thou‘di vainglorious ■ de(;d. Their heroic aims have trans¬ 
cended tlie coo^ <^f tbeir neighbours, and their 

reckless thc'm on to aehieveincnts which 

prudent eiiteiiarise cqf dd nevta- have accomplished. Since 
the time too, of the cd, nquesi and occupation of their countiy 
by the Arabs, a stron'v' infusion of oriental magnificence has 
entered into the natio «al character, and rendered the Spaniard 
distinct from every othc. ’* nation of Eiu’opo. 

Ill the following pages, therefore, tlie author has ventured 


fully the character of tfiic pc^ople and the times. He has 
thou^'ht proper to throw thcr.se records in^ci^lio form, of 
le«‘cnd6, not claiming for them /the authenticity of sober his¬ 
tory, yet giving, nothing that ^iias not historical foundation. 
All the foots herein contained, hbu'cvcr extravagant some. of 
them may be deemedi will be foiind in the woi^s of sage and 
reverend chroniclers erf yore, gfo/wing side by side with long 
acksowledged trutjls, and migbtj be supported by leaimed and 
imposing refercnc/s in the mai-^in. 


to dip more deeply into' the enchanted louiitains ot old 
Spanish chromcle, than has [usually been done by those who, 
inmiodern tlnies, have trcatoAl of the eventful period of the 
ronnuest: hut, in so doing, ho' trusts he •will' illustrate more 
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THE LEGEND OP DON RODERICK * 


' * CHAPTER I. 

Spain, or Iberia, as it was calleiKi'ancient days, has been' 
) comity horrassed from the earliest times by the inva^cpi 
The Celts, the Gyecks, the l'*}jifl3niciaiis, tlie Cai'thagfnians, by 
turns, or simultaneously, ififringed its territories, drove the 
^tive libcrians from their rightful homes, and established 
colonies and founded cities in the land. It subsequently fell 
into the all-giusping pc^wer of Rome, remaining for some time 
a subjugated province; and when that gigantic empire 
crumbled into pieces, the Suevi, the Al»ni, and the Vandals, 
those barbaSians of the north, overran and ravaged this 
devoted country, and portioned out the soil among them. 

Their sway was not of long duration. In the fifth century 
the Goths, w^ho were then the allies of Home, imdertook the 
reconquest of Iberia, and succeeded, after a desperate struggle 
of thre^ years' duration. They drove before them the bar¬ 
barous hordes, their predocessor-s ; intermarried and incorpo¬ 
rated themselves with the original inhabitants, and founded a 
powerful ;ud 1 splendid empire, comprising the Iberian penin¬ 
sula, the ancient Karbo^naise, afterwards called Gallia Gotica, 
or Gothic Gaul, and a part of African coast called 
Tingitania. A new nation was, in a manner, produced by 
this jmixture of the Goths ai^ Iberians. Sprung from a 
union of warrior races, jbared and nurtured aqjidst the din of 
arms, the Gothic Spaniards, if dicy may so be termed, wore a 
warlike, unquiet, yet high-minded and heroic* people. Their 
simple and abstemious habits, ibefr contempt for. toil and 
suftering, auA^cir love of daring enteq^rise, fitted them for 
a soldier’s life. So addicted were they to war, tThiiit when, 
they had no external foes to leontend with, 4;hey fought with 
one another; and when engaged in battle, says an old chro- 

' * Many of tife iketa in this legohd arc talcen fiom an old chronicle,, 
written in quaint and antiquated Spanish, and professing to he a trans¬ 
lation from the Arabian chronicle of the Moor mmis, by McJiam^ed, a 
Moslem writer, and Gil Parez, a Spaniidi priest. It is-supjjhised to be a 
piece of literary mosaic work, made up from both Spanish and Arabi^ 
chronicles: yet from this work mosl^ pf the Spanish historians have 
drawn their particulars relati^^ to the fortunes of Dbn Boderi^k. 
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nieler, tho v&ry thunders and lightnings of heaven could not 
separate thera.'*^ 

For two centuries and a half the Gothic powe5* remained 
unshaken, and the sceptf e was wielded by twenty-five succes- - 
sive kings. The crown was clectitle, in a council of palatines^ 
pomposed of tlic bishops and noblc-s ; who, Avhilo they swoiu 
allegiance to tho newdy-made soAcrcign, bound him by a 
reciprocal oath to bo faithful to his trust. Tlicir choice vms 
made from among tho peo})lc, subject, oidy to one condition— 
that the king should he of pm'o Gothic blood. . But though 
the cro^vn wus elective in principle, it gradually became 
hereditary from usage, and the power of the sovereign grew j 
to bo almost absolut(j. The king w'as ^^onimander-in-chief of 
the armies; the whole patronage of the kingdom was in his 
hands; he summoned and dissolved the national councils; he 
' made and revoked laws accordijig to his pleasure; and, having 
ecclesiastical supremacy, he exercised a sw^ay even over the 
consciences of his subjects. 

I’lic Goths, at the time of tlwdr inroad, were stqut adherents 
to the Arian doctrines, but after a time they embraced the 
Catholic faith, which was maintained by the native Spaniards 
free from many of the gross superstitions of the church at 
Home; and tliis unity of faith contributed-more than anything 
else to blend and harmonise the two^ races into one. The 
bishops and pthcr clergy were exemplaiT in their lives, and 
aided to promote the intiu mce of the laws and maintain the 
authority of the state. The fruits of rf'gular and secure 
government were manifest in tj o advancement of agriculture, 
commerce, ,aiuL the ]>eaceful .arts, and in the iiicretiso of 
wealth, luxury, and refinement; but there was a giuduol 
decline of the simjde, bgrdy, and wurlike habits that had 
distinguished the nalioii in its semi-harbarons days. 

Such was the slate of Spain Avhen, in the year SMledcmption 
701, A\'iliza wais elected to the Gothic throne. The beginning of 
his reign gave prenuise of happy days to Spain. He redressed 
grievances, moderated the tributes of his subjects, and con- ■ 
ducted himself with mingled mildness and energy'in the admi¬ 
nistration of tho laws.. In a little while, how^ever, he tbrov oif the 
mask, had sl^pwedhiiijself in his true natiire, cruel and luxurious. 

Twb of his relatives, sons of a preceding king, awakened his 

* PlorianVle Ocampo, lib. iii, cap. 13. Justin Abrev. Trog. Ponip. lib. 
xliv. Crouica, lib. ii, cap. 3, ^ 
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jpalousj’ for the socuiity of his throne. One of them, named Favila, 
3)uke (k Cantabria, he put to death, and would have inflicted tho 
same fate i^on his son, Pelayo, but that the youth was beyond 
his reach, being preserved by Providenffle for thefiitijre salvation 
,(ft' Spain. 'Ihe other obje^ Of his susjxicion was Theodofi’cdo, 
wl^p lived retired from couiL. The violence of Witiza readied, 
him even in his I'etiremcnt. His eyes were put out, and he 
was irajnurcd within a* castle at Cordova, lloderiek, Hhb 
youtliful son of* Thcod^fredo, escaped to Italy, where he 
received protection from tht PiOmans. ^ 

« Witiim, now considering himself secure upon the throne, 
gave the reins to his liccaitious passions, and soon, by his tyninny 
and sensuality, a'ctjuircdi the appellation of Witiza the Wicked, 
Despising the old Gothic coiitincuee, and yieldiuj:^ to the 
example of ^he sect of Maliomct, which* suited his lascivious 
temperament, he indulged in a plurality of w-ives and concu¬ 
bines, encouraging his subjects to do Ibc same. Nay, he 
even sought to gain tlie sanction of flic church to his excesses; 
promulgating a hnv by which the clergy wei-e released from 
tlieir vows of celibacy, and permitted to marry and to enter¬ 
tain paramours. 

The sovereign pontiff Constantino threatened to depose and 
cxcomrannicatc him unless he abrogated this licentious lawf 
but Witiza set him at /lefianco, threatening, like his Gothic 
])rodocessor, Alarie, to aswiil the eteniiil eity with his tioops, 
and make spoil of her ac*unnilatef^ treasures.'^ We will 
adorn our damsels, ’ said he, “w'ith the jewels of Home, and 
replenish oiu* cotfbrs from^the in|tit of St. Peter.” 

Some of tlie clergy opposed ^hemseh'es to tiic imiovatihg 
spirit of the monarch, and endeavoured, from the jndpits, to 
rally the people to the pure doctrincf^ of their faith ; but they 
W'crc deposed from their sacred oflicc, and banished as 
seditious miscWef-niaki'rs. .The chui’ch of Toledo oontinued 
rcft'actory; the arQhbishop Siudaredo, it is true, wus disposed' 
to accommodate himself to thi corruptions the times, but 
the prebendaries battled intrepidly against the new’ laws of 
tho monarch' #ad stood manfully in defence of their vows of 
chastity. ^ince the church of Toledo w'Ul not yield Ttself to • 
our Avill,’’ said Witiza, “ it shall have tw^ husbaiYls*’- ^ So 
saying, he appointed his ovm brother Oppas, at that time 
Archbishop of Senile, to' take a s§at Avith Siudaredo in the 

* Chron. do Luitprando, 709^ Abarca Amdes dc*Aragon (e| Maho- 
metismo^ fol. 5). • , 
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episcopal cliair of Toledo, and made him Primate of Spain. 
He was a priest after his own heail, and seconded hini in all 
his profligate abuses. ^ 

r It was in .vain the dcihinciations of the church were hilmi- • 
nated from the chair of St. Petbr; Witiza threw off ali • 
allegiance to the Roman pontiff, ^threatening with pain of 
dea^i those who should obey the papal mandates. “We will 
Bufllr no foreign ecclesiastic with triple crown,” said he, “ ta 
domineer over our dominions.” • , * '' 

The Jews had been banished fr6m the country during the 
preceding reign, but Witiza permitted them to return, and 
even bestowed upon their synagogues privileges of which he 
had despoiled the churches. The children of Israel, ever, 
since the time when they hoiTowed the jewels of gold and 
the jewels of silver from their neighbours on pi;eparing for 
tlieir memorable flight out of Kg>pt, have been curious dealers 
in gold, and silver, and precious stones; on this occasion, tliere- 
fore, they were enabled, it is said, to repay the monarch for his 
protection by bags of money and caskets of sparkling gems, 
the rich product of their oriental commerce. 

The kiiigdom at this time enjoyed external peace, but there 
were symptoms of internal discontent. Witiza toolc the 
alarm; he remembered the ancient turbulence of the nation, 
and its pronencss to internal feuds. Issuing secret orders, 
therefore, in all directions, he dismantled most of the cities, 
and dGmoli.shed the castjes and fortresses that might serve 
as rallying points for the factious. He disarmed the people 
also, and converted the weapf^ms of war^into the impleipents 
of peace. It< seemed, in fget, as if tlie milleniuni were 
dawning upon the land; for the sword .was beaten into a 
ploughshare, and the spci^r into a pruning hook. 

While thus the anciejit martial fire of the nation was extin¬ 
guished, its morals likewise were oonupted. ’iTfte altars were 
abandoned, the churches Closed, wide disorder and sensuality 
prevailed throughout the land ;*’so that, according to the old 
chroniclers, within the compass of a few short years, “ Witka 
the Wicked taught all Spain trf sin.” * 


CHAPTER II. 

Woe 4o the ruler -who^ jEounds his hope of sway on the 
weakiiq^ or colruption of the people! The very measures 
taken by Witiza to perpetuate his power ensured bis down-. 
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fall. While the whole nation under his licentious rule, was 
sinking into yice and effeminacy, and the arm of war wbs 
unstrung, youthful lloderick, son of Theodofredo, was 
training up for action in tlie stern biTt wholesome school of 
*afiversity. He instnictcdAimself in the use of*arms; be- 
caipe adroit and vigorousiby varied exercises; learned to. 
despise all danger; and inured him&elf to hunger and 
watchfulness, and the rigour of the seasons. • 

His merits aifd niisfoi’tujnies procured hini many friends 
among the Ifomans; and \Ndi6n, being arrived at a fitting ag;^, 
1^ undertook to revenge the wrongs of his father and his 
kindred, a host of brave and hardy soldiers fiocked to- his 
standard. Witli these# he made his sudden appearance in 
Spain. The friends of his house*, and the disaifcct^d of all 
classes, hastened to join him ; and he advanced rajiidly, and 
Avithout opposition, through an unarmed and enervated land. 

Witiza saw too lute the evil he had brought u]>on him¬ 
self. He made a hasty levy, and took the field with a 
scantily equipped and undisciplined host, but was easily 
routed and made prisoner, and the whole kingdom submitted 
to Don Kodcrick. 

The ancient city of Toledo, the royal residence of the 
Gothic kings^ was the scene of liigh festivity ami solemn 
ceremonijil rm the coronation of the victor. Whether he 
was elected to the throne according to the Gothic usage,- 
or seized it by the right ofi conquesfe is a matter of dispute 
among histori-ans; but all agree that the nation submitted 
cheeriully to his sway, apd looUcd forward to prosperity and 
happiness under their newly ele^ji'ated monarchf His appear¬ 
ance and character ^seemed to justify the anticipation. He 
was in the splendour of youth, an^l of a majestic presence. 
Ilis soul was bdd and daring, and elevated by lofty desires. 
He had a sagScity that penetrated the thoughts of «ucn, and 
a mswnificent spirit that won all h<?art8. Such is the picture 
which ancient writers give o? Dun Rodericlf, when, with all 
the stem and simple virtues unimpaired which he had ac¬ 
quired in adv<?rsity and exile, dnd Hashed with the triu mph 
of a pious revenge, he ascenddd the Gothic tlfironc?"^ 

Prosperity; however, is the real touchstone of t]jfe hfiman 
heart. No sooner did Roderick find himseltf in possession of 
the crown, than the love of pow^^ and the jealousy* of rulej 
were awakened in his breast. His first meeSure was^against 
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Witiza, ■>Vho was brought in chains into his presence. Rode- 
riclc beheld this capti\ c monarch ^ ith an unpitying eye, rc- 
nicmbcrpig only his wrongs and cruelties to his father, “ Let 
tile evils .he has inflicted on, others be visited upon his own 
Head,” - said'hc : “as he did unto^licodofredo, even so be it ^ 
done unto him.” So tlie ej'e.s of ‘JVitiza wore put out, mid 
he was thrown into the same dungeon at Cordova in which 
Udiiiodofrcdo had laiigiiisliod. Therfc he passed the brief 
remnant tif his days, in perpetusd darkness, u prey to j^retch- 
edness and remorse. V 

'Rotleriek now east an uneasy and suspicious eye upon 
Kvan and Si.s(imrto, tlu' two sons of Witiza. Fearful Ipst 
they should foment some secret rcbeldon, hc‘ banished'them 
the kingdom. They took refuge in the Spanish dominions 
in Atrics\,, here they'Wi're KTi'ived and liiuboured hy llcquila, 
governor of Tangier, out of gratitude for favours which he 
had received from thei]* late fallier. Tliere they remained, to 
brood over their fallen fortunes, and to aid in working out 
till' future woes of Spain, 

Their imele (^ppas, liislmp of Seville, who had been made 
CO ])ai-tner, by ^\"itiza, in tlie areh-<'piseo]ial ehair at<,Toledo, 
would liave likewise fallen uiidi'r the suspicion of the king; 
blit lie was a man of consummate art and vast exterior 
sanctity, and won upon the good graces of the inoiarcli. He 
was siiHei'cd, therefore, to letain his saered office ajb Soville; 
but the see of 'foledo given jin charge to the venerable 
Uibino; and tlie law of SVitiza was revoked, that dispensed 
the clergy from tli(‘ir vows ofj.cellliaev. 

The jealousj^of lluderick for the seeiu'ity of his crown Wfis 
.soon again aroused, and liis nfeasures were prompt and severe. 
Having been informed that the governors of ccrtjdn castles 
and fortresses in Castile and Andalusia had conspired against 
him, he qiused them to be juit to death, and tUpk* strong-holds 
to be deniolished. lie now went on to imitate the pcniicious 
policy of his jiix'deccssor; tltriftwing down walls and toirers, 
disarming the people, and thus mcaiiacitatiug them from re¬ 
bellion. A few cities'were permitted to retajii}. their fortifi- 
eatioiK., Iv’.t tht\sc were intrusted to aleaydes, hi whom he 
had i'‘spccial confidence; the greater part of the kingdom 
was left dcfencclcs^s. ITie nobles, who had he^n roused to 
temporary manhood during the recent stir of vvar, sunk back 
into the inglorious state *oT inaction which had disgraced 
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them during the reign' of Witizh, p^sisnig their time in feast¬ 
ing, tftid dancing to-the sound of loose and wanton min¬ 
strelsy.* tt was scarcely possible to rcCoghisc, in these idle 
.wassailers and soft Toluptuaries, the descendants of the stern, 

, !lnd frugal warriors of frozen north; who 'had braved 
flood and mountain, and I^eat and cold, and had battled their 
way to empire across half a world in arms. 

• They suiTounded their youthful monarch, it is tr^o, with a 
blaze ^ military pomp. • Nalliiiig could siiqiliss the splendour 
of their arfas, which werfl embossed and enamelled, and ijn- 
^iched with gold and jeweKs and curious devices; nothing 
could be more gallant and gloriou.s than tlu'ir amij*—^it was 
all plume and 'bannoifc and silken pageantiy, the gorgeous 
trappingsfor tilt and tounioy and courtly revel; but the iron, 
soul of w.a^was wanting. * ^ 

How rare it is to learn wisdom from the misfortunes of 
others! With the fate-of Witiza full *l)cfore his ej'Os, Don 
lloderick indulged in the same pernicious errors, and was 
doomed, in like manner to prepare tlie way for his' o>vn 
perdition. 


. CIIAPTEll III. 

As yet the heart of Uodfuiek, cieciipied hy the stniggle.s of 
his early-life, hy warlike ent 0 q)ri,ses, and by the inquietudes 
of newly-gotten power, lisjd b(*en i\tsensiblc to the eliariiis of 
women; but in the present voluptuous calm the amorous 
propensities of his nature a.ssAnied their sway. There are 
divers accounts of the youthftil Ixsauty who fii%t found favour 
in his eyes, and was elevatcil by him to the throne. Wo 
follow, in our legend, the details qf an Arabian clironicler,f 
authenticated a Spani.sh poct.J Let those avIio di.spute 
our facts profltl!^ better aujjhority for their epntradi^lion. 

Among the few fortified places that had not been dismantled 
by Don Koderick vras the ancient city of Dtuiia, situated on 
the Mediteirancan coast, and defended on a rock-built castle 
that overlookf'd the sea. ■ * _ 

The alcayde of the castle,* with many of* th<^pcople of 
Dcnia, was one day on his knees in the cb|ipcl, impiiorin^ the 

* Mariana.‘Hist. Esp. lib. yu c. 21. 

+ Pefdida de Espafla pour AbulcaoiBi*Tarif Abeptarique, llb. i. 

J LopedeVqga. * 
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Virgin tb allay a tempest which was strewing the coast with 
wrecks, when a sentinel brought w'ord that a Moorish«cniizer 
was standing for the land. Ihe alcifyde gave oriiers to ring 
the alarm bolls, light signal fires on the hill tops, and rouse 
Ihe country; for coast was subject to cruel maraudings 
from til® Barbary cruizers. I ^ 

In a little wdiilc tlio horsemen ^of the neighbourhood Were 
seen pricking along the beach, armed with such weapons as 
they coifid find; and tlie alcayde and hi% scatity *^rrison 
descended from the hill. In the 'meantime tlio Moorish bark 
cfime rolling and pitching towards the land.* As it drew 
near, the rich carving and gilding with which it was deco¬ 
rated, its silken bandaroles, and banks of crimson- oars, 
showed it to be no warlike vessel, but a sumptuous galleot, 
destined for state and ceremony. It bore the marks of the 
tcffllipest: the masts were broken, the oars shitfered, and 
fragments of snow'y Sails and silkcm awnings W'ere fluttering in 
the blast. 

As the galleot grounded npon the sand, the impatient 
rabble mslied into the surf to capture and make spoil; but 
were awed into admiration and respoot by the appearance of 
the illustrious company on board. There were Moors of both 
sexes sumptuously arrayed, and adorned .with precious jew'cls, 
bearing the demeanour of persons of lofty rank. Among 
them shone conspicuous a youthful beauty, magnificently 
attired to whom all seemed to pay reverence. 

Several of the htoors^urrounded her w'ith drawn swords, 
threatening dcatli to any tljat approached; othci*s, sprang 
from the bark,and throwing themselves on their knees b\itbre 
the aleayde, implored him, Ify his honour and courtesy as a 
knight, to prot(?ct a royal virgin from injury and insult. 

“ You behold before yAu,’* said they, “ the only daughter of 
the Kin*| of Algiers, the betrothed bride (}Rthe sou of the 
King of Tunis. We w'oro conducing her to the court of her 
expecting bridegroom, when temjiest drove us from our 
course, and compelled us to take refuge on your coast. Be 
not mote cruel than ■the tempest, but deal n^bly with that 
which v scfwand stoim havcw spared.” 

The aleayde listened to their prayers. He conducted the 
princess aha her tr^iu to the castle, where every honour due to 
her rjuily was paid her. Some of her ancient attendants inter¬ 
ceded for her liberation, premising countless sums to be paid 
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by her father for her ransom; but the alcayde turntJd a deaf 
car to iill their golden offers. “ She is a royal captive,’" said 
he; “it bqjongs to my sovereign, alone to dispose of her.” 
After she had reposed, therefore, for lome days at the castle, 
jyid recovered fi*om the fatigue and terror of tjie seas, h£ 
‘caused her to be conducte(f, with all her train, in magnificent 
state to the court of Don Iroderiok. 

The beautiful Klyata*«eutei‘cd Toledo more like a tnumpjj^ant 
hovereij^ than a captive. A chosen band of .Christian horse¬ 
men, splendidly armed,* impeaved to wait upon her as- n 
merc guard of honour. She was surrounded by the Moorish 
flamsols of her train, and followed by h(;r own Moslem gu/irds, 
all attired with, the niaguificencc that had Iwen intended to 
grace lier arrival at tlio court of ’J’unis. . I'he princess was 
aiTaycd in bridal robes, woven in the in<ast costly looihs of the 
orient; hfcr*diadem sparkled with diaiuonds, and was dort)-. 
rated with the rarest plumes of tlu* bird »f paradise; and even 
the silken trappings of her jjalfrey, wliich swept the ground, 
were coverc(l with pearls and precious stones. As this 
brilliant cavalcade crossed thi* briclgii of the Tagus, jill Toledo 
poured forth to behold it; and noihing was heard throughout 
the city*lyut praise.s of the wonderful beauty of the priu(;es$ of 
Algiers. King Roderick came forth, attended by the chivalry 
of his court, to receive the royal captive. His recent v<»lup- 
tuous life had disposed him for tt'iider and amorous affections, 
and, at flie first sight of the beautiful Elyata, he was en¬ 
raptured with her charml. Sc'ein^ her face clouded with 
sorrow mid anxiety, he soothed Jier witli g<mtle and courteous 
words, and, conducting Iku’ to a royal pidace, “Rcliold, ' said 
he, “ thy habitation, where no uruj shall molest tho(!; consider 
thyself at home in ‘the mansion of thy father,* and dispose of 
anything according to thy will.” ? 

Here^ the j^iacess passed her time, with the fem|ile atten¬ 
dants who had accompanied her ^'rom Algiers; and no one 
but ihe king was permitted^to visit her, 'sjho daily became 
more and more enamoui'cd of his.luvely captive, and sought, 
by tender assiduity, to gain lv?r uffectfous. The distress of 
the princess at her captivity, was sootlicd |)y th«;i**«^nt}c 
treatment. *She was of an age when sorrdw cannot lon^hold 
sway over the heart. Accompanied by her ^touthful ffttendants, 
she ranged the spacious apartments of the palace, and sporte# 

* By some she is <^led Zara. « 
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among the groves and allojN of it ? giirdoii. Every day the 
remembrance of ilic patornal home grew less and less painful, 
and the king became more and more amiable i^ her eyes; 
and when, at length, he offered to share his heart and throne 
with her, .’she listened with doivncast looks and kindling 
blushes, but with an air of rcsignjjon. 

One obstacle remained to the complete fruition of the 
monarch’s wishes, and this was the 'religion of the princess, 
lloderic;]^ forthwith employed |li(; Archbishop of Toledo to 
instruct the beautiful hllyata in tlt^o mysteries of the Christian 
fdith. The female intellect is quick in perceiving the merits 
of new doctrines: the archbishop, therefore, soon succeeded 
in converting, not merely the princess, but most of her 
attendants; and a day was appointed ibr their public baptism. 
The ceremony was jy.Tformed with gi’cal pomp and solemnity, 
ifrtho presence of all tlie nobility and chivahy Of 'the court, 
llie princess and h(‘r damsels, clad in white, walked on loot 
to the cathedral, while numerous beautiful children, arrayed 
as angels, strew’ed the path with flowers; and the archbishop, 
meeting them at the portal, received them, as it were, into 
the bosom of the ehui’cli. The princess abandoned her Moorish 
appellation of Elyata and was baptised by the namo of 
Exilona, by which slu' Avas tln'neefbrth v^dled, and has gene¬ 
rally l>eeu known in history. ; 

The nuptials of Uoderiek and the beautiful* convert took 
place shortly afterwards, and were eelebrjited with great 
magnificence. There were jousts, and toumeys, and banquets, 
and other rejoicings, AA'liieh^ lasted twenty days, and W’ere 
attended by |«he principal iiobh's from all paits of SJiain. 
After these wer(‘ over, such fd' the attendants of the princess 
as refused to embrace Christianitv, and (Icsired to return to 
Africa, wore dismissed" with munifieent presents; and aa 
embnssyfcwas sent to the king of Algiers, to iirform him of the 
nuptials of his daughter, ^md td |)rorier him tlie friendship of 
King Roderick‘^4 t 

* "Como esta Infanta era'may horraosa, y el Iley [Don Rodrigo] 
dispucsta y gcntil hoinlftc. ontro for medio el lunor y aificion, y jimto 
coil c que la avia mautkido hospedar y servir ful caufea que 

el reyf persuadlo o liifanla, qoc si se toruava a bu lej do Cbristiano 
la toluariaifkor mugt y que la haria seftora de rub R^jhob. Con esta 
persuasion ella fae Ctenta, y aviciidose A'uelto Christiana, se ca.so con 
Vila, y sc celehraron £ hodas con muchas fiestas y regozijos, como cm 
mzou." —Ahukasvfiif Ul £span, cap 3. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Foe a t|iic Don Rodcn iok lived happily with his younj» 
and beautiful queen, and 'loledo was tJie seat of festivity and 
Hplendour. The principal • nobles throughout thp kingdom 
*repaired to his court to pM? him homage, and b) receive his 
cohmnmds; and none wer(* nioi-e devoted in their i-everenco 
than those who wore olHjoxious to suspicion, from their Qpu*^ 
nexion with the Jate kin^-. # * 

Among the foreJUo.''t olj* tlticvse “saus Count Julian, a man 
destined to be infamously renowned in the chirk story of .his 
country’s woes. He was of one of the proudest Gothic 
families, lord of* Consujigm aud Algo/iras, and connected by 
marriage with Witiza and the liishop Oppas; his wife, the 
Coimtoss Frandina, being their sister.# In eoiiseqdcnee of 
this ('onne)don, and of his own merits, he had enjoyed tlfe 
highest dignities aud euimuunds, bimig one of the Espatorios, 
or royal sword-bearers; an office of the greatest coniidenee 
about the person of the sovereign.* lie had, moreover, been 
intrusted M'ith the militai*\' goverumeut of the Spanish pos-» 
sessions on the African coast of the strait, which at that 
time were threatened by the ^Vinljs of the I'last, the followers 
of Mahomet, who mlvancing their vicbwious standard 
to tlie extijemity of Western Africa. Count Julian esta¬ 
blished h^s scUt of governnu'ut at C'euta, the, frontier bulwark. 


and one of tlio far-famed^ gates of the Meditorriincan Sea. 
Here he boldly faced, and held fii cheek, the torrent of 
Moslem invasion. , 

I)?)n Julian was a maif of an active, but iit^'gular genius, 
and a grasping ambition; he‘had a love for jsjwor and 
grandeur, in which* he was joined by his liaughty countess; 
and they could ill brook the doi^nfall of their house as 
threatened b)fc tllb fiite of ^Vitiza. Tlujy had hasten^, there- 
ft)i-o, to pay their court to \he ncxvly elevated monai’ch, and 
to assure him of their fidelity hi.*#interests^ 

Rodenck was readily persuaded'of the sincerity of Count 
Julian; he awirc of his merits as a soldier and a governor. 


* Co&dcs Elpatorios: so called from tho drava swdMs ^ample size 
and breadth, inth which they kept guard ia tha aatcchanfocrstff the 
Gothic kittgs.. Comes Spaihariorum, custodum* corporis llegis PrQ-|* 
feci US. Hone ct Propospatharioai appellatum cxistimo.— P^r. Pantr 
de OMc. Goth. • • • 


2c* 
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and continued him in his important command; honouring 
him with many other marks of implicit confideimc. ‘’Count 
Julian sought to confirm this confidence by erely proof of 
devotion. Jt was a eujftom among the Goths to rear many of 
the children of the most illustrf^us families of the royai 
household. They served as pages |o the king, and handmaids 
and ladies of honour to the (|uoen, and were instructed in all 
iflaifner of accomplishments befitting their gentle, blood. 
When about to* dc'part Ibr Ceufc^ resuiirj liis command, 
Don Julian brought his daughter ft*lorinda to pfesemt her to 
the sovt!r('igns. Slic was a beautiful virgin, that had not as 
yet attained to womanhood. “ I confide; Iut to your pro¬ 
tection,” said he to the king, ““ to be«unto Her as a father; 
and to h|ivc her trained in the paths of virtue. 1 can leave 
•with you no dearer plbdge of my loyalty.” . 

^ing lioderick received the timid and blushing maiden 
into his pal(‘rnal care; promising to watch over lu'r happiness 
with a parent's eye, and that she slioiild be enrolled among 
the most cherished attendants of the queen. With this 
a.ssurancc of the welfare of his child. Count Julian departed, 
well pleased, for liis government at Ceuta. 


CILVPTint V. 


The beautiful daughter of ( ount Julian was received with 
great favour by the (luetvi bixilona, ;vnd admitted among the 
noble' damsels that atleiuhnl upon her person. Here she 
lived in honour and appar(‘ilt security, and surrounded by 
innocent dc'lif^its. To gratify his (pieen, Don Roderick had 
built for lie I" rural rccri'ation a palace without the walls of 
.Toledo, on the banks of flic 'I'agus. It stood in the midst of 
a garden, adorned after tlio luxurious style ol^tlie East. 'I’lic 
air was jferfume«l by Iragrant shrubs and flowei's; the gi’ovcs 
resounded witil the songtif the ni.glitingale; while the gush 
of fountains and waterfalts, ami the distant murmur of the 
Tagus, made it a delightful retreat during the sultry days 
of summer. The clinnii of* perfect privacy also reigned 
througKbitt the place; for Iht^ garden walls weie high, and 
numbrini^ guards kept wattk without to protect it from all 
intrusion. ^ 

^ In this delicious aliodc^,, more Ix'fitting an oriental volup¬ 
tuary tliau a Gdthic king, Don lioderick was accustomed to 
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while away much of that time which should have been 
devoted to the toilsome cares of goverumout. The very 
security aRd peace which he had produced throughout his 
• dominions, by his precautions to abolish the tuefms and habi- 
, R.udos of war, had effected #*1 disastrous change in his charac*t(T, 
IJie hardy and heroic quaJitics which had conducted him to 
the throne, were softened in the lap of indulgence. Sur- 
. rounded by the pleasures of an idle and effeminate ^courtf and 
beguilad by thi# cxam|)le oS his degenerate' nobles, he gave 
■way to a fiftal sensuality tlliat had lain dormant in his uatyre 
^dui'iiig the virtuous days of his adversity. 'J'he mere love of 
female beauty had first enamoured him of Kxilona; and the 
same? passion, fostered^ by voluptuous idleness, now betrayed 
iiim into the commission of an aet fatal to himself a^d Spain. 
'J'he follow jng is the story of his error? as gathered from an 
old chronicle and legend. 

In a remote part of the palace was an ajuirtmcnt devoted 
to the queen. It was lik(‘ an eastern harem, sljut iq) from tho 
foot of man, and where the king himself but rarely entered. 
It had its own courts, and gjirdens, and fountains, where the 
queen was wont to recreate herself with her damseds, as she 
had been accustomed to do in the jealous privacy of her 
fatlier's palace. • * ^ 

(duo sultry day, ibo king, in''t('ud of taking his .siesta, or 
mid-day* slumber, repaired to this a]).u-tment to seek the 
society of the queen. lim)as''ing tJjroujili a small oratory, he 
was drawn bv the sound of female voices to a easement over- 
hung with myrtles and jj^asiniiicf>. It looked into an interior 
garden or court, .set out ^vith oivnigt; tre('S, !li the midst of 
which was a marble fountain, surrounded by n grassy bank, 
enamelled vrith flowers. 

It was the high noontide of a summer day, when, in sultry 
Spain, the liflidseape treinljes to the eye, and all nclurc seeks 
repose, ('xeejrt the grasslujpper, tlnit pipes Ids lulling note to 
the herdsman as he sleeps beneath fthc shatlt*. 

Around the fountain were scvcjral of tlic damsels of tho 
queen, who^ confident of tlift sacred ]>ri\'acy f>f the ^)lace, 
w’oi-e yielding in that cool retiVat to the indulgen^lf pforiiptcd 
by the sc‘ason and the hour. Some lay asleep on fibwery 
bank ; others sat on the margin of the fbnntiiin. talking and' 
laughing, as they bathed their feet in its linijud wssters, aifu 
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King Ko&ericik bclield delicate limbs, shining through the 
wave, that might rival the mai*blc in whiteness. _ 

Among the damsels was one who had come froih the Bar¬ 
bary coast with the qudjm Her complexion had the dark • 
tinge of Mauritania, W it was clcdr and transparent, and the' 
deep jrich rose blushed through the Jovely brown. Her eyes 
wore black and full of fire, and flashed from under long silken 
ej^ehtihes. 

A sportive contest arose among<tl.ie maidens) as to tlve com- 
papative beauty of the Spanish and Moorish forms; .but the 
Mauritanian damsel revealed hmbs of voluptuous symmetiy * 
that seemed to defy all rivalry. 

llio Spanish beauties were on the point of giving up the'con¬ 
test, whQn they bethought themselves of the young Florinda, 

^ tli^daughtcr of Count Julian, w'ho lay on the grassy bank, 
abandoned to a suiiuner sliinibcr. The soft glow’ of youth 
and hcaltli mantled on. her cheek; her fringed eyelashe.s 
scmeely covered their sleeping orbs; her moist and ruby lips 
were lightly parted, just revealing a gleam of her ivory teeth 
while her innocent bosom rose and fell beneath her boddice, 
like the gentle swelling and sinking of a tranquil sea. There- 
was a breathing tenderness and beauty in the sleeping virgin, 
that spemed to send forth sweetness like the flowers around 
hor. 

“ Behold,” cried her companions, exultiiigly, “ the champion 
of Spanish beauty!” , 

In their playful eagerness they half disrobed the innocent 
Florinda before she was aw'arc.* She awoke in time, however, 
to escape from ihoir busy hands; but enough of her charms 
had been revealed to convince the monarch that they were 
not to be rivalled by tlio rprest beauties of Mauritafuia. 

Froni this day tlic heart of Roderick was infiamed with a 
fattd pnssjbn. Ue guxed on the bnmtiful Flormda with fervid 
dcsu'C, and sought to reji^ in licr looks whetlier there was 
levity or wautohness in ^ler bosom; hut the eye of* the 
damsel ever sunk benentli his gaze, and romaiued bent on the 
eart h ill v irgin modesty. ' 

It w2l in vmi^ hcccalled to niind the sacred ti'ast reposed 
in hiih by Count Julian, and the promise he had given to 
‘mteh over his daughter w'ith paternal care; his h&ait was 
Vitiated <by si'ususJ indii^ence, and the consciousness of 
power bad rendered him selfish in^his gratifications. 
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•Being one evening in the garden where the queen was 
diverting hcrscll’ with her damsels, and comii^ to' the foun-i* 
tain where he had beheld the innocent maidens at their aport, 

• he could no longer restrain the passion that raged within his 
I breast. Seating himftelf-leside the fountain, he' called Flo*- 

rjnda to him to draw fo\*th a thoiii which had pierced his 
hand. 'The maiden kn^'lt at his feet to examine his hand, ayd 

• the touch of her shnidcr fingers thrilled through ^his feins. 
As sho knelt, t(fo, her ilmb#r locks fell in rich ringlets about 
her be'autiM head, her hmocent bosom palpitated beneath 

crintson boddice, and her timid blushes increased the 
eftu^ence of her charms. 

leaving examined the monarch’s hand in vain, she looked 
up in bis face with artless perplexity. • 

Seniorf ’ said she, “ I can find no Ihom, nor any sigp»of, 
wound.” , 

Don Roderick grasped her hand, and pressed it to his 
heart. “ It is here, lovely Florindasaid he. “ It is here! 
and thou alone can pluck it fortli!” 

“ My Loi’d!” exclaimed the blushing and astonished 
maidenr 

“ Florinda!” said Don Roderick, “ dost thou love me ?” 

“ Senior^” said fJhe, “ my''fathei' taught mo to lovq and 
rcvcrcijce fan. He eorifi(lt*d me to your care as one who 
would life as a parent to me, whtui he should be far distant, 
serving your majesty witlf lifi; uiid Royalty. May (iod incHnO 
your majesty ever to protect me as a lather!” So saving, 
the-maiden dropped hei; eyes fo the ground, and continued 
kneeh’ng; hut her countenance; had become aeadly pale, and 
as she knelt she trembled. 

“ Florinda,” said the king, “either thou dost not 6r thou 
wilt not understand me. I would have thee love me, not as 
a father, nor as a monaich, hut as one who a<Wrc8 thecw 
Wh^' dost thou start ? No one shall knotv diir loves; and, 
moreover, the love of a moifarch Inflicts n(? degradation like 
the love of a common man—riches honours attend upon 

it. I will acWance thee to raA and dignity,- auc^jJnCrt^tliec 
above the firoudest females of my court. Thy fathe^ too, 
shall be more exalted and eudo\ted than anymoble in my realm.”. 

The sbft eye of Florinda kindled at thes© words. Senior 
said she, “the line I spring froiu^nn receive no d^nity by 
means so vile; and my fatjier would rather die than purchase 
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rank and power by tlic dishonour of his child. But I seo,’^ 
cofritinucd she, “thjit your majesty speaks in this manner 
only to try me. You may have thought me li^ht and simple, 
and unworthy to attend' upon the queen. I pray your majc'sty 
to pardon ftie, that I have takem your pleasantry in such , 
serious part.” 

In this way the apitated maideri sought to evade the 
acldfe'ss of the monareii; but .still her cheek was blanched, 
and her lip quiver'd as she spake*., « • j 

/riie king pressed her hand to hi.', lips with fervour. “ May 
ruin seiz(i me,” cried he, “ if I speak to prov e thee! My 
heart, my kingdom are at thy eoinmand. Only be mine, 
and thou shall rule absolute mivStre.ss'^of myself Jind my do¬ 
mains.” p 

^Tho (huiisel rose from the earth where she had hitherto 
knc'lt, and lier whoh' eountoiianee glowed with virtuous indig¬ 
nation. “ My lord, ’ said she, “ J am your subject, and in 
your power ; lake my life if it be your pleasure: but nothing 
shall tempt me to commit a eriiue which would be treason to 
the cpieen, disgrace (o my fatlu'r, agt>ny to my Tiiother, and 
perdition to myself.” ^\'ith tlie.se words hlu* left the garden, 
and the king, for the moment, was loo much awed by her 
indigiiaiit virtue to oppose her de])arture.' 

We shall pass briefly over the .succeeding events of the 
story of Florinda, about which so much has been said and 
sung by eliroiiicler and ..hard: Ion tlie sober page of history 
should be carefully chastened from all scenes that might 
inflame a wanton imagination; leaving them to poems.and 
ronianvscs, and such-like highly seasoned works of flmtasy 
and reeretitioii. 

Let it suffice to say, that Don Roderick pursued his suit to 
the beautiful Florinda, his passion being ^more imd more 
inflamedk)y the resistance of tlie viirtuous damsel. At lengtli, 
foi^etting what was due to hel])less beauty, to his own honour 
as a knight, and' his wordvas aisovereign, he triumphed'over 
her weakness by baseband unmanly violence. 

T^re^are not wuntiiig tlios\j who affirm that the hajiless 
FlonuSa lent a*yielding ear to the solicitations of »he monarch, 
and her i\ame has been treated with opprobrium in several of 
/die ancient chronicles and Icgenvhiry Iwdlads that have trans- 
hiitted. from generation generation, the story of the woes of 
Spain.In very truth, however, §ho appears to have been a 
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guiltless victim, resisting, as fjir as bclploss female could 
resist^ the arts amd intrigues of a powerful monarch, who had 
nought toijhcck the indulgence of his will, and bewailing her 
^ disgrace with a poignancy that sho»'S how dearly she had 
’prized lier honour. • *, * 

’ In the first*paroxysm oY her grief she wrote a Icttiu to her 
father, blotted with lier tcVirs, and almost incohci’ctit from her 
agitation. “ "Would tft God. my father,’’ said she, “ th^if. the 
* earth Had opened and s^vallowed me ere I had hccfi reduced 
to write th«se lines ! I b^Ush to tell thee what it is not proper 
j to conceal. Alas, my father! thou hast intrusted thy lamb to 
•the guiirdianshi]) of tlu' lion. I'hy daughter has been dis¬ 
honoured, the -royal cradle of the Goths polluted, and our 
lineage insulted and ifisgraced. Hasten, my father, to rescue 
your child from tlio powt r of the spoiloi*, and to vindicate the 
honour o’f5’<w house! ■’ •' 

Wlien Florinda had AVTitten these liflcs, she summoned a 
youthful esquire, who had been a page in the service of her 
father. “ Saddle thy steed,” said sh(\ “ and if thou dost 
aspire to knightly honour, or hope' for lady’s grace—-if thou 
hast fealty for thy lord, or di'votiou to his daughter—speed 
swiftly*upon my errand. Ilest not, lialt not, spare not the 
spur, but hie thee,day and niglit until thou reach the sea; 
take the first liark, and hasb^Avith sail and oar to Ceuta, nor 
pause until you givi* this letter to tlu^ count my father.” The 
youth put the Icnter in liih bosom. “ Trust me, lady,” said 
he, “ I Avill neither hall nor turn .Tside, nor cast a look bohind, 
until I reach ('ouut Jidian.’’, lie momitt'd his fleet steed, 
spSd his Avay across tlu* bridge, and soon lefi^behind him the 
verdant valley of the Tagus. • 


CHAPTEll VI. 

The heart of Don Ii(jd^rick Avas not so depraved by sensu¬ 
ality, but that the wrong he hadlheen gujjty .of towiird the 
innocent Florinda, and the di^gl^<;e he had inflicted on her 
house AA'cq^icd heuA-y on hij spirits,* and a cloud began t^ 
gather on^is once clear aridi^inuTiiikled bro^w. •• “ 

Heaven, at this time, say the oM Spjinish chj‘onick’«» per- 
mitted^a marvellous intimation of the Aprath Avitli which dt 
intended to A’iait the monarch and his people in punislimen^w 
tlicir sins; nor arc Ave,- say thl;* same orthodox Vriters^ to 
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startle, and withhold oiir faith, Mdien we meet in the page of 
discreet and sober history with those .signs !?nd])Ortonts which 
transcend the pmbalnlities of ordinary life ; for thd revolutions 
©f empires and the doA^nfall of iniglity kings ai-e an ful events, 
that shake the physical as w't'll as the moral world, and are 
often announced by forerunning marvels afid prodigious 
omc'iiR. With siieh-liko eautious preliminaries do the waiy 
IfutVn'didous iustonogra])]iers of yore usher in a marvellous 
event of prophecy and eiiehantTlii"'nt, linked ‘n ancient story 
with Iht' fortune's of Don lvo(lorick,'i)ut whi(‘h modern doubters 
would fain bold u]) as an apocryphal tradition of Arabian 


oritrin. 


Now, so it bappf'iiod. aecording to tlie legend, that about 
this time, as King llod('rick was seated one day on his throne;, 
surrounded bv his nooles, in the ancient city of Toledo, two 
men of vi'iierable a])])earaiiec' entered the hall of audience. 
Tlieir snov\T beards descended to their breasts, and their gi’ay 
hairs werebmuid with ivy. 'I’hev v\ere arrayed in white gar¬ 
ments of foreign or antiquated fashlun, wliieli swe])t the 
ground, and wore cineturi'd with girdles wrought with the 
signs of the zodiac, from whicli v\rro suspended CMOnnous 
bunch('s of keys of every vai iel y of f(jrm. 11 aving approached 
the throne and made obeisaue('i. “ Know, O king.” said one 
of the old men, “ that in days of }oru, when Hercules of 
Lybia, .sunianu'd the Strong, had sot up liis inllars at. the 
ocean strait, he erected a „tower ue-T to this ancient city of 
Toledo. He built it of pi’odlgious strengtb, and linished it 
with magic art, shutting up wkhin It a fearlul .secret, iiQV'er 
to be ])enctratc(. without p(‘ril and disaster. To protect this 
terrible mvstery lie closed the entrance to tlie edifice with a 
ponderou-s door of iron, .seeiiri'd by a great lock of steel, and 
he h ft a command that every king who sliould succeed him 
should ad»v another lock to the poj’tal, denounei'ng woe and 
destruction on him who sh'-ukl eventually unfold the secret of 
the tower. 

“ The guardianship of the portal was given to our ancestor.^, 
a»ul has continued in (inr family from gi'iieratioi? to genera¬ 
tion, "^lice'the dwys <jf llereides." Si’vi'ral kings, fi'ani time to 
time', have caused ^tho gate to be thrown open, and have 
4l;tempt('d to enter, Umt liave paid dearly for their temerity. 
Some hav’ peri.shcd within Uie ihrc'shold. others have bec-ii 
overwhelmed with horror ai tremendous sounds, which shook 
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the foundations of the earth, and have hastened to r^close the 
door,'and secure it with its thousand locks. Thus, since the 
days of HA'CuIes, the inmost recesses of the pile have never 
. been penetrated by mortal man, and profound inystery con- 
^\inuc8 tt) prevail over this^J^reat enchantment. Tliis, () Idngj, 
is all wo have to relah', and our errand is to entreat tlioe to 
rei)air to the tower and affix thy lock to the poital, us has 
.been d 9 no by all tby iTredeeessors.” Having thus saidr the 
aneienli men mo/le a prt^jloii^d reverence and dcpartetl from the 
presence chamber.'" 

Don Roderick rcinuined for some time lost in thought uffer 
the dcpai'ture of tlie men ; he tlum dismissed ;ill his court, 
e.vccplLng the vojierabV* Urbiiio, at that lime' archbishop of 
Toledo. The long beanl of this pndate bespoke his 

advanced.a^’C, and his overhanging ej'cbrows showed him a 
man full of wmy counsel. * ' ' 

“ Rather,” said the king, “ I have ?»n earnest desire to 
penc'tratc the mystery of this towin’.” 'J'he woifliy prelate 
shook his hoary head; Beware, my son,” said hi*; “ thiTC 
are secrets hidden fi’om man for hi.s good. Your predecessors 
for many generations have rosj)Ccted this niyster}-, and have 
ineresised in migJit and empire. A know’lodgc of it, there¬ 
fore, is not matejial. to the welfare of your kingdom. Seek 
not, then, to indulge a rash and un})rofitahle curiosity, whieli 
i*! interdicted under such awful menaces.” 

“ Of what importance,",crii d the king, “ are the ineiiaees 
of Hercules, the LyhianWas he not a pagan ? and can liis 
enc^funtmeiits have aught avail ngaiiLst a believer in our holy 
faith? Doubtless, in tlds txm'cr me locked%ip treasures of 
gold and jewels, aipussoil in dafs of old, tlie sjjoil.s of mighty 
kings, the riclies of the pagan n orld. My* coffers are cx- 
liausted; I have need of supply ; and surely it woulrl be an 
ueceptuble afrt in the eyes of 1 leaven to draw forth tj^is wealth' 
which lies buried under profane an^ necromantic spells, and 
coiif?hcrate it to religious purj^oves.'^ • 

The venerable arclibishop still continued to remon,strate; 
hut Don Rodj^rick heeded not counstl, for he muis le d on 
by his mali^fnant star. “ Fatlier,” said hy, ‘‘it isfiffvaijfTou 
attempt to dissuade me ; my resolution is fixed. To-morrow 

• Perdfta il6 Espafta por Abulcasim Tarif AbciAarique, lil). i. cap. C-V 
Cronica del Key l>ou Kodrigo por el mivg Kasis, lib. i. cap. Ik. 

C’ron. cap. viL * • ' 
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I will explore tlic hidden mystcrj", or rather the hidden irca- 
surcs, of this tower.” 


CHAPTER .VII. 


Til K morniri" sun shone brij^htly upon the cliff-built towers 
of AA'lien Kiiifr itodcuick issued out of the gate of the 

city at thi' head of a numerous train of courtiers and cavaliers, 
and crossed the bridge that besfr^des the deep rocky bed of 
the dVgus. 'fhe shining caMilcaae wound up the road that 
leads among the moimtuins, and soon came in sight of the 
necromantic tower. 

Of this renowned (‘difiee marvels are related by the ancient 
Arahiaii’ and Si)aiiishjdironicl(’rs ; “ and I doubt much,'* adds 
the venerable Agajiida, wln'llier many readers AVill not con¬ 
sider the whole as a'^unningly dcAised fable, sprung from an 
oriental imagination ; but it is not for me to njeel a fact 
which is recorded bv all tho'^e writers who aie the lathers of 
our national history : a fact, too, uhieh is as well attested as 
most of the r('in;i]’kabl(' events in the story of iJoii Roderick. 
None but light and inctmsiderate minds,’’ continues*tln‘ good 
friar, do hastily reject the marvellous. To the thinking 
mind the whole world is envelopefl in mystery,; ami every¬ 
thing is full of type and ])ortent. To such a mind the necro- 
numtic tower of Toledo will appear as one of those wondrous 
mouuineiits of the olden time ; one of those Egyptian and 
Chaldaie ])ile.s, storied with Ijiidden wisdom and mystic pro¬ 
phecy, which ^' ivo been dc'vised in past ages, when inau yet 
enjoyed an intercourse with liigh and spiritual natures, and 
when human foresight pariook of divination. ’ 

Tins singidar tower was rouinl, anti of great height and 



not large’i- than a maw's handj so subtilely joined, however 
hiit- £'?r t^leir difterent hi¥:s, they might be ♦aken for one 
cntii'p stone. They were arranged with mamdlous cunning, 
.j^so us to. rejiroseuJ battles, and warlike deeds of times and 
■'‘^KToes long since ]>assed away, and the whole siiiTace was so 
jLhuirably iiolisbed that the stones were as lustrous as glass, 
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jmd rcfloctcd the rays of the sun with such rcsplcjident bright¬ 
ness as to dazzle all l)C‘holdejs.‘^’ 

King lllldcrifk and his courtiers arrived wondering and 
‘amazed at the foot of the rock. lJcl*e there was a nariwy 
^Jirclied way cut through tUe living stone ; the only entrance 
textile tower. It was elosed by u'massive iron gat(', rovered 
with rusty locks of diviws workmanship, and in the fahhion of 
•differenjL centuries, whicli had bi'^'iisiflixed by the predecessors 
of DonJtodorieli. t)n (iitlpf sidi' of the povtld stood tlie two 
ancient guardians of the iVver, laden with the kt'ys appcT- 
ijtainiiig t{) the locks. 

The king alighted, and, apjn'oaching the poidsds, ordered 
the giamlians to unhfck tlie gatt-. The hoarv-hi'adeil men 
drew back with terror. “Alas!’' cried they, “ u'^iat is it 
your majei^v retpiires of us? Would jtm have' the tnischiefs 
of this tower mibouiid, and let loose to shalti' tlie eai'th to its 
foniulalions?'’ 

The vomerable archbishop Urbiuo likewise implored him not 
to disturb a mystery which had hi'cn held sack'd Irorn gene¬ 
ration to geiKTution, Avitlun tlie incnioiy of man: au'l which 
even C'^'sar himself, wlu'ii htjvereigu of Spain, had not ven¬ 
tured to invade. Tiie yontidul eavalicTs, iiowever, were 
eager to ])ursue the adveiiliiie, and encouraged him iu Ids 
rash curiosity. 

“Come what come may.*’ exclaimed Don lloderick, “I 
am resolved to peneirat'# the m^sUny of this lower.’’ Ho 
saying, he again comuiandetl tlie guardians to nuloek the 
poi^al. .The’ancient men oh.*\ed Muth fear and trembling, 
but their hands shook with age, and wlieii^liev ap)>!ied the 
key.'*, the locks wen? so ruste'd by time, or of ‘^ucIj -tnmgc 
workmanship, that tliey resisted their fei;ble’ efl'ortf*: wlierc- 
upon the young ca^'aliers pressed hu’ward and lent their aid. 
Still the IdPks were so nyuKTOus and difficult, tl-^'. with all 
tlieir eagerness and streuirlh, a treat j»art of the day was 
exlnius-tecl before the whole wf tlnyi could I* mastered. 

AVhen the last bolt Jind yicddial to the k(‘y, tlu: guardian.^ 
and the I'cverend archbishoj* again entreuteil th^- kln^^ tjL 
pause and Reflect. “ WhateAT*r is w'ithin tkis said 

thc'v. “ is as vet harnik.-'S, and lies bound und( i’ a vnighty 

* From th'c minute account of the good friar,^mwn from the ancicAi 
chronicle-?, it would appear that the walj» of the tower wc-rofoctureijifin 
morjaic work. * „ * 
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spell: venture not then to open a door which may let forth 
a flood of evil upon the land.” But the anger of the king 
was roused, and he ordered that the portal sho^d'^e instantly 
.thrown open. In vaiii, however, did one after another exert 
his strength; and equally in va«i did the cavaliers unite 
their fbrcei^llbnd apply their shoulders to the gate: though 
there was neither bar nor bolt regaining, it was perfectly 
imlftoveablo. 

V 1 

The ])atience of the king U£V3 -lOw- exhausted, and lie 
t\dvanccd to apply his hand; scar jo ly, however, Viid ho touch 
the iron gate, when it swung slowly open, uttering, as it 
were, a dismal groan, as it turned reluctiintly upon its hinges. 
A cold, damp wind issued forth, ajcompaniod by a tem¬ 
pestuous sound. The hearts of the ancient guardians quaked 
within tbem, and thf;ir knees smote together; several of 
the youthful cavaliers ru.“.lied in, eager to gratify their 
curiosity, to signalise tlu-mselves in this redoubtable enter¬ 
prise. 'ilioy had scarcely advanced a few paces, however, 
when they recoiled, overcome by the baleful air, or by some 
fearful vision.* Upon this, the king ordered that fires 
ehould he kindled to dispel the darknt'ss, and to correct the 
noxious and long imprisoned air: he tlien led the way into 
the interior; but, though stout of'heart, he advanced with 
awe and hesitation. 

After proceeding a short distance, he entered u hall, or 
antechamber, on tlic opposite si<le of which was a door; and 
before it, on a pedestal, stotwl a gigantic figure, of the colour 
of bi'onzo, and of a terrible aspect. It held' a huge mace, 
’which it whirlt'U incessantly, uiving such cruel and resound¬ 
ing blows upon the earth as to prevent all further entrance. 

The king ]iaused at sight of this appalling figure; for 
whether it were a living bt'ing, or a statue qf magic artifice, 
he couldihot tell. On its breasts was a scroll,Sv^hereon W'as 
inscribed in lai'ge letters, “ I do mj’^duty.f ” After a |ittle 
while Kodcrick'plucked f up heart, and addressed it'with 
great solemnity; ‘‘Whatever thou Ixi," said he, “know that 
-jJ, come not to violate this sane'Ainry. but to inquire into the 
inj^ery it ^ontlSiins*; I coiijiuxj thee, therefore, toilet me pass 
in safety.” , 

^ Upon {Iiis, ^0 < gure paused ivith upliftM mace, and tlie 
itpg aqd his imin passed ppmolcsted through the door. 

* Blcda' Ctonica, cap. 7. ^ t Ibid. 
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They now entered a vast chamber, of a rare and sumptuous 
arcliitcStnro, difficult to be described. The ■walls were in- 
cnisted witlf the most precious j^cras, so joined together as to 
Ibrni one smooth and perfect surface* ITie lofty,dome ap-, 

f )t*aved to be self-supportc^jcf, and was studded with gems, 
usj.rous as the stars of the firmament. There wa^ipeither wood 
nor any other common ba*se material to be seen throughout 
tlic ediiipo. 'fhere were no windows or other openinmfff t(/ 
admit thp day, y(jt a radiunt \ight was spread throughout the 
place, which* .seemed to sh\ie from the walls, and to rendCj* 
^V(‘ry object distinctly visible. 

In the centre of this hall stood a table of alabaster, of the 
rarest*workniaubhip, on# which was inseiibcd in Greek cha- 
inetci’S, that Hercules Alcides, the 'I'lioban Greek, had founded 
this tower. the year of the world thfoe tliousand and six^^ 
Upon the table stood a golden ea.skct, richly set round with 
prc^cious stones, and elost*d witli a lock of mollni^^f-pearl; 
and on the lid were inscribed the following words:— 

“ In this coffer is contained the mystery of the tower. Tho 
hand of none but a king can open it; but let him beware! 
for marv»;llous events will be revealed to him, which are to 
take place before his dc'ath.” 

King lloderiek boldly seizi‘d upon the casket. The vene¬ 
rable archbishop laid his hiind u})on his arm, and made a last 
remonsti’iMiee. *'Forbear, my son!’’ said he; “ desist ■W'hile 
ther(‘ is yet time. Look iwt into tjje mysterious decrees of 
rrovidenee. God has hidden them in mercy frotu our sight, 
and it is impious to rend the* veil by which they are con¬ 
cealed.” ' 


‘•What have I tadi’cad from h knowledge of the future?” 
ix'plied lloderiek, wuth an air of haughty presumption. “ If 
good be destmeil,me, I shall enjoy it by antieii»ation; if evil, 

I shall aim^yself to meet, it.” So saying, he rashjy broke 
the lock. ' 

AV ithin the coffer he found nothing hut a When clotli, folded 
between two tablets of copper. On unfolding it, he beheld 
painted on it fcurt?s of men on Ijprscback, of fierce dcnnejmoui:,^. 
clad in turbafis and robes of vanous colouw, aliter tiie fasliion 
of the Arabs, with scimitars hanging from their ruickfi? and 
crossbows at their saddle backs, and thcf carried'bauncrs^; 
and pennons with divers dcviceg.^ Above them ij/ 
scribed in Greek characters, “llash montfrch! behyuT the 
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men wh'o are to hurl thee from thy throne, and subdue thy 
kinfiffloTn! ” 

At sight of these things the king was trouhlfed in spirit, 
gind dismay fell upon ’ his attendants, ^^^lile they were yet 
regarding ]iaintii)gs, it seemect as if the figures began to 
move, and a^aint sound of warlike tumult arose from the 
cloth, with Inc clash of cvinbal an^l bray of trumpet, tlie 
neigli» of stood and shout of aniiy; but all wsrs heard indis-. 
tinetly, as if alar off, or in a rjfyeiYe or dr^'am. T|;ie more 
they gazed, the plainer became the motion,' and the louder 
tlie noise; and tlic linen clotli rolled forth, and amplified, 
and spread out, as it were, a mighty banner, and filled the 
hall, and mingled with the air, until its texture was no 
longer yisible, or appi'ared as a transparent cloud: and the 
shadowy figures becjme all in motion, and tlig din and 
iiproar became fiercer and fierex'r; and whether tlie Avholo 
wer(‘ an animated picturt', ('r a vision, or an array of embodied 
spirits, (Tlujured np by sui)ernatural power, no one pies(‘nt 
could tell, 'riu'y behtdd bt'lbre tlaau a great ficOd of ])attlo, 
where Chrislians and Moslems were eiigagetl in tleadly 
conflict. 4'hey heard the rush and tram]) of steeds, jihe blast 
of trump and clarion, the clash of cniibal, and the stonny 
dill of a thousand drums, Thpn; 'teas th(‘ clash of swords, 
and maces, and batllt'-axes, willi the w'histling of arrows, 
and the hurling of darts and lances. The C'hristiars (juailed 
.before the foe; the infidels ])ressedonpon them and jmt them 
to utter rout; the standard of the (hess was cast down, the 
bmiiua* of Spain wais Iroddi'W under foot, the air resounded 
with shouts of*’lriiimj)li, with yells of fuiy, and with the 
groans of <lying men. Amidst the Hying .squadrons, King 
llod<'iiek beheld a crowned w arrior, whose hack w'us turned 
tow'anls liim, but whose {iriiiour .and device were his own, 

t ' 

and wliOj,was mounted on a wliire steed that itsi'mhh'd his 
own waar-horse Orelia. bi the coiiru‘'>ion of the flight, the 
W'arnor was dismountt'd. ipid was no loiigei’ to be seim', and 
Orelia galloped w'ildly through the field of battle without a 

TR)dei'ft.'k stayed, to see iio^nore, but rushed f>.nn the fatal 
hall, f,)now'ed by his terrified attendniils. 'I’hey fled through 
•y.he outei< ehamber^ where the gigantic figure with the wdiiti- 
iag inact^ had disapju'aivd^from his pcd<'stiil: and or< i-'-uing 
ilto ide open air, they ibund ilic two antaent guardians of 
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thfi tower lyinj; dead at the portal, as tlioiigh th(‘y li&d been 
cni'-liefl by some iuij;;lity blow. All uatiire, which had been 
<;]cjir and scH-onc, was innr in wild Tiproar. The heavens MX'ro 
darkened by heavy clouds: loud burstsf of thunder rent tlie, 
atr. and the earth was delu;jfed with rain and rattlinpj hail. 

The king ordered that the i’.on portal shon||^ be closed; 
but the door was inim^veilble, and the cavaliers w’cro dis¬ 
mayed b^vtlie tremendous turmoil and the mingled shoqiiiKfind 
j^roans \h:it coti^jinucd pijc'vail within. I’lie king and his 
train hasteifed back to ])urMted aiul ])ell('d by the 

^etnpest The mountains !s]KK)k and (‘choed witli the thunder, 
trees were uproott‘d and blown down, and the 'I'agus raged 
and fOartnl and ilowed above its banks. It seiiini'd to the 
atfrighled couitiers as if llu‘ phantom legions of tli(‘ tower 
had issued forth and mingh’d with 1h(' f4oiin: for amidst the 
elaps (d* thunder and the howling of the wind, they fancu’d 
they heard the sound of the drums and frumpel^, the shouts 
of armies and the rush of sleeils. 'I'hus beaten l)y'^ein]K'st, 
and ovcrwheliiK’d with hoiT(»r, the king and his courticr.s 
arrived at Toledo, clattering acmss the bridge of the Tagus, 
■md entering tlu* gate in headlong confusion, as tliough they 
had bis'ii pnrsnod by an eiumiy. 

In the morning the hT’a\t‘iis wi’re again serene, and all 
nature was! restored to traiupiillity. Tlie king, thendbre, 
issued forth witli his cavaliers, and took tlie road to the 
tower, followed by a greiit nudiiUide, for lie w'as anxious 
once more to close the iron dooj-, and sliut uj) thosi' evils 
that, threaten ('ll to overwln lin the land. liut lo! tm coining 
ill siglit of the tower, a new wonder met f^eir eji’s. An 
eagle appeared high in iIh' aft’, ‘seeming to descend from 
heaven, lie bore in bis beak a burning bnutd, and lighting 
on the summit of the tower, fanned the fire w'itli liis wings. 
Ill a little^^le the edifice burst forth into a blaze, though 
it hiid been built of rosin, and tin* Jiames mounted into the 
air vTith a brilliancy more (|iiz/l!iig than the sun; nor did 
they cease until every storu’ Avas consumed, anti tlie whole was 
reduced to a heap of ashes. Th< n then* came a vast flight o/ 
birds, small ^f size and sable hue, duriceni|ig •'ky'ftke 
a cloud: and they descemlcd and wheeled in circle’s pound 
the aslicfi, cajusing so great a AA’ind with tl^eir wingAtljat the*; 
Avhoh* was borne up into the air and scattered Varoigj^jut aj^ 
Spain, and wherever a particle of a.'iiGB fell 
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fitain of 'olood. It is furthermore recorded by ancient men 
mid writers of former days, that all those on whom thia diust 
fell were afterwards shiin in battle, w'ljten the opuntry was 
conquered by the Ar>d)s, and that the destruction of tliis 
necromantic tower was a sign and token of the tapproaching; 
perdition of Spain. 

liCt all those,” concludes Uic cautious friar, “ wlio 
que&+»f)p the verity of this most marx cllous occuiTcnce, con¬ 
sult those admirable sources of pur Jii.story, tlic chronicle of 
the Moor llosis, and the work entitled. ‘ Tlio‘ Fall of Spain/ 
WTitten by the Moor, Abulcasim Tarif Abentaiique. Let 
them consult, moreover, the venerable historian Blcda, and 
the cloud of other Catholic Spanish writers, who liave ti'cated 
of tliis event, and they xvill find I have related nothing that 
has jiot been printed and published under the inspection and 
sanction of our holy mother church. God alone kiioweth the 
truth of these things; 1 .‘qjc;ik nothing but what has been 
handed down to mo from times of old.” 


CIIAPTETl ^lir. 

The course of our legendary narration now returns to 
notice the fortunes of Count Julian, alter his departure from 
Toledo, to resunic his govermnent on tlic coast of Barbary. 
He left the Countess Fraiidiua at A Igeziras, his ^ paternal 
donuiin, for the province under his eonimaud was threatcntcd 
>vitli invasion. In fact, wnen ho arrived at Ceuta he found 
his post in imminent danger from the {Ul-coiiquering Moslems, 
The Arabs of tU' Fast, the followers of Mahomet, having sub¬ 
jugated several of the most .potent oriental kingdomsi had 
estijblished their seat of empire at Damascus, where, at tliis 
time, it was filkd by Waled Almanzor, surnamed “ the Sword 
of God.'\ From thence the tide of INloslem cc-quest had 
rolled on to the shores of the Atlantic; so that all Alinagreb, 
or Western Afrieju, had auDraittqd to the standard of the-^xro- 
phet, with the exception of a "portion of Tii^tauia, lying 
along the straits; beivig the province held by the Goths of 
and conqnandcd by Coi(^nt Julian. The Agab invaders 
were i' hundred thouraud strong, most of them veteran ti'oops, 
..icasoned/n warfare and accustomed to ^'ictory. They wero 
'jjY^an old Arab general, !Muza ben Nosier, to w-hom was 
the govcrniueut of Almagreb; most of which he had 
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himsolf conquered, llic ambition of this votevaii was to 
inake*the Moslem (‘onquest complete, by expelling: the (’faris- 
tians lroi% tlic Afrjcan shores; with this view his troops 
menaced the few remaiiiinp: Gothic ftjrtrc^sses of, Tiiisritanig, 
'irvhilo he himself sat down jii person befoix' the wails of Ceuta. 
• The Arab chitdrain had been rendered confident by coutimial 
feticeess, and thoug;ht nothing could resist his arms and the 
sacred standard of thf* Iu’o])het. Impatient of thevj^diofts 
’delays ()f a siege, he le(^ hisj troojw boldly against Ine rock- 
built loVers of tjeuta, aiftl'*attem}}icd to take the phiee by 
.storm. 'I'lie onset Avas fi^l•et^ and the struggle desperate: 
**the s\v( 4 *thy sons of the desert tvere light ami vigorous, and 
of iwry spirits-; but ^llie Gollis, inured to danger on this 
frontier, retained the stubborn valour of their race, so im¬ 
paired among their bif'LhiVii in Spain. They were com¬ 
manded, by one skilled in Avarliu'C, and ambiliou.s of 
renoAvn. After a vehement eonilict, tlfb Mosljj^m assailants 
Averc repulsed from all points, and driven from iSlt* walls. 
Don Julian sallied forth, and liara.sst'd llieni in their retreat; 


uiul so severe Avas the c.ainage, tiiat ili(‘ veteran Mn/a Ava.s fain 


to biA'ak lip liis camp and retire eonibiinded from the .siege. 

'Ihe A'lctory at Ci'uta resoiimh'd tliroiigbout 'nngitania, and 
spread universal joy. On cAery side aa'cic beard sliouts of 
exultation minglid Avilli jjraises of Count Julian. IJe was 
hailed by tlid people, AA'herc'ver be went, as their deliverer, 
and hlcssiugs were iiivok^.'d upon his head. The lieart of 
Count Julian was lifted up, and his^piril SAvelled Avithiu him; 
hut it Avas AA'itli noble and viiluyus })i ide. for be aaus conscious 
of having merited tl>e bk*ssing.s of his einmtr^ 

In the midst of his exultation^ and Avhili' the rejoicings of 
the people were yel sounding in liis ears, tlfti page ari-ived 
who bore the letter from his unfortunate daughter. 

** WhalX^din^ from the king: ‘ said the ooun^, as the 
page knelt before him : “ Mono m\ lord,” replied the youth, 
bud bear a letter sent in iill haste by the i^ady Florinda.” 
He took the letter from his bosom and presented^ it to hi* 
lord. Aa Count Julian read it, his countenance darkened 
and fell, ‘jfll'his,” said he, bitterly, “jis ijiy o-tflvard 'lor 
aerA'ing a tyrant; and these are the honours heaped cm me 
by my eqmilry„ wiiilc fighting its battles m a foreign land.' • 
^lay eA'il overtake me, and iuiamy rest upon toy n<|jgc, if J 
cease until 1 have full measure of ^’cnge.” * 
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Counf J uHmti was vehoment in his passions, and took no 
coiii\scl in his wrath. Jlis s})irit was hauglity in the cxtreTne, 
but destitute of true maf^ianimity, and .when on^^e wounded 
turned to gall ai^d v<?nom. A dark and nialigivint hatred 
entered into his soul, not only Vigainst Don Kollcrick, but 
against .all Spain : he looked upon it as the scene of his dis-' 
grace, a land in which his faniilyf iv.as dishonoured; and, *-m 
efccbiqig^to avenge the wrongs he ‘'had suffered from his 
sovereign, ho nnalitatcd .against his fiative country ortc of the 
blackest schemes of treason that eWa* entered into thd* human 
heai’t. 


The plan of Count Julian wm to hurl King Roderick froifi 
his throne, and to didivc^r all Spain in^o the hands of the infi¬ 
dels, In concerting and e\eeutiiig this treacherous plot, it 
seemed as if his wliolo n.atiive was changed ; every lofty and 
generous senlimt'iii was stilk'd, and he stooped tortile meanest 
dissimuliitioji. IJis^'first obji'ct Avas to extricate his family 
from thtf^)wer of the king,* and to remove it from Spain 
befiire liis Inaison should he knt)WTi ; his next, to deprive the 
coimtiy of its remaining means of defiaiee against mi invader. 

With tliese dark ])ui'])Oses at heart, but with an open and 
serene countenanee, lie ero‘'sed to Spain, and ropair^'d to the 
court at Toledo. ’\\’Jierever .he came he Av.as liailed ivitli 
acclamations as a vietoiu)iis general, and .appeared in the pre¬ 
sence of his sov(a‘eigu radi.ant with the vietbry of Ceuta. 
Concealing li’oni King Koderiek h^s knowledge of tlie outrage 
upon his house, he professed nothing hut the most devoted 
lovultv and atfeetiem. 

V V * 

Tiu' king Itfflded him with favoufs ; seeking to appease his 
own conseience by heaping honours upon the father in atone¬ 
ment of the deadly wi-oiig inflicted upon his child. He 
regarded (.'omit J iilian, also, as a man able and experienced in 
warfare^ and took his utlvieo in all mattei% r<d.L,tmg to the 
militaiy affairs of the kiTigdomt The count magnified the 
djuigers that thiratened the frontier under his command*, and 
prevailed upon the king to Siam thitlier the best horses and 
, ^rm s rcitulining froiif tlie time of AVitiza, there being no need 
mThem tft^iQf.cei\tre of Spam in its present 'tS’anquil state. 
The tesidue, at his suggestiom was stationed on the frontiers 
' of Galliz/l; so that^the kingdom was left almost wholly without 
«^fen(|e .ngjiinSt any sudden inaiption from the south. 

^^iTaVing thus‘artfully Arranged his plans, and all tilings 
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being prepared for his return to Africa/ he ohtanied per- 
missiftn to withdraw his daughter from the court, and h‘avo 
h(‘r with lier motljer, the Countess Frimdiiia, who, he pre- 
.tended, % dangerously ill at Algezirffe. (Wnt Julian issuod 
^ut of the gate of the eijy, followed by a sliining band of 
* chostm followers, while beside him, on a palfrey. rod(’ the 
pale and W'eeping Floiipda* TIk' popuhiee hailed and blessed 
.him as he passed, but, his lu'art tuniod from tlw^r with 
loathing. As crossed tli^; bridge of the Tagus, he looked 
back with a dark brow u'^jpu I’oledo, and raised his mailed 
;hand and shook it at the royal ]ialaee of King Roderick^ 
which crested the rocky height. “ A father's curse,’’ .said 
he, be upon fhec and thine ! May desolation fall upon thy 
dwelling, and confusion and defeat upon thy r(‘alm !’’ 

Ill liis joiirneyings tliroiigli the eouirt-r\', he lookt'd roiuyl 
him with a malignant eye; the pipe of the shejdicrd, and the 
song of the husbandman, were as diseor(\ to bis.,.i5oul; every 
sight and sound of human ha])])inoss siekeiuid him licart, 
anfl, in the bittm-ness r»f his spirit. In* jiraj’ed that Ikj might 
see th(* whole scene of prosjierily laid ivaste with fire and 
sword bv the in\ ader. 

The story of doniestie outrage and disgrace had aln'ady 
been iiiadi' known-to the (.'onntess Frandina. When the 
hajdess Floliiida came in jiresi'iiee of Ikt mother, she fell on 
her neck, and hid lic'r face in her bosom, and wept; but tin' 
countess shed never a lean, for she ,w}is a woman liauglity of 
spirit and strong of heart. She looked her husband sternly 
in the taco, “ Perdition light apon thy head,” said she. ‘‘if 
thou submit to this dishonour. For my oW7?pai1, woman as 
I am, I will assemble the followers of my house, nor rest 
until rivers of blood have washed jnvav this stain.” 

“JJc satisfied,’’ replied the eoimt; “vimgeance is on foot, 
and will tit^surc and ample-/ j 

Iknng now in his own domains, wirrounded by his nJatives 
and'friends, (’ount Julimi wyiit ori to eohfjdete hi.s web of 
trea.soii. Jn thi.s he was aided by hi.s brother-in-law, Oppas, 
the bishop of'Seville : a man dark and perfidious as^he 
but devout in demeanour, and tooothly jihiUKi’ide''in council. 
This artful prelate had contrived to %vork himself info the 
entire eonfi^cncc of the king, and had ei^n prevafied upon ‘ 
him to permit his nephews, Flven and Sisehufto, 
sons of Witijca, to return into Spain. 'Hiey Resided in Anila- 

2 D 2 
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lusia, and weije now looked to fis fit installments in the 
present truitwoiLs conspiracy. . ’ 

By the advice of the bishop, Count Julian callM a secret 
meeting of .his relative!® and adherents on a wild refeky moun-* 
tain, not iar from (.onsuegra, apd which still bears tlib 
Moorish appellation of “ La Sierra dc Calderin,” or the moun¬ 
tain of treason.* AVhen all wefc assembled. Count Julian 
ffppcwcfi^them, accompanied,by the bishop and by the, 
Countess Frnndlna. Then gathering around, him those who 
w^^re of his blood and kindred, hc^Tevealed the Outrage that 
had been offered to their house. He represented to them 
that lioderick was tlieir legitimate enemy; that he. had 
detlironcd Witiza, their relation, and had now stained the 
honour of one of the most illustrious daughters of their line, 
^’lie Countess Franchna seconded liis words. ^She was a 
woman majestic in gerson and eloquent of tongue, and lieing 
inspire(lb^ mother’s feelings, her speech aroused the assem¬ 
bled cafltuers to fury. 

The count took advantage of the excitement of the moment 
to unfold his plan. The main object was to dethrone Don 
lioderick, and give the crown to tlio sons of the late King 
Witiza. By tJiis means they would visit the sins of the 
tyrant upon his head, and, at the same time, restore the regal 
honours to their line. For this pur]iose their own force would 
be sufficient, but they miglit procure the aid of Muza bon 
Nosier, the Arabian general, in Mauritania, who would no 
doubt gladly send a part of his troops into Spain to assist in 
the enterprise. 

The plot thdij’ suggested by Counf Julian received Hie un¬ 
holy sanction of Bishop Oppdfs, who engaged to aid it secretly 
with all his influence and means: for he had great wealth 
.and possessions, and many retainers. The example of the 
revcrcn(;l prelate determiued all who might offl^Wise have 
wavered, and they bounds themselves by dreadful oaths to be 
true to tlie conspiracy, ^'ouiita Julian undertook to ploceed 
to Africa, and seek the camp of Muza, to negociate for his 
while the bishop ivas to keep about the p^'rson of King 
Roderick, hudolead him into l^e'net prepared foFhim. 

AH things being- thus ariingcd. Count Julian gathered 
‘ toge^er his treasure, and taking his wife and daughter and 
]>?usdb(bld, abondqued the country he meant to betray; 

Biedo, cap. 5 , • 
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embarking^ at Malaga for Couta. The gate in the* wall of 
that ofty, through which they went forth, continued for ages 
to bear the^naine of ‘Puerta de la Cava^ or the gate of the 
harlot; for such was the opprobrious alhd unmerited appclla» 
lion bestowed by the Moots on the unhappy Florinda.* 

(SlAITEIl IX. 

• ' • I 

^y'IIEN Count Julian Sad; placed his family in security in 
Ceuta, surrounded by soldu;iy dcA'oted to his fortunes, he tO(jk 
with lum a few eoutidential folloM crs, and departed in secret 
^or the camp of the Arabian Ihuir, Muza ben Nosier. The 
eamiJ*was spread out iu one of those' pastoral valleys which 
lie at the I'eet of the liarbarv hills, with the great range of 
the Athis piomitaiiis towering in iIk' distance. In the motley 
army here assembled were warriors of ev^jiy tribe and nation, 
that had been united by pact or conquest in 4lie cause of 
Islam. There wi're those who liad followed Muza fr^)m the 
fertile regioii.s of Egypt, across tho deserts of llarca, and 
those who had joined his standard li om among the .snn-burnt 
tribes of Mauritania. There weri* Saracen and Tartar, 
Syrian abd Copt, and swarthy Moor; sumptuous warrior^ 
from the eiwlised cities of' tlie dcast, and tin' gaunt and jmeda- 
toiy rovers; of the desert. 'I’lie greatt'r port of the army, 
howevtu', ,wa5>' composed of Arabs ; but dihering grtiaily from 
the fii’st rude hordes that eiilis^d under the banner Of 
Mahomet. Almost a century of continual wars with tho 
cultivated nations of the ca^-t had rendered them accomplished 
wanwh; and tlie occasibnal sojourn in lu^rioiis countries 
and populous cities, had jictpiaifttc'd them with the arts and 
liabitii of civilised life. IStill the roving, restless, and preda- 
toiy -habite of genuine sou of Islimael prevailed,- in 
defiance orbr^Tv change of ;'linio or situation. 

Count Julian found the JVi'ab conqueror Muza surrounOed 
by, somewhat of orientjil sta45 and sj)iendofir. He wjts ad¬ 
vanced in life, but of a noble presence, and (ioncealed his^ 0g6 
by tinging his^oir and betird with lumna.* The count assumed 
an air of solmer-lilte frankness,'iusd deckiiou whdh lie came 
into his, presence, “ Hithertib,’' said ho, wc have'been 
enemies, hut J[ come to thee in peace, undjit rests with thee 
to .make me the most devoted of ^tliy 

* IMcda^ cap. i. 
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longer conntry or king. Roderick the Goth is an usijrper, 
and my deadly foe; he has M'ounded my honour in the 
tenderest point, and my country alfbrds ihc no redfess. Aid 
me in my Tongcance, and I will xleliver all Spain into thy ; 
^hands : a laiid far exceeding in fertility and wealth all the' 
vaunted regions thou hast conquered in Tingitania.” 

The lu'art of jMuza leaped witli joy at these words, for he 
was a*uV'M and ambitious conqueroiv.and, having ovcmin all ■ 
western Alrica, had often cast a V'j^ilt'ul eye t© the mountains 
ofrSpain, as lui beheld them l)right‘*ning beyond tlie waters of 
the strait, ytill he possessed tln^ caution, of a veteran, and * 
feared to engage in an enterprise of such nioment, and to 
carry his anus into another division of ‘the globe, without the 
approbation of his sovei-eigu. Having drawm from Count 
Julian the i)articulnrs of his jdan, and of the, means he 
possessed to cany it,, into eflect, lie laid them before his con- 
fidentia l^Cjion ’:sell*irs and oflict'rs. and demanded their opinion. 
“Those words of Count Julian,” said he, “ may be false and 
deceitful; or he may not possess the power to fulfil his 
promises. 'J'he wiiole may l)e a protended treason to draw 
us on to oim destrnetioii. It is moi(} natural that hfi should 
be troacherons to nS than to his eonutry.” 

Among the generals of Muzaf Avas a gaunt, SAA’^arthy A^eteran, 
pcarrt‘d with Avounda ; a very Arab, Avhose great delight was 
roving and dosperale enterprise ; and who cared for*-nothing 
beyond his steed, his lar'*e, and ‘his scimitar. He Avas a 
nath o of ])amas(jus; his name Avaa Taric ben Zeyad; but, 
from having lost an eye, ho aams know n among the .Spaniards 
by tlie ajmellalion of Tarie el Tuerto, or Taric the one-eyed. 

' The hot blood of this A’oteran Ishmaelite AA'as in a ferment 
when he heard of a ucaa' country to invade, and vast regions 
to subdue ; and lie dreaded lest tlie cauticAis he^’tation of 
Muza sln^uld permit the glorious j'A*ize to escape fhem. “You 
speak doubtingly,” said li^, “ of the words of this Christian 
cavalier, but theft* truth is easilwto be ascertained. Gh’e me 
four galleys and a handtul of men, and I will depart Avith this 
Count Jnjian, skirt the Christian coast, and bri«|g thee back 
tidings ot tRo lftnd,"a!id of bisf^eaius to put it in our poAver.** 
llie AA'ords of the vettnan jJAsed Muza ben !Nosicr, and he 
' gaw his Consent; fand Taric departed AA’ith foui* -galleys and 
men, guided,by the traitor Julian.'^ This first 

♦ Bcu.cr, Cron. Gen. dc Espafia, lib. j. c^ip. 28. Marmol. 3>cscrip. de 
Africa, lib, 2. cap. 10. 
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expedition of tlic Arabs against Spain took place, accdtdinjy to 
certain histormns, in the jear of our Lord seven hundred and 
tu'clve; though others differ on this i)oint, as indeed they do 
upon almost every point in this eiftly period,of Spanis];i 
history. The date to whipli the judicious cluonidiers incline, 
is that of seven himdred and ten, in the month of July. It 
M'oidd appear from soiije jftitliorities, also, that the galleys of 
•Taric cruised along the |eoasts of Andalusia and Ljp,'^ania, 
under tljo feigne^i charader yf niendiaut biirks; nor is this at 
:ill impi ohlhle, while the^ were seeking merely to obsoi've 
l^he land, and get a knowledge of the harbours. Wherever 
they, touched. Count Julian despatched eini.ssaries, to assemble' 
his friends and adhej-ents at an a])poiijt('d ])laee. They 
gathered together secretly at Gezira A1 hadra, that is to say 
the Green j^sland ; where they held a t^nference with Count 
Julian ill presence f)f 'I'arie ben Zevad.-'" Here they again 
avoAved ihcir readiiu’fis to tloek to his slandar(|^\vhenevcr it 
should be openly raised, and made known their var'iiJMs pre¬ 
parations for a rebellion. Taric was convinced, by all that 
he had seen and heard, tluit Count Julian had not deceivied 
tlicm ; either as lo his disposition or his menns to betray his 
country. Indulging his Arab inclinations, he made an inroad 
into the laml, erdlec^ted g’ri'at, sjioil and many captives, and 
bore off hi* plunder in Iduinph to Muza, as a speeimeu of the 
riches to*be gained by the eompiest of the Christiuu laiid.'j' 


CHAPTKIl X. 

Ox hearing the tidintrs brought by Tarrc cl Tuerto, and 
beholding the spoil he laid eoHected, Mu/ii wrote a letter to 
the Caliph Waled Almanzor, .setting forth ‘ the traitorous 



and hivites our conquest: a.land, loo, thafc equals SyTia in 
the fertility of its soil, and the serenity of its sky; Vcmeu, or 
Arabia the hjjppy, in its delightful temJ|Jtuature ; India, in its 
flowers and spices ; lligias, incite fruits aiad flpwft^; Cathay, 
in 

port.- 


iiuu spitzes ; xxigias, iu,ius uuius ai*u vniutuy, 

its precious minerals; aii^'Aden, in the cxcclk*nc»of its 
nt.> aisl luirboui's! It is populous i^so, ,and fi’calthy;* 


* Bleda; Cron, 4 r%p. 5 . 
t Condc, Doin. Arab, part i. ctfp. 8 
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having lhauy splendid eities, and majestic monuments of 
ancient art.« 'What is to })i’oveuL this glorious land froih be* 
coming the inheritance of the faithful?' Abeady we have 
oyercomc ihp tribes of lierbery, of Zab, of Dcrar, of Zaara>. 
Massamuda Siis: and the vieWious standard of Islam* 
floats on t® towers of Tangier. But four leagues of sea? 
separate us from the opposite co.ist. One M'ord from my 
6ovcrfv^i;U|, and the coiupierors of ^\friea will pour^ their, 
legions into Andalusia, rescue it frop the domination^of the 
unbeliever, and subdue it to the law of the Koran.’’* 

The Caliph was overjoyed with tlic contents of the letter*. \ 
God is great! ” exclaimed he, “ and Mahomet is his prophet! 
It has been foretold by the ambassadoi’t of God, that his law 
should extend to the ultimate parts of the west, and be canied 
the sword into new and unknown regions.^ .Behold, 
another land is opened for the triumphs of the faithful! It 
is the will of^^Allah, Vud be his sovereign will obeyed !’’ So 
the. Cali^ sent missives to Muza, authorising him to under¬ 
take the conquest. 

Upon this tliere was a great stir of preparation, and 
numerous vessels wex*fi assembled and equipped at Tangier to 
convey the invading aimy acioss the Straits. Twelve thou¬ 
sand men were chosen for this expedition, most of them light 
Arabian troops, seasoned in waifarc, and fitted for Jhardy and 
rapid cnteiprise. .Among them Avere many hon^emen, 
mounted on fleet Arabian steeds. The whole was put under 
the command of tlie veteran Taric elTuorto, or the one* eyed, 
in whom Muza reposed implicit confidence, as in a secqnd 
self. Taric acceiited the command with joy; his martial Are 
W'as roused at the idea of having such an m-my under his sole 
command and such a couiitiy to overrun, and he secretly 
determined never to rctiun unless victorious. 

He ehwe a dark night to convey his troops acrosSiilie Straita 
of Hercules, and, by break of day, they began to discmbm’k 
at Tarifa, before tlic country had,tiiae to take the alarm. A 
few Christians hastily assembled from the neighbourhood, and 
opposed their landing;; Imt were easily put to flight. Torio 
stood on tKl*‘se%sule, and watched unuT the lost squadron had 
landed^ and all the horses, armoijr, and muhitious of war wero 
brought eu shore; ^ ho then gave orders to set .fim'. to the 
ships. Tim Moslems were stinck with terror when they 

‘ * Gonde, part i. cap. 8. 
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beheld theif fleet wrap|)cd in flames and smoke,, an^ sinking 
beneath the waves. “Ilow shall wo escape,” exclaimed they,’ 
if the foftune of wnr should be against us V* *• There is no 
•escape for the coward !” eyed Taric : '“the brave»inan thinks 
*of none; yoiir only chance is victory.” “llutjhnw, wilhmtt 
l^ips, shall we ever ivtiirn to our homes ?” ‘^‘^Tour home,” 
replied Taric, is beft:^ y3u; but you must win it with your 
swords,” I • 

While Taric jvns yet ftijlljing with his followers, says one of 
the ancient chroniclers, g. Christian feanale was desci^i^d 
.waving a white pennon on a reed, in signal of peace. On 
being brought into the presence of Taric she prostiated 
herself before him. Senior,” said she, “ I am an ancient 
woman, and it is now full sixty years, past and gone, sinre, as 
I was keeping vigils one winter's ni^ht by the fireside, J. ^ 
lieaid my felher, wlio was an exceeding pld man, read a pro¬ 
phecy, said to have been Avritten by a holy friai>fcand this was 
the purport of the prophecy ;—that a time would arritc when 
our country Avould be invaded and conquered by a people from 
Africa, of a strange garb, a strange tongue, and a strange 
religion^ They were to be led by a' strong and valiant 
captain, who would bo known by these signs: on his right 
shoulder he wotild bive a*hairy mole, and his right arm would 
be milch linger thou the left, and of such length os to enable 
him to cover his knee with his hand without bending his 
body.” • . 

Taric listened to the old beldame with grave attention; 
and, wlieu she had concluded, 4ie laid harejiis shoulder, and 
lo! there was the mole* as it had been described; his right 
arm, al^o, W'as, in verity, fimud*to exceed the other in length,, 
though not to the degree that had lx*eu mentioned. Upon 
tins tlie-Arab Jiost shouted for joy, and felt assured of 
conquest^ , ^ 

'lihe discreet Antonio Agapidai^ though he records this 
oircumstance as it is set dowai in ancient cffironicle, vet with¬ 
holds his belief from the pretended prophCey, considering the- 
whole a cunning device of Tarie to incr£»ase the courage of 
his troops. Doubtless,” says he, “ thorc v&i IT collusion 
between this ancient sybil an<| the crafty son of IshmaCl; for 
these iixfidul leaders were full of dami^ble inventions, to* 

* Perdida d^ Espafia, por Abulcaeim Tarif Ahentattqee i. 
c. vii. • , 
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work Upon the fiinperstitious fancies of their followers, and to 
inspire them with a bhiid (joiilidence in the success of their 
arms. ^ 

•Be this as'it may, the veteran Taric took advantage of the 
excitement M his soldiery, and led them foi'M'iird to gain, 
possession oi a strong-hold wdiieh was, in a manii.er, llio key 
to all the adjacent c(nintry. 'rhis ws a lofty mountain, or 
pronnififJ/"y, almost suiTounded by t^ie sea, and connected 
with the main laiid by a narrow isthmus. It was called the 
roedi of (hlpe, and, like the opposite rock of Ceuta, com- 
mande<l the* entrance to thi* Mediterranean Sea. llere, in old 
time's, Hercules had st'i up one of Ids pillars, and the citj^ of 
Heraclea had been Iniilt. 


AsTaric advanced against this promontory, be was opposed 
by a basty leN y of thelJliristians, who liad assemblod under 
tho banner oF a (lotUie nohh' of gi'eat ]iow('r and importance, 


whose domaiiri lay along the mountainous coast of the Medi¬ 
terranean. The name of this Christian cavalier was 'I'lico- 


domir, hut lie lias imiveisally bt'en calk'd Tadndr by the 
Arabian historians, and is renowned as being the first com- 
raamler that made any staml again.st the inroad of the 
Moslems, lie was about lorty }ears of age, hai’dy, prompt, 
and sagacioiLs; and harl all the* Gothii* nobles been t'qnully 
vigilant and shrew'd in their tk'fenei', the banner- of Islam 
W'ould nevi'r have triuinplu'd over the land. * 

Thooiloinii* had but se\,'‘nti'eii hundred men under his 



command, and tliese but rmk'ly anned; yet he made a resolute 
stand against the^;inuy of 'rarir. ami defended tlit' pass to the 
promontory with great valour. He was, at length, obliged to 
retreat; and Taric advanced, and planted his stumlard on the 
rock of C'alpc, and fortified it as his stronghold, and as the 
means of securing an entrance into the land. Tq* comme¬ 
morate hi# first ^■ietory. he changed the nanii' of the promon¬ 


tory, and called itGihel 'J’avie, or tlu' mountain of Tmic ; but 
in process of tim6, the niuue lues gradually been altered to 


Gibraltar. 

In the lyeimtimo, the patriotic chieFtnin, Thecvl<tmir,ha\ing 
oolloeted hi's routed forces, eneamped with, them on the skirts 
of the mountains, nud summouj^l the couiitr}’ roimd to join 
his stamM'd. I,lo ,«^'*nt off missive.s, in all speed, to the king, 
imix^j^tjngv-hi brief and blunt terms, the news of tlie invasion, 
and cravjng as-sistiincc with (Hjual fi'anknoss. “ Senior,” said 
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he, iji his letter, ‘‘ the legions of Afi*ica arc upon us, hut 
whether they come from heaven or earth 1 know not. 'Iliey 
seem to lutvc fallen'from the clouds,^for they have no ships. 
•,We have heen taken by sinprise, ovei’powerod by numbew, 

• and obliged to retreat; and they have fortitied^emselves in 
»iir territory. Send us aid, senior, with instant speed; or, 
rather, come vourself our assistance.’'* 

CimTJiK XI. 

• WiiRX Don Roderick heard that legions of turbaned troops 

had'jnnirod into thc‘ land from Africa, he eidled to mind the 
visi(ai,- and predietiofts of the necromantic tower, and gj*eat 
fear came upon him. Rut, lhouy:h sunk from his fonner 
hardil’ooiUand virtue, though eiierva^d by indulgence, and , 
dcgi’adof't in spirit by a consci<msness of crime, hi' was resolute 
of soul, and loiised himsidf to meet the comiug^danger. lie 
summoned a hasty levy of horse and foot, amountingllo forty 
thousaml: but now were felt the effi'Cts of the crafty council 
of Count Julian, for the best of tlu* horses and armour intended 
for the ^public serviet* Ii^kI been sent into Africa, and were 
reallv in possession of the traitors. Many nobles, it is tmc, 
took the held M'ilh the smnptnous array with which they had 
been acci5>t5tmiod to appear at tournaments and jousts, but 
most of'their vassals were di'slitute of weapons, and cased in 
cuirasses of leather, or sifits of amnour almost consumed by 
rust. They wen*, without disciidine or animation ; and their 
ho]!¥se«, like themselves, pampered by sloi^hful peace, w’cre 
little fitted to bear the heat, the dust, and toil, of long cam¬ 
paigns. • * . 

This army Don Roderick put under the Command of his 
kinsman!i».Ataulpho, a prince* of the royal blood of the Goths, 
and of a noble and geiicrpus nature ; and he ordenid bim to 
malfh with all sjK*cd to meet the Ibi*, and to recruit his forces 
on tht? way with the troops «f Theodomir, ^ 

In the meantime, Tfiric el Tucito h^d received large rein¬ 
forcements t^om Africa, and the adlicrcnts of Cgunt Julian, 
and all those discontented ^v'ith the sway of Don ^^erick, had 
flocked to his standard, for m#ny were deceived by the*njprc- 
sentatiofts of (.’ount Julian, and thought ^hat the Arabs had* 
come to aid him in placing th^.sons of With* upop,the 

* Conde, part i. c. ix. • 
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throne, ^Guided hy the count, the troops of Taric penetrated 
into various jiarts of the country, and laid >yaste the land, 
bringing back loads of spoil to th(ur str 9 ng-hold at die rock of 
CVl];e. • , 

The prince Ataulpho marched witli, his army through Anda- * ^ 
lusia, and was joiiu'd by Thcodomir with his troops ; ho met,'' 
with various detachments of the cn*enij^foraging the country, 
anti had^scvei al bloody skirmishes ;| but he succeeded in 
driving them before him, and th^yurctreatcd to the j:ock of 
Cajpe, where Taric lay ga,thered up^with the main body of his 
army. 

The prince encamped not far from the bay w'hich spreads 
itself out before the promontoiy. •In the evening' he 
despatched the veteran Thcodomir, with a ti’umpet, to demand 
^ a,piuiey of the Arab ehieftain, who received the ci^voy in his 
tent, surrounded hy Ips eaiitains. 'J’hefidoniir was frank and 
ahiTipt in his aj[)ecch, for the most of his life had been passed 
far from'courts. lie delivered, in round terms, the message 
of the Prince Ataulpho, upbraiding ihe Arab general with 
his wanton invasion of llu? land, luid simimoniiig him to sur- 


Tho single eye of Taric el Tucrtt> glowed like a coal of fire 
at tins message. , “ 'J'ell your cocnmaiidcr,’*’ replied he, “ that 
I have crossed the strait to conquer Spain, nor -vyill I return 
until I have accomplished my purpose, 'fell him I have men 
skilled in war, and aimed ,iu prcjof; witli whose aid I trusi 
soon to give a good account of his rabble host. ’ 

A murmur of lyiplause passed through the assemblage.o|r 
Moslem captains, 'rhoodomir glanced on them with a look 
of defiance, but his eye rested on a renegado C’liristiau, one of 
his own sineicnt comrades, and a relation of Count Julian. 
“As to ,you, Don Greybeard,’ said,he, “tyou n;ho turn 
ajiostatc ip your declining age, I liej-e jironouncc you a traitor 
to your God, your king, and country, and stand ready > to 
prove it this instafit upon jmur body, it* field be granted me.” 

■ The traitpr knight was stin^ ivith rage at tlicsc words, for 
truth,rendered tliem piercing to the heart. He would have 
immediately Ansti’crod to the challenge, but Tai*ic forbade it, 
and' ordered that the Christian j^nvov should tie cohducted 
from the oamp. “ well,” replied ’Theodomir; .*■* G-od wUJ. 
mve me therfloKi which yoji^ dt'ny. iJet yon hoarj^ apostate 
look’^o himself to-Worrow in the battle, for I pledge mysclJ 
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to use my lancc upon no other foe until it has shcd*his blood 
upon the native soil he has betrayed.” So sayinjij, he left the 
camp, ncy* could t.ho Moslem chieftains help admiring the 
honest indignation of this patriot knight, while they secretly 
• dcM)iscd his renegado ad\'frrsary. , * 

, Tlic ancient Moorish cliroiiiclci*s relate many awful portents, 
*!and strange and mysterious visions, which appeared to the 
commanders of citlifr army during this auxioiis night. 
Certainly it was a niglj o^ fearftd suspense* and Mcfslem and 
Oiristfun.Jookbd forwai^dri with doubt to the fortune of the 
eoming day. The Spanish sentinel walked his pensive rotftid, 

’ listening occasionally to the vague sounds from tlio distant 
rodk of Calpo,- and e^xdiig it as the mariner eyes the thunder¬ 
cloud, pregnant with t(‘rror and destruction. The Arabs, too, 
from their lofty cliffs behedd the nunjprons camp-fires of the 
Christiahf gradually lighted up, and saw that they were* a* 
po\verful host; at the same tinu* the -night broc'zc brought to 
their ears tlie sullen roar of the S(;a which sej)arated Ommu from 
Africa. When they considenjd their perilous situation—an 
army on one side, with a whole nation aroused to reiuforcc it, 
and on the other an impassable sea, tlu; spirits of many t)f 
the wamo^s were cast down, and they repented the day when 
they had ventured_into thi.s hostile laud. 

Taidc marked their despondency, but said nothing. Scarce 
had the first streak of morning light trembled along the sea, 
liow(Jver, w'hcn he surayioned his principal warrrior.s to his 
tent. “■ lie of good cheer,” saitf lie, “ Allah is with us, and 
has sent his* prophet to give^ assurance of his aid. Scarce 
)idd 1 retired to my te»t last night, when a^maii of a majestic 
nnd venerable presence stooc^ before me. He was taller by 
a palm than the ordinary race of men: his flowing beard was 
of a golden hue, and his ej’cs were so bright that they seemed 
to sentf forth flfishcs of fire. I have heard the Emir Ilaliaihet, 
other ancient, men, d(?l?cribe the prophet, who A they had 
peen many times while on earth, and sucl^was liis form and 
lineament. ‘ Fear nothing? C Taric, from the morrow,’ said 
he, ‘ I will be with thee in the fight. Strike boklly, then, 
and'conquer. Those of thy followers who sunrwc the battle 
will have this kiiid for an inheritance; for*those wlv> fall, a 
mansion in paradise is prc|>ared, and immortal hquris await 
their coming/ He spake and vanished;# I ht^ard a strain of 
^^lestial melody, and my tent filled wil^ toe odours of 
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Arabia tfie happy.” “ Such,” say the Spanish chroniclers, 

“ was another of the arts by which this arch son of Ishmael 

•/ 

sonj^ht to animate the hearts of his followersaij^d the pro- 
tended vision had beeiv rc’corded by the Arabian writers as a 
vbritablo occurrence. Marvellous, indeed, was the effect-* 
produced Ijy it upon the infided soldiery, who now cried out < 
with eagerness to be led against the foe. 


CIIA1TEU;,>:JlI. 

*Tnu grey summits of the rock*-of Calpc brightened with 
the first rays of moniing, as llu’ C’hristian army issued forth 
from its laicampment. 'J’he Ihince Ataulpho rode fbom 
srjuadron to s(]uath’on, auimjiting his sbldiers for the battle. 
“ Never slumld we sheathe our swords,” said he, “ while 
liu'HC inlidc‘ls have a looting in the land. They &r4 pent up 
within yon rocky meainlain, Ave nvust assail them in their 
juggedJioh'. AVe have a long day before us: let not the 
setting sun shine u])on one of theii- host who is not a fugitive, 
a ca])tivc, tn* a eorpse.” 

The words of the prince were received with shouts, and 
the army moved towards tlio ]>romontorv. As they adA’anced, 
they licartl tlie clash of cymbals and the bray of trumpets, 
ami the rocky bosoui of the ihountain glittered with helms 
and s])cars and scimitars; for the Arabs, inspired'with fresh 
confidence by the Avords of 1’m-ic, were sallying forth, Avith 
flaunting banners, to the CMiibat. 

The gaunt Arab ehieftfiin stood upon a rock its his troops 
marcluid hy ; hisA>uckler avus at his back, and he brandished 
in his hand a double-pointed spear. Calling upon the several 
leaders by their names, he exhorted them to direct their 
attacks against the Christian captains, and especially against 
Ataulpho, “for the chiefs being slain,” Said htf; “their 
followersi Avill vanish from before T!,s like the morning mis+.” 

The Gothic m^^bles Avefe easily to be distinguished bv 'thc 
splendour of their arms; but the prince Ataulpho AAms* con¬ 
spicuous above all tb(\ rest for the youthful grace and majesty 
of his appqi^rauoe, and the bravery of his arrhy. He was 
mounted on a ^updrb Andalusian charger, richly caparisoned 
with ci-imson velvet, embroidtfred with gold. Ifis surcoat 
was of liRc colgjir ajid adornment, and the plumes^ thk waA'cd 
aboA'£ liis‘‘‘‘burnis}ied helmat, were of the purest white. Ten 
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mounted paji;es, maj^uificcntly attired, followed liim to the 
field, but their duty was not so nmeli to fifjiht as to attend 
upon their lord, and to furnish him with steed or weapon. 

llie Cliristiau troojis, thou}j;h irrofijilar and uudiseijjlincd, 
wcuc full of native coiu'ag;*t; for the old warrior sj>irit of th^ir 
» Gothic sires still flowed in their bosoms. There were two 
battalions of infanlrv, bijt Ataiilpho stationed them in the 
rear; “for God forhiif,’’ said he, “that foot soldiers shoi^ld 
’ have the place of honoju' in the battle, wheji I havL‘*so many 
valiant cayaliews.” As fl^ armies drew nigh to each tdher, 
howcvi;r, it Avas dis(!Over<*d that the advance ‘of the Arfibs 
'• was com])Osed of inluntry. U]>on lliis tin* cavaliers cheeked 
thejr steeds, and rec[nested that the foot soldiery might advance 
and disj)er.se this losd crew, holding it beiu*ath their dignity 
to contend with pedestrian fot'S. prince, however, com¬ 

manded litem to charge; upon wliicli, putting spurs to their* 
steeds, iju'v nished upon the foe. • i 

The Arabs stood the shock manfully, recoivhig horses 
upon the points of their lances; many of the rith'rs were shot 
down w ith bolts Irom cross-bows, or stabbed Avith the poinards 
of the Moslems. 'J'he cavalier^ suecci’ded. how^cver. in break¬ 
ing intq th(^ midst of the battalion Jiud tliroAving it into con¬ 
fusion, cutting doAvii some with their swords, transpiercing 
others Avitli tlieir sfioars, and'trampling many nndci- tin; hoofs 
of their hfa^es. At tins moment, they wer<* attacked by a 
band of Spanish borsemeii, the rticreant partisans (jf Count 
Julian. Their assault bc?r(; hard their eountrvmen, Avho 
were tlisordered by the ccuitcsL with tin; foot soldiers, and 
many a loyal Cluistian Jiuight* fell benealii- the sAvord of an 
unnatural foe. ^ 

TJie foremost among these rccr(*ant Axmi-riors wms the rene¬ 
gade cavalier whom Tlicodoinir had challenged in the tent of 
Taric. *110 deeflt his bloAvs alxnit him Avith a pow'orful arm 
and with malignant fuiyf for nothing is more ddfedly thou 
thtfjiiatrcd of an ujjostate. bi the*midst o^ hi.s career he was 
esjjied b)" the hardy Theodtbmir, who CJime spAirring to the 
encoiiuter: “ Traitor,” cried he, “ I haj'e kept my vow. Tliis 
lance has bben held sacred from all other fo^^^to make a 
passage for thy peijured soul.’’ The rem^do Ita^ been 
renowned for prow'css befoic be became a traitor to Ids. 
counlrj-^ but guilt will sap the courage th# stout'est heart. 
MTieii he beheld Theodomir ruehing upqp niixn h^ would 
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Imvc tuanciT and fled; pride alone withheld him; and, though 
an admirable master of defence, he lost all skill to wairl the 
attack of his adversary. At the iirst assault thf* lance of 
"nicodomir pierced him through and-through: he'fell to tho 
earth, gnaslied his teeth as he rolled in the dust, but yielded* 
his breath without utteiiug a word. ‘ . ? 

The battle now bceame general and Ir^stcd throughout the 
luorjung with varying success. stratiigem (d' Turic, 

howovei bi'gau .to produce its efibetj The Christian leadtirs ' 
and most (jonspicuous (juvaliers were? singled out and severally 
assailed by overpowering numbersa 'I'liey fought desiKjratcl)^ 
and performed miracles of prowess, but fell, one by one,' 
beneath a thousand woiuids. Still the battle lingered on 
throughout a gri'at pjirt of the day, and as the declining sun 
shone through the clouds of dust, it seemed as if the coii- 
flieding hosts w'crc wrapped in smoke and five. »* ' 

Tlu' Prince Ataulfpho saw that the fortune of the battle was 
againsVhiin. ‘ He rode about the iicld calling out the names 
of the bravest of his knights, but few answered to his call, 
the rest lay mangled on the field. With this handful of war¬ 
riors he (‘iideavourerl to retrieve tlu; day, when he was assailed 
by Tenderos, a partisan of (’ount Julian, at the head of a body 
of recreant (’hristiaiis. At sight of this new adversary, file 
flashed from the eyes of the prince, for‘Tenderos had been 
brought up in his "father's palace. “ AVell dost tKou, traitor! ’* 
cried he, “ to attack the sou of thy lord, who gave the'e bread; 
thou, who hast betrayed tit}' country and thy God!” 

So saying, he seized a lance from one of his pages, find 
charged furioaslyi upon the apostate but Tenderos met liiiu 
in mid career, imd the laiiee of the prince was shivered ujion 
his shield. Ataulpho tlicn grasped his ma'cc, wliich hung at 
bis saddle bow, and a doubtful fight ensued. Tenderos was 
powerful of frame and superior in the use of bis weapons, but 
the (iursC of treason seemed to piii alyse his arm. He wounded 
Ataulpho slightly betweeh the greaves of his armour but the 
prince dealt a blow witli his mate that cnished through helm 
and skull, and reached the brains; and Tenderos fell dead to 
the earthfliis amour rattling as he fell. 

At the same%ioment a javelin, hurled by an Arab, trans¬ 
pierced the horse of Ataulpho, c\bicb sunk Weatb him. The 
prince seized flfce rfiins of the steed of Tenderos, but the fliith- 
ful auimaT, as though he ki»cw' him to bo the foe of his lafc 
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lord, roared, and pluni^od, and rofnsed to let him moui?t. The 
prince, hOwevcn*, used him as a shield to ward off the press of 
foes, whilef with his isword, lie defended himself against thosc^ 
in front of him. Tarie' hen Zeyad ai^ivcd at- the scone 
Conflict, and paused for a moment in admiration of the sur- 
*]jassing prowess of the j3r-iuce ; recollecting^, however, that 
his fall would be a dcai^i blbw to bis army, he spurred upon 
.him, and wounded him'* severolv with his scimitar. .Beibits 
ho could repeat ]iis blow: JFKeodoniir led up body of ( Jhris- 
tian cav'alieVs to the rescue^*and Taric was parted from l^s 
.prey by the tumult of the figlit. The ])rincc sank to the 
f'arlh. covered witli woimd'^, and e\)iaiisted by the loss of 
blood. A faithful papjf* di-evv him from under the hoofs of 
the horses, and, aided by a veteiaii soldier, an ancient vassal 


'of Ataulfdi^, conveyed him to a sliort distance from the fiel(^ 
of battle, by tht? side t)f ji small stream that gushed out from 
among rocks. They stanched the blood that fl(4Wed from his 
wounds, and wjishcd the dust from his face, and lakl him 


beside the fountain. The page sat at his h('ad, and sup¬ 
ported it on his knees, and the velermi stood at his feet 
with his brow bent and his e 3 'es full of sorrow*. TIic prince 
gradually revived, and opened his ey(‘s. “ How* fares the 
Imttlo ” said he. “The struggle is hard,” replied the sol¬ 
dier, “ Imt.Tfchc day may yet bo ours.” 

'fhe piamc* f<dt that the hour of his death was at hand, and 
ordered Uiat they shouldtaid hiijj. to i-ise upon his knees. 
"I'lioy supported him between thtmi, and he praj'^ed fervently 
for ji short time, when, frnding his sti-c‘iigth declining, ho 
betkoued the veteran to* sit down beside liim on the rock. 


Contiumng to knoiel, he confeesed himsedf to that ancient 
soldier; having no priest or friar to perform that office in this 
hour of i^trcmity. When he had so done, ho sunk again 
upon the earth, and pressed it with his lips, as if he w*ould 
frikefti fond farewell of his b*eloved c/mntry. The page w'ould 
then have raised his head, bu| found that hi« Jord had yielded 
up the gho.st. 

A number#of Arab warriors, wdio cafno to the fountain to 
slake their thu-st, cut off the head of the prin^, boto rt 
in .triumph to Taric, 'crying, “ Behold the hem of the iJhfis- 
tian leader!” Taric Immediately ordered that th^* head ■ 
should l)c put upon the end of a^ lance, with tho 

^gjfrcoat of the prince, and borne‘obeut the field 
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with the sound of trumpets, atabals, and cymbals. WTieBi 
the Christians beheld the surcoat, and knew the features 
of the prince, they jycre struck with' horror, ^and hemi: 
rind hand failed them. Thoodomjr endeavoured in vain to 
rally them*; they threw by their weapons and fled; and 
they continued to fly, and the enemy to pursue and slaj * 
them, until the darkness of the *niglf.t. The Moslems then 
returned, and plundered the Christia]^ camp, where they found, 
nbundant spoil. 


CHAPTER XIIT. 

The scattered fugitives of the (vlirisKan army spread tferror 
thi’oughout the laud. The inhabitants of the towns and 
Tillages gathered around them as they applied at,their gates 
for food; or lay themselves down, faint and wounded, besido 
the jn^lic fduntfuns. When they related the talc of their 
defeat, old men shook their heads and groaned, and the 
w’omen uttered cries and lamentations. So strange and 
unlooked-for a calamity filled them with eonsteniatioii and 
despair; for it was long since the alarm of war had sounded 
in their land: and this was a warfare that carried chains and 
slavery, and all kinds of horror?, in its train. 

Don Roderick w^ns seated with his beauteous queen, Exi- 
lona, in the royal palace which crowned the rocky summit of 
Toledo, when tlie bearer,. of ill-tKHngs came galloping over 
the bridge of the Tagus. “ What tidings from the army 
demanded the king, as the 'panting messenger was In-oyght 
into his presence'. “ Tidings of great woe!” exclaimed the 
soldier. “ Thg prince has ftillen in battle. I saw his head 
and siu'coat upon a Moorish lance; and the amiy was over¬ 
thrown iind fled!" • 

At Ifjaring these words, Rodf?rick covered his face with 
his hmids, and^for some time sat in silence; and all his 
courtiers stood mute and aghasit, and no mie dared to'speak 
a word. In that space of time passed before his 

thought|^^l bis errors and his crimes, and^tho evil tliat 
had been prodiett’d in the nccromantip tower. His mind 
was felled with horror and confusion, for the hour of his des; 
tructiofj secn^d ^i^thand: but he subdued his.agitation by 
Iris strong uml haughty s^rit; and, when he uncovered hm 
VO one could read on his brow the trouble and ag(i\v 
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of hi^ heart. Still, every hour brought fresh tidings of dis¬ 
aster. Messenger after messenger came spuning into the 
city, distrafiting it with new alarms. Xhe infidels, they said,, 
'Were strongthenii^ themseWes in the land ; host after host 
^were pouring in from Africa: the sea coast of Andalusia 
frittered with spears and, scimitars. Bands of turbaned 
horsemen had ovcmiff the plains of Sidonia, even to the 
•banks of the Guadiana. Fields urere laid waste, to\^s and 
cities plyndprcd,* the iiihiftM^ants carried into captivity, and 
the whole countiy lay in snviking desolation. • * 

•, Roderick heard all these tidings with an undaunted aspect; 
nor did he ever again b(‘tray sign of consternation: hut the 
anxiety of his soul whs evident in his warlike preparations. 
He issued orders that every noble and pjelate of his kingdom 
should put himself at the head of his retainers, and take the* 
field; and that every man capable of M'aring arms should 
hasten to his standard, bringing whatever horse, andwmule, 
and weapon he possessed: and lie appointed the plain of 
Cordova for the place w^here the army was to assemble. 
Throwing by, then, all the trappings of his late slothful and 
. voluptuous life, and arming himself for wurlike action, he 
departed from Toledo at the head of his guard, composed of 
the flower .of the youthful nhbility. His queen, Plxilona, 
accom])anicd ’Jiira; for she craved permission to remain in 
one of tire cities of Andalusia, that she might be near her 
lord in this time of peril. * • 

Among the ^first who appeared to hail the arrival of the 
king* at Cordova, was thc,Bi.shop Opjias, the secret partLsan 
of the traitor Julian. Ho brouglit with him his two nephews, 
Evan and Sisebnrto* the sous of *tho late king Witiza; and a 
' great hosts of vassals and retainers, all W'cll amed and ap¬ 
pointed; for thej' had been fiumislicd, by Count Julian, ^vith 
a parj of the arms sent by«thc king to Africa. Tin* bishop 
was smooth of tongue, and profoimfl in lii^ hypocrisy: his 
pretended zeal and devotion,* and the horror with which he 
^oke of the treachery of liis kinsman, impo.sed u|)on the 
credulous spirft of the king, and he was rcadily«^dmitted 
into his most secret council. * • 

'fhe alarm of the infl^del iniiasion had spread throughout 
the land, xind roused the Gothic valour o| the^ inhabitants. 
On receiving the orders of Kodcrickr everj' tf^wn aiicli hamlet, 
o^ry mountain and vafler, had sent forth its fighting* men, 

2 E 2 
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and tlio whole country was on the march tOAvards Anddnsial 
In a little while there were feathered together, on the plain of 
Cordova, near fifty thejasand horsemen, 4nd a couhtleas host 
(tf Ibot-fioldiers. "I'hc Gothic nohles aiipearcd in bunushed 
armour, curiously inlaid and adorned, with chains and jewels 
of gold, and ornaments of precious stones, and silken scarfsE* 
and siircoats of brocade, or velvet liohly embroidered; be*- 
tniying* the luxury and ostentation into which thpy had 
declined from t\ie iron hardihooty^of tlicir wyrlike sires. ' As 
to the common people, some had lances and shields and swords 
and crossbows, but tlie gi’oatcr part were unarmed, or proi-, 
vided merely with slings, iind elulw studded with nails, and 
with tlie iron implements of husbandry; and many had made 
shields for themselves from tlie doors and windows of their 
•habitations. They Avt're a prodigious host, and ajipeared, say 
the Arabian chroniclers, like an agitated sea; but, though 
brave in spirit, they ])ossessod no knowledge' of warlike art^ 
and were iucflectual through lack of ni*ms and discipline. 

Sc'veral of the most ancient and experienced cavaliers be¬ 
holding the stati' of the army, advised 1 )on lloderick to await 
the arrival of more regular trt) 0 ]>.s, Avhich were stationed in 
Hwria, t-aiitabiia, and Crallia Gothiea; hut this cohnsel was 
strenuously opposed by the Kishdp Oppas; Avho urged the 
king to march immediately against the infidels/ . “As yet,” 
said he, “ their imraher is but limited; but everyo day new 
hosts arrive, liko flocks loeustsi from Africa. Tliey will 
augment faster than avc : they are living, too, at our expense, 
and, while we pause, both armies are consuming the substance 
of the Ismd.” 

King lloderick listened to \h(' crafty counsel of the bishop, 
and determined to adA’anct' AA'ithput delay. He mounted his 
war house, Orelia, and rode among his troops assembled on 
that S|jfiU!ious plain, and Avhereyer ho apiwawtl, he Avas re¬ 
ceived with acclamations: for nothing so arouses the' spirit of 
the soldier as to behold his sovereign in onns. He addressed 
them in W'Ords calculated to touch their hcaits and animate 
their co\nragt\ “ The Saracens,” said he, “ arc ravaging our 
land, anu theiir object is our conquest. Shotdd they prevail, 
your‘’very existence us a nation is at an end, will 

OA'ertnrn yotir,qltiu:«; trample on the cross; lay waste your 
citiw: ctt*Ty'’ off your Ag^A’ca and daughters, and doom' your¬ 
selves sons lo hard and cruel slavery. No safety remai.ys 
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for you but in the prowcBs of your arms. For my ow part, 

08 I am your king', so will I be your leader, and will be the 
foremost It) encoimtfe'r every toil and danger.” 

. ’ The soldiery answered ^eir monarcTi with loud acclamjl. 
*tions, and soloimily pledged themselves to fi^ht *to the lost 
* gasp in defence of their comitry and their faith, The king 
^en arranged the ord*r of tlioir luai'ch : all those who were 
, armed with cuirasses and coats of mail were placed in tile 
front and rearthe centre‘of the army ivas? composed of a 
promiscuous throng, witlioitt body mmour, and, but scantily 
•jirovided with weapons. 

. ^yilon tlicy were about to march, the king called to him a 
noble cavalier named 4iamiro, and delivering liim the royal 
standard, charged him to guard it well for the honour of 
Spain; sc^cely, however, liad the good knight received it in , 
his hand, when he fell dead from his lior^i?, and the sttitf of 
the standard was broken in twain. Many ancient oourtiers# 
w'ho were present hmked upon this as an evil omdfi, and 
connselled the king not to set forward on his inarch that day; 
but, disregarding all auguries and portents, he ordered the 
royal baimer to he put upon a lauCe and gave it in charge of 
another ^tandjird bearer: then commanding tlu> tnunjicts 
to be soui^ded, he •departed ei the head of hLs host to seek 
the cnemj;. 

‘ ITie fhdd where tliw gi’cat army assembled was colled, from 
the solemn pleih^o given W the igdiles and the soklicry, M 
mmpo de h verdad; or. The field ot‘ truth; a name, says the 
sogp chronicler Abul Oashim,* which it bears even to the 
present day.* * 

CIUPTKll XIV. 

• • 

The hopes of Andnluspi revived, as this inigjity host 
strefehed in lengthened lines along its fritilc pliiins; from 
luoril until night it continueij to pour alon^, with sound of 
drum and trumpet; it was led on by the pHroudcst nobles and 
bravest cavaliers of the land, and, h^d it possessed arms 
and.Miisoipliuc, might -have undertalicn fke of the 

■world. • 

After a fegw days’ march. Bon Hoderick arijved in»sight of' 
the Mcffikm army, encamped on t^ bankf^ ot the«Guu(klcte, 

' ' ^ l«a Perdida de cap. 9 , Bleda, lib. 2. c. .8., 
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Vherc tiiat beautiful stream* winds through the fertile land of 
Xeres. 'fhe infidel host was far inferior in number tO the 
Christians; but then it was composed of .hardy an^ dexterous 
tyoops, seasoned to war and admirably anned. The camp 
shone gloriously in the setting suii, and resounded with the 
clash of cymbal, the note of the trumpet, and the neighin^^^ 
of fiery Arabian steeds. There wer^ swarthy troops from 
esvery nation of the Africiin coast, together with legions from 
Syria and Egypt, while tlie light,Bedouins were catreering 
about the adjacent plain. What: giieved ahd incensed the 
spirits of th6 Christian warriors, * however, w^as to behold, a 
little apart from the ^loslem host, an encampment of Spanish' 
•cavaliers, with the banner of Count Ju^an waving above thcJi* 
tents. They were ten tlionsand in number, valiant and hardy 
men, the most expcricinced of Spanish soldiery, most of them 
having served in the African w'ars; they were Veil armed 
and appointed also, Svith the weapons of which the count had 
^^heguilfed liis sovereign : and it was a grievous sight to behold 
such good soldiers arrayed against their eoun^ and their 
faith. 

The Christians pitched their tents about the hour of 
vespers, at a short leiigue distant from the enemy,t and re¬ 
mained gazing with anxiety and awe upc/ii this barbaric host 
that had caused such terror and desolation in the land: for 
the first sight of a hostile encampment in a country disused 
to war is tc'rrible to the ncw'ly enlisted soldier. A marvellous 
occurrence is recorded by Uie Arabian chroniclers as having 
taken place in the Christian camp; but discreet Spanish 
writers relate it with much modification, and consider it a 
Stratagem of th(» wily Bishop Oppas, to sound the loyalty of 
the Christian cavaliers. 

As several leaders of the army were seated with the bishop 
in his tent, conversing on the dubious forfunes of the ap- 
pronobiifg contest, an ancient pKgrim appeared at the en- 
tnmee. He wasi bowed ^dowm with years, his snowy beanl 
descended to his girdle, and he Supported his tottering steps 
with a palmer's staff, t. The cavaliers rose and ^received him 
with grenf^^TOverence as ho advanced within the tent. Hold¬ 
ing up. Ills wittfered hand, “ Woe, woe to Spain! ’ exclaimed 
he, “for the vial of tlie wrath of heavmi is about to be 

* This name vtis gkon to it sobscqnently by the Arabs. It signifies 
the lUvcr of Death.^ Vide Pe^^msa, Hist. Granad. p. 3. 1. 1. 
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pouTod out. ListeUy warriors, and take warnings Four 
months since, having performed my pilgrimage to the se-, 
pulchrc oj our Lord.in Palestine, I was on my return towards 
my native land. Wearied and way^roru, I lay down one 
t night to sleep beneath a palm tree, by the side ot a fountain, 
^when I wus awakened by a voice saying unto me in soft 
•accents, ‘ Sou of sorrow, yhy sleepest thou ?' I opened my 
eyes aud beheld one Sf a fair and beauteous countenanoe, j.n 
shining apparel and with, glorious wings, ,standin^ by the 
fountain; .and i said, ^ Wlm art thou who callest upon me in 
this deep hour of the niglw?’ ’* • • 

► “ * Fear not,’ rejdied the stranger, ‘ I am an angel from 

hea^'en, sent to reveal unto thee the fate of thy country. 
Behold tlie sins of Ifoderick have come up before God, and 
his anger is kindled against him, and Jic has given him up 
to be iAvfided and destroyed. Hasten ilicn to Spain, and * 
seek tlie camp of thy countrymen. Warn them that such 
-only shall be saved as shall abandon Roderick; but thjjse who^ 
adhere to him sludl sliare his punishment, aud shall fall under 
the sword of the invader.* ” 

The pilgrim ceased, and passed forth from the tent; certain 
of the cavaliers followed him to detain him, that they might 
converse further witli him about these matters, but he was 
nowhere ^ be found. The sentinel before the tent said, “ I 
saw no orte come forth, but it was as if a Uast of wind passed 
by me, fend there was a mstling as of dry leaves.” 

The cavaliers remainwl looking upon each other with 
astonishment The Bishop Oppas sat with his (.'yes fixed 
upon the ground, andashadowed by liis ovcrhangijig brow. 
At length, breaking silence, in a low and faltering voice, 

“ DoubUess,” said he, “ this message is from .God; and since 
he has token compassion upon us, and given us notice of his 
impending judj^ent, it behoves us to hold grave council, 
and* determine how best we^may accomplish his willjiand avert 
liis displeasure.” • * 

The chiefs still remained silent as men confrunded. Among 
them was a veteran noble named i^^lu^es. He had dis¬ 
tinguished hlm.'ielf in the African w'ars, figbtingjidc by side 
with Count Jidian,*but the latter had never liared to tamper 
with his fiiith, for he knew his stem integrity, relistes, 
had brofight with him to the camp his^oniw somVho bad 
pever drawn a sword excejrt in tourney. ,Wneif the young 
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jiiMi saif that the veterans held their peace, the blood mantled 
ill his clieeh, and, overcoming bis modesry, he broke forth 
with a generous warmth: “ J know not,.cavaliers,$aid he, 
“„what is pasEsing in y<m 2 ’ minds, but I* lielieve tliis pilgrim to 
be an envoy from the devil; for n&ne else could have given' 
such dastard and pc'rhdious counsel. For my own part, ^ 
stand.ready to defend my king, my country, and my faith.' 
I^know no higher duty than this, and it God thinks to strike 
me dead in the peiformance oi^ ^tf his sovereign trill lie 
done!*’ §• • . • 

'M^hen the |young man liad riseiF to speak, his father had 
fixed his eyes upon him with a giavc and stern demeanour, ’ 
leaning iijiou a two-handed sword. j\s soon as the ydutli 
had finished, Pelistc's embraced him with a father's fQadnesft 
‘•lliou hast spoken w'<dl, my son,'’ said he; “if I held my 
}V*ace at the counsel of this losel pilgrim, it was Bui to hear 
thy opinion, apd to learn whetlier thou wert w’oithy of thy 
liiieagepund of the training 1 liad given thee. H^dst thou 
counselled otherwise than tliou hast done, hadst thou shown 
thyself craven and disloyal, so help me God, I would have 
struck off thy head with this weapon which I hold in my 
hand. But thou hast oounselle^l like a loyal and a Christian 
knight, and 1 thank Gotl for having given me a son worthy 
to jMTpetuatc the honours of my line. As to this pilgrim, he 
he saint or be lie devil, 1 care not: this much 1 promise, 
that if I am to die in def'enco of my country and iriy king, 
my life shall be a costly phichase to the foe. Let cacli mau 
uv\ke tlie same resolve, luid 1 trust wo shall yetprovo the pilgrim 
a lying pi’ophet.’’ The words of J^eiistes roused the spirits 
of many of the cavaliers; others, however, remained full of 
anxious forboding, and when this feaifiil prophecy w'as ru¬ 
moured about the eamp, as it presently was by the emissaries 
of the bishop, it spread awe and dismay among the soldiery. 

*' * 

rilAPTEll XV. 

Ow the following dvy, the two armies remained regarding 
eaffh otheF*iii,’'th wa^* but meuaeihg aspect. About noontide* 
Iviug iludenck/*'smrt fortli a cho.sen force of five hundred 
horse and two hundred foot, tho best armed of his host, ^ to 
skirmish widi epemy, that, by gaining some partial ad¬ 
vantage, they might raise tlie s|)irits of the army, They were 
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led on hy Thcodoinir, fho «fime Oothic noble who %ad sig* 
iiali^d Minself by first opposing the invasion of tlie Mtwlems, 

The Christian squadrons paraded with flying pettnoiw m 
. the valley which lay bfetweeii the. amfies. The Arabs we|n 
*not dow in atiswerii^ their defiance. A large body of horses 
*/men' sallied forth to the encounter, together with throe 
hundred of the follojrers* of (’ount Julian. There was hot 
slvirmishihg about the field, and on the Imnks of the river; 
many gallant feats were displayed on eithei^ side, and many 
valiant 'vyarriors were sliidn. As tlie night closed in, the 
trumpets from cither cadip summouerl the triops to rctu*e 
from the combat. In this day’s action the Christians suflbred 
^datly in the ‘loss their distinguished cavaliers; for it is 
the noblest spirits who venture most, and lay themselves open 
to danger^ and the Moslem soldiers, had instinictionJTto single 
out the leaders of the adverse host. All this is said to havo * 
been devised by the perfidious Bishop 0])pas, who had secret 
communications with the enemy, while he influenced the 
councils of the king; and who trusted that by this skimidi- 
ii^ warfare the power of the Christian troops would be cut 
off, and the rest disheartened. 

On the following morning, a larger foicc was ordered out 
to skirmish, and such of thQ,soldi(Ty as w'crc unarmed, were 
comman(|ed to stond ready to ‘seize the hm-ses and strip 
off the, armour of the killed and wounded. Among the 
most illustrious of the warriors w'lro fought tliat day was 
Pelistos, the Gothic noble who*" had so sternly checked the 
tongue of the Bishop Oppas, lie led to the field a large 
body of his own vassals*and retainers, and of cavaliers trained 
up in his house, ^'ho had foHqvred him to the W'urs in Afric^i, 
and who looked up to him more as a lather than a chieftain. 
Be.side Jim w'a.%his only son, who now for the first time was 
fleshing his sword in battle. The conflict'that dav was more 
general and bloody than tnc day j^rcceding; the Klmigliter of 
the • Christian waniors was immense, fr«>m their lack of 
defensive armom*; and as nothing could prevent the flower 
of the Gothic chivalry from spurring to the combat, the fiteld 
vm/t strewed with the bodies of the yot#iful None 

suffered more, howe^^er, than the warrioi^ of lMi«tc».» Their 
leader l^imsclf wa.s bold and hardy, and prone to exj^^ him^ 
self to ^uger; but years and experiencc%lidfl» moderated htS 
early fire; his son, however, wasT^iger to distinguish himself 
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in this, his first essay, and rushed with impetuous ardour into 
the hottest of the battle. In vain his father called to caution 
him; he was ever in the advance, and. seemed ujjconscious 
of the perils that surrounded him. The cavaliers and vassals 
of his father followed him' with dfevoted zeal, and many of 
them paid for their loyalty with their lives. When th^ o 
trumpet sounded in the eveninj^^for i-etreat, the troops of 
Pplistes were the last to reach the camp. They came slowly 
and mOvu-nfuUy^ and much decreased in number. ‘Their 
veteran commander was seated ^pn his w'aa'-horse, but the 
blbod trickled from tlic greaves oft his armour. His valiant 
son was borne on the shields of his vassals; when tliey laid' 
him on the earth near to where the king was standing, they 
found that the heroic youth had expired of his wounds. The 
cavalicrs^surroimded the body and gave utterance to their 
g;rief; but the father restrained his agony, and'ddoked on 
with the steiTi resigiiation of a soldier. 

Don^Jloderick surveyed the field of battle with anieful eye, 
for it was covered with the mangled bodies of his most •Ulus* 
triouB warriors; he saw, too, with anxiety, that the common 
people, unused to war, and unsustained by discipline, were 
harassed by incessant toils and dangers, and were cooling in 
their zeal and courage. 

The crafty Bishop Oppas .marked the internal trouble of the 
king, and thought a favomuble moment had arrived to sway 
him to his purjiose. He called to Ips mind the various por¬ 
tents and prophecies wliich^:iad forerun their present danger. 
“Lot not my lord the king,” said he, “make l^ht of these 
mysterious revelations, which appear to be so disastrously fid- 
filling. The hand of Heaven appears to be against ns. De- 
fitruction is impending over om* heads. Our troops are rude 
and unskilful, but slightly armed, and much cast down in 
spirit. Better is it that we should make a treat)' ^*ith the 
enemy, find, by granting part of^his demands, prevent the 
utter ruin of our country. If such counsel be accc*})U4b)e to 
my lord the king, 1 stand ready tb depart upon an embassy to 
the Moslm comp/* o 

Upon luting these words, Pelistcs, who had stood in 
moumtid silence, regarding the dead body of his son, burst 
forth with honest indignation. % “ By this good sword,” said 
he, “the man ^ko yields such dastara counsel deserves death 
firom the hand of Jiis countiytnen rather than from the foe; 
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and, were it not for the presence of the king,' maji I forfeit 
salvhtion iP 1 would not strike him dead upon die spot.’' 

The b^hop turned an eye of venom upon Pelistes. “ My 
lord,” said he, “ I, too, bear a^eapon, and know how-to 
' wield it. Were the kin^ not pr<^ent, you would not dare*to 
^menace, nor should you advance one step without my hasten- 
*.\ng to meet you.” ^ • 

The king interposed between the jarring nobles, and ye- 
buked the impetuosity of,lV'listes, but at die same timfi rejected 
the counsel of\he bishop.^ “ The event of tlus conflict,” said 
he, “ is ill the hand of Go/; but never shall my sword rettini 
to its scabbard while aninfideliiivadcr remains within the land.’’ « 

He then held a council w'ith his captains, and it w'us deter¬ 
mined to offer the enemy general battle on the following day. 
A herald w'as despatched defying Tarip bcii Zeyad to the con¬ 
test, and * 1)10 de^nce was ghidly accepted by the Moslefti* 
chieftiiin.*^ Don lloderick then formed the nlan of action, 
and assigned to each commander his severm static^p, after 
which he dismissed his oflicers, and each one sought his tent, 
to prepare by diligence or repose for the next day’s eveiitflil 
contest. 


' CIIAm'EK XVI. 

Tahic^bEk Zetad had been surprised by the valour of the 
Christian cavaliers in tl^^ recent battles, and at the number 
and apparent devotion of th<wtlCops which accompanied the 
king to the* field. The confident defiance of Don liodcrick 
increased hLs surjirlso.* When the herald had retired, he 
turned an eye of suspicion Count Julian. “Thou hast 
represented ^y countrymen,” said he, “ as sunk in effeminacy 
and lost to all generous impulse; yet 1 find them fighting with 
the courage and the sti'cugth of lions. Tkou hast rejjreseuted 
ih^ king as detested by hi% subjects, and surrounded by secret 
treason, but I behold his tents wHitening dthe hills and dales, 
while thousands are hom'ly flocking to bis standard. Woe 
unto thee if^thou hast dealt deceitfully,wiib us, or betrayed U8 
with guileftd words.” ^ I 

Don Julian retiz^ to his tent in great troiiUe of mjpd, and 
fear camo upon him that th« Bishop Oppas might play him 
false; ^ if is the lot oi traitors ever to du^riAl^each dmer. He 

* Bloda, CAfoiea. • * 
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called tc^ him the same page who h^d brought him the letter 
from Florinda, revealing the stojy of her dishonour. 

, “'riiou linowest, my trusty .page,” said he, “th^t 1 have 
reared thee in my hou^hold, and cherished thee above all thy 
edmpahious!. If thou hast loyalty and aifcctiou for thy lord, 
no>Y is the time to serve him. Hie thee to the Christian 
camp, and find thy way to the tent of the Bishop Oppas. If 
ai^y Cne ask thee who thou art, tell them'thou art of the house¬ 
hold of'file bishop, and bearer of missives fi*om Cordova. 
When thou art admitted to the pi^‘shnce of tbte bishop*^ show 
him this ring,f and be will commuiio*witb thee in secret. Then 
tell him Count Julian greets him as a brother, and demands 
bow the M'rongs of bis daughter Plorinda arc to bo redresJicd. 
Mark well his reply, and bring it word'libr word. Have,thy 
li])8 clrtsed, but thine eyes and cars open; and observe every 
thing of note in the camp of the king. So, speed thee on thy 
errand—away, away!” 

The jiage hastened to saddle a Barbary steed, doot as the 
wind, and of a jet black colour, so as not to be easily disceri^jr 
ible in the night, lie girded on a .sword and dagger, slung an 
Arab bow with a quiver of arrows at his side, and a buckler 
at his shoulder. Issuing out of the camp, he sought the banks 
of the Guadalcte, and iiroceedcd silently along its strctim, 
which reflected the distant fires of the Cluistian ctimj). As 
ho passed by the place which hud been the scene of tSie recent 
conflict, lie beard, iroin time to time, the groan of some 
expiring warrior w’lio had i^rtv’-flcd among the reeds on the 
margin of the river; and sometimes his steed stepped cau¬ 
tiously over the mangled bodies of tlic slain. The young 
page "was unused to the sights of war, and his heart beat 
quick within him. He was lufilcd by the sCiitinels as he ap- 
- proached the Christian camp, and, on giving the reply taught 
him by Count Julian, was conducted to the tcht of the Bishop 
Oppas. b “ < 

Tlie bishop had^not yet retired to his couch. WTieii he 
beheld the ring of Count Julian, «and heard the words of hi« 
message, he saw that the page was one in whom he might 
confide. ‘^Hasten hack to thy lord,” said he, “ and tell him 
to have faith in- wie, nod all shall go well. As yet, I have 
kept my troops out of the comlvat. They are all fresh, well 
armed, akd weUap;gpinted, Xhe kiug has confided to myself, 
aided by thh pring^ E\wand Siseburto, the command of a 
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wlii§ of the arm^. To-morrow, at the hour of no(A3,, when 
both armies are in the heat of action, we will pass over with 
our force# to the Moslems. But I claim the compact made 
■vdth Taric ben Zeyad,‘lhat my be placed in dominien 

over Spain, and tributary only to the Caliph of Damascufi.” 
•With this traitorous message the page departed. He led lus 
-black steed by the baidle to present less .mark for observation, 
as he W'Cnt stumbling along near the expiring of iJfe 
campr On j)£y.sing thfe^last outpost, when* the guftrds were 
half sfi^mbering on their Virms, he was overheard and , sum¬ 
moned, but leaped lightly'into the sadillo and put spurs to ni» 
ste,ed. An airow whistled by his ear, and tw'o more stuck in * 
the target w'bich liojiad thrown upon his back. The clattmr 
of sw'ift hoofs echoed behind him, hut ho had learnt of the 
Arabs to fight and liy. Plucking a slwt't from his quiver, ai\d 
turning and rising iu the stirrups as his courser galloped at 
full spcjcd, he divw the arrow to the head and launched it at 
his ])ursucr. The twang of the bow-string wus foll(swed;by 
the crash of armour, and a deep gi-onu, as the horsemun 
tumbled to the earth. The page pursued his course without 
further molestation, and arrived at the Moslem camp before 
the breuk of day. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

A EIGHT had burned tl iroug hout the night in the tent of 
the king, and ari.xious thoujffffs and dismal visions troubled 
bis repose. * If he fell into a dumber, he beheld in his dreams 
the shadowy phantonfs of tlie iiecroniantic tower, or llie 
injured Florinda, pale and| dishcveliod, imprecating the 
vengeance of Heaven upon his head. In the midwatches of 
the night, wdipn all W'as silent except the footstep of the 
scutind, pacing before his tent, the king'rose from his couch, 
anti w’alking forth, looked Thouglitjully upon the martial scene 
before him. The pale (;rc.scont of the Ihoon hung ovct the 
Moorish camp, and dinilf lighted Up tlio windings of the 
Guadalete.. ITie heart of the king wos heavy and opprcs.sed ; 
but he felt only for himstdf, says Antonio AgupidtJllui thought 
nothing of the penis impending over the thousands devoted 
Bubjccl^ in the camp lK‘low»him; sleeping, as it w|re, on the 
mm'gin'of their graves. The faint clattci* of distsiut hoofs, as 
if in rapid flight, reached the mdharch's ear, hut the horsehien 
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were iiot®to be descried. At tbat very hour, and along the 
shadowy banks of that river, here and there gleaming with 
the scanty moonlight, passed the fugitive iliesseiigcr <i»f Count 
Julian, with the plan of tlm^ext day’s treason. 

The day had not yet dawned, when the sleepless and im¬ 
patient monarch summoned his attendants and arrayed him¬ 
self for the field. He then sent for llae venerable Bishop ■ 
Ilibino, •yyho had accompanied him to the camp, and, laying 
aside his' regal Crown, he knelt with head uncovered, and 
confessed liis sins before t?ie holy rhan. After this'a/olemn 
mass was performed in the royal‘’tent, and the eticharist 
administered to the monarch. When these ceremonies were 
concluded, he besought the archbishopi.to depart forthwith 
for Cordova, there to await the issue of the battle, and to be 
r^dy to bring forward rc-inlbreeinents and supplies. The 
'archbishop saddled his mule and depai’tcd just as the faint 
blush of morning began to kindle in the east. Already the 
comp rsfsounded with the thrilling call of the trumpet, the 
clank of aimour, and the tramp and neigh of steeds. As th(? 
archbishop passed through the camp, he looked with a com- 
. passionate heart on this vast multitude, of whom so many 
were soon to perish. Tlic warriors pressed to kiss his hand, 
and many a cavalier fiill of youth and fire received his bene¬ 
diction, wlio was to lie stiff and cold before the evening. 

Whcui the troops were marshalled for the field, Don 
Rod(*rick prepared to sally forth in tiie state and pomp with 
which the Gothic kings were to go to battle. He was 
arrayed in robes of gold bi-oeade; his sandals were em¬ 
broidered with pearls and diamonds ; He had a scepti c in his 
hiind, and he wore a regal crown resplendentyvith inestimable 
jewels. Thus gbrgeously apparelled, he ascended a lofty 
chariot of ivory, the axletrees of which were of silver, and 
the wheels and pole covered with plates of burnished go'^d. 
Above hia*'head was a canopy of cloth of gold, embossed with 
amorial devices, rtad stuflded wdth precious stones.* Tliis 
sumptuous chariot was drawn b^’ milk-white horses, with 
caparisons of crimson S'clvet, embroidered with pearls. A 
thousand yf.tflthful cavaliers surrounded the car; all of the 
noblest blood an^d bravest spirit; all kniglited by the king’s 
own luind, and sworn to defend Mm to the last. ’ ' 

When Roderictl issued forth in this resplendent state*, says 
* Eutrand. Cimm. an. ChrUt-. 714. 
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an Arabian writer, siuTounded by IxLs guards in gilded^ armour 
and Waving plumes, and scarik and surcoats of a thousand 
dyes, it )|as as if 4lic sun w'ere emerging in the dazzling 
chariot of the day from* amidst th^lortous cloudsof morning. 

• As the royal car rolled dlong in wont of the squadrons, the 
. j^oldiers shouted with admiration. Don lloderick waved his 
*<jccptre, and'addressed them from his lofty throne, reminding 
tliem of the horror and desolation which hod alrcQ|ly be<5n 
spread* through the lan4 by the invaders. • He caHed upon 
llieni to sumnlbn up the*nncient valour of their race opd 
avenge the blood of their »brothreii. “ One day of glorious 
•fighting,” said he, “ and this infidel horde will be driven 
intd the sea, or will gcrish beneath' your swords. Forward 
bravely to the fight; your families arc behind you—^j>raying 
for your success; the invad^Ts of y(sir country are beforq 
you; Odd*is above to bless his holy cause, and your king 
leads you to the ^eld.” The army shouled with one accord, 

“ Forward, to the foe, and death be his portion who shmis the 
encounter!” 

llie rising sun began to shine Jilong the glistening waters 
of the Guadalete as the Moorish army, squadron after 
squadroq, came sweeping down a gentle declivity to the 
sound of martial m^sic. • Thpir turbans and robes, of various 
dyes and fashions, gave a splendid appearance to their host: 
as they uftnihed, a cloud of du.st arose and partly hid them 
from th& sight, but still ,there would break forth flashes of 
steel and gleams of burnislief^ j|05d, like rays of vivid light¬ 
ning ; wliile the sound of drmu and tiumpet, and the clash of 
Mdorish cymbal, wx*re *08 the warlike tiiundcr within that 
stormy cloud of battle. ^ 

As the armies‘drew near each other, the sun disappeared 
among gathering clouds, and the gloom of the day was'in¬ 
creased H)y the columns of dust which rose from citlier ho.st. 
At length the tiaimpets sWunded for the encoundjr. The 
battle commenced with showers of arrows, sibnes, and javeHns. 
The Christian foot soldiers fcAight to disadvantage, the greater 
part being destitute of h(dm or bucklers A battalion of fight 
Arabian horsemen, led by a Greek renegodo nancll Magued 
el llumi, careered iD front of the Chtistian line, launching 
their darts, and then wheeling off beyond the reach of th© * 
missile.s *hufled after them. Thoodomir i|ow brqggnt up his 
seasoned troops into the action,*'seconded by the^t'eteran 
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Pelistes,»and in a little while the battle became furious and 
promiscuous. It was glorious to behold the old Gothic 
valour shining forth in this hour of fearful trial. ^VHerever 
thjL^ Moslems fell, the Chrirtians rushed forward, seized upon 
their horses, and stripped'*them 6f their armour and their.' 
weapons. ITiey fought desperately and successfully, for they 
fought for their country and theij* faij,h. The battle raged 
for several hours; the field was strewn with slain, and the 
Moors, overcorafe hy the multitude^ and fury of their foes, 
Ixigan to falter. » 

When Tarfc beheld his troops retreating before th6 eneny, 
he threw himself before them, and, rising in his siin-ups, * 
“Oh. Moslems! conquerors of Africa!"’ cried-he, “whifjier 
would you fly ? 'J'he sea is behind you, the enemy before; 
you have no hope but jn yOur valour and the help of God. 

' iOo as I do, and tlie day is ours!” * 

With these ,>vords‘ he put spurs to his hoi-se and sprang 
amongij the enemy, striking to right and left, cutting tlomi 
and destroying, while his steed, fierce as himself, trampled 
upon the foot soldiers, and tore thorn with his teeth. At 
this moment a mighty shout arose in various jiarts of tho 
field; tho noontide hour had arrived. The Bishop Oppas 
with the rivo princes, who had hitherb) kept their bands out 
of the fight, suddenly went over to the enemy,, and turned 
their weapons upon their astonished eouiit'rynieit. From 
that moment the fortune of tlic thiy was changed, hud the 
field of battle became a sccflcKiii' wild confusion and bloody 
massacre. Tlie Christians knew not whom to contend with, 
or whom to trust. It seemed as if madness had seized upon 
their friends and kinsmen, and that their worst enemies were 
among themselves. 

The courage of Don Roderick rose with his danger. Itirow- 
ing off tlic cumbrous robes of royalty and 'desceiuKiig fioin 
iiis car, •he sprang upon his stet-d Orelia, grasjicd his l6ico 
and buckler, and ^ndeavotired to rally his retreating trqops. 
lie was surrounded and assailed' by a multitude of his ow u 
traitorous subjects, but defended himself with wondrous 
prowess. f/J3m ene\py thickened around him; his loyal band 
of cavidici’s weA? slaiii.'-bravely fighting in his defence; the 
.last that was seen of the king was in the midst of the enemy, 
dealing Aca^h gtf o\yry blo>v. 

A complete panic fell\ipon the Christians; they threw 
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a\ray*th»*ir arms and fled in all directions. They wdihe pm- . 
sued with dreadful slaughter, until the darkness of the night 
rendered ift impossible to distinguish friend from foe. T.'iric 
Jhen called oft* his troops/roni tjjD> pth'suit, and'took pos» 
session of the royal camp; and tluj couch whieli hud been 
jessed so unea.sily on tlie j>receding night by Don Koderiek, 
nttw yielded sound rcjJDse tb liis conquei‘or.^‘‘ 

CHAPjfTdl XVIIT. 

. UN tlie morning after l^io battle, the Arab leader, Tarie 
!)(‘n,Zeyad, rode over the blocnly held of the Guachdete, 
strel^ed with the ruiiw of those splenrlicl armies, which had 
so lat(‘ly passed like glorious pageants .along the river l).anks. 
There Moo^ and Chi-istian, horseman ftml liorse, lay gashed, 
with hideous wounds; and tlu' river, still |Ld with blood, was 
filled with the bodies of the slain. The gaunt Arab was Jis a 
wolf roaming througli the fold he had laid waste. Ou^'very 
side his eye revellod on the ruin of tlic country, on the wrecltH 
of haughty Spain. Therii lay the flower of her youthful 
chivalry, maugh'd and destroyed, and the stnmgth of her 
ycomaiirf jirostrated in the dust. The Gntliie noble lay 
confounded w'ith his vas’sals;• the peasant with the prince; 
all ranks ami dignities were mingled in one bloody massacre. 

When,Tai-ic liad surveyed the fiehl, he caused the spoils of 
the dead and the plunder»of ^he^eainp to be brought before 
him. The booty was immcns6^ Tlicre were msissy ehaius, 
aiK^ rare jewMs of gold; petnils .'iiid precious stones; rich 
silks and hrocades, and* idl otlu*r lu.vurious decorations in 
which the Gothic jiohUis had iiylulgcfl in the latter times of 
then' degeneracy. A vast amount of treapufe w.as likewise! 
found, w hich liaA been brought by Roderick Ibr the expenses 
of tlic w'ar. 

Tarie then ordered that tTie bodie^p of thd Moslem tvarriors 
should be interred; as for those of the Ch^tians, they were 
gathered in heaps, and vast *pyre.s of wood were formed, on 
which they were consumed. The ilame% ol these pyres rose 
high in the air, and w'ere seen afar off in tho*!fii|t^t ? 
when the Christiaii.s beheld them finm the* neighbouring 
liills they; bept their breasts arid tore their hajj, and lamented * 

* This battle is called induscriminatiiy by hiAoriaJb the battle of 
Gimdalete, or Xeres, from the aeighbotiraood of thil city. . ^ 

• • 2 r 
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over them as oyer the funeral fires of their countiy. The 
carnage of that battle infected the air for tvro whole months, 
and bones were seen lying in heaps upon the field for more 
than forty-years; D{2y, xjen ages had past and gone, the 
husbandman, turning up me soif, would still find fragments 
of Gothic cuirasses and holms, and Moorish scimitars, th;^ 
TclioR of that drcadfid fight. ( r 
• For,three days the Arabian horsemen pursued the flying 
Christians, hunting them over tiio face of the country; so 
that but a scanty number of that;?mighty hos^ escaped to tell 
tfic tale of their disaster. •'* 

Taric ben Zeyad considered his victory incomplete so long 

as the Gothic monarch siir\’ived; he proclaimed great rewards, 

therefore, to whomsoever should bring Roderick to him, dead 

or alive. A diligent ^-search was accordingly made, in every 

direction, but for a long time in vain; leugtii a soldier 

brought to Taric the head of a Christian warrior, on which 

was a>cap decorated with feathers and precious stones. The 

Arab leader received it as the head of the unfortunate 

Roderick, and sent it as a trophy of his victoiy, to Muza ben 

Nosier, who. in like manner, transmitted it to the caliph at 

Damascus. The Spanish historians, however, have always 

denied its identity. 

*/ 

A mystery has ever hung, and ever must continue to hang, 
over the fiite of King Roderick, in that dark and doleful day 
of Spain. 'Whether he went downtiimidst the storm of battle, 
and atoned for his sins ah^tHvrrors by a patriot grave, or 
whether he suivived to repen,t of them in hermit exile, must 
remain matter of conjecture and dispute. The learned Arch¬ 
bishop Rodrigo, who has pcco^'dcd the events of this disastrous 
field, affirms that Roderick fell beneath the vengeful blade 
of the traitor Julian, and thus expiatt'd wjth his blood his 
crime against the hapless Florinda; but the archbishop stands 
alone iiPhis record of the fact. It seems generally admitted 
that Orelia, the< favourite war-horse of Don Roderick, was 
found entangled in a marsh on ^the borders of the Guadalete, 
with the sandals, and mantle, and royal insignia of the king 
lying clo^e^y him. The river at this place ran broad and 
deep, uand waj^ encumbered with the dead bodies of warriors 
and steeds; it has been supposed, therefore, that he perished 
in the strefim.t *bu^‘ his body was not found within its waters. 

When several*^ years hm passed away, and men's minds, 
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being restored to some degree of tranquillity, began to»occupy 
themsejyes about the events of this dismal day, a rumour 
arose thaj^ Koderick had escaped from the carnage on the 
.banks of the Guadalete; and was i^l alive. It Avas said, thijt 
•having from a rising ground caugnt a view of tlie« whole field 

• gf battle, and seen that the day was lost, and his araiy flying 
In all directions, he lijjewis^' sought his wifety in flight. It is 

• added, that the Arab horsemen, vi'lille scouring the nftruntcius 
in quest of fugitives, foiyid a shepherd arraj'ed in tte royal 
robes, tuid brought him before the conqueror, believing him 
to be the king himself. * Count Julian soon 'dispelled fho 

’error. On being questioned, the trembling rustic declared 
tha*i wliilo tending lij^ sheep in the folds of the mountains, 
there came a cavalier on a horse wesuied and spout, and ready 
to sink beneath the spur; that the cj^valier, with an autho¬ 
ritative voice .and^neuacing air, commanded him to exchange ' 
ganueuts with him, and clad himself ih his, rude garb of 
sheep-.skin, and took bis crook and his scrip of proAiisioas, 
and continued up the rugged defiles of the mountains leading 
towards Castile, until he w’as lost to view'.*^ 

This tradition was fondly cherished by many, who clung to 
the belivf in the exi.stcnee of their monarch as tlicir main 
hope for the redcmjition t)f Spain. It was even affirmfsd that 
he had tiik^n refuge, with many of his host, in an island of 
the “Oedaft sea,” from whence he might yet return onco 
more to*elevate his standard, and battle for the recovery of 
his throne. 

Year after»year, however, ejapsed, and nothing was heard 
of Don Itoderick; yet, like Sebastian of Portugal, and Arthur 
of England, his name contiui^ed to be a rallying point for 
popular faitb, and the mystery of his end 4o give rise to 
romantic fables^ At length, when gcuoratioxi after gene- 
ratipn liad sunk into the grave, and near two ceniuric»s had 
passed and gone, traces wefc said to be discovered tHat threw 
a light on the final fortunes of the un£N*tunate llodcrick. 
At tliat time, Don AlphouSb the Great, King of Leon, had 
WTested the city of Visco, in Lusitania^ from the hands of 
the Moslems. As his soldiers w'ore ranging aboi|/:> the city 
and its emirons, on'e of Uiem discovered in aifield, outside of 
the walls, a small chapel or (hcinuitage, with a sepulchre in. 

* Bleda, Cron, lib, iL cap. 9. Abuloaaim Tajsf AlMajariqao, lib. i 
«ap. 10. . 

2 F 2 • 
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front, ,t)n wlbich, was inscribed this epitaph, in Gothic cha¬ 
racters:— 

HIC nEQriESCtT ttUDE«ICTrs 
GOTHOHIfM:. 

Here lies Roderick, 

The last king of the Goths. 

It lisis been benevet by many^'that^this was. the veritable 
tomb <5'i‘ the n^onarch, and that in this hermitage he had* 
finished his days in solitary pep^icc. The waiTioj*, as he 
contemplated the supposed tomb ojthe once haughty Roderick, 
forgot all his fhults and errors, and shed, a soldier’s tear over 
liis memory; but when his thoughts turned to Count Julian, 
his patriotic indignation broke forth, ifnd with his dagg^ he 
inscribed a rude malediction on the stone. 

• “ Accursed,” said fie, “ be the impious and headlong ven¬ 

geance of the traitoir Julian, He was a mfirdorer of his king; 
a desti'oyer of his kindi*ed; a betrayer of his country. May 
his name be bitter in every mouth, and his memory infamous 
to all generations.” 

Here cuds the legend of Don Roderick. 


ILLUSITIATIONS 01-’ THE EOKEGOINO LlJOEND., 

THE TOMB OF ROOEUrOK. 

The venerable Sebastiano, Bishop of Snlamahca. declares 
that the inscription on the temb at Viseo, in Portugal, 
existed in his time, and tfu'^f^lie had scon it. A particular 
account of the exile and hermit life of Roderick is furnished 
by Berganza, on the authority of Poftuguesc chronicles. 

Algunos historiadores Portuguescs assoguran, que el Key 
Rodrigo, perdlda la battalia, buyo a tierra de Merida, y se 
rcco^io cu el monasterio do Cauliniano, rcn donde, arrC- 
pentido de sus culpas, procuro confcssnrlas con mucluvs la- 
grimasJ' Dcseando mas .rctiro, f escogiendo por cornpanoro 
a un monge llMado Roman, y elevando la Imagen de 
Nazareth, que Cyriaco monge dfe nacion griego avra traido dc 
Jepisalem al monasterio de Cauliniano, se subio & un monte 
muy que*estaba sobre el mar, junto al kgar de 

Peye^ftaeym. ivio Rodrigo en compania de el monge en cl 
Rueco' de nna grata por espacm de tm afio; despues se ixisso 
^ la efini^a do san Miguel, que estaba cerca dc Viseoj en 
dondem^LO y fue sepultaHo. 
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Puedese ver esta. relacion qu , las uotas do Don ^Hiomas 
Tamayc^ sobre Paulo dcacauo. El chronicon do sail Millaii^ 
quo llega Jiasta el ailo 883^ dexq que, liasta su tioinpo, si 
ognora el fin del Iloy Rodvi|to. I*^co 3 «anos dcspyics el lley 
5)on Alonzo el Magno, aviendo ^nado la ciudad do Visco, 
*^ioontro cn una iglesia el epitafio que cu romance dizo—- 
aqpi yasse Kodrigo, vlti^nv liey de los Godos.—lierganza, 
lib» 1, cap. 13. 

• --- - — 

* .* 

THE CAV^ OF HElJClTliKe 

• As tbe story of the uetTomautie tower is one of tbe most 
famous as well us least credible points in the history of Don 
Roderick, it may be well to fortify or buttress it by some 
account of another marvel of the city Toledo. This ancient 
city, whiclf datijs its existence almost from the time of the* 
flood, claiuiing as its founder Tubal, the Ron Japhet, and 
grantlson of Noah,*^ has bccni the warrior bold of many gene¬ 
rations, and a strange diversity of races. It bears traces of 
the artifices and devices of its various occupants, and is full 
of mysteries, and subjects for antiquarian conjecture and per¬ 
plexity. • It is built upon a high, rocky promontory, ivith the 
Tagus lirawling roupd its* base, and is overlooked by cragged 
and ])reci])4ou8 bills. These hills abound with clefts and 
caverns; ihid the |iromontory itself, on wlihdi the city is built, 
bears liuccs of vaults aiqj subterraneous habitations, which 
ai’e occasionally discovered rt,. the ruins of ancient houses, 
or beneath the ehiu’ches and eoiivent*^. 

These are supposed by some to have been tbe habitations 
or retreats of the pdmitive inliabitants; for it wtis the custom 
of tlic aucients, accorrling to Pliny, to 'make, <*aves in high 
and rocl^' places^ and live in tlu’in throuy^ fear of Hoods; 
and ^uch a precaution, says the \\ orthy Don Pedro de Koxas, 
in his history of Toledo, w.'fr natural enou^ti amongitlic first 
Toledans, seeing that they founded their city shortly after the 
deluge, while the memory of«it wu'i still frci^i in their minds. 

^>ome have suppo.sod these secret cavgs and vaults to have 
been places of eonccaluicnt of the inby.bitan^ gnd tlieir 
during timfcs of war and violence; Otf rude t|;mplcs 
for the perfurmance of rcligiojiis ceremonies in times of per- ^ 
sccutioxL.'* 'fhpre arc iiot wanting other, and grave •WTiters, 
who give tliem,a still darker pui'pbsc. these* eaves, say 

* Salazar, Hist. Gran. Cardinal Prolqgo. Vul. I. plJlh 1? 
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they, were taught the diabolieal mysteries of magic; and 
here were performed those infernal ceremonies and mcanta- 
tions, horrihle in the eyes of God and man. “ History,’' says 
the worthy Don PedSo Rox^a, “is full of accounts that, 
the magi taught and performed their magic and their supa*** 
stitious rites in profound caves and secret places; because an* 
this art of the devil was prohibited fr^m the very origin of 
Ohristiqnity. they always sought for hidden places in which , 
to practice it.” * In the time of the Moors this art, we are 
toM, was publicly taught at theif * universities, the ^same as 
astronomy, philosophy, and mathcfiiatics, and at no place was . 
it cultivated with more success than at Toledo. Hence this* 
city lias ever been darkly renowned for^mystic' science; inso¬ 
much that the magic art was called by the French, and by 
other nations, the Arto- Toledana. 

Of all the marvels, however, of this anpient, picturesque, 
romantic, and .necromantic city, none in modern timps surpass 
the care of Hercules, if wo maylake the account of Don Pedro 
de Roxas for authentic. The entrance to this cave is within 
the church of San Gincs, situated in nearly the highest part 

the city. The portal is secured by massive doors, opening 
within the walls of the church, but which arc kept rigorously 
closed. The cavern extends under the city and beneath the 
bod of the Tagus to the distance of three leagues beyond. It 
is, in some places, of rare architecture, built of sma^ stones 
curiously wrought, and supportedji^/ columns and arches. 

In the year 1546 mi aceouhirof this cavern was given to the 
archbishop and cardinal Doiir. Juan Martinez Siliceo, who, 
desirous of examining it, ordered the entrance to be cleaned. 

A number of persons furnishe^ with provisions, lantorns, and 
cords, then went in, and having pi*oceedcd a^ut half a league, 
came to a place where there was a kind of chapel oi;^ temple, 
having a table or altar,, with several statues of bronze in 
niches oi*on jiedostals. ^ 

While they wefb regar(ling this mysterious scene of ancient 
worship or incantation, one of the statues fell, with a noise 
that echoed through t/,ie cavern, and smote the hearts of the 
adventurers vnth terror. Recovering from their alarm they 
proceeded onw’tfrd, but were soon again dismayed by a roaring 
■and rushing sound that increased as they advanced. It was 
mode by*" a furious t^nd turbulent stream, the dark waters of 
which wxrre, too deep, and !&oad, and rapid to be crossed. By 
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this, time their hearts were so chilled they could fiot seek 
any other passage by which they might advance; so ,they 
turned back and hastened oh^t of the cave. It was night-^dl 
^when they sallied forth, anft th^ wer<! so much* afPeoted by 
the terror they had undergone, and by the cold and damp air 
>of the cavern, to which they W’erc the more sensible from its 
iKing in the summer? that*dl of them fell sick, and several of 
them died. Whether the archbishop w'tis encou^^ed to 
pursue his reseitrch and gratify his curiosity,* the history does 
not mention. 

^ Alonzo Telles de Meifeses, in his history of the world, 
reeprds, that not long before his time a boy of Toledo, being 
thfeatened* with punishment by his master, fled and took 
refuge in this cave. Fancying his pursuer at his heels, he 
took no.h^ed of the obscurity or coldntss of the cave, but kept 
OToping and blundering forward, until hp came forth at three 
leagues distance from the city. • 

Another and very popular story of this cave, currenbamong 
the common people, was, that in its remote recesses lay con- 
eeolcd a great treasure of gold, left there by tlie Homans. 
Whoever would refich this precious lioard must ^jass through 
scAXTal tjaves or grottos ; each having its particular terror, and 
all under the guardianship of a ferocious dog, who has the 
key of all ‘^the gates, • and watches day and night. At the 
approach of any one, he shows his teeth, and makes a hideous 
giowling; but no advc?i^]rer after wealth has had courage 
to brave a contest with this terrific cerbeinis. 

, The most'intrepid candldaUr on record tms a poor man who 
had lost his all, and ha!fl those grand incentives to desperate 
enterprise, a wdlp and a larg^ &mily of children. Hearing 
the story of this eiivc, he determined to venture alone in 
search rf)f the treasure. He accordingly entered, and wandered 
many hours, bewildtrrcd, about the cavet Often would he 
have returned, but the thoughts, of his wife an4 children 
urgt'd him on. At length he arrived iieai*to the place where 
he supposed the treasure Itfy hidden; but herfe, to his dismay, 
he beheld the floor of the cavern strewn with human bones; 
doubtless the remmns of adventurexs like hinKself, who .had 
been tom to pieces. * • 

liosing fU courage, he now turned and C(pught his way out 
of the cave. Horrors thickened^ upon him «isJic Ittod. He 
beheld direful phantoms glaring*and gibbering around him. 
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and hcQffd the sound of pursuit in the echoes of his footsteps. 
He reached his honic overcome with aflhight; several hours 
elapsed before he could recover i^'pcech to tell his (gtoiy, and 
hig died on the following da\\ 

The judicious Hon Pedro do Ko^as holds the account of' 
the buried treasure for fabulous, but the adventure of this,^ 
unlucky man ibr very jmssible; bjping /led on by avarice, q** 
rather the hope of retrieving a desperate fortuneu He, 
moroovc^v pronounces his dying shortly aft«r coming, forth, 
as very probable ; because the tUirkness of the cave, jts; cold- 
nei&s, the friglit at finding the bonei#, the dread of meeting the 
imaginary dog, all joining to operate upon a man who was' 
past the prime of his days, and enfeej)led by poverty ixafi 
scanty- food, might easily cause his death. 

Many have coiisidergd this cave as intended origiijally for 
d sally or retreat from the city in case it should be raken ; an 
opinion rendered probable, it is thought, by its grandeur and 
great gpetent. 

Tlje learned Salazar dc Mendoza, however, in his history 
of the gi'and cardinal of Spain, afiinns it as an established 
fact, that it was first wrought out of tlic rock by Tubal, the 
son of Japhet, and grandson of Noah; and afterwards repaired 
and greatly augmented by llcrcujes tlie Plg.yptian, ivLo made 
it his habitation after he had erected his pillars at the straits of 
Cjibraltar. Here, too, it is said, he read magic to his lollowers, 
and taught them those supematuju} airts by which he accom¬ 
plished his vast nchievenienlsf-’Others think that it was a 
temple dedicated to Hercules ; as Avas the ease, according to 
Pomponius Mela, with the great cave in the rock of Gibraltar; 
certain it is, that it has always borne the name of The Gave 
of Hercules.” ' . ^ 

There are not wanting sonic Avho have in^nuated ^ that it 
was a work dating from the time of the Romans, and intended 
as a cloact^ or fiew'er of the city; hif», such a grovelling insinua¬ 
tion Avill be treatedl*‘With proper scorn by the reader, after "the 
nobler piuposes to which he has beard this marvellous cavcm 
consecrated. « 

Prom al^tlv) circivnstances here adduced from learned and 
reverend authons, it will he perceiA'cd that Toledo is a city 
fruitful of marvels, and tliat the necromantic tower of Hercules 
has more edifices of similar import 

in ancient history, c 
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Tj^e writer of these pages will venture to add tha result 
of Ills i)cr8onal researches respoeting the &r-fained cavern in 
question. • llambling about ffoledo in the year 1626, in com- 

• pany with a small knot antmuitj hunters, among whom 

* was an eminent British painter,an English nobleman*t 
^ho has since distinguished himself in Spanish historical 

research, we dircctcdii our asteps to the church of San Giucs, 
and inquired for the portal of the secret cavern. The sacristtyi 
was aVoluble and communicativo man, and one not»tikoly to 
bfrnig^qrd of his tongue «bout anything ho knew% or slow to 
boost <k any marved pertaaning to his church f but he pro¬ 
fessed utter ignorance of the existence of any such portal, 
lid rememberi»d to Jiave heard, how'cvcr, that immediately 
un<ler the entrance to the clnirch there was an arch of masoi*- 
W'orfc, apparently the upper part of so^ie subterranean portal; 
but that aTl had hjpeni covered up, and a pavement laid dowil 
thereon j so that whether it led to thd magjc cave or the 
necromantic tower remains a iny.stiTy, and so must ^'cmain 
until some monarch or archbishop shall again have courage 
and autliority to break the spell. 


LEG15ND OF TUB SUBJUGATION OF 

SPAIN.! 

CHAl'TER I. 

"The overthrow' of !^ing Iloderick and liis army on the 
banks of the Guftdalete, threw open all soutliern Spain to the 
inroads of the Moslems. The whole country Bed before 
them; villages .and hamlets were hastily abandoned; the 
inlmbitdnts placed their aged and iniimt, their wives and 
children, and their most pvecious clTccts, on mules |ind other 

* ♦ Mr. B. W—kic. ’ fI»rdMah-n. 

$ In this legend most of the^ facts respeotingtlic Arab inroads into 
S^tain are on the authority of Arabiau WTite^ who had the most aocu* 
rate means of information. Those relative to tlie .Spaniards are chiefly 
from old Spanish chronicles. It is to be reuiarl^tr tb9t the Arab 
accounts have most the air of verity, and the events, as tllhy relate 
them, at;e dn the ordinary coftrsc of cornmon^ife. Spanish 
accounts, on the oontihry, are full of the marvdlpiKl; Wore na 

greater romancers than the monkish clerouiclers. • 
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beasts of burden, and, driTing before them their fioeks, and 
herds, made for distant parts of the laud; jfor the fastnesses 
of the mountains, and for such oi- the cities as yet^posscssed 
w^tlls and bulwarks. ‘Many gavefout, faint and weary, by the; 
way, and fell into the bands of the enemy; others, at the' 
distant sight of a turban or a Moslem standaM, or on hearing’ 
the clangour of a trumpet, abandoned their flocks and herds; 
and hastened their flight with their families. If their pur¬ 
suers gained upon them, they threw4)y their household goods 
and whatever was of burden, and ^^ought themselves fortu** 
naite to escape, naked and destitJUtc, to a place of refuge. ^ • 
Thus the roads were covered with scattered flocks and her^, / 
and with s^ioil of all kind. ^ 

The Arabs, however, were not guilty of wanton cruelty or 
ravage; on the contnwy, they conducted themselves with a 
‘ moderation but seldom witnessed in more civilised conquerors. 
Taric el Tuerto, though a thorough man of the sword, and one 
whoseiWhole thoughts were warlike, yet evinced wonderful 
Judgment and discretion. lie checked the predatory habits 
of his troops with a rigorous hand. They were forbidden, 
under pain of severe punislnnent, to molest any peaceable and 
' unfortified towns, or any unarmed and unresisting people who 
remained quiet in their homes. oNo spoil was permitted to be 
made excepting in fields of battle, in camps of routed foes, or 
in cities taken by the sword. *' 

Taric had little need to exerqj^ut* his severity; his orders 
wove obeyed through love, ralHer than fear, for he was the 
idol of his sol^ery. They admired his restless" and daring 
spirit, which nothing could dismay.' His gaunt and sinewy 
form, his fiery eye, his visage seamed with scars, were suited 
to the hiirdihood of his deeds; and when mounted on his 
foaming steed, careering the field of battle^with qvivering 
lance or fiashing scimil^, his Arabs would greet him with 
shouts of^Jiithusiasm. But what dhdeared him to them more 
than all was* his soMierUke contempt of gain. Conquest was 
his only passion ; glory the only Suward he coveted. As to 
the spoil of the conqo3red, he shared it freely among his fol- 
lowers, an# BLnuandeiud his own portion with open-handed 
generosity.^ * 

. While Taric wps pushing his^* triumphant course through 
Andalusid, tviivgs qf his stupendous victory on the banks of 
the Guadalete wcri. carried to Muza ben Nosier. Messengers 
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after, messengers arrived, vyeing who should most eatol the 
acliievqnicnts of the conqueror and the grandeur of the con*^ 
quest, “•rjiric,” said they,!* has overthrouTi the whole force 
• of the unbelievers in ofte mighty battle.* Their king is slaiit; 
thousands and tens of th6u.sandl of their warriors are do« 
^troyed; the whole land lies at our mercy; and city after 
city is surrendering to thotvictorious arms of Toric.” 

The heart of Muza ben Nozier sickened at these tidinga, 
and, instead of rejoicing at the success of tlm cause m Islam, 
trehdded with jealous^^eor lest the triumphs of Taric in 
^ Spain should eclipse hi.s own victories in Ainca. He de¬ 
spatched missives to the Caliph Waled Almanzor, informing 
hidi of these new conquests, but taking tbe whole glory to 
himself, and making no mention of the services of Taiic; or, 
at least, only mentioning him incid^tally as a subordinate 
commander. “ battles,” said he, “ have been terrible * 
as the day of judgment; but, by the aid of Allah, we have 
gained the victory.” • 

He then prepared in all haste to cross o^'cr into Spain and 
assume the command of the conquering army; and he wrote 
a letter in advance to interrupt Taric in the midst of his 
career. • “Wherever this letter may find thee,” said ho, “I 
charge th( e halt with tliy arjny and await my coming. Thy 
force is il^adequate to the subjugation of the land, and by 
rashly ’^ehturing thou mayst lose everything. I w'ill be with 
thee siiecflily, with a rciA^ceinent of troops competent to so 
great an enterprise.” 

,Thc lettei' overtook the veteran Taric while in the full glow 
of triumphant success* having overrun some of the ricjhest 
part of Andalu.siii, and just received the surrender of tbe city 
of Ecija. As he read the letter, the blood mantled in his 
sunburnt cheek« and fire kindled in his eye; for he penetrated 
thd motives of Muza. lie suppressed his wrath, however, 
and turning mth a bitter tjxpression of farced conlposure to 
his • captains, “ Unsaddle your steeds,” Shid he, “ and plant 
your lances in the earth f set up your tests and take your 
repose; for we must await the coming of the Wall with a 
mighty force to a^ist us in our conquest# 

The i\jab warriors broke forth with loud Amimuimat these 
word.s have we of aid,” cried they, “ when the 
whole country is flying before us; and w oq^t^cdmmaiider 
can wc have than Taric to lead ift on to victory ? ” 
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Ooun^ Juliaxi^ al8o», who was present, now hastened to give 
bts traitorous counsel. • e 

** Why pause,” cried he, “ at tj lis precious momeset ? The 
great army of the Go^nhs is vauqij/shech and their nobles are 
■Iaugh|c!^^«or. dispersed. S’oUow np your blow before the * 
land can recover from its panic. Overrun the provinces,,-^ 
seize upon the cities, moke yourself, master of the capital, an^ 
ypur conquest is complete.”^ 

The altvice of Julian was applauded by. all the Arab chief¬ 
tains, who were impatient of any interruption 'in th.«r 'caroiia* 
of •'Conquest. ' Taric was easily p^-suaded to what was the 
wish of: lus heart. Disregarding the letter of Muza, tl^re- * 
fore, he prepared to pursue his‘victoric^. Fof this purpose 
he ordered a review of his troops on tho plain’ of Kcija, 
Some were mounted on steeds which they had brought from 
I Africa; . the rest ho supplied with horses^ taken‘from the 
Christians, Hp repCiited his general orders; that they should 
inflict no wanton injury, nor plunder any place that ofloCTed no 
resistance. They were forbidden also to enemnber themselves 
with booty, or even with provisions; but wore to scour the 
country with all speed, and seize upon all its fortresses ami 
strong-holds. , 

lie then divided his host intq throe several armies. Chic 
he placed under the command of the Greek renegodrj, Magued 
cl lluiiii, a man of desperate courage ; and sent it aglunst the 
ancient city of Cordova. Another sent against the city 
of .Malaga, and was led by Zaidrben Kesadi, aided by the 
Bishop Oppas. The tliird was led by Taric himself, and with 
this lie determined to make ’a wide sweep through ’ the 
kingdom.! 

_ 


CHAPTER II. 

‘ ' 'I ' 

The to|ror.of .theanns of Tuxio^ ben Zeyad went before 
him; and, at the same timd, the report of his lenity to timse 
AvliQ. submitted without resistance# Wherever he appeared^ 
tlic towns, for the mosl^part,scnt forth some of their principal 
iuln|,bitants^tqpi'ofle]; a surrender; for they were dentate of 
fortifleat^ens, and their fighting men had perished ia Irnttle: 
They were aU received into allog^pnce to the caliph^ and were 
protected /from hr moli^tation. : 

ft * Conde; p. i. cap. 10. 

t «Cjronica de £spaS% de Monzo el Sabio, p. iii. cap. 1. 
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After raarebiiig some distance through the couatry, he 
cntcrc<i one day a vast an^bcautifiil plain, interspersed with 
villages, af^omed with grov® and gardbns, watered by wind- 
. ing rivers, and surrounded py lofty mountains. . It was -t^o 
'famous vega, or plain of Granadil^ destined to be for ages the 
yjxvomite abode of the Moslems. Wlien* the Arab conquerors 
Ijeheld this deli'cious«'ega,,they were lost- in admiration ; for 
it seemed as if the prophet had given them a paradise on 
earth/ as a reward for thsir services in his eau^. ** 

•ffaric approjfched the oity of Granada, which had a formid¬ 
able asj^eet, seated on lo/ty hills, and fortified with Gothic 
'walls and towers, and-with the red castle or citadel built in 
times of old by tlie^ Phirnicians or the Homans. As the 
.iVrab chieftain eyed the place, ho was pleased with its Stem 
wamor,look, contiasting with the smjling beauty of its vega, 
and the fibshness and voluptuous abundance of its hills and * 
valleys. He pittuied his tent before its Valls„and made pre- 
|watioiis to attack it with all his force. , 

The city, however, bore but the semblance of power, llio 
fiower of its youth had perished in the battle of the Guadalcte; 
many of the principal mliabitauts had fled to the mountains, 
and fens remained in the city excepting old men, women, and 
children, and a number of ^Jews, whicli last wore well dis¬ 
posed to mko part with the conquerors. The city, therefore, 
readily-W^tulated, and was received into vtissalage on favour¬ 
able terras. The inhabiijjnts were to retain their propertj^ 
their laws, and their rclig'ion; their churches and priests 
were to be respected; and no other tribute was required of 
tfiem than such as they had txeen accustomed to pay to their 
Gothic kings. 

On taldiig po’ssession of Granada, Taric. garrisoned the 
tqwers^and castJes, and left as alcayde, or governor, a clioscn 
•\mTior named Betiz Aben Ilabuz, a native of Arabia helix, 
who had distinguished hhnself by his valour an^ abilities. 
This alcayde subsequently made *himseli king of Granada, 
antt built a palace on one «)f its hills; the remains of which 
may be seen at the pi’csent day.* , 

* The house shown, as the ancient residence 9 f Abei^Hi^iiz is called 
La Ckua del OaSo, br the House of the Weatherc<|pjr; so n^ed, says 
Pedz»zs» in his History of rGraaada, from a br<mze figure of an Arab 
horsenum, armed with lance an^ buckler, whichwmee sarmoanted it/ 
and which varied with every wind. Oji tins w«rlik# weat^rcock was 
inscribed, in Arabic characters* * 
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Even the 4&lights of Granada had no power to detain the 
active and m^nt Taric. To thc^east of the city he beheld a 
lofty chain of mountains, towering to the sky, and crowned 
with shining enow. ^ These wtt;e the “ Mountains of the 
Sun and f ’ and the pCTpet^l snows on their summits* 
gave birth to streams that fertilised the plains. In their/- 
bosoms, shut up among cliffs and precipj[jCGS, were many small 
v^leys of great beauty and abundance. The inhabitante 
were a bold and^hardy race, who lo(jked upon their mountains 
as everlasting fortresses that coul<J- neve]^; be taken. The jji- 
habitants of the surrounding coui^try had fled to thtsc natu> 
ral fastnesses for refuge, and driven thither their flocks and* 
herds. «• 

Taric felt that the dominion he had Acquired of the plains 
w'ould be insecure until he had penetrated and subdued these 
haughty mountains. 'Leaving Aben llabuz, thmeforc, in 
command of Granada, he marched with hill array across the 
vega, and entered the folds of the siena, which stretch to¬ 
wards'the south. The inhabitants fled with af&ight on hear¬ 
ing the Moorish ti-umpets, or beholding the approach of the 
tui'baned horsemen, and plunged dee^ier into the recesses of 
their mountains. As the array advanced, the roads^ became 
more and more rugged and difficult; sometimes climbing 
great rocky heights, and at other times descending abniptly 
into deep ravines, the beds of winter torrents, llic" wwmmtains 
■were sti'angt'ly wild and sterile ; broken into cliffs an'd preci¬ 
pices of variegated marble. At^iheir feet were little valleys 
enamelled with groves and gardens, interlaced with silver 
streams, and studded with villages apd hamlets; but all de¬ 
serted by their inhabitants. No one appeared to dispute^the 
uu'oad of the Moslems, who continued iheit march with in¬ 
creasing confidence, thcii* pennons fluttering flom rock and 
cliff, and the valleys echoing to the din of trumpet, di^m, 
and cym|}al. At length they came to a defile where the 

** Dice (pi sabio Aben Habuz 
Que aai se defiende el Audaluz.'’ 

In this yray, says Aben Habuz the wise. 

The And^Husian his foe defies." 

The CasaUelKhillo, bven until within twenty, years, possessed two 
great haKs beautlfSilly decorated with Morisoo relieik It then caught 
fire, and was so daiD|^:od as to require to be nearly rebuilt.. It is no^a 
manufactory of course ^anv&s, and has nothing of the Moorish character 
remahuBg. li comsvuids a beiKatifui view of the city and the Vega. 
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mountains seemed to have been rent asunder to make Avaj for 
a foaming torrent. The marrow and broken road wound 
along tne^lizzy edge of thelrecipices, until it came to where 
, a bridge was thrown across ihe chasm.« It was a*fearfnl nqd 
•gloomy pass; great beetling clifii overhung the read, and the 
torrent i*oared beloAV. This awful defile has ever been famous 
*iUi the warlike histoay of ^osc mountains, by the name, in 
former times, of the Barranco de Tocos, ana at present of 
the bridge of Tablete. The Saracen army ontered fearlessly . 
imtoihe pass; h part had^ glrcady crossed the bridge, and was 
slowly tbiling uj) the ruggifd road on tlic opposite side, wh*en 
•great shouts arose, and eveiy cliff appeared suddenly peopled • 
wkh furious fbes. In an instant a deluge of missiles of every 
sort was rained upon ihe astonished Moslems. Darts, arrows, 
javelins^ and stones, whistling singling out the 

most coufpicuous (tavaliers; and at tim(‘s great masses of * 
rock, bounding and thundering along*the paounlain side, 
crushed whole ranks at once, or lim*lcd horses and rideys over 
the edge of the precipices. 

It w as in vain to attempt to brave this mountain warfare. 
The enemy were beyond the reach of missiles, and safe from 
pursuit ^ and the horses of the Arabs were hero an incum> 
brance rather than, an add. ,1’he trumpets sounded a retreat, 
and the asemy retired in tumult and confusion, harassed by 
the encfiSy ^lntil extricated from the defile. Taric, who had 
beheld‘cities and castlon^urrcndcring without a blow, was 
enraged at being braided by a mere horde of mountain boors, 
and made another attempt to ponctrate the mountains, but 
■was again waylaid and»opposed with liorriblc slaughter. 

The fiery son of Ishmael foamed with mge at being thus 
checked in his career and foildd in his revenge. He was on 
the point of al^andouing the attempt, and returning to the 
v^a, ^ben a Christian boor sought his camp, and was ad. 
mitted to his presence. 4be miserable wretch possessed a 
cabin and a little patch of ground* among 4he mountains, and 
offered, if these should be sprotected fromrravage, to inform 
the Arab commander of a way by which troops of horse 
might be safely introduced into the bosqm oj^he||3ierra, and , 
the whole subidued. The name of this caitip was Taudino, 
(tnd it deserves to be perpetually record^ with ignominy. 
His ca^ is an instance how much it is in^tne po^cr# at times, 
of the most insignificant being to* do mischief, and how all 
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tlie valour of tlie magnanimous and the brave may be defeated 
by the treason of the selfish and f.he despicable. 

Instructed by this traitor, the|tA.rah commander fCaused ten 
thousand foot soldievs imd lou^* thousand horsemen, com¬ 
manded by ^ valiant captaifi! named Ibrahim Albuxan-a, to 
be conveyed by sea to the little port of Adra, at the Mediter?' 
rancaii foot of the mountains. , HeiTL they landed, and, 
guided J)y the trjiitor,' penetrated to the heart of the sierra, 
laying eveiything waste. The bravo moiiutaint'er^, thus 
hemmed in between two arrnies^.-destitate o^ fortrealses 4!J.‘.d 
witliout hope of succour, were mbliged to capituFatc; but 
tlicir valour was not without avail^ for never, even iii Spain, 
did vanquished people surrender on proiider or more honour¬ 
able terns. Wo have named the wretch who betraj^d his 
native mountains: letc, us equally reecrrd the name of him 
who.se pious patriotism saved them from dpsoiatiofii. It was 
the reverend Bishop“Centerio. While the warriors rested on 
their Arms in grim and menacing tranquillity among the 
clifis, this venerable prolate descendtxl to the Arab touts in 
tlie valley, to conduct tlie cajiitulation. In stipulating for 
tlie safety of his people, ho did not forget that thej’^ were 
bra\T men, and that they still bad weapons in their hands, 
lie obtained conditions accordingh’.' Itw'as agreed that they 
should be permitted to retain their liouses, land.s, aufrl [lersonal 
eftects; that they should be uiimole.stcd in their reK^on, and 
their temples and priests respcc^t^-: and. that they should 
pay no other tribute than such as.they had been accustomed 
to render to their kings. Should they prefer to leave the 
country and remove to any part of Christendom, they wei*e 
to be allowed to sell tlieir possc.ssious; and to take with them 
the money, and all their other t'ffects.* 

Ibrahim AlbuxaiTa nmiaiiied in command ,of the t^n-itoiy, 
and the whole sierra, or chain of mountains, took his naAc, 
which haf since been slightly corrftpted into tliat of the Al- 
puxarras. The subjt^ation of this rugged region, however, 
was for a long time incomplete^; many of the Christians 
maintained a wdld and hostile independence, living in greon 
glens and j;ca|<,ty valleys among the heights; and the sierra 
of the Alpiixanus has, in all ages, been one of the most dif- 
fieull parts of Ai^alusia to be .subdued. 


* rednusoi Qtaaada, iii. cap. 2. 

cap. 10. ^ * 


Bleda, Oronica, Ub. ii. 
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CHAjj^TER III. 

. While Ihe veteran Txirie was making this wide circuit 
\hrough the land, the expeditiois»undcr Magued the renegaJo 
proceeded against the city of ('Jordova. The inhabitants of 
ti^at ancient place %had J3ehcld the gi*eat army of Don 
itodcrick spreading like an inundation over the plain of thp 
* Duaditlquivir, and had f«lt confident that it.must s^%cp the 
i«4deHnvader^froin the fipid. What then was their dismay, 
. when scattered fugitives,/wild with horror and affright, 
•brought them tidings of the entire overthrow of that mighty 
hoat, and the 'disappearance of the king! In the midst of 
thcii* eonsternation, tlie GoOiic noble, Pelistcs, arrived at 


their gates, haggard ^vith fatigue oi^ body and anguish of 
mind, andleading a remiumt of his devoted cavaliers, who had ' 
surnved the dremlful battle of the Guadftlete. ^ The people of 
Cordova knew the valiant and stearlhist spirit of Pelistcs, and 
rallied round him as a last hope. “ Roderick is fiilleu,’^ cried 
they, “ and wc have neither Iving nor captain : be imto us as 
a sovereign; take comnuxud of oiir eitj-, and protect us in 
this houy of peril!” 


'J'hc licai't of Pelistcs •was^free from ambition, and was too 
much broken by grief to be flattered by the ofier of com¬ 


mand;* but he felt above everything for the woes of his 
counliy* and w'as ready assume any desperate service in 
her cause. “ Your city,” ^aid he, “ is sun’oimded by walk 
and towers,* and may yet cheek tlie progress of the foe. 
Promise to stand by me to the last, and I will undertake 
your defence.” The inhabitents all promised implicit obe¬ 
dience and devoled zeal: fot what will not the inhabitants 


of a wealthy ci^ promise and profess in a moment of fjdarm ? 
Tne instant, however, that they heard the approach of the 
Moslem troops, the wealthier citizens 2 >acl^ed up tl^ir effects 
and^dedtothe mountains, or to the distant city of Toledo. 
ISven the monks collected (he riches of their convents and 
churches, and fled. Pclistes, though, he saw himself thus 
deserted by those who had the greatest i^jterc^ in the safety 
of the city, yet defermined not to abandon ijs deieigje. He 
had still his faithful tliougk scanty band of cavaliers, and a 
number of fugitives of the anny; in aU amounting to ab(/at 
four hundred men. He stationuCl guar^ ^esrfore, at the 

2 ‘o • 
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gates and in the towers, and made every preparation (or a 
desperate resistance. , 

In the. meantime, the army /of Moslems andc apostate 
Christiaxv^ advancjed, under the ct mmand of tlie Greek rene- • 
gado, Magued, and guided*by the traitor Julian. While*' 
Aey were yet at some distance from the city, tlieir scouts^’ 
brought to them a shepheid, whonf, they*had sm'prised on the 
banks of the Guadalquivir. The trembling hind was an inha* 
bitant'or Cordova, and revealed to them the state of the place, 
and the weakness of its garrison. * ' • " ' ‘ 

^‘And the'walls and gates,” Wid Magued, “are they 
• strong and well guarded ?” 

“ 'Ihe walls are high, and of wondrous strength,” replied 
the shepherd; “ and soldiers hold watch at the gates by day 
jind night. But there,is one place wisere the city may bo 
"secretly entered. In^ a part of the wall, pot far‘from the 
bridge, the battleincnts are broken, and there is a breach 
at somfi height from the ground. Hard by stands a fig tree, 
by the aid of which the wall may easily be scaled,” 

Having received this infonnation, Magued halted with Ins' 
army, and sent forward several renegado (^hristians, partisans 
of Count Julian, who entered Cordova as if flying before the 
enemy. On a dark and tempestuous night, the Moslems 
approached to the end of tlie bridge which crosses the Guadal¬ 
quivir, and remained in ambush. Magued took a srilall pai'ty 
of chosen men, and guided by >Jlc shepherd, forded the 
stream, and groped silently along the wall to the place where 
stood the fig-tree. I'he traitors, who had fraudulently emtered 
the city, were ready on the wall to render assistance. Magued 
ordered his followers to to make use of the Iqng foldsv of their 
turbans instead of cords, and ^cceeded without difficulty in 
clambering into the broach. - . 

Drawing their scimitais, they now hastened to the gate 
which opened* towards the bridge ;‘'the guards, suspecting no 
assault from witliin^J were taken by surprise, and easily over¬ 
powered ; the gate was thrown open, and the army that hod 
remained in ambush rushed over the bridge, and entered ~ 
without oppos^on. « 

The aknn hi^ by this time spread throughout the eity; 
Ihit already a torrqpt of armed was ppunng tlj^^igh. the 
streets. Z?cli{(tqs saUied forth with his cavaliers and such of 
the soldiery as he ODuId col^t, and endeavoured to rc^ the - 
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foe;*but every effort was in vaiu. The CliristianS were 
slowly diiven fi-oin street lo street, and square to square, 
disputing «every inch of groVid; until, finding another body 
•jof the enemy approaching tp attack thdhi in rear,* they took 
refuge in a convent, and siicceedSd in throw’ing to hnd barring 
?lhc ponderous doors. The Moors attempted to force the 
gates, but were assai!bd with such showers of missiles from 
. the windows and battlements that they were obliged ti> retm?. 
Pelistes csiamined the *touvcnt, and foudd it admirably 
cTbAilal^'for defenfle. I^yvas of great extent, jivith spaciojis 
' courts and cloisters. ITie 'gates were massive, and secured 
with bolts and bars; the w’aUs were of great thickness; the ' 
windows high and grated; there w'as a great lank or cistern 
of "water, and the frisu’s, who had fled from the city, had left 
behind a ^ood supiAj^ of prorisioiis.* Here, then, Peliste«| ^ 
proposed to maktvi stand, and to endeavgiir lo hold out until 
succour should arrive from som(j other city. His proposition 
was received with shouts by his loyal cavaliers; not »nc of 
whom but was ready to lay down his life in the service 
of his commander. 


, CHAP.rEE IV. 

For thfee long and anxiotis months did the good knight 
PelistO!?, afid his cavaliers defend their sacred asylum against* 
the repeated assaults of infidels, llie standard of the 
tnie faith was constantly displayed from the loftiest tower, 
and a blazed there throughout the night, as signals of dis¬ 
tress to the surrounding country. The watchman from his 
turret kept a wary look out over the land, hoping in every 
cloud, of dust to descry the glittering helms of Christian 
wa^iori. The * country, • however, Avas forlorn and aban- 
dmted, or if perchance a human being was perceived, it was 
some Arab horseman, careering the, plain or the Guf^^lquivir 
as frhrlessly as if it were his natiA^e desert. * 

By d^recB the provisioiA of the convent were consumed, 
and the cavaliers mad to slay their horses, one by one, for 
food. They suffered the wa.sting miserietfof f^mrM witbofiit" 
a nmnnur, ami always met. their commands Avith A smde. 
Pelistes,* hfwever, read theiv sufferings m their' wan and • 
cmaciat^ countmmnces, and felt mpre for ^bemi than Tor him* 
self. He wos grieved at heart thfet Such loyalty an^ Vatour 

. • 2 G 2 
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^hould'oitly Icadto slavery or death, and resolved to make 
one desperate attempt for thef: deliverance. Assembling 
them one day in the court of the convent, he dWosed to 
them his purpose. *■ ^ " 

‘‘ Comrades and brothers In amis,” said he, “ it is needless 
to conceal danger fiom brave men. Our case is desperate < 
ddt' countrymen either know not oi? heed' not our situation, tr 
have no*, the means to help us. There is but one chance of 
escape; ‘it is full of peril, and, ,as ^Jf^our leader, I claim the 
right to bravp it. To-morrow at/break* of*^day I vdll sEfiy 
forth and make for the city gat(^ at the moment of thoir 
' being opened; no one will suspect a solitary horseman.; I 
shall be taken for one of those recreant: Christians who have 
basely mingled with the enemy. If I succoed in getting out 
. of the city, I will liast'en to Toledo f5r assistanqp.' In all 
events I shall be back in less thap twenty days. Keep a 
vigilant look-6ut towards the nearest mountain. If j’on 
behold five lights blazing upon its siunmit, be assured I am 
at liand with siiccom*, and prepare yourselves to sally forth 
upon the city as I attack the gates. Should I fail in obtain¬ 
ing aid, I will return to die with you.” 

When he had finished, his waniors would fain have seve¬ 
rally undertaken the enterprise, and they remonstrated against 
his exposing himself to such peril; but he was not tbbe shaken 
from his piupose. On the fidlowing morning, ere the break of 
day, his horse Was led forth, capariifdhed, into the court of the 
Convent, and Pelistes appeared in »somplcte armour. Assem¬ 
bling his cavaliers in the chapel, he prayed with them for 
some time before the altar of the hol^ Virgin. Then rising, 
ahd standing in tlic midst of them, “ God knows, my eom< 
panions,” said lie, “ whether we have any longer a country; 
if not, bettor were we in our graves. Loyal and tree ha'm 
ye been to me, and'loyal liave ye been to my son, even to the 
liour of Ris death; and grieved am I that I have no other 
’means of proving 'my love for you, than by adventuring "my 
w'orthle.ss life for your dcliveraiic®- All I ask of you befone 
t go, is a solemn proirflsG to defend yourselves to the last like 
brave meiff aud Christian cavsdiers, and never to renounce 
yota: fatth, or tlfrow yourselves on the mercy of the renegade 
^gued, or the <»traitor Juliaif.” Thty all pledged their 
words, a<id took a solenm oath to the same effect before the 
altw-.V . ‘ ‘ 
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Pclistes tken embraced them one by one, and gaiie them 
his benediction, and as he <^d so his heart yearned over them, 
for he felt towards fliem, not merely as a companion in arms 
,and as a commander,' but^as a father* and he* took le^i'e 
of them as if he had been goin^ to his death. The warriors, 
•on their part, crowded round him in silence, kissing his hands 
'and the hem of his ^ureo 9 .t, and many of the sternest shed 
tears*^ ^ 

The grey of tlie dawning had just streaked the oast, when 
I-fclistes^ took laiicc* in hand, hung his shield about liis neck, 
and mounting bis steed, i^ued quietly forth from a postern of 
thq convent. He paced slowly through the vacant streets, ■ 
and the tramp of his steed echoed alar in that silent hour; 
but no one suspected a w'arrior, moving thus singly and 
tranquill}^ in an aniied city, to be«an enemy, lie aixivcd 
at tlie gate just i^t the hour of opening; foraging party w'us * 
entering with cattle and with beasts of burdens and be passed 
unheeded through the throng. As soon as he was out <jf sight 
of the soldiers vrho guarded the gate, he quickened his pace, 
and at length, galloping at full speed, succeeded in gaining 
the mountains. Here he paused, and alighted at a solitary 
farm-hoi^e to breathe his panting steed;, but had sepree put 
foot to ground when ho heard the distant sound of pursuit, 
and beheM a horseman spuiTiiig up the mountain. 

Thrlj^ng himself again upon his steed, he abandoned the 
road, and galloped acrosSS^thc rugged heights. The deep dry 
diaanel of a torrent checked his career, and his horse, 
stumbling upon the margin, rolled with his rider to the bot¬ 
tom. Pelistes was soitily bruised by the fiill, and his whole 
visage was bathed in blood; his horse, too, was maimed and 
unable to stand, so that there was no hope*of escape. The 
cnem]{ drew noar, and proved to be no ot^er than Magued, 
the renegado general, who had perceived, him as he issued 
forth from tlie city, and had followed singly jp pursuit. 

“ WeU met, sehor ^cayde!” exclaimed He, “ and overtaken 
in good time. Surrender ^lourself my prisoner.” 

Pelistes made no other reply than vby drawing his sword, 
bracing his shield, and prcjiaring foi» de^cc^ jdagued,. 
t^ugh an apostate, and a fierce warrio^ possessed some 
sparks^.knightly magnanimity. Seeing.his advcrsaiy dk- 
.xnounted, he disdained to take Jam at .a dj^ramtage, hut 
alighting, tied his horse to a tred. • 
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The<sonflict that ensued was desperate and doubtful, for 

seldom had two warriors met s^i well matched or erf equal 
prowess. Their shields were hacked to pieces, the ground 
strewed with fragments of tl^eir armour, and stained with,' 
their blood; they paused refieatcdly to take breath, regarding 
each other with w^onder and admiration. Pelistes, however^' 
had been previously injured by his /all, alid fought to great di»- 
advantage; the renegado perceived it, and sought not to slay , 
him, but: to takc*him alive. Shifting his gi*ound continually, 
he wearied his antagonist, who <was glowing we^er tftid 
weaker from the loss of blood. Av length Pelistes seemed to, 
summon up all his remaining strength to make a s^al bl^w; 
it was skilfully parried, and he fell prostsate upon the ground. 
The renegado ran up, and putting his foot upon his sword, and 
the point of liis scimitni? to his throat, called upon him to ask 
his life, but Pelistes lay without sense, q;id as one dead. 
Maguedthen ujilaoed the helmet of his vanquished enemy, and 
seated^ himself on a rock beside him to recover breath; in this 
situation the warriors were found by certain Moorish cava¬ 
liers, who marvelled mueli at the traces of that stern and 
bloody combat. 

Finding there was yet life in the Christian kni^t, they 
laid him ui)on one of their horsos, and aiding Magued to re¬ 
mount his steed, proceeded slou ly to the city. As -the convoy 
passed by the convent, the cavaliers looked forth and. beheld 
their commander horru! along bleedk?g and a captive. Furious 
at the sight they sallied forth to tkf! rescue, but %vere repulsed 
by a superior force and driven back to the gi'eat portal of the 
church. The enemy entered pell-mell witli them, fighting frenn 
aisle to aisle, from altar to altar, and in the courts and cloisters 
of the convent. The gi’catcr part of the cavaliers died bravely, 
sword in hand, the rest were disabled with wounds anij made 
prisoners. The convent, which was lately their castle, was 
now mad^ their prison, and in afteV-times, in commemoratioii 
of this event, was consecrated by the name of St. George of 
the Captives. <- 

CHAPTER V. 

. The loyalty an4 prowess of the good knight P 9 li 9 tes had 
gained him tjte rcvej-ence even of his enemies. He was for o- 
long time disabled .by his wounds, during w'hich he was kindly 
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treated by the Arab chieftains, who strove by every eomttious 
means in cheer his sadness |lud malce him Ibrget that he was 
a captive* When he was recovered from his wounds* they, gave 
^ him a magniheent banquet,^to testify their admisaiion of 
virtues. 

• Pelistes appeared at the banquet elad in sable armour, and 
with a countenance pale ,and dejected; for the ills of his 
country evermore preyed upon his heart. Among the asseuj- 
blcd guests was Count Julkn, who held a high .ooi]jhiand in 
ll^ldm army, «nd wm arrayed in ganmmts of mingled 
Christi{&i and Morisco fasifion. Pelistes had bdbii a close dnd 
bo^om friend of Julian in former times, and had served with, 
him in the wars in Africa; but when the count advanced to 
accost him with his wonted amity, he tunied away in silence, 
and deigned not to notice him; neitljpr, diiring the whole of 
the repasf, did h^ address to him ever a word, but treated* 
him as one unknown. * , 

When the banquet was nearly at a close, the discourse 
turned upon the events of the vv'ar, and the Moslem chieftains, 
in great courtesy, dwelt upon the merits of many of the 
Christian cavaliers who had fallen in battle, and all extolled the 
valour •£ those who had recently perished^ in the defence of 
the convent. Pelistes femained silent ibr a time, and checked 
the grief ■whidi swelled within his bosom us he thought of lus 
devote^'^valiors; at length, lifting up liis voice, “ Happy 
are the dead,” said he, **ifor they rest in peace, and are gone 
to icceive the reward of^their piety and valour! I coukl 
ijioum over' the loss of my copipanions in arms, but they haw 
fallen with-honour, and ai'c spared the wretchedness I feel in 
witnessing the tjiraldom of my country. I have seen my anly 
son, the pride and hope of mjr age, cut down at my side; I 
have beheld kindred friends and followers falling one by one 
around me, and have become so seasoned to tho.se losses that 
I Imve ceased to u’cep. Yet there is one inan over whose loss * 
I will never cease to grieve. lie was tho^oved companion of 
my youth, and the steadf^jst associate of my graver years. 
He was one of the most loyal of Christian knights. As a 
friend he was loving and .'»inccre; as a .warrior j^s achieve- ^ 
ments were above’ all praise. What has bqii^Tl^c of biai, alas! * 
I knoTS not. If fallen in bottle, and I knew where his bones 
.were laid, whether bleaching on tlic plains of Xeret^ or buried 
in the waters of the Guadalete, 1 would scuk t£em out and cn- 
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shrine dhem as the relics of a sainted patriot. Or ify. like 
many of his companions in arms.^he should be driven io wan- 
dc^ in Ipreign .lands, I would join him in his hapless exile, 
and we. WQ^d momti tt^ether -oyer the desolation of. out.,* 
country!” v , 

Even the hearts of the Arab warriors were touched by thcr^ 
lament of the good Pelistes, and they skid, “ Who was th&^ 
peerless, friend, iu whose praise thou aj-t so fpryeiit?” 

“ Hisonamc/’n-epUed Pelistes, “was Count Julian.” 

The Moslem wairiom stared with suiprise. “ Nojbfe 
Her,” exclaimed they, “ has gri^f disordered thy. senses ?, 
Behold thy friend living and standing before thee, and.y^ 
thou dost not know him! This, fhis is £!ount Julian! ” , 
Upon this PeHstes turned his eyes upon, the county and re- 
,p;ardcd him for a time with a lofty and stern deme^our, and 
we countenance of Julian darkened, and was troubled, and 
his eye sank beneath the regard of that loyal and honourable 
cavaUpr. And Pelistes said, “ In the name of God, I charge 
thee, man unknown! to answer. Dost thou presume to call 
thyself Count Julian ? ” 

The comit reddened with anger at these words. “ Pelistes,” 
said he,, “ what means this mockery ? Thou knowest me well; 
thou knowest me for Count Julian ?” 

“ I know thee for a base, impostor! ” cried Pelistes'. “ Count 
Julian was a noble Gothic knight, but thou appetdest in 
mongrel Moorish garb. Count Julkn was a Christian^ faithful 
and devout; but! behold in thea^a renegado and an. in^eL 
Count Joliau was ever loyal to his king, and forempst in his 
country's cause: were he living, he would be the-first to pat 
shield ou ncek and lance iu rest, to clear die laud of her in¬ 
vaders but thou art a hoary traitor! thy hands arc ^tain^ 
with the royal blood of the Gotlis, and thou hast betrayed tHy 
couutiy and thy God. Therefore, I again repeat, man un¬ 
known! ^f, thou sayest thou art* Count Julian, thou liestl 
My friend, alas ! hr dead; and thou art some fiend from hell, 
which lias taken possession of his^hody to dishonour his .me- 
moiy aud render nim on abhonmice among mep.” So saying, 
I*cliates tuf nedjbus kack upon the traitpr and w^ forth, from 
tlie boa'iuet, l^ 'ing Count JuHan overM’helm^' Vii^ 
fusion, and an otject of scorn toidl the Moslem p^yaliers. 
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• CIIAt»TER VI. 

Whiu^ these events were passing in Cordova, the onc**eyed[ 
•Arab general, Ttiric cl Tue»to, Jiaving Inxbdued *^6 city and 
I vega of Grranada, and the Mountains of the Sim and Air, 
'^ireoted his march mto the interior of tlie kingdom to attiack 
ihc ancient city of Toledo, the capital of the Gothic kings. 
So great was the terror caused by the rapid conquests of tHo 
ip.vadQrs,.that# at the vctw rumour of their approach, many 
of the inhabitants,* thoum thus in the 'V'cry citadel of the 
I kingdom, abandoned it and fled to the mountains with their 
fnmflics. Enough remained, however, to hare made a for-* 
midable defence; arifl, as the; city wus seated on a lofty rock,, 
surrounded by massive avails and towers, and almost girdled 
by the “’’JJagiis, it threatened a lonjf resistance. The Arab, 
warriors pitchcd*thcir tents in the vega, on the borders of 
the river, and prepared for a tedious siege. * 

One evening, as Taric ms seated in hjs tent, meditatjng on 
the mode in which he should assail this rock-built city, 
ccidain of the patroles of the camp brought a stranger before 
him. “ As w’e were going our rounds,” said they, “ we 
beheld Ibis man lowered down with cords from a tower, and 
he delivered himself into oifl hands, praying to be' conducted 
to tiiypnAcncc, that he might reveal to thee certain tilings 
importam for thee to know.” 

, Ikric fixed his eyes ^on the stranger: he was a Jewish 
rabbi,, with p. long beard wHich spread upon his gabardine, and 
descended even to his girdle.* “ What hafet tKou to reveal?” 
said he to 'thc Israelite. “ What I have to reveal,” replied 
the other, “is'for thee alqpe to hear; command then, I 
fcntrcat thee, that these men withdraw.” When they were 
alonef he addressed Taiic in Arabic: “Know, 0 leader of the 
host of Islam,” said he, “ that I am sent to thee on the part , 
df^the children of Israel resident jn Toledo. Wc^ave been, 
oppressed and insulted by the Christians m the time of their 
prosperity, and now that they ore threatertod wnth siege, they 
have taken from us all our provisionJ and our money; they 
have compelled tts to work like slaves, fepa^p^^ lOheir walls; • 
and tiiey oblige us,to bear arms and g‘^d a pifrt of the 
towursf ‘We abhor their yoke, and are*>K‘ady, if thou wiH 
^receive us as subjects, and permit us the five* enjbymeut of 
our religion and our property, to delfrer the tpwers we 
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guard mto thy hands, and to give thee safe entrance into the 
city.” ^ » 

The Arab chief was ovcjjoyed at this proposition, and he 
rondered xaueh houdtir to the ^abbi,' and gave orders to, 
clothe him in a costly robe,* and to perfume his beard with 
essences of a pleasant odour, so that he was the most sweet^'* 
Smelling of his tiibe; and he saids “ MSke thy words good, 
and pui^me in possession Of the city, and 1 will do all and 
more than thou” hast required, apd will bestow countless 
wealth upon thee and thy breihrcm^’ ‘ ^ * 

Then a plan was devised betwe^ them by which the city,, 
' was to be betrayed and given up. “ But how shall I. be 
secured,” said ho, “that all thy,tiibe will fuLfil what thou 
. hast engaged, and that this is not a strat^cm to get me and 
my people into your power • 

“This shall be thy assurance,” replied the rabbi; “ten of 
the principal Israelites will come to this tent and remain as 
hostag&^s.” 


“It is enough,” wiidTaric; and he made oath to accom¬ 
plish all that he had promised; and the Jewish hostages 
came and delivered themselves into his hands. 

On a dark night, a chosen kmd of Moslem warriors ap¬ 
proached the part of the wdls ^ guarded by the Jews, 
were secretly admitted into a postern gate and; concealed 
within a tower. Three thousand Arabs were at 'the same ‘ 
time placed in ambush among rocks^d thickets, in a place on 
the opposite side of the river, commanding a view of the city. 
On the following morning Tarie ravaged the gardens of the 
valley, and set hre to the iarm-houscs,' and then breaking up 
hivS camp, marched olF as il‘ abandoning the siege. 

The people of* Toledo gazed with astonishment from their 
walls at the retiring squadrons of the enemy, and scarcely 
could credit their unexpected deliverance; before night, there 
was not a^turban nor a hostile lance to be seen in the vega. 
Tliey attributed it 'idl to the special intervention of tlteir 
patron saint, Lcocadia; and the efollowing day being Palm 
Sunday, they sallied fbrBi in procession, man, wconon, and 
child, to tko CjJ)^ch*’of that blessed saint, which is situated 
without «'the w^ls, that they might return thanks for her 
marvellons.protcctkfn. p ^ 

. When all T<?Jedoohad tljus poured itself forth, and was 
marching with crosb and relib and solemn chaunt towards the 
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chapel, the Arabs, who had been concealed in the* tower, 
rushed .forth and barred th^ plates of the city. While some 
guarded #he gates, * others dispersed themselves about ^thc 
.streets, slaying all who mac^} resistancef and othci'S kindlecla 
fire and made a column of smofto on the top of 'the citadd. 
*iA.t sight of this signal the Arabs, in ambush beyond the river, 
Bose with a gicat sh^hit, aiiji attacked tlie multitude who were 
thronging to the churcli of St. Ijcocadia. There Avag a great 
massacre, although the ppople were witlioul; aims, and toade 
ho^&istahco; audit is sa-kl, in ancient chronicles, tliat it was 
^ the apoi^tc Bishop OppaS who guided the Moslems to their 
priy, and incited them to this slaughter. “ The pious reader,” • 
says. Fray Aritonio ^Agapida, “ will be slow to believe such 
turpitude; but there is nothing more venomous than the . 
rancour, of an apostate priest; for tlic best things in this 
world, when corrupted, become the wm*s^ and most baneful.’*’ * 

Many of the Christians had taken refuge witliiu the church, 
and had barred the doors; but Oppas commanded tl^at fire 
should be set to the portals, threatening to put every one 
within to the sw'ord. llappily the veteran 'Faric arrived just 
in time to stay the fury of this reverend renegado. He 
ordered*thc trumpets to (;aU off the troops from the carnage, 
and extended grace to 'all iJie surviving inhabitants. 'Ihcy 
were penhitted to remain in quiet possession of their homes 
and effects, paying only a moderate tribute; and they were 
allow'ed to exercise the of their religion in the existing 
churches, to the number ^ seven, but were prohibited from 
erecting anj" others. Those who preferred to leave the city 
were suffered to depai't in safety, but not to take with them 
any of their wealth. 

Immense spoil was found by Taric in the alcazar, or royal 
cSistle* situated* on a rocky eminence, in the highest part of 
the city. Among the regalia treasured up in a secret chamber, 
were twenty-five regal cit)wns of fine gold, garnished with 
jacinths, amethysts, diamonds, and othftr precious stones. 
These were the crowns of the different Gotliic kings w'ho had 
reigned in Spain; it having been thc«sage, on deatli of 
each Idug, to dej^it his crown in this* trea^pry^ inscribing , 
on it his name auid age.* " 

When J’aric W'as thus in ijossession of 4h<? city, the Jewp 
name to him in procession with ^ongs and ^apccsi and thQ 
* Conde, Hist, de las Aralcs on cap. 12. ^ 
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soiiiid «>f timbrel mid psaltery,, bailing him as tbeir lord/and 
reminding jbim of. his promises. ' ' i ; ; 

The son of IsbmacI kept bis word ^ith tbc c^iildren <o£ 
Igrael: they were p#otected in ^tlie possession of all tbeir, 
wealth, and‘tbe exercise of thleirreligion; and were, moreover, 
rewarded with jewels of gold, and jewels of silver, and mucW 
monies.* ^ ^ t 

► A Hu})sequent expedition was led by Taric f^ainst Oua- . 
dalaxarm which surrendered withoijt resistance: ho moreover 
captured the city of Medina Celi, wbCrc life found an i^estilnii- 
blfe table which bad formed a part bf the spoil taken at Romfe^ 
by Alaric, at tbc time that the sacred city was conquered by 
the Goths. It w as composed of one single and entire cm<y(dd, 
and possessed talismanie pow’era; for tradition affirms that it 
was the w'ork of genii, and bad been wrought by them for 
King Solomon the Wise, the son of David.Ihis marvellous 
relic was carefully preserved by Taric, as the most precious 
of allphis spoils, being intended by him as a present to the 
caliph; and in commemoration of it, the city was called by 
the Arabs, Medina Almeyda; that is to say, *-The City of the 
Table.’’! ‘ 

Having made these and other conquests of less importance, 
and having collected gi'cat quantities of gold and 'silver, and 
rich stuffs and precious stones, Taric returned with' his booty 
to the royal city of Toledo. 


CHAPTEK’^’II. 

Let ns leave for a season the bold Taric in his triumphant 
progress from city to city, while we turn qur eyes to Muza 
Dcn Nozier, the renowmed emir of Almagreb, and the ewn- 
mander-in-chief of the Moslem forces of the west. When that 
jealous chieftain had despatched his letter commanding Taric 

t 

* The of the JewL of Toledo is recorded briefly by Di«h9p 

Lucas de Tuy, iU ids chronicle, but is related at large in the chronicle of 
the Moor Uai^ •* 

+ According to Arabiaa legends, this table 'was a mirror revealing 
great «vcnto; j^mu<di that by ^laohing on it the possessor miglit 
behold battles, au^^ages, and feats ofchiiralry^ and all actions worthy of 
renown; and mia^i thus ascertain the truth of all hi^toiic trausactiona 
it was a mirror m hiSlory, therefore, tmd had very probably aided King 
Solomon iM ac^ring prodigious knowledge and wiitdom for whiA 
he .was xeiunimed. * ' 
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to.pause and await his comii^vhje immediately mode ev€ty pre« 
paratioiL to enter Spain witif a powerful reinforcement, and to 
take command of the conquering array. He left his eldest 
son, Abdalasis, in Caef^’an, jrith anthoi*fty oVer Almagrcb, ©r 
Westem Africa. This Abdal4fei$ was in the flower of his 
fTouth, and beloved by the soldiery for the - magnanimity and 
the engaging affabilily w hi^ih graced his courage- 

Muza ben Nozicr crossed the strait of HerCuleg with Ti 
chosen force of ten thousand hoi*80 and eight thou^nd foot, 
TU’abs'and AfiScani. liftAvas accompanied by^his two sops, 
MomanVnd Abdelola, an^ by numerous illuOTrious Arabian 
m^hei'S of the tribe of Korcish. He landed bis shining * 
jc^ons on the coiist «of Andalusia, and pitched his tents near 
to the Gmidiana. There first be received intelligence of the 
digobedienoe of Taric to his orders, and that, without waiting, 
his Orrivaf. the iippetuous- chieftain had .continued hiS career, 
and with his light Arab squadrons had overrun and subdued 
the noblest provinces and cities of the kingdom. . * 

llie jealous spirit of Muza was still more exasperated by 
these tidings : he looked upon Taric no longer ns a friend aUd 
coadjutor, but as an invidious rival, the decided enemy of his 
glory; end be determined on his ruin. His first consi¬ 
deration, however, was'to secure to himsblf a share in the 
actual coftquest of the land, before it should be entirely sub^ 
*jug{ite^ *• 

Taking guides, thcrcfolte, from among his Christian captives, 
he set out to subdue sucl» parts of the couulry as had not 
bpen visited* by Taric. llio first place which lie assailed was 
the-ancient city of Carmona: it was not of great magnitude, 
but was fortified with high w’alls and massive towem, and 
Sjnany of the fugitives qf the late aimy had thrown thcmselYcs 
ato it, • ^ 

The Gkiths had by this time recovered frotoi their first panic; . 
they had become accustonfed to ll^o sight f)f MosU'|a troops, 
and their native courage had been roused tfy danger. 8hoptly 
after the Arabs had encamped before tlxcir 'walls, a band of 
cavaliers made a sudden sally oite morning beftwe the break 
of day, fell upon the enemy by surprise killed tfeovc three • 
hundred of thOm in their tents, and effectedstheir rettcat into 
the city,; )oaving twenty of their.numte deaX opvqred with 
j(fonourable, wpundsj and in the vofy fpitOH^ of ceOnp. « 

On the following day they made anothef sally, andTbll on a 
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diibr^ quarter of the encampment; but the Arabs wc»e ou 
Hieir guard, and met them witn** superior numbers. ^ After 
fighting fiercely for a time, they were routed, and Ml 
speed for the city, with the Ar^bs hard upon their traces., 
^rtie guards* within feared t(f open the gate, lest with their 
friends they should admit a torrent of enemies. Seeing themf 
selves thus shutout, the fugitives cletermfned to die like brauc 
soldiers ,ratlier than surrender. Wheeling suddenly round, 
they opepied a pjfth through the host of their pursuers, fought 
their way back to the camp, and raged about it with desperate 
fury until they were all slain, afterhaving killed aboVe eight 
* hundred of the enemy.* 

Muza now ordered that the place should be taken by storm. 
The Moslems assailed it on all sides, but were vigorously 
resisted; many were skin by showers of stones, arrows, avd 
'boiling pitch, andmapy who had mounted wijlk scaling ladders 
were thrown lieadlong from the battlements. The alcayde, 
Galo, sided solely by two men, defended a tower and a portion 
of the wall; killing and wounding Anth a cross-bow more 
than eighty of the enemy. The attack lasted above half a 
day, when the Moslems w'ere repulsed with the loss of fifteen 
hundred men. * * 

Muza was astonished and exasperated at meeting with such 
formidable resistance from so small a city.; for it yus one of 
the few places, during that memorable conquest, irt^liere the ’ 
Gothic valour shone forth with its pfoiier lustre. While the 
MoslOm army lay encamped before*ihe place*, it was joined by 
Magued the renegado and Count Julian the traitbr, with one 
thousand horsemen; most of them recreant Christians, base 
betrayers of their country, and inoi’C savage .in their warfare 
tlian the Arabs of the desert. ** 'Jb find favour in the eyes of 
Muza, and to evince his devotion to the cause, the ^jcovatt 
undertook, by wily stratagem, to put this gallant city in his 
power, j ' 

One C’^ning, jtfst at twilight, a mimher of Cliristiahs, 
halnted as travelling merchants, ^.rrived at one of the gates, 
conducting a train oft mules laden with arms and wai’like 
munitions, f “ p^n ^he gate quickly,’' cried they; “we bring 
supplies for the Skrison, but the Arabs have discovered, and 
are in pursuit ot las.” llte gate twas tlaromi open;, mer¬ 
chants eu^iered "Sritli tiieir hq^ta of burden, and were joyfully, 

* Ahuleaslkia. Perd'ita de EaspaiHa, lib. i. c. 13 . 
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received. Mqat and drink wore placed before themw; aosd 
after tbey had refreshed fhemselves, they retired to the 
quarters jotted to them. 

. These pretended merchants were CounW ulian and a number 
*of his partisans. At the hdur «f midniglit they stole for& 
^lendy, and assembUng together, proceeded to what was 
* o(^ed the gate of Cordova. Here setting suddenly upon the 
unsuspecting guards, they put them to tine edge of the sword, 
' and, throwing open the gates, admitted a great bo^ of the 
Arabs.* The ifiUabitants .jvere roused from their sleep by 
sound oft drum and trumptet, and the clatterihg of horsds. 
fTbe Arabs scoured tbe^treets; a horrible massacre was com- 
mftibed, in which iiojje were spared but such of the females as 
were young and beautiful, and fitted to grace the harems of 
thn conquerors. Hie arrival of Mi^a put an end to the 
pillage ancf the slaughter, and he gi*autcd favomublc terms to* 
the survivors, llius the valiant little cify of Carmona, after 
nobly resisting the open assaults of the infidels, fell a victim to 
the treachery of apostate Christians.'^ 


CHAPTER VIII. 

After the capture of Capmona, Muza descended into a 
noble plaini, covered with fields of grain, with orchards and 
•gardens, through which glided the soft-flowing Guadalquivir. 
On the borders of the riwiT .stood the ancient city of Seville, 
surrounded by Roman walls^aiid defended by its golden tower. 
Undcrstimding from his spies that the city had lost the flower 
of its youth in the battle of the Guadalcte, Muza anticipated but 
a faint resistance. ^ A considerable force, however, still remained 
-j^hin thfe place*, and what they wanted in numbers they 
mkdc up in resolution.* For some days they withstood the 
assaults of the enemy, and defended their walls with great 
courage. Their want of warlike munitions, however, and the 
superior force and skill of the besfeging army, leftkhem no 
hope of being able to hold oi^ long. There were two youth¬ 
ful . cavaliers of uncommon valour in city. They assem-r 
bled the waniors and addressed them. Wc caxmqt save the 
city,*’ said they, ** but at least we may sai^d cSirsmv^, and 
preserve |o many strong arms, for the servi^ of our country.. 
Let us cut *our way through me ii^dcl f<^ce ^id gy|in some , 
* Cron, Oen. de Rspitfia,por Aloflze el Sabk>,p. iitr Cap. 1. 
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secure ^brtress^ from whence we may return with augmented 
numbers for the rescue of the citj-^’ 

The advice of the young cavaliers was adopte4^ In the 
d^ad of Hie.night tlv^ garrison assembled, to the number of 
about thi'ec'thousjmd; the most Jjart mounted on horscbiick. 
Suddenly sallying from one of the gates, they rushed in ii- 
ct)inpact body upon the camp of the Sara'iens, which was negr 
ligcntly guarded; for the Moslems expected no such act of 
^espera^on. The camp was a scone of great carnage and 
confusion; many were slain on bpth sitfos; the two va^ian^ 
leaders of tlio Cbiistians fell covered with wounds, but tlxc 
1 main body Hueceeded in forcing tlieir way through the centre 
of the army, and in making their retreat to Boja in Lusitani.u 

Muza was at a loss to know the meaning of this desperab' 
sally. In the morning ]ic perceived the.gates of the caty wide 
'“ ©pen. A number of ancient and venerable men presented 
themselves at. his fent, offering submission and imploring 
saercy_; for none were left in the placjc but the old, the infii-m, 
and the misc'iiable. Muza listened to them with compassion, 
and granted their prayer; and the only tribute lie exacted 
was three measures of wheat and three of barley from eaeli 
bouse pr tamily. 1 to placed a garrison of Arabs in the citj, 
and left there a number of Jews^to form a body of population. 
Having thus scoured tu’o important places in Andalusia, hti 
passed the boundaries of the province, and advaipced with, 
gi’cat martial pomp uito Lusitania. .. 

- 1 - 

('ITAPTEll IX. 

The army of Muza was now augmented to about eighteen 
ihonsand horacipen ; but he tciok with him but few foot sol¬ 
diers, leaving thiui to gamson the conquered towns. !]^e 
met with no resistance on his enti’aucc into Lusitania.*' City 
after city,lakl its keys at his feet, and implored to be received 
in peae^ul vassalcge. Gne city alone prepared for vigorous 
defence, the ancient Merida, a place of great extent, uii- 
coiuited riches, and ^.prodigious*^ strength. A noble Goth 
named Sacanis was the governor; a man of cousumniatc 
W'isdomi,patri&ti^, and valour. Hearing of the approach of 
^the invaders, gatihered withjn the w^ls all the people of 
^the surr^undit^ country, with their horses and mules, their 
ilooks and heras, and most^preeious effects. To insure for'a 
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longi time a supply of bread, be filled fbe magastinmi witb 
grain, and erected windmill^ on the ehurcbes. This done, be 
Imd wastes the surrounding cotmtiy to a great extent, so that 
. a besieging army would have to encampan a desert. ^ , 

* When Muza came in eiglft of^bis magnificent city, he was 
*|truck witb admiration. He remained for some time gazing 
mi silence upon its%nigbty walls and lordly towers, its vast 
^ extent,, and the stately palaces and temples with whicji it was 
" odornkd. “ Surely,” cried he, at length, “ all the people of 
the«cafth‘have*combined .Iheir power and skill to embellish 
and aggitendise this city, fKlllah Achbar! HaiJJiy will he be 
•who shall have the glory of making such a conquest!” • 

^^iiig that* a plaqp so populous and so strongly fortified 
would be likely to maintain a long and formidable resistance, 
ho sent messengers to Africa to his spn Abdalasis, to collect 
all the fcft'ces that could be spared from the garrisous of * 
Mauritania, and to hasten and reinforce Mm. 

WHiile Muza urns foniiing his encampments, dcsei’terg from 
the city brought him word that a chosen band intended to 
sally fortli at midnight and surprise his camp. The Arab 
commander immediately took measures to receive them with 
a comiter surprise. Having formed his plan, and eom> 
municated'it to his-prindpalpfficcrs, he ordered that, through* 
out the day, there should bo kept up an appearance of 
►<negligent»cbiifusion in his encampment. The outposts wero 
feebly guarded; fires w«re lightc'd in various places, as if 
preparing for feasting; bu^ts of music and shouts of revelry 
re-sounded from different qnartju’s, and the whole camp seemed 
to be rioting in carclesst security on the plunder of the land. 
As the night advanced, the fires wore grarlunlly extinguished, 

• qnd silence ensued, as if the* soldiery h^ /$unk into deep 
^ep after the carousal". *• 

In the metmtime, bodies of troops had been secretly and 
silently marched to reinforex; the out-posts; and the renegade 
Magued, with a numerous force, hufi forint an amb'Vscade in 
a deep stone qiiarry, by wlifoh the Ohristians would have to 
pass. These preparations licing mado» they awaited the 
approach of the enemy in breathless silence. ^ 

About midnight, the chosen force inteq^dl* for the sally 
as.semble-d, and the command ^was confided Vuunt Tendero,. 
a Gothic cav'ttUcr of tried prowea®, A^^ ,heard a« 

^Icmn mass, and received the bcnedietion«of &e priest, they 

2 it • 
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marclvsd out of tlie with all possible silence. They, were 
suffered to pass the ambuscade ih the quarry without molesta- 
lion : as ^ey approached the Moslem camp, ^verythmg 
appeared quiet; fozvthe foot soldiers were concealed in slopes' 
and hollows, and every Amb horseman lay in his armour 
beside his steed. The sentinels on the out-posts waited untjf 
the Christians were close at hand, and l^ien iled in appare^it 
^consternation. 

Count Tendero gave the signal for assault, and the Chfis^ns' 
rushed confidently forward. Iq. an instant an * ujft'oar itf 
dhims, trum{)ets, and shrill w ar-c#ies burst foith fr^im every 
side. An army seemed to spring up from the earth; squad¬ 
rons of horse came tbundeiing on thqm in front, whilo the 
quarry poured foilh lcgion.s of amed warriors in their rear. 

The noise of the terrific conflict that took place, was hg|t>:d 
"on the city walls, and answered by shouts of exultation ; for 
the Christians thought it rose from the terror and confiision 
of tly) Arab camp. In a little while, however, they were 
undeceived by fugitives from the flght, aghast with terror, 
and covered with w’ounds. “ Hell itself,” cried they, is 
on the side of these infidels; the earth casts forth warriors 
and steeds to aid them. Wc have fought, not ■with, men, but 
devils! ” , * - “ 

The greater part of the chosen troops who had sallied, 
were cut to pieces in that scene of massacre, fo? they had 
been confoumlcd by the tempest ‘of battle which suddenly 
broke forth around them. Cpimt Tendero fought w’ith 
desperate valoiw, and fell coyered with w^ounds. His body 
was foimd the ne.vt morning, lying among the slain, and 
transpiei'ccd with half a score of lances. The renegado 
Mngued cut ofl.’ his head and 4icd it to the ' tail of his horse, 
and repaired with' this savage trophy to the tent of, Musd; 
but the hostility of the Arab general was of a less malignant 
kind. He ordered that the he?dl and body should bo placed 
togethej(’upon a bier, aniTti’cated ■U'ith becoming reverence. 

In the course of the day, a trmn of priests and friars eamo 
ibrth from the city tQ.rc'quest peimi.ssion to seek for tlie body 
of the cojmt. Mu*a delivered it to them, with many soldier¬ 
like encomiufes ijpn tlie valour of that ^od cavalier. The 
. priests covered it, with a pall of cloth of gold, and bore it 
back in melanchojy procession to the city, where it was 
rceeiyej wiih'^loud lamentations. 
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The siege was now pressed with great vigour, and r^)eat^ 
assaults were made, but in fain. Muza saw at length that 
the walls jverc too high to he scaled, and the gates too strong 
to be burst open witiiout the aid of engines; and< he desist^ 
from the attack until machAicsifor the purpose could be Gon> 
[ftruoted. The governor suspected from this cesstition of 
qiptive warfare, that^he enemy flattered themselves to reduce 
the place by famine; ho ’caused, therefore, large baskets of 
bread* to be thrown from the wall, and sent^.a inesstH^or to 
'1»fusa to iftfom[L*him4hat if ]|^is aiiny should be in want of bread, 
he wouli| supply it, having sufficient corn in *1118 granaries 
'for a ten years’ siege.* » 

^The oitizensj however, did not possess tlie undaunted spirit 
of their governor. When they found that the Moslems were 
^gH^truQting tremendous engines for^the destruction of their 
walls, thej lost all courage, and, surrounding the governor irt • 
a clamorous multitude, compelled him to send forth pca'sons 
to capitulate. 

The ambassadors came into the presence of Muza with.awe; 
for they expected to find a fierce and fonnidablo warrior in 
one who had filled the land with terror: but, to their astonish¬ 
ment, tliey beheld an ancient and venerable man, with white 
hair, a sntAvy beard, and a pple, emaciated countenance. Jfo 
had pa.ssod the previous night without sleep, and had been all 
yiay in feke* field: he was exhausted, therefore, by wutchfid- 
ness and fatigue; and hi« garments were covered witli dust. 

“ What a devil of a m^n is this,” murmuied the ambas¬ 
sadors one to another, “ to ijndcrtake such a siege when on 
the vei'ge of the grave !• Let us defend our city the best way 
we can; surely we can hold out longer than life of this 
^^ybeard.” ^ ^ . 

^ Th^ returned to the city, therefore, seeing at an invader 
who seemed fitter to lean on a crutch than wield a lance ; mid 
the terms offered by Muza,* which would otheiw isc hav(; been 
thought favourable, were scornlull)^* rejected by tlic\ inhabit¬ 
ants. A few days put an end to this mistaken confidence. 
Abdalasis, the son of Muza,Vrrived frpm Africa, at the head 
of his reinforcement; he brought seven thousand horsemen, 
and a host of Baibary archers; and mode a glbriou^ disjday 
as he marched into the camp^ The arriv^ll « this youthful 
warrior was hailed with great acclamations; so much had he 
* Blcda, Orouica, lib. ii. cap. 11. 
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. by the frankness, and suavity. 

^ ^ 1 the city.anil’bf jile 

^uge batte^g en^pcs being'fin|i^Gd, they 'Werti wheeled up, 
and began‘to thunder against thsd^ 'wajls. / ! ' ' , 7 

. ICbe unsteady populate were again seized \Hth ^rrbr; 
sibrbundihg their governor with fresh eJdmours, 6bli^e4 
Jto'i^nd forth anibassadors a setod time to tieat of a, tnor- 
renijr^. /VVhen, admitted to the pre^wce of Hhza, the aihb^' 
sadors could scarcely believe their eyes ;* or that tl^ 
slime witheifed, white-headed ol^. man, of whotii Jtad 
lately spoken with scbMhg. Ills hair and beard were 
of a ruddy brown; his cojUnteiiahce Was refreshed' by rejibisi^ 
and flushed with indighatioh; and hb appoai'cd a man ih tho 
matured vigour of his' days. 'Jbe ambUssadors’ were strheh 
‘ with awe. Surely,^' wdiisporcd they, one to^ thb 6®er, 
“ this’, must be either a devil or a inagieianj whb can thuS 
make bimsclf old and young at pleasure!” 

Muisa received tlicm haughtily. “ lienee J’’ said he, ‘^'and 
tell your people I grant them the same terms I have already 
proffered, provided the city be instantly sutrendored^; but, 
by the head of Mahomet, if there be apy furtlier delay, not 
one mother's son of ye shall receive mercy at nfiy hands !'” 

The deputies returned into the city pale an^r dismayed. 
“ Gp forth! go forth!” cried the 3 v*‘aiKl accept, whatever 
terms are offered: of what avail iy it to fight against pen 
w’ho can renew their youth at pleasure ? B^old, we left the 
leader pf the infidels an old anil, feeble man, apd tb-day we 
find bim youthful and vigorous! ” ^ , ’ . ' / ; 

The place w'as, thcrefpre, surrendered forthwith, atid Muza 
entered it in tiiiunph. IIi» terms wore‘merciful. ' Those 
who chose,to remain w’cre protected in persons, posscsacctfs, 
and religion *, ho took the property of those only w^ aban¬ 
doned tlie, city, or had fallen in battle; togeUicr with alt 
arms, t>4d horsesj and the treasines and ornaments of fhe 
cliurclics. Ainong these sacred spoils, was found a chp,’m{tdh 
of a single pcigi:!, which a ki*% of Spain, in.ancient tinics, 
bad. brought from the temple of Jerpsalem. when it'wa.s 
desfrojctt Ibis, prize was presented by 

* Coudi^ pJi^oapi lS; Ambrosia Aa Morales.—K.B. In tb,**. Chronicle 
of Bpaia conjp^wed by order ^lonzo the 'W’iee, this anecdote is given 
as havtag: happei^d c-t ^le siege of Seville. 
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Mi^iA to the caliph» an4 ptap^ m the principal inosque^f the 
qfc iof Damaacu?/* 

kftew hpw, to eateem merit even in ah enemy. ‘When 
‘^acarus, the governor 'of Merida, appeihjed before him, he 
^uded' him, gi^atly for the bkiII and courage he hail diBj^ed 
bit the dejeijce of h^ city; and, taking iM hi? own scimitar, 
vAich vae of gi’cat .value, girded it upon him with his own 
«hands. “ Wear tjiis/’ said he, “ as a poor memorial of m 3 r 
admiratiop; a goldier of ^ch virtue imd valhuf is \^orthy of 
tar Aigher hohours.” » , , 

• JJe wAld have engaged the governor in his service, or 
persuaded him to remain in the city, as im illustrious 
vassal of the ^iph ; ^but the noble-minded Sacarus reihsed to 
bend to the yoke of the conquerors ; nor could he bring him- 
as4v*to reside contentedly itf his country, when subjected to, 
the domination o&the iuMels. Gathering together all those 
who chose to accompany him into exile, he embarked, to 
seek some country where he might live in peace, and in the 
free exercise of his religion. What shore these occan- 
pilgrims landed upon' has never been revealed; but tradition 
vaguely gives us to believe that it was some unknown island, 
far in Ijosom of the 4-tlantic.f 


CHAPTER X. 

/ • 

Afteb the capture of Glenda, Muza gave a grand banquet 
to his captains and distinguished warriors in that map^nificent 
cily. At this martial feast \wre many Al^ab cavaliers who 
had been present in vai’lous battles; and they vied with cacli 
other in recounting the diiring enterprises in which they had 
been engaged, and the splendid tiiumphs they had witnessed. 
While'mey talked with ardour and exultatA>n, Abdalasis, the 
«pn of Muza, alone kept silence, and sat with a dejected coun¬ 
tenance. At length when there wa§ a pause, he turned to his 
father, and addressed liini 'with modest ^mestues?. “ My 
lord and father,” said he, “ I blush to hear your wanders re- 
oount the toils and danger^hey have passed, while I have 
done nothing to entitle me to their GQmpahlonBj^p.t When I 
return to Egypt, and present myself before the. calipht he will 
ask me (af,my sendees in Spein; what battle \ have gained ;• 

* Marmol. Descrip, de Afrt«a, t, i. Hh. 2.» • 

*)■ Abulcasini, Perdida de Espafta, cap. IS^. 
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what tSwn or castle I have takcntf, How shall I answer him ? 
If you love me, then, as your son, give me a command; in¬ 
trust to me an enterprise; and let me acquire a naihe worthy 
to* be mentioned among men.” 

The eyes of Muza kindled with joy at finding Abdalasis 
thus ambitious of renown in arms. “ AJ{ph be prai§pd!” ex* 
claimed he; “ the heart of ray son is in the right place. It 
S, becoming in youth to look upward, and be aspiring.. Thy 
desire, Abdalasis^ shall be gratified.” ^ o . » 

An oppoi-tunity at that very tim^' presented itself, to pfove 
the prowess and discretion of the youth. During flie siege 
' of Merida, the Christian troops which had ta^n refuge at 
Beja had reinforced themselves from PeiAiflo!?:, and, suddenly 
returning, had presented themselves before the gates of the 
, city ot Seville.* Certain of the Christian inhabitonts thfc^,' 
open the gates and admitted them. The troops rushed to the 
alcazar, took it by surprise, and put many of the Moslem 
garrissn to the sword: the residue made their escape, and 
fled to the Arab camp before Merida, leaving Seville in the 
bands of the Christians. 

The veteran Muza, now' that the siege of Merida was ht an. 
end, w’as meditating the n^capture and punishment,ol Seville 
at the very time when Abdalasis addressed him. “ Beliold, 
iny sou,” exclaimed he, “ an enterprise w’ortby of. thy ,ambi-^ 
tion! Take with thee all the troops thou hast brought from 
Africa; reduce the city of Seville again to subjection, and 
jdant thy standard upon its alcai;ar. But stop not there: 
carry thy conquering sword into the southern parts of Spain-: 
thou wilt find there a harvest of glory'yet to be reaped.” 

Abdalasis lost no time in departing upon this enterprise. 
He took with bipy Count Julian, Magued el Ilumi, and the 
Bishop Oppas, that he might benefit by their knowlefdge of 
the countrj’. When he came in^ sight of the fair city of 
Seville, seated like^a q^ueen in the midst of its golden plain, 
Avith thc^ Gundalquhir flowing beneath its walls, he gazed 
upon it with the admiration of jjt lover, and lamented in his 
soul that he had to visft it as an avenger. His troops, how¬ 
ever,. regaCded it with WTathful eyes, thbiking only of its 
rebellion'' and of &e massacre of their countrjmen in the 
alcazar. A *' ^ '• 

' The principal people of «^he city had taken no part in thic 
t Es^plnosa. Antiq. y Grand, de Seville, lib. ii. cap. S. 
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gallant but fruitless insurrectiou j'and now, when tb^y be¬ 
held the^army of Abdalasis dhcamped upon the banks of the. 
Guadalquijrir, would •fain have gone forth to make explana- 
• tions, and intercede for. mercy. ITie populace, however, foj- 
Ibade any one to leave the citf, aad, barring the gates,.prepared 
defend themselves to the last. 

■«The phtee w’as tiltacked^ with resistless furjr. The gates 
^were soon burst open; the Moslems rushed in, panting for. 
revenge. They confined not their slaughter to the .soldiery in 
the ^chzaV, buf roamed through every street, confounding the 
innocent|with the guilty in one bloody massaefe, and it wlis 
Vith the utmost difficulty that Abdalasis could at length suc¬ 
ceed in stayid^their^anguinary career.* 

The sou of MuZa proved himself as mild in conquest as he 
Ijg^d.beeu intrepid in assault.. The my deration and lienignily 
of his conduct soothed the terrors of tlic vanquished, and his* 
wise precautions restored tranquillity, llaving made proper 
regulations for the protection of tlie inhabitants, he left a 
strong garrison in the place to prevent any future insuiTCction, 
and then departed on the further prosecution of his enterprise. 
Wherever he went his arms w’cre victorious; and his vie- 
fories wore always chai’acteriscd by the same magnanimity. 
At length he aivived on the confines of that bcautifiil region 
comprisii%. lofty and precipitous mountains and rich and deli¬ 
cious plaims', afterwards known by the name of the kingdom 
of Murcia. All this part^ of tlie country was defended by the 
veteran Theodomir, who, by skilful management, had saved a 
rcynnant of his forces, afte r 1^0 defeat on the banks of the 
Guadalete.. • 

Theodomir was a staunch warrior, hut a waiy and prudent 
man. Ife had experienced the folly of (^ppsmg the Arabs 
in* opyji field, where their cavalry and armour gave them .such 
superiority; on their approach, therefore, he as.scmbled all 
his people capable of bearing arms, and took possession ^ 
the'ciiffe and mountain passes. “ Ilerc,” ^id he, ‘|a simple 
goatherd, who can hurl down rocks and stones, is as good as 
a warrior armed in proof.*^ In this,way lie checked and 
harassed the Moslem army in all its movements; ^showering 
down missiles upoh it from overhanging precipices, qnd way¬ 
laying it^in narrow and rugged defiles, whe|;e ^cw raw troops^ 
could maJie stand against a host. 

* Conde, p. i. tap. H, 
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. Tbepdoiftir^^w^s in a tdi baffle bis iaes a&d ob3%d 

tbem to withdiVLw ^?<»n hi$ ^emtx^es i im&xtuBatel;i^r hs^ 
e?ert the wOT Telmn bad two sona wiib bim, youtigioi^ of 
bc|t and. beady i«loir, who'considored-"^,iib» prudoice of 
tfaieir ibth^ cte Bavouring of 0 GwajfdiGe« and who were .anxious *" 
to try; tbieir prowees in tbo open field. ** Wbat glory^’’ 
they, “is to be gained by destroying an^«niemy in^'^thiawsyu 
fircm the eoy&t of rocks and thickets ?“ 

»'**YouValk like.y<^ng men,’’.replied the weteran* ‘‘Okuy ' 
is.a prize obe may fight for.'»bn>ai^ but safety is fflo t^eet' 
when the en^y is at the dbori” • s 

. One day, howeTor, the young men succeeded in.waw^.' 
down their father into the plain. Abdalasis* immediately 
seized on the opportunity, and threw himself betwemi the 
Goths and their mouhtmn Justnesses. I'heodomir saw 
'late the ds£nger into whiw he was betrayed. “ Wh&t can our 
raw troops do,’’ said* he, “ against those sqtiadrons of hprse 
that move like castles ? Let us make a rapid retreat to Ori* 
huela, and defend ourselves fiom behind its walls.” 

“ Father,” said the eldest son, “ it is too late to retreat; 
remain here with the reserve, while my brother and I,/ad¬ 
vance. Fear nothing; am not I your son, and would 1 not 
die to defend you ?” 

“ In.truth,” replied the veteran, “ I have my doanhts whe¬ 
ther you are my son. But if I x'emain here, and you shoxdd • 
aU be killed, where then would be my protection: .Corner'* 
added he, turning to the second ; “ 1 trust that thou 
art virtutdly my son; let us hapten to retreat before it is too 
late.” . i 

“ Father,” relied the youngest, , “ I have not a doubt that 
I am honestly an^^ thoroughly your son^ and as such 1 honour 
you; hut 1 owe duty Ukcwise to my mother; and wl^en 1 
sallied to the war, she gave me her blessing as long as I shoidd 
act with valour, but her curse sheuld 1 prove eraven and fiy 
the field./' Fear nothing, father; I will defend you-while 
living, and even, after you are dead. You diall never fidl of 
an honourable sepulture among y^Iar kindred.” 

“ A pestSlenc© on;ye both,” cried Theodomir, “ for a brace 
of nusgptt^ i^adiuenl What'care 1, think ye, where ye 
lay my body ^len, I am dead., One .day's existence in a 
hovel is worth' an a|^ of intennont in a marble sepulchre. ‘ 
Oome, , t)rie^ds,’! s^ld.he, tumiUg to his prmeij^ cava- 
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Men* ub leave hot-headed stripliifi^ aiid fliike hur 
vetceat^; if.iiro'tainpjran]f l(»^erf th^ enemy will be upon ub/’ 

'. Hpim t^is the eavaiiR^ and proud hidalgoes drew up Boom* 
&iUy, and tossed thdb> heads t ^^ 'WlaBet do yon see in us/’ sB^ 
theythat you^ihik we ^l^ow our iMoks to the wemy^ 
Forwajd! was the good old Gothic watdh^wnrd, and with 
•that Witt we live lUfd die!!’ ■ 

While time was lost in these disputes, the Mosdem army 
l^epfadvaneing, tmttl retreat was no l(»^r praOticiabie: The 
*bat^waa ta&nlteous axyl bloody.' Tneodenzur jfougfat like 
a lion, l^t it was all in vtiin; he saw his two Sons cut do^; 

' and die greater .part of their rash companions^ while his raw* 
mountain tr6bpafled in all (Erections. 

.Seeing there Was no longer any hope, he seised bridle 
hiYOurite page* who was near hjm, and who WUs about' 
spurring for the mountains. “ Part not h'om me*/’ said ho/ 
*^'but db thouat^least attend to my counsel, my son; and, of 
a truth, 1 believe thou art my son, for thou art the o^pring 
of one of my handmaids who was kind unto me.” 'And in¬ 
deed the youth marvellously resembled hhu. Turning then 
the teins of his own steed« and giving him the spur, he fled 
amain &om the field, followed l]y the page; nor did he stop 
until he atrived within the walls of Orihuela. 

Ordeiiag 'the gates to' be barred and bolted, he prepared to 
•reoeitie 4je enemy. There were but few mon in the city 
capable of beaiing onns^ most of the youth having fallen in 
the field. lie caused the^womcn, therefbte, to clothe them- 
splves in male attire, to put ou hats and helmets, to take long 
reeds in their hands instead of lances, and to cross their linir 
upon their chins in semblance of beards. iWith these troopxS 
Im lined the walls and^ towers# ^ . ■ 

• It^as about 4;he hour of twilight that Amlalasis ajipronobcd 
with his army, but he piusod when hc^ saw'the waDs so 
numerously garrisoned, hen Theodoidir' took a flag ^ 
tmee in his hand, and put a herald’s tabittd on the page, and 
they two milled forth to capitulate, and were graciously 
received by Abdalosis. ' \ • i 

I come,” said Theodomir, “ on the •behalf of tl^ com- ^ 
mander of this city, to treat for terms worthyAf year magna- * 
nimhy and of liis dignity. You perceive t^t the <dty* 
copalde of withstanding a long smge, bpt d^irous o{ 
sparing Ike iiym of his soldiers. Tromisedhat*t£e iimldiitanti 
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shall boat liborty to depart unmolested with their property,. 
and the city will be delivered up fe you to-morrow morning, 
without a blow; otherwise we are prepared to fight juntil not 
a man be lefU” r- 

Abdalaflis was well pleased to g#t so powerful a place upon 
such easy terms, but stipulated that the garrison should lay ^ 
down their arms. To this Theodomir really assented; with* 
the exception, however, of the governor and his retinue, 
which wash granted out of consideration for his dignity. The 
articles of capitulation were then drp^wn out; aftcl wh^f Ab- * 
dalasis had afiixed liis name and seal*, Theodomir took^he pen. 
fmd wrote his signature. “Behold in me,” said he, “the 
governor of die city!” * • 

Abdalasis was pleased with the hardihodd of the cc»n<- 
mander of the place in ^hus venturing personally into Ijis^. 
^wer, and* entertained the veteran with still gi’eateP honour* 
When Theodomir returned to the city, he made known the 
capitulation, and charged the inhabitants to pack up their 
cfiects during the night, and be ready to sally forth in the 
morning. 

At the dawn of day the gates were thrown open, and Ab- 
dalasis looked to see a gi'eat force issuing forth; but,r to his 
suiprisc, beheld merely Theoclorair and his page in' battered 
armour, follow'ed by a multitude of old men, wonten, and 
children. 

Abdalasis waited until tho whole *had come forth \ then,' 
turning to Theodomir, “ Where,” cjTcd he, “ are the soldiers 
whom I saw last evening, lining .the walls and towers?” , 

“Soldiers have I none,” replied the*veteran. “ As to my 
garrison, behold it before you. With these women did I man 
my wjiUs; and this, my pagej is my herald, guard, and 
retinue.” " ' & ^ 

Upon this the Bishop Oppas and Count Julian exclaimed 
that tho capitulation was a base fraoid, and ought not to be^ 
complied t*'ith; but*Abdala^is relislmd the stratagem of the. 
old soldier, tmd ordered that the stipulations of the treaty^ 
should be faithfully performed. >''2tay, so high on opinion did 
he conceive^of the subtle wisdom of this commander, that he 
piermitted him to. remain in authority over'the surrounding 
country, on hi)f> acknowledging allegiance and ei^aging to 
;gay tribute to t'ne cuBpb; and ail that part, of Spain, com¬ 
prising the beautifu} provinefcs of Mm‘cia tuid 'Valencia, was 
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long after known by the i^abic name of its defender and is 
still refolded in Arabian chronicles as “ The land of T^mir.” 

Having succeeded in subduing this rich and fruitful region, 
and haring gained great renown for hii^ generosity as welk as 
ABloin', Abdolasis returned with the chief part oT his army to 
*.*the city of Seville.* 


CHArXEK XI. 

* When Muza bfen Nojsier had sent Ins son Abdolasis^ to 
subdue CeviUc, he departed for Toledo, to call l^ric to account 

’ 4 p? his disobedience to his orders; for, amidst all his owrf 
successes, the prosperous career of that commander preyed 
upon his mind. * ’S^hat can content the jealous and ambitious 
^egrt? • As Muza passed through th^ land, towns ^und cities 
submittG(f to him without resistance; h§ was lost in wonder 

at the riches of the country* and the noble monuments of 

•• 

art with which it was adorned: when he beheld the hfidges,' 
constructed in ancient times by the Homans, they seemed to 
him the work, not of men, but of genii. Yet all these admi’- 
rabk objects only made him repine the more, that he had not 
had thoexclusive glory of invading and subduing the land: 
and exns;^eratcd him the mare against Taric, for having appa¬ 
rently d!W:ca\ oured to monopolise the conquest. 

* Tarif'heard of his, approach, and came forth to meet him at 
Talavera, accompanied lay many of the most distinguished 
companions of his vietorioi, luid with a train of‘horses and 
mules laded with spoils, u ith.w'hich ho Imstcd to propitiate 
the favour of his commander. Their meeting took place on 
the bamks of the rapid river Tietar^ which rise.% in the moun¬ 
tains of Placencia, an^ throw# itself into .the Tagus. Muza, 
in fqpner days,* while Taric had acted as ms subordinate and 
indefati^ble officer, had cherished and considered liim as a 
second self; but now tbat*hc bad started up to be a rival,Aie 
could not ccmceal his jealousy. Wlien tli%f veteran )iiamo into 
his presence, he regaided him for a momeut with a stem and 
indignant aspect. “Why Hast thou disobeyed my orders?” 
said he, “I commanded thee to await^ny arriv|,l with.re-^ 
inforcements, bftt thou hast rashly overran* tlw# country, 
endangi^ing the loss^ our ajanics and the of our cause. V 

• * Conde, p. 1. Cronica del moro ijRaais. •Cfcn. SepaQa pof 

Alonzo el Sablo, p. iii. cap. 1. . , 
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. b&Te ikoied/^ replied Taric^ " in, eudi inimner as I 
dic^ht would laest serve the cause of I^lam; and in so doing 
Iihoi%bt to Mfil the wislies of Mu 2 &./»^liatevei»i f^lmve 
done has bc^ as yovcr servant. Behold ^ycmr shoref os goiut 
mander-in-chi^, of the spoils i^hidh 1 have collected.’’ * So 
Saying, he produced an immense treasure in silver and gold, ^ 
and costly studs, and precious stones^ anff'spread’^*bdQre# 
Muza. ' '' 

. The anger of the Arab comimmdor was still more hindled 
»t the sight M this booty, for it proved how tspleddid b'ad hem 
the victories ot Tom; .but he resigned hm wrath for the 
present, and they proceeded together in moody sHenee to^ 
Toledo. When he entered this royal city, however, and* 
ascended to the ancient palace of the Gcflbic kings, and 
tofiected that all this had«been a seene of triumph to his rirgl,^ 
tie could no longer rc|pess his indignation. He den!andcd of 
Taric a strict account of all the riches he fiad gathered in 
Spain, even of the presents he had reserved for the caliph; 
and, above all, he made him yield up his favourite trophy, the 
tolismanic table of Solomon. When all this was done, he 
again upbraided him bitterly with his disobeditmee of orders, 
and with the rashness of his conduct. “ What blind confi¬ 
dence in fortime hast thou shown,’' said he, in ovdirumiing 
such a cotintry, and assailing such powerhil cities With thy 
scanty force! What madness, to venture everything upon a 
desperate chance, when thon knewest "I was coming with a 
force to make the victory seeme! AH thy success has been 
•owing to mere luck, not to judgment nor generalship.” , 
He then bestowed high praises upon, the other diieftains 
tor their services in the cause of Islmn; but they answered 
not a word, and tliei^ comitenantes were gloomy and discon* 
tented, for they fdlt the injustice done to their {avojuitc 
leader. As to Taric, though his eye burned like hre, he kept 
hiff passion within bounds- “ I hatfe done the best I could to 
serve God/^md the cAlipli,” said he, emphatically; “ my con¬ 
science acquits me, and I trust my sovereign will do the same.” 

“ Pcrliaps he may,” (replied ll^za bitterly; “ but, in the 
moantiinc, | cannot confide his interests to a desperado, who 
is heedlesf* of oMers and throws everything at haasaxd. Such 
a. {^mcml is wxwo^iy to be intrusted with the iate of 
jpmies.” ^ . , • . \ 

So sitying, he divested Taric of his command, and gave it 
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toMaguod tke anmcgado^ Hise' ^uiit Tafic bUU mfttitiincd 
an of stfflm coin{xosure. Hi« only words 'were, 
oaliph will do ikio justaoe'!*’ Mum was so transport^ witE 
passion at this laoomo defiance that lie ordered him to> be 
thrown into prison, and efen threatened his life; 

^ Upon this, Magued el Rumi, though ho had risen by the 
• disgrace of Taric^Uid the generosity to speak Out warmly in 
his favour. ‘‘Consider, said he, to Muza, “what may bo 
tbe codsequences-of this severity, Torio has hiany»friends in 
theaito'y; h& actions, top, have been si^iaX and iUustrjjcius, 
aiid en|itle him to the h^jhest honours and rewards, instead 
^of disgrace and imprisonment.’^ 

\ * The an^r of Muza, however, was not to bo appeased; and 
ho trusted to jifttify his measures by despatching missives to 
^ tlje caliph, complaming of the insi4>ordittatiou Taric, anj 
his xusn and headlong conduct. 'IJjLc result proved tLc 
wisdom of tlie caution given by Magued. In the course of a 
little while, Muza received a humiliating letter from tli% caliph, 
ordering him to restore Taric to the command of the soldiers 
“ whom he had so glmiously conductedand not to render 
usedess “ one of the best swords in Islam 

It is thus the^envious man brings humiliation and reproach 
upon hiiftsclf, in vndcavouiang to degrade a meritorious rival.' 
Whence tidings came of tlic justice rendered by the caliph 
to the merits of the veteran, tliere was general joy throughout 
tlie afciy; and Muza tead, in the smiling countc^nances of 
evciy one around him. a severe censure upon his conduct. 
Jle concealed, however, his deep humiliation, and affected to 
obey the orders of his sovereign with - great alacrity: he 
released Taric (rom piason, feasted him at his own table, and 
then publicly replaced him at the head, of« his troops. The 
arn^ reccived»its favourite veteran with*slu>uts of joy, and 
celebrated with rejoicings the reconciliation of the com-, 
madders; but the shouts ^ the soldiery were abhorronfes^t# 
the ears of Muza, * • 


. CnA]?TEB Xft.. . 

The dissensiiAs, which for a time had disdhactec) the pon- 
queriug^ aimy, being appeased, and the ^Vabian generals 
^ being apparently once moreVccopcilod, cc^mande))* 

• Conde, p. i* cap. IS. * 
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in-cliief^ proceeded to complete th^ enterprise by subjugattseg 
tbe nortbem parts of Spain. ITic same expeditious m^^e <5 
conquest that bad been sagaciously .adopted by Xanc was 
still?, pursued: ITie troops were lightly armed, and freed ^ 
from every superfluous incumbftindli. Each horseman, beside 
his arms, carried a small sack of provisions, a copper vessel^.' 
in w'hich to cook them, and a skin which Iferved him lor sur-*- 
coat and# for bed. The infantry carried nothing but then’ 
arms. To each regiment or squadron was allowed a limited ' 
nuipber of snmpter mules and attcijdantB j •bardS.y chougl^ to * 
carry their necessary baggage and supplies: nothjpig was 
peimitted that could needlessly diminish the number of fight-^, * 
ing men, delay their rapid movements, or»consume their pro¬ 
visions. Strict orders were again issued, * prohibiting, on 
pain of de^th, all plundci; excepting the camp of an enemy^or, 
cities given up to pillqge.^' * 

ITic armies now took their soveral lines of march. That 
under .'1 Vic departed towards the north-east; heating up 
the country towards the soiu’cc of the Tagus, traversing the 
chain of Iberian or Anugonian mountains, and pouring down 
into the plains and vallej's watered by the Ebro. 
wonderful to see, in so brief a space of time? such a vast and 
difficult countiy penetrated and .subdued;' and the^'invading 
army, like an inundating flood, pouring its streamS'^nto the 
most remote recesses. ' «• * • 

While 'JVic was thus sweeping th6 country to the Siortli- 
east, Muza departed in an opposite ..direction; yet purposing 
to meet him, and to join their forces in the nortlf. Bending 
his course wcstwardly, he made a eirotiit behind the moun¬ 
tains, and then, advancing into the open country, displayed 
his banncis before, Salamancai’ wdiicli, surrendered without 
resistance. From Whence ho continued on tow'ards Astorga, 
receiving the terrified submission of the land; then turning 
.the valley of the Douro, he ascended the course of that 
famous rkt cr towards the east: ci*ossed the Sienn dc Mon> 
cayo, iind, arriving on the banks of the lilbro, marched down 
idong its stream, until fee appros^ied the strong city of Sara- 
^gossa, the 9 itadel of fill that part of Spain. In this place had 
taken rctngc n&ny of the most valiant of the'Gothic warriors; 
the remnants o^irmies, and fugitives from eonquercjl cities. 

Tt was ope of'jiic last rallying points of the landi When 

*• * Condo, p. i, cap. 15. 
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miusa urri^fu, Taric hadVjjready been for some time* before 
the place, laying close siege: the inhabitants were pressed 
by family, and ^d- sutFered great losses in repeated combats; 
but there was a spirit and obstimicy in* their resistance sur¬ 
passing anything that hliW yet been wtnessed by the 
^invaders. 

• Mujsft now toolrtommand of the siege, and ordered a gene¬ 
ral assault upon the walls. The Miislems planted th(jiv scaling 
. ladder^ and mounted with theii* accustomed intrepidity, but 
w<?«e" \^goroifsly wjsisted.^ nor could all their efforts obtain 
them arfooting upon the battlements. Whilc'^hey were thus 
^assailing the walls, Count Julian ordered a heap of combus* 
tifeles to he* placed against one of the gates, and set on fire. 
The inhabifitnts*attempted in vain from the barbican to cx- 
tingiiiah the flames. They* burnt gjp fiercely, that in a little 
while th(?gate fell from the hinges, ^^‘ount Julian gallojmff 
into the city mounted upon a powerful charger, himself and 
his steed all covered with mail. lie was followed by three 
hundi-cd of his jwrtisans, and suj>ported by Magued, the rene¬ 
gade, witli a troop of horse. 

IJlie inhabitants disputed every street and public square; 
they made bai’ficrs of dead bodies, fighting behind these 
ramparts* of their slaiightwed countrymen, Kvery window 
and rdt'.”- was filled with combatants; the very women and 
childrcft Joined in the desperate light, throwing down stone.s 
and missiles of all ktnds, and scalding water upon the 
enemy. • 

, 'J’ho battle raged until the hour of vespers, when the prin- 
oipid inhabitants held»a parlt'v, and capitulatc‘d for a surren¬ 
der. Muza ha^ been incensed at their obstinate resistance, 
wliich had cost the lives of many of hk spidiers ; he knew 
alsoiliat in the city w'Orc colh'cted the rifflics of many of the 
toAvns of eastern Spain, lie demanded, therefore, bciside the 
usual terms, a heavy sum •to be paid down by the citizfiSvaM* 
cafiled the contribution of blood; as b;f this they|^edeeme,d 
themselves fromthcedge of the sword. The people were obliged 
to comply. They collected fiil the jeuicds of their richest fami¬ 
lies, and all the ornaments of their templb.s, and l^id them at 
the feet of Muza; and placed in his ])ower* many of their* 
noblest^ j'ouths as hostages. A strong •garrison was tlimi 
.appointed; and thus the fierce c4y of Sarago|5l(j wa^ subduc^jl 
to the yoke of the conqueror. ‘ 
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Thq Arab generals pursued tl^„ir conquests even to the 
foot of the Pyrenees: Taric then descended along the 
course of the Ebro, and continued along the Meditefrancan 
cckast; subduing the famous city of Y^encia, with its rich 
and beautiful domains, and? caoiying the success of his * 
arms even to Denia. 

Muza undertook with his host a wideio«angc of oonquestyV. 
•He overcame the cities of Barcelona, Gerona, and others that 
lay on tfce skirts of tlie eastern mountains: then crossing into * 
the land of the Franks, he captured the cityof»Narbonne: in ’ 
a temple of which he found seven equestrian images of silver, 

• which he brought off as trophies of his victory.* Efcturnin^* 
into Spain, he scoured its northern regions along Gallicia ana 
the Asturias; passed ti’iumphantly fiirougk Lusitania, and 
arrived once more in Andalusia, covered with laurels, and 
enriched With immense spoils. 

Thus w'tts comple'tcd the Bu>)jiigation of unhappy Spain. 
All its cities and fortresses, and strong-holds, were in the 
hands of the Saracens, excepting some of the wild mountain 
tracts that bordered the Atlantic, and extended towards the 
north. Here, then, the story of the conquest might conclude, 
but lliat tlic indefatigable chronicler, Fray Antonio Agapida, 
goes on to record the fate of thosp pci sons who wens most re¬ 
nowned in the enterprise. We shall follow his .ateps, and 
avail ourselves of liis infonnation, laboiiously collected from 
various soui ces ; and, tivdy^, the stoiy of each of the actors in 
this gi'cat historical drama hears with it its striking moral, and 
is full of adnionitioii and in-sti'uction. 


CHAPTKR XIII. 

The heart of .Muza hen Xozaer w as now lifted up, for he 
considered his glory com])lete. He held a s«\-ay that .might 
have gi’atificd the ambition of the proudest sovereign, fob all 
-«’‘:stcrn Africa and the newly abquired pcaiinsula of Spain 
were obi^ lient to Ids rule; and he was renowmed tlirougliout 
all the lands of Islam as liie great conqueror of the w'cst. 
But sudden humiliation awaited liim in the very moment of 
his Idghcst^ triumph: 

Xotwi^nstaiiding the outward reconciliation of Muza and 
Taric, n deep rud implacable hostility continued to exist be¬ 
tween them; ^And etich had^busy partisans who distracted the 

Conde, p. i. cap. 1 
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.irnyo^ liy their feuit-s. Lc^'rs wore incessantly despntMA, 
Dfuiiasens l)y either party, exalting the merits of their »>wrt 
loiuler stinJ docrj'iiig.his ri^'al. 'raric was represented as rash, 

' arhitrarv, and jwodigal, and as injuring «the discipline of Ac 

* arin^v by • sometimes trealtig it with extreme rigour, and at 
other times giving way to lieeutiousiiess and profusion. Miixa 

.‘.^’as lauded* SIS prudCtit, sa«^eious. dignified, sind sj stemsitie iu 
his dt'silings. Tlio friends of Tsiric, on the otiu'r hanil. repre-* 

* sesitcd Idm art brave, gencj-ous, sind high-iniiided ; smspulous 
•in r<is^r\mig tef his «ovt‘rei.^n his idghtful slniro of the spoils, 

but dist)iibuting the rest hountobiisly among his soldihrs. and 
•thus itic^easiug their alacrity in the servieo. “Muzii, on the* 
rontrary,” said theji, ‘'is grasping and insatiable; he levies 
intOic'rable contrrliutions, and eolh'cts immense treasure, but 
it all into his own eofiers.’’ 

^9 IP 

'liie caliph was at h'ligth Avi-aried out Jiy these complaints, 
and h'ait'd that tfie safety of the cfinse might be endaugf'rcil 
by tlu' disst'nsions of the rival generals. He sent I'^ttm-s, 
therefore, ordering them to leave suitable* persons in elsargi* 
of their several coniinauds, and ajipi'ar. fortliwith, before him 


at D^imaseiis 


Stieii >'as the gi'eeting from his soveieign that awaited 
Muxa on his return frorri thtv compiest of northern Spain. Jt 
was a txfii'vons blow to a man of his ])ride and ambition : but 


iie pn]): 4 *eU instantly to obey. He returned to Cordova, 
coilectiiTg by the way al> iJie treasures he liad dcpo.sit('d in 
various jilaces. At tliat eij^y ho called a meeting of his prin- 
cinal officers, and of the leaders of the faction of atioslate 
Christians,, and made tlK?malldo homage to his son Abdulasis, 


as emir or govenior of Spain. He gave this favourite* son 
much sage advice for the rcguktioii of his conduct, and h'ft 
with Jjim his uephew*Ayub. a man greatly honoured by the 
Moslf'ms for his wisdom and discretion; exhorting Abdlilasis 
to consult him on all occasions, and consider him as his bosani''’' 


counsellor. Ho made a parting odffress to*his adher^itH, full 
of cheerful confidence: as.suring them tliat he would soon re- 
tura, loadeil with new favours* and honeui'S by hL^ mn er<‘igTi, 
and enabled to reward them all for their illithful sei^'ices. 

When Muza saUied forth from Cordova to rejlhir toHam^iP- 
CU8, his eavalgnda app(*ared like the sumpturjns pageant of- 
some Oriental potentate ; for he hjjd miiatfroas ^ards and at-* 
tendants .splendidly armed and afraved, fogethcr with four 

2 { 
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hundird liostai'os, who wore j^ouf^ldiul caTaliers of the noblest 
families of the Goths, and a fjreai number of captives of both 
sexes, chosen for their beauty, and intended as pi^^sf'nts for 
tlrj oaliph. • Then there was a vast train of beasts of burden, 
laden with the plunder of Spaine, for he took with him all 
the wealth he had collect'd in his conquests, and all the share 
that had been set apart for his sovereif^ii. oWith this displaj’^ ot'. 
trophiesjmd s])oils, showing the magnificence of the hind he 
had e»inq'iered, he looked forward with confidence to silence * 
the cal amnies of his foes. r, « 

jVs lie traversed the valley of the Guadalquivir, he often 
tume<l and looked back wistfully upon Cordova; and, at the 
distance of a league, when about to lose sight of if, bo cheeked 
his steed upon the summit of a hill, and gazed for a longtime 
^ upon its jialaees and toj\*ers. O CJordova!” exclaimed he» 

great and glorious^ art thou among* cities, and almndaht in 
all delights. With grief and soitow do F part ft-om thee; 
for siqc I am it would give me length of days to abide'within 
tliy pleasant walls !’" A\'lien he had utti'rcd these words, say 
the Arabian cUrouieles, lu' resumed bis wayfun'iig; but bis 
eyes were bent upon the ground, Juid frequent sighs besj)okc 
the h('aviness of liis heart. 

Embarking at (Judiz, ho passed over to Africa irith all his 
people and etfects, to r('gulato his government in that'^^oiiutry. 
lie divided the command between his sons Abdf'lola and 
Meriian, leaving the fornu'r in Tangier, and the latter in 
Cairvaik. 'I’hus liaving secured, as he thouglit, the poiver 
and prosperity of his fiimily, by placing all his sons as his 
lieutenants in the coimtiy he had conquered, he departed for 
Syria, bearing with him the sumptuous spoils of the west. 

While Muza,was thus disposing of his commands, and 
moving cumbrouslV under the weight of wealth, the %^teraii 
Taric wa.s more speedy and alert in obeying the summons of 
caliph. He knew the importance, where comphiints. 
w'erc to^,be heard, of being first in presence of tlie judge; 
beside he was ever ready to march at a moment’s warning, 
and had nothing to impede him,m his movements. The spoils 
he had imjdc in his conquests had either been shared among 
his soldiers, Ox* yielded up to Muza, or squandered away with 
open-handed p^ofurion. He apjiearcd in Syria with a’small 
train of war-,Tom followers, and had no other trophies to 
show thin his oattcred ai'nibur, and a body seamed with scars. 
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He» was received, howc\\*, with rapture by tlic miiltitude, 
who crowded to behold oiic*of those conquerors of the west, 
whoso Vgnderful aehicvemoiits were the theme of every tongue. 
'I’hcy were charmed with his ^aunt aiictnifirtial.air, his hs,rd 
sunbuiTit feniiireR, and liis*«calAied eye. All hiiiU” cried ttiey, 
“ to the sword of Islam, the terror of the unbelievers! 13o- 

..Jiold tltfe true mod^‘4 of a w'arrior, who despises gain, and seeks 
for nought but gloiy.'’ * , • 

Tari^ was graciously received by the caliph, who Risked tid- 
' ings *of’"his ketones. He gave a soldier-like account of his 
actions# frank and full, •ndthout any feigned* modesty, ’yet 
*,withoulf vain-glory.' “ Commander of the faitliful," said licf 
“ I bring thee no #ilver, nor gold, nor jireeious stones, nor 
captives; for what spoils I fUd not share with my soldims, I 
I Muza as my commander. How I have conducttHl 

myself, the honmnuble warri(u*s of tli^-' host wilf tell thed f 
nay, let our eiicifiies, the Christians, be asked if I have t'ver 
shown myself cowardly, or cruel, or rapacious.” 

What kind of people are these Christians?” demanded 
the cali])h. 

“ J'he Spaniards,” rejilied Taric, “ arc lions in their castles, 
eagli'S iu their saddles, but mere w’^oinen when on loot. WJicn 
van([uisli(§d, tlicy escape lilic goats to the mountains, for tlicy 
need nlf^ see the gi’ound they tread on.” 

• “■ An^tell me of the Moors of Bai'bary.” 

« Thby are like Arabs in the hercencss and dexterity of 
their attacks, and in their knowledge of the stratagems of 
lyar; they Tcsemhlc them, tpo, in featurts in furtitude, and 
hospitality; but they,are the moat peifidious people upon 
earth, and never regard promise or plighted faitli.” 

“ And the people of Afranc^ wdiat sayest thou of them r ” 
ai*e infinite m nmnber, rapid inHhc onset, fierce in 
battle, but confused and headlong in flight.” 

“ And how’ fared it with thee among these pcojilc ? pid« 
they sometimes vanquish thee ? ” • • ^ 

“Never, by Allah!” cried Taric with honest w’armth, 
“never did a baimcr of mine fly field. Though the 
enemy were tw'o to one, my Moslems* never shunned the 
c<>mhal I ” * • * ' 

The caliph was well pleased with the martial bluutnes? qf 
tlie veteran, and showed hifii great hqpour',^nd Avherever 
i’aric appeared he was the idol of llic populacfi. ' 

2 i 2* 
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CIIAPTJ^Il ^XIV. 

SiioTtTEY after the aiTival of Taric cl Tuerto at Paniascus 
tlic oalipli fell dang'^rously ill, insomuch that his life was ^ 
flespairetl of. Durinj^ his illifessv'tidings were brought that 
Muza ben Nozicr had entered S3a-ia with a vast cavalcade, 
bearing all tlie riches and trophies gained-h* the western con- 
ijuests. Now .Suleiman ben AlMlehnelcc, brothci* to the , 
caliph, was succej^^sor to the throne; and he saw tjiat his 
brother had not long to live, and wished to grace fhe'epm- ' 
ineiiecmojit of liis reign by this triumphant display, of tlie 
*.3])oils of Christendom : he sent messengers, therefore, fo jMuza,,* 
saying, “ The caliph is ill, and cannot receive thee at present; 

I ]nay thee tari7 on the road until his recovery.” Muza, 
however, paid no attention to the-messages of Suleiman, but , 
Vj\ther hastened his inarch to arrive before the detfrh of the 
caliph. And Suleiman treasured up his conduct in his heart. 

Muza entered the city in a kind of triumph, "with a long 
train of horses, and mules, and camels laden with treasure, and 
with the four hundred sons of Cotliic nobles as hostiigcs, each 
dectorated Avith a diadem and a girdle of gohl; and wdth one 
liimdrcd Christian damstds, whose beauty dazzled all beholders. 
As he passed tlirough the streets, he ordered purses of gold to 
be thrown among the populace, who rent the air wit^ accla¬ 
mations. “ Behold,” cried they, ‘‘the veritable cohnueror of« 
the unbelievers ! Behold the true model of a conqueror, who 
brings home w'calth to his country! ” And they heaped bene¬ 
dictions on the head of Muza. , 

The caliph Walld Almanzor rose from his couch of illness 
to receive the emir; who, when he repaired to the palace, 
filed one of its greid coiurts with treasures of all kinds: the 
halls, too, were thixinged with the youthful liosfciges, m.'^gnif- 
centljr attired,' and with Christian damsels, Ipvely as the 
' bonrics of Paradise. When the otdiph demanded an aceomit 
of the conquest of Spain,'he gave it with, great eloquence; 
but, in describing the various victories, he made no mention 
of the name of Taric^ but spoke as if everything had been 
effected by hiniself.*^ He tlieii presented the spoils of the 
'Clirlstiansi as if they had been all taken by liis own hands ; 
Qnd w'hen he delive?jcd to the caliph the miraculous table of 
^lomon, he (l»l 4 ‘lt wdth auipatidn on the virtues of fKat ines- 
titnable tidismah. <• * 
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TTpon this Taric, who present, could no longer l!?)ld his 
peace. • “ Commander of the faithful! ” said he, “ examine 
this predloiis table,* if any pai‘t he wautiiig,’* ^ The cali2)h 
I cxjiminod the table, wliich,2vas^compo8Cfl of a Bmp;le einenud, 
and he found that one foot was supplied by a foot of gold. 
••The cajjph turnecL^o IMu/a and said, “ Wlierc is the other foot 
"T)f the table?’’ hiuza answered, “ I know not; one ^ot was 
' wanting when it came into my hands.” Upon tWs, Taric 
» drcw,fr’eni bcpeatlj his robe a foot of emerald of IflvC work- 
inaiftlilp to the others, an^fitting ('xactly to the table. “ Ke- 
, hold, ()y.lomniauder of the faithful!” cried he, “a proof of 
•tho real lindcr of the table ; and so is it with the greater part 
of the .sp(uLs exhibifed by iMuza as trophies of liis achieve¬ 
ments. It was *I who gained them, and who captured tho 
“ eitits in \)ihich they were found. I# you want prowf, deinaiul* 
of these Christian, cavaliers hero present^ most of wlioni I cap¬ 
tured ; demand of those Moslem warriors who aided me in 
my battles,” • 

IMuza was. confounded for a moment, but attem])tcd to vin¬ 
dicate himself. “ I spake,” said he, “ as the chief of your 
armfes, under ■whose orders and bamicrs tlii.s comiucst was 
jiciiicved.. The actions of the soldier arc the actions of the 
ccminia^'dcr. In a great victory, it is not sujiposed that the 
^ehicf.of the army takes all the captives, or kills all the slain, 
or gatliA's all the boot^, though all are enumerated in the 
rc'cords of his triumph.” The calipli, howiiver, was wroth, 
and heeded not his iNord?!. “You have vaunted vour own 
(Eeserts,” said he, “and have'forgotten the •deK.'rts of others; 
nay, you * Iiavc sought to debase an9lher who has loyally 
served his sovereign : the reward of j pur envy and covetous- 
Jtess be upon yourheivl!” saying, hf’bestowcil a great 
( 7 f the spoils upon Taric and the other chiefs^ but gave 
uotliing to Muza; and tbe^veteran rctnvd amidst the sneers^ 
and murmurs of those present. ^ , 

fu a few days the C’aliph 'VYalid dlc/l, and was Succeeded 
by his brother Suleiman. The new sovereign eberhlicd deep 
lescntincut against Muza fot* haviuj^ jji-esented lumself at 
court coTilraiy to^his command, and he liatenet] reidlly to thev 
calmnnic's of his enemies; for Muza had been too fllustrious 
in his d<icd.s notlo have inany«oneink*s., Jftln»>w took couiage 
^^'hou they found he was out <if iavoifi^ an!il%the\» be^aped 
tlandens on his head ; charging him with cmbczzlmj^ much of 
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the sl)dr(' of the booty belonging +6 tlie sovereign. The new 
caliph lent a willing car to the accusation, and commanded 
him to l ender up idl that ho had pillaged from SpaTn. The 
loss of liis nchcH might havt^ be^ifii borne with fortitude by 
Muza, but the stigma ujion his fame filled his heart with bit¬ 
terness. “I have been a faithful servant to the throne from* 
my y'ouli*, upwards,’’ said ho, “ and now am I degraded in my’ 
did age. ‘1 care imt for "wealtli, I cure not for life, but let me 
not be (l(?prived of that honour wdiich God has bestowed 
upon me!” . .. ■" 

The ealipli was still more exasperated at his repini^ig, and 
stiipped him of his commands; confiscated liis clfeets; fined 
him tAvo hundred thoiismid pesants of gold, and orflered that 
he should bo scourged and exposed to the noontide sun, and 
iifl.er\A'.'U'd.s throAvn into jirisoii.* ' The populace, als^), reviled 
and scolled at liim in his misc'iT ; and as they beheld him led 
forth to the' public gaze, and faiiitiug in tlie sun, they pointed 
at liiin^Avith derision, and ('X(;laimed—“ IJeliold the envious 
man ami the imjioslor: this is he who pretended Jto have con¬ 
quered tlie land of the iinbclicAd-s !’’ 


CIIArTEll-XV. 

WinLE th(‘se cA’cnts avito happening in SjTia, the youthful 
Abdalasis, the sou of Muza, rt.inained as emir or goV6?nor of’ 
Spain, lie was of a generous and lieiiignant disposition, but 
he Avas open and Confiding, and easily led aAA'ay by the opi¬ 
nions of those he loved. Portmlately his fatlier had left AA'ith 
liim, as a bosom eouusidlor, tlie discreel Ayiib, the liephew of 
Muza: aided by his advdee, lie, for some time, administered 
the public afiuirs‘pi^uleiitly and “jin’osjierously. 

Not long after the departure of his father, ho rcceii'c^l a 
letter from him, AA iitteu aa IiiIo on his journey to Syria ; it was 
lf6 tUv" folloAviiig purport® 

*• 13elo\fl'd son; lionoiir of thy lineage ; Allah guard tllce 
from all liarin and peril I Listen to ilie AA ords of thy father. 
Avoid all treaeheiy, th(Mgh it slfbuld promise great advantage, 
and trust mt in him aa'Iio counsels it, eA*en iliough he should 
be a-brotl?er. JLlie company of traitors put fiu* from thcc, for 
h'OAv ctinst thou he Certain that Jie Avho has proved*falsc to 
others Avi]l pit^e trub to thr^e r IlcAvarc, O my son, of the* 

^ * Condo, part i. cap 17. 
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sedilctions of love. It is aji idle passion, M'hich cnfecliik'S the 
heart and blinds the judgment; it renders the mighty weak, 
and maKw slaves of* princes. If thou shouldst discover any 
» foible of a vicious kind vSpringing up in "thy nature, plueh; it 
forth,* Avhatevcr pang it co&H tlfee. Evciy error; while new, 
.jnay easily be weeded out, but if suffered to take root it 
'•floiu'i^s ttnd bejil'f? seed, ^aud produces fruit a huncl^d-fold. 

, FoIl(j|W' these counsels, O son of iny attections, and fjnou shali 
, live sycure.” • • 

j^Klalasis ihedithted uj^pn this letter, for some pai*t of it 
seemed*to contain a mystery which he could not comiireheud. 
%IIv'calked to him his cousin and counsellor, the discreet Ayiibf 
“ What nicans my father,” said he, “ in cautioning nu' against 
treachery and treasgn ? Does he think my nature so base that 
► it wuld descend to such means ? ” , 

A)uh ivad the letter attentively. “Thy father,” said hfc,* 

“ w'ould put thee on thy guard against the traitors Julian and 
Oppas, and those of them party who surround thee. ^Wliat 
love canst tj^ou expect from men w^ho have been unnatural to 
tbeir kindred, and wdiat loyalty from wretches who have 
betmyed thedr country ? ” 

AbdaJ.asis was satislic'd wdth the interpretation, .and In* acted 
accordingly. Jib Jiad long loathed all communion with 
tlle^e men; for there is ‘nothing which the open, ingenuous 

• natu'ie^S*j inucli abhors as duidieity and treason. 1‘oliiy, too, 
no^ longer required thc^r agency; they had rcnd<‘r(‘d their 
infamous service, and had no longer a country to betray ; but 
they might turn and betray their employers. Abtlalasis, 
therefore; removed lh«m to a distance from his court, and 
placed them in,situations where they could do no harm, and 
he warned his coraniiindcrs from being in apywdse influenced 
by tfrur connsMs, or aided by tbeir anus, 

lie now confided entirely in his Arabian troops, and in the 
Moorish squadrons from Afi’ica, and witli their aid l ie -C om.» 
plbted the conquest of Lusitania fo the Ultimate parts of the 
Algarbo, or west, even to tlic shores of the great Ocean sea.* 
From hence he sent his generals to o¥emin all ^loso vast and 
rugged sierras, which rise like rampifrts along the ocean * 

• 

* Algarbc, or Algarbia, in Arabic signifies the -west, as Axaikia is 
the castjfc Algafia the north, andtAquibla the south. This will gcn'e*to 

• explain some of the geographical naigiCM on tile pcnulsula which are^of 

Arabian origin. • ' ' 
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Iwrdcn of the peninsula, and they carried' the standard of 
Islam in triumph oven to the liiouiitains of Biscay, co^ecting 
all manner of precious s})oil. 

* It is not* enough; O Abdala.sis,” said Ayub, “ tliat wc 
conquer ondTulc this country ttitlf the sword; if wc wish our 
dominion to be secure, wc must cultivate the arts of peace, . 
and stut’v to secure the confidence, and profnbte the Sveharc, of ' 
the peoplp ux' have conquered.’' Abdalasis relished counsel • 
wliicli accorded m well with his own beneficent nature. He , 
endeavoured, tlierefore, to allay the feiineilt ana confusion of 
the' eompiest; forbade, under rigorous punishment, alb wanton 
f.poil or oppression, and protected the native inhubitauts in 
the enjoj raent and cultivation of their lands, anti the pursuit 
of all useful occupations. By the advice ^ of Ayub also, he 
encouraged great number? of industrious Moors and Arabsi to 
^'Migrate from Africa,, and gave them houses and lands ; thus 
introducing a peaceful Mabomt'tan population into the con¬ 
quered provinces. 

The good effect of the counsels of Ayub were sewn apparent. 
Instead of a sudden but transient influx of wealth, miidc by 
the ruiu of the laud, w’^hich left the coiintiy desolate, a reg Aar 
and permanent revenue sprang up, produced by reviring 
prosperity, and gathered witliout 'V'iolenee. Abdalasis ordered 
it to be faithfully collected, and deposited in coffers by public 
officers appointed in each province for the purjiose, upd the 
u'holc was sent by ten deputies to Damascus, to be laid at the 
feet of tlic caliph ; not as the spoils of a vanquished country, 
but as the pcaccfid trophies of a wisely administci'ed govem- 
zneiit. 

The coiuuion herd of wailiko adveiitiircrs, the mere men of 
the sword, who t;ad thronged to Spain for tho pur}jose of 
ravage and rapine. \t'ere disappointed at being thus cheolfwl 
in iheii* career, and at seeing the reign of terror and violence 
shuwing to a close. “ What maimer of leader is this,” said 
they, who forbids tis to make spoil of tlie enemies of Islam, 
and to enjoy the land we have wrested from the unbelievers ? ” 
The partisanspf Julian a’so whispered their calumnies. “ Be¬ 
hold,” said they, “ with what kindness he treats the enemies 
of your fai^K: all the Christians who have borne arms again.<.t 
you, and withstood your entrance into the land, are la,Toiired 
and protected; Anut it .is enough for a Christian to have bo- . 
ii'iended tUc Cimse of't;he 3Ios\ems to be singled out by Abda- 
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JaBis for persecution, and Jo be driven with scorn fjiom bis 
presence.” 

Thcscwiisiimations fermented tbe discontent of the turbulent 
and rapacious among^c Moslems, but ail tno friends of peace, 
andbrder,and good goverikudht, applauded Iho moderation of 
the youthful emir. 


CILUTEll XVI. 

Audalasi% had fixed Ijis soijt of government at Se^dlle, as 
permitting easy and freijueat communications with the coast 
^ of*\.ffiCa. ^ His pahicc was of noble architecturc,withdelightft!l 
giirdens cxtending*to the banks of the Guadalquivir. In a 
part of this palTicc,ieside<l many of the most beautiful Cliris- 
tirtfi fomales, who were detained as giptivcs, or rather hostages, 
to ensure the tranquillity of the couutrj . Those who werc’oY 
noble rank were entertained in luxury and uiagnifieenee; 
sl.avcs were appointed to attend upon them, and tli^y M'ore 
arrayed in the richest apparel, and decorated witli the most 
prt'cious jewels. Those of. tender ago were taught all graceful 
aajumplishments; and even where tasks were imposed, they 
W'ere of the most elqginit and agreeable kind. They embroi¬ 
dered, iSiey sang, they danced, and passed tbeir time in 
plea‘«i?lg reveh’y. Many wei’e lulled by this easy and volup- 
* tuous^iicastence; the scenes of horror through wlhtjli they 
laid passed were graddhlly effaced from their n>inds, and a 
desire was often awaJeenfd of rendering themselves pleasing 
in the cyeS of their eonqucroi’s. 

After his return froBi his campaign in Lusitania, and during 
the iniervaLs of public duty, Abdalasia solaced himself in the 
rei)o.sc of this pulacg, and 1*1 the soedeW qf these Christian 
cafitK'cs. He'remai’kcd one among them who ever sat apart, 
and neither joined in the labours nor spiirts of her companions, 
She. was lofty in her dcanounour, and the others alwajj^s^paicV 
h<?r reverence; yet soitow iiad ^?en a .‘ilbftness to l^r charms, 
and rendered her beauty touching to the heart. Abdala.sin 
found her one day in the gasden witl^ her companions : they 
had adorned their heads with flowers, ilnd were singing tlie • 
songs of their country; but she sat by herselftenavept. Thb 
youthfid emir was moved by her tears, •and accosted her in 
, gentle Mcents. “ O, fairest of jromen*” safd,he, whv dost 
thou weep, and W'hy is thy heart troubled.'^ \ Alas.^”- re- 
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plied sl*e, “ have I not cause to weep, sceinp; how sad is nay 
condition, and liow great the heigh! from which I have fallen ? 
In inc you behold the wretched Exilona, but lately the wife 
of ilodcrick, B,nd !h(r (^,uccn of Spmn, now a captive and a 
slave!” And, having said tlic^e »,Vords, she cast her eyes 
upon tV, earth, and her tears began to flow afresh. 

The ^nerous feelijigs of A])dalasis we!t- aroused Tx.- the 
sight of iVauty and royalty in tears, lie gave orders that 
Exilona should be tailortained in a style befitting her former 
rank ; he aj)pointed a train of femal^ attendlints lo wait lijion 
her, and a guard of honour to ]jrote<A her from all intiiusion. 
All tb() time that ho could spare from public eomrerf.s \vaM 
passed in her society; and ho even neglecti‘d his divan, and 
Buftered his couiiselloi'S to attend in vain, while he lingi'rcd in 
the apartnu'nL.s and gardeps of the palace, listening to t^e 
voice of Exilona. , *" 

The discreet Ayub saw' the danger into* wliieli he was 
fallinu:.. ‘‘ Oh Abdalasis ! ’ said he, “remember the words of 
thy father. ‘Bowan', my son,' said he, ‘ of tlie seiluctions of 
love. It renders the mighty weak, and makc'S sla\es of 
princes !' ” A blush kindled on the cheek of Abdalasis, ^ 3 ;d 
he was silent for a moment. “ Why,^ . said he, at Jeiigth, 
“ do you seek to charge me with such weakness r it is one 
thing ho infatuated by the charms of a w'oman, and another 
to be touched by her misfortunes. It is the dutv«j-of my 
station to console a prinees.s who hu!^ been reduced to the 
low'Cst humiliation by tlu' triumphs at' opr arms. In doing so 
I do but listi'u to the dictates of true maguaiiimitv."' 

Ayub wui silent, but his broiv was clouded; aiid for once 
Abdnlasi.s ]>arted in discont(‘ut from his counsellor. In pro¬ 
portion as lie w'os .dissatisfied witli others or with liimself, he 
sought the society of^ Exilona; for there w'as a'cliarm in, her 
conv(‘rsation that hmiislicd every care, lie daily became 
tnora ‘vxl more enamoured; mid Esilona gradually ceased to 
W'oep, and^iegari to 'listen Vith secret pleasure to the w'ords 
of her Arab lover. A^'’hen, how'cver, he .sought to urge his 
passion, she rpcoUected the light ccslimation in which her sex 
W'as held by^thc folloi^crs of Mahomet, and assumed a coun- 
tenanci' greve a^*d severe. 

“ Eortune," said she, “ has cast me at thy feet; behold I 
agi tliy cimtive^and thy spoij. Xlut though my person is in 
tby pow'(‘r, mV’soul is unsubdued; and know that, should I 
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lack force to defend my honour, I have resolution to Wfjph out 
all stajn upon it with niy*l)lood. I trust, however, iu thy 
courtesy «is a cavalier to respect me in reverses, remem¬ 
bering^ what I have been : and that, though tlie crown 
been* wrested from my brow, the royal blood still warms 
within my veins.”* . 

■ • TlJWofty spirif bf Exilona, and her proud.repuls*^served 
but to^ increase the passion of Abdalasis. He bes(|tight lies 
to unfto her destiny with his, and share his state lyid power, 
promisiiig thift sh^ should^havo no rival nor co-partner in his 
hcaiT. '• Whatever scruples the captive queen ifilght originally 
i hqf 0 fi^t to a miion with one of the coiupiorors of Inn- lordi 
and ail enemy of ker adojitcd fiiith, they wcic easily A'an- 
quislu'd ; and she became the bride of Abdalasis. lie would 
foilj hiwe persuaded licr to return t^ the faith of her tiithers ; 
but thon_!|li of Moorish origin, and brought up in tfte doctrines 
of Islam, she was too thorough a convert to Cliristianity to 
consent, and looked back with disgust •upon a religion that 
admitted a plurality of wives. * 

When the sage Ayuh heard of the resolution of Abdidasis 
to^^jouse I^Ixilona he was in despair. “ Alas, my cousin ! ” 
said he•“ what infatjjj^ition possesses thee? Hast thou then 
entiroU Vorgottert the letter of thy father ? Hc\vare, my 
son,” .’3!iid* he, ‘ of love : it is an idle passion, which enfeebles 
* the heir»L and blinds the judgment.’” Hut Abdalasis inier- 
rupteif him wdth impatfence. “ My father,” said lie, “ »])akc 
but of the blandishmentsfc of w^anton love ; Jigainst tliese I am 
secured b}'* my vii*tiiou,s p;issk)Ti for Kxiloua.” 

Ayub would fain have impressed upon him the dangers he 
ran of awaki'qing suspicion iu the caliph, and discontent 
among the Moslems, .by iviidding tlie queen of the conquered 
Kodoa-iek, .nndbne who was an enemy tc^ the religion of Ma¬ 
homet ; but the youthful lover onlj’ listened to his passion. 
Tlicir nuptials were celebrated at Seville with grejit nompl 
arid rejoicings, and he gave his bfl'de th<f name of Omuiirsam; 
that is to say, she of the precious jewels ;f but sUc*continued 
to be known among the Christians by* the name of Exilona. 


* Faxardo, Coroa.*!, Gothica, tome i. part 4D2. Joan. Mar. da Ecb. 
nisp, lik vi. cap. 27. • * 

f Oonde, part i cap. If. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Possession, instead of cooling the passion of Ahclalasis, 
added to its force; lie became blindly enamoured of his 
beautiful bride, and consulted*hef'will in all things; hay, 
havingJost all relish for the advice of the discreet Ayub, he, 
was ev^ guided by the counsels of his wife^in thc'affciirs of* 
govenira^it. Exilona,' unfortunately, had once been* a qu^en, 
and she ccadd not ffoinembcr her regal glories without fc*gTCt. 
She saw that Abdnlasis had great pywer in the hind ; gi'eater 
even than had been possessed by thb Gothic kings; Iwt she 
oonsidered it as wanting in true splendour until his' broVs 
should bo eiieircled with the outward baclg« of royalty. One 
day, when they were alone in the palace of Scrillo, and tho 
heart of Abdalasia wms gi\;pii up to tenderness, she addrcstipd 
Ribi in fond yet timid aceents. “ Will not my* lord be 
offended,” said she, “ if I make an unwelcome request ? ” 
Alklalasis regarded her with Ji smile. “ What canst thou ask 
of me, Exilona,” said he, “ that it would not be a happiues.s for 
me to grant?” Then Exilona produced a crown of gold, 
spai'kliug with jewels, which had belonged to the king, 
Roderick, and ^said, “ liehold, thou artJmg in authoiity, be 
so in thy outward state. There us majesty and gloiy' in a 
crown; it gives a sanctity to power.” Then putting tho*crown 
upon his head, she held a mirror before him that b»'might 
behold tho majesty of liis appearaneb. Abdalasis chid her 
fondly, and put the (jrown away from him; but Exilona per- 
•sisted in her prayer. “Never,”«aid she, “has there been ju 
king in Spain that did not wear a cwwn.” So Abdalasis 
suffered himself to be beguiled by the hlandighments of his 
wife, and to bo invested with /.he cro\rn and scepti'e and 
other signs of roya\t;/.* * • 

It is affirmed bv ancient and disci*eet chroniclers, that 
Alnli^^s only assumed this royal stale in tb© privacy of his 
palace, and to gratift- the ^ye of his youthful bride: bfkt 
where w'aa*a secret ever confined within the walls of a palace? 
The assumption of the igisignia «f the ancient Gothic kings 
*was soon mmoured rfbout, and esmsetd the most violent sus- 
]>icions. 1'fie Moslems had ab’cady felt joalous of the 
asQeuUaiicy of tliis beautiful woman; and it was now conti- 

t Cron. Gen. dyAIonzotl Sabic^ part 3. Joan. Mar. de Bcb. Hisp. 
lib. vi. cap.'^7.. Conde, part i. cap. 19. 
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dently asserted tliat Alxlalasis, won by her persuasioTw, bad 
secretly turned Clhristuin. 

, Xlio ejicmics of Abrtjilasis, those whose nipaciotts spirits bad 
been kept in cheek by the bcjioticencc o# his rule, seized upon 
this-occasion to ruin hiiik ^hey sent letters to Damascus 


aecusin^ him of ajiostacy, and of an intention to schc upon 
>the TSSTouc in rigtil of his W'ife< Exilona, as widow of ,<Clic late 
Kiii!^ Kodcrick. It was added, that the Clirist/ans worn 
preptued to flock to his standard, as the onlj^ ineaiiEk of ro«fain- 
in^.«a‘iCLhidanty iip their eountry. 

I'lic^c accusations arpived at Damascus “just after *tbc 
a(^ftessi^u of the sauj^inary Suleiman to the throne, and ifi 
the height of bis iM'rsccution of the unfortunate Muza. Tlie 


caliph w'Jiitcd d'or no proofs in confirmation; he imme- 
dii^tely sent private orders- that Aj^dalasis should he ]jut to 
death, aiftl that tlie same fate should^ bo dealt to his tvVo 
brothers who governed in Africa, as a sure means of crushing 
the conspiracy of this ambitious family. 

'Jlic inandato for the death of Abdalasls was sent to 




Abhilbiu- ben Obeidah and Zeyd ben Nabeg-at, both of whom 
lL»^Jboeu cherished friends of Muza, and bad lived in intimate 
favour ^ud comnamcpsliin with his son. When Uk'J' react 
the fatii4 jiai-eJiment, the. scroll fell from their trembling 


liand^ •“ Om sneh hostility exist against the family of 
Muza :■* exclaimed they. “ Is tliis the reward for such great 
and glorious services ?*’ 'I’he cavaliers remained for some 


time plunged in hoiror and consternation. 'J'he orden-, how¬ 


ever, was absolute, and left *tUcm no diseretimi. “Allah is 


great,” said they, “nijd commands us to obey our sovereign.** 
they pi-epared to execute the bloody mandate wdth the 
blind fidelity of liloslems. « 

• It.was necessary to proceed w'itli oautlou. The ojieii and 
magnanimous character of Abdidasis had won the iiearts of a 


gre^t part of the soldieryf and his magnificence pleagrv] tlic* 
c-ipvaliers who fwmed his guard: lit was feared, thei-efore, that 
a sanguinary opposition would be made to any atteinpl upon 
his person. The rabble, howgver, ha^been embittered against 
him from his having restrained their dtepredntw^is, nnei be- • 
cause tlu-y thought him an apostate in his hoc^t, s^retly bent 
upon beti-aying them to the Christianat "V^Tiile, therefore, 
the t\v * officers made vigilant disjpositiofts to bheck any move¬ 
ment on the part of the soldiery* they le* loos^he bluid fury 
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of tlu populace, by publishinj];^ the fatal mandate. In a 
momt'iit the city was in a fermont, and there was a ferocious 
emulation who should bo th(j first to execute the orclers of 
the caliph. • *“ *- • ^ 

Abdalasis was at this time 'at y palace in the country not 
far from Seville, commanding a delightful view of the fertile 
plain ol the Guadalquivir. Hither he h’T.n aecustofSod tdl 
ictiro frffm the tumult of the court, and to pass his time , 
among grrves and fountains, and the sweet repose of gardens, 
in the society of Exilona. It was the dawn of ^day, the'hour 
of early prayer, Avhen the furif)ii.s**populace an-ived*ut this 
l-etn'at. Abdalasis was oficriiig up his orisons in'a sii^all i 
mos(pu' which he had erected for the use the neighbouring 
pcasalltr 5 ^ Exilona Avas in a chapel in the* interior of the 
palace, where her confessor, a holy friar, was perfbrnyng 
mass. They were both surpi’i'^c'd at their dcvofions, and 
dragged forth by th(! hands of the rabble. A few guards, 
who attended at the palace, would have made defence; but 
they were overawed by the sight of the written mandate of 
the caliph. 

'I’lie cjiptiA’cs wore borne in triumjih to Seville. Alb<<&e 
bf'uefiet'nt vii-tuos of Abdalasis w('rc foro'otten ; nor Jiad the 
charms of hlxilona any olft'ct in s<Aft(‘ub»g the hearft? of the 
popvdace. 'I'he brutal eagerness to shod blood, A\hielf seems 
iuhert'ul in buman nature, AA'as awaki'iied; and Avoe-to the 
victims when that eagerness is (piickduod by ndigious hate! 
I'lie illustrious couple, a<lorn(‘d Arith all tlic graees of youth 
and beauty, Avero hiuTied to a scaffold in the gi*eat square of 
Seville, aiid there beheaded, amidst the shouts and execrations 
of ail infatuated miiltitiule. 'Their bodies AA'ere left ex- 
posi'd u])(ni tlie gi'ound, and Avo*ild have been dcAoured by 
dogs, had they not 1)een gathered at night by some friendly 
hand, and poorly interred in one of the coiuds of their late 
dAA'el'":" 

Thus terminated the Ioat’s and Iri-es of Alxlalasis and Exi¬ 
lona. in uie year of the Iiiearmition .seven hundred and 
fourti'i'u. Their names were hehl .sacred iis martyrs to the 
Christian faith: but"many read in their imtlhiely fate a 
Icsso]^ against unhition and A'aiii'glory; liaA'ing sacrificed real 
poAver and subshintdal rule to tlie glittering bauble of a 
ernwn. , 

Tlic ht*ad o*i*. ’Abdalasis was embalmed, and enclosed in a 
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casket, and scut to SjTia to tho eincl Suleiman. 'Tiri* riios- 
scno-or who bore it overtook tho caliph as he was perfonniuj^a 
pilftriftif^^e to Mecca. !Muza was among- tlic courtiers in his 
ti’uin, liaving been released from prisyn.* On opening- tho 
casket, and regui-ding itJ^ coiilents. the eyes of tlu' tyrant 
sparkh'd with iindigiiant satishiction. Calling the unhappy 
Jlatlftl <• to- his hliuia,’’ said ho, “ dost thou k^^^w this 

headr ’ 'Jlie veteran recognised the features of hip belovcj^l 
sou* liiul he turned Iwa face away with*angpish. “ los! well 
do fkiibw itf'’ replied ho: “ and imiy the curse ol God light 
upon l^im wlio has destr#Vod a*b('tler man thifu himseltV’* 

^•\Vi#ioiit adding another word, he retired to Mouiii Deraij, 
a i)rey to 'devouring melaneljoly. He shortly after reeci>'cd 
tidings of the death of his two sons, wlioin he liad left in 
th^ gOiVeninient of^ Western Africa, and w'ho had fallen vic¬ 
tims to ttii' jealous suspieions of ttie caliph. Ilfs advanced 
age- M as not proftf against thes(' repeaten blou's, and this utter 
ruin of his late prosperous family ; and lie sank into Ids grave, 
sorrowing and broken-hearted. * * 

8 ueli was the-lanientiible end of the conqueror of Spain; 
vd '^e gi-eat aehievt-inents were not sufficient to atone, in the 
eye of Jiis sovereign, for a weakness to w'hich all men ainhj- 
tious oli renown-are snhjeji-t; and whose triumphs ('veutually 
brouSJSit persecution upon himself, and untimely death upon 
his 'ehij^hVu. 

Here ends the legciXl of tlu' Sabjligation of Spain. 


LEGEND-OF COUNT JjJLIAN 
’ANJ) IIIP FAMILY. 


In ilio preceding legeijjds is darkly shadowed out a tniq; 
stoiy of the M'oes of Spain. It iii a stewy full of w^lfiuesome 
admonition, rebuking the insolence of human pridi, and the 
vanity of human ambition,'^aiid showing the futility of all 
greatness that is not strongly base^ »n virtife. We liave, 
seen, in brief .space of tune, most of tba aefors in tliis 
historic drama (hsappearing, one by ope, »om ^hc- ^-ene, 
and g<thig do-vvn, couquero? and conqjierecV,ito gloomy and 
luihououred graves. It remains^ closc^this wcntfqj hibtof)% 
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by lioldiri^ up as a signal waitiin" the fate of tlie traitor, 
■whose pei'tidious scheme of vengeance brought min oa liis 
native land. ^ ‘ 

Many and yarioiSs jire the aeconnts given iniineient chroni ¬ 
cles of the .fortunes of (^ount Julian and liis family,.and 
many arc the traditions on the subject still extant among tin* 
populaik' of Spain, and perjietuated in thos'vjicountlr'fs .^A^Jads 
jjung byyieasants and muleteers, Svliieh spread si singular 
charm over the ■whole *bf this romantic hind. 

ife who has travelled in Sjiain in the tnu* way in 
the eountry ought to be travelled ;'’sojonnjing in its jemotc 
provinces ; rambling simo’ng the rugged defih's and s^icluded 
vsilleys of its mountains; and making himself familiar w'illi 
the people in their out-of-the-way hamlets, aud rarely visited 
neighbourhoods, w'ill rt'inemher many a group of travellers 
and muletet'rs, gatlicn'd oV an evening around the diKir or the 
spacious hearth of a ittountain veiita, w'rappet^ in their Iwowii 
cloaks, and listening with grave and pntfnund attmitioii to 
the loiig historic ballad of some rustic troubadour, either re¬ 
cited wnlh the triu* ore rnlundo and modulated eadenees of 


Spanish elocution, or eluifited to the tinkling of a. guitar, '^n 
this way, he may havi’ lieard the doleful end of Count Julian 
and his family recounted in traditionaty'rhymes, tl,*nt havti 
been handed down from generjition to gimeration. par¬ 

ticulars, how'over, of the following wild legend are„.chicflY 
gathered from the Avritings of th(> jisando Moor, llasis-: how 
far they may bc' safely takiai as histoyie facets, it is impossibh.' 
now to ascertain ; we must contmit ourselves, therefore, Avitli 
their aasworing to the exactions of poetic justice. 

As yet everything hud prospered ivith (,'ount Julian. He 
had gratified his Axmgeancc: he had been successful in his 
treason, and had'acquired countless ridies from the min of 
his eountry. Hut it is not outward success that constitutes 
iprosiierity. The tree flourishes wjith fruit and foliage Avhile 
blastetl and Avitherirg at the heart. Wherever he went, 
Oouut Julian read hatred^in every eye. The Christians 
cursed him as the cause of ■ill their avoo : (he ^fosleins des- 


„pised and distrusted, him as a traitor. Men Avhispered to¬ 
gether as h^ a[mroaclied. and then turned aAvay in scorn; and 
mothers sillitcluRl aw^y their children Avith horror if he offered 
to caress them lIc Avithered mider the execrations of his 


fellow mmi, tj id last, and ^.'orst of all, he began to loathe ' 
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liir.i«dr. lit' tried in valiii to ppi’f^uade himself that fu* had 
blit taken a justifiable vengeance: he felt that no personal 
wrong cifti justify tfie crime of treason to one’s CLaintrv. 

For a time, he souglit iu luM^irious iiufulgciiee.to sootlu‘*or 
.r(»ru:c't, the miseries of tlieViind, He assombled roimd him 
•*!verj,M)le(i^iire grnlificatiou that boundless wealth coiild 
*piireliase; bu^ml in vain* ^ He had no relish for tlio dainties 
' of hisvJioMrd ; nnisic had no charm wherewith to lull his scml* 

’ and avmorse ^drov^ sluiuhiT from his pillow, lie smit to 
OouSli for his wife Fmiidym, his daughter Flariiuhi, aud-liis 
, youthfitl son Alarbot; hoping iu the bosom of liis family ty 
' fiikl tliat sympathy and kindness w'hich he could no longer 
mc’ct 'with ill the world. Their presence, however, brought 
him no iilleviation. • Horinda. the daughter of his hemt, for 
w’hwse *sake ho had undertaken tWs signal vinigcaiKje, wan* 
sinking a victiyi to its elteels. Whtjrcver she wont, she 
found herself a bye-word of sliame and reproai^h. The out- 
* rage she had suffered was imputed to her as wmitonnew, and 
her calamity was magnified into ti crime. The Christians 
ny\'er mentioned her name without a ciii-se, and the Moslems, 
tIu' iJniners by her misfortune, s]Kikc of her only by the ap-» 
pellatiod of Cavgj^rhe vilest epithet they could apply to 

^ Jhic the. opprobrium of the world was nothing to the uji- 
braidifi!? of her own h^rl. She charged herself with all the 
miseric'* of those disa^ous "wars; the deaths of so many 
gallant eavalicTs; the conquest and perdition of her country, 
''(’he anguish of her iiiitid ][ireyed upon the beauty of her 
person. Her eye, oifce soft and tender in its expression, 
became wild and haggard; her chock lo.st its bloom, ami 
hcetiiue hollou^and pallid; jftid at times*tl>ere was d(‘spera- 
tion In her words. When her fatlier sought to embrace 
her, she withdrew with shuddering from his arms; for she 
thought of his treason, aAd tho^\Tiin had brou^t upon 
Sp'aiu. Her wretchedness mcrefiled alter her retif ri 1o lier 
native coiuitry, until it rose to a ^‘greo of frenzy. One day, 
■when she w'as walking with h^r parenilk iji the gm'den of their 
palace, she entered a tower, and, having baCTe& the door, 
a-jcended to the battlements. From thencci she^called to 
them piercing accents, expressive ol’ hem iusupportabre 
•anguish and desperate determinsitioii. LetdO^ citv,” said 
she, “ be henceforth called Malacca, in menofbrial of .fiie most 
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wrctfcjied of women, who therein put an end to her days.” 
So sjiyinuf, she tlwcw liersedf headlonj^ from the tow^r, and 
was (lashf’d to pieces. I'he city, adds the ancient (flironicler, 
refceivod the’name tniis f>ivcii it, though afterwards softened < 
to Malaga, uhicli it still retains,* in memory of the tragical 
end of Florinda. ^ ^ 

The Coiuitc.ss Frandina abandoned this sc 'iic 6f woe, and 
Veturned to CcMita, accompanied by lier infant sop, Sljo. took*' 
with her 'the remhins of her imfortuiiate daiighter, xmej. gave • 
thQin hoiiour.'dilc sepulttu'e in ii .mausoleum of tlie chapel 
belonging to tlie citadel. (^o»int Julian departed for^arlha-^, 
gena, where he remained plunged in hoiTor at.this' do}eful* 
event. 


About this time, tlio cruel Suleiman, luiviug destroyed the 
.fijiinily of Muza, had sente an Arab general, luuned^hilior, to ‘ 
succeed Abdalasis as*<‘mir or governor of §pain. The new 
emir was of a cmel and buspieious nature, and commenced 
his sway with a stern severity that soon made tlioso under, 
his command look back with regret to the easy rule of Abda¬ 
lasis. llo regarded, A\ith an eye of distrust, the renegado 
rChi’istiaus who hud aided in the eoiupiest, and win* bore 
anus in the sendee of the Moslems; his deepest suspi¬ 
cions fell upon ('omit Julian. ‘* lie has been a to his 

own conntrymen,” said he; “ how' can w'e be sure that he 
wiU not prove traitor to us?” Y 

A sudden insurrection of the CJ-ristians who liad taken 
refuge in the Asturian mountains quickened his suspicions, 
and inspired him with fears of some dangerous consjiiracy 
against Ins power. In the height of his anxiety, he betliought 
him i>f an Arabian sage, named Yuza, who bad ac(‘f)mpaiiicd 


him from Africa. ^This sou of science »vas withered in form, 
and looked as if he had outlived the usual term of mortal 


life. In the cowse of his studies and travels in the east, ho 


had ct/ilcctcd the ^uowlcd‘*;e and cxporiciicc cf ages; being 
skilled in astrology, and, t>c is said, in necromancy, and ])Os- 
sessing the marvellous gi^ of prophecy or divination. "I’o 
this expounder of i;iy#»tcri6s Ahibor applied, to leani whether 
, any secret treason menaced his safety. 

The as5.rolof.er listened with deep attention and overwhelm¬ 
ing brow to the surmises anj^ suspicions of the ep;\ir; then 
''*hut himself to consult hooks, and commune with thos<f 
supomaturai* intelligences subservient to his wisdom. At an 
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appointed TioiiTj the emir •sought him in his cell, ff was 
hllcd vith the smoke of peifunies; squares and oireles and 
various diagrams were des<‘ribed upon the floor; and the 
astrologer was poring over a scroll of parchment covered 
udth’cabalistic chaiacters. *Hc*received Alahor with a gloomy 

• 4 )ind,^sinis.qT aswe^; pretending to have discovered fearfid 
•portents iii thc^ifeavens, and to have had strange diyams aiid^ 

• v^iiwis, ^ ^ 

• “ P^nr,” ^aid he, “ bo on your guard! ^IVeason is around 
you,*aTid in your path: yqjwlifens m peril. Beware of Count 

^ Julian 5dd his tiitnily/’ • 

Enough,’’ said tlie eiiiir. “ They shall all die! Parenfsr 
and children—all shall die!’’ 

lie fort!nnth* Sent a sninnions to Count Julian to attend 
■him* iif C^ordova. T'lie messengi'r* found him jfiu«ig(*d in* 
afllietion for th(^ recent death of his (daughter. The ctmnt 
excused himself, on account of this misforbinc. from obeying 

,,the commands of the emir in persem, but sent several ftf his 
adherents. Ilis h(;sitation, jind the eirciimslaneo of his 
hf^ying sent his family across tlie straits to Africa, wen' eon- 
strueA hy the jealous mmd of llu‘ emir into proofs of guilt.* 
lie no Itmgrr doiil?l,d his Ix'ing concerned in the recent 
insur ^f^ tfons. and that lu'Tiad sent his family awsiy, pr('pa- 
rator.y to aji attempt, by force of arms, to subvert llie ilo«lcm. 
fl?ffniB’^ 4 ?tm. In Jiis f^'V, he put to d*'ath Siselnu'to and 
Evan, tl>p nejJiewM of llWiop Oijpa**, and sons of tlie former 
king, XN'iti/a. suspecting them of taking part in the treason. 
T4uis did they expiate their tfcuchery to their country in the 
hital battle of the (laudaletc. 

Alahor next hastened to Carthagena, to seize upon Count 
Julian. So rajud wore his lavements tljat the c-ount had 
bdrolv** time to escape with n^’tcen cavaliers, with whom 
he took refuge in the strong castle of Marcuello, among the 
mountains of Arragon, The eniir, cito aged being (lisap|x)inted 
of Kiy prey, embarked at (larthagJia, and cnjss(*d t4i’ straits 
to Ceuta, to make captives of lie Countess Frundina and 
her son. • ■ • ^ • 

The old chronicle from which we take this jTlrt of our. 

^ legend, presents a gloomy picture of the countAs iiAhe stem 

• fortress which she had fled fir»r refuge; a piewre heightenerl 
by supernatural horrors. These Jnt^r t^e* saf^ious^rearUw 
will admit or reject, aeconling to the meaAircVif Ijlis faith 

2 If 2 
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anfl jml»»mcnt; always romoniljcriug, tlint in dark and cvcnffid 
times, like tliose in (jiiotion, iinolviiij^ the destinies of njitions, 
the downfal of kiiiiriloins, and the crimes of iidc'rs and 
inijxhty men,'the liahd of fate is sfjmetinies strangely visihh', 
and confounds the wisdom of the n'orldly wise, hy intimations 
and jiortcnts above the oi’dinary course of tilings. ^N'ith this,, 
proviso, we make no seriipL’ to follow the vonfffable chronicler-^ 
in his nal^•ati()n. . ' u-. 

Now so^it happened, that the Countess Fimidina wa.s scfitcd 
lattt at night iv Iut chamber in th'* citadel of Ceuta, Miiich 
Btands on a loftv loek. oyer-orikiii"- the sea. She was.revolv- 
ing, ill gloomy thought, the late di.sasters of .her faniUy, 
■when she heard a mournful noise, like that of the sea-breeze, 
moaning ahoiil the eastle walls, liaising hCr ejes, she he- 
ligld luT brother, the lli^hoji Oppas, at the entrance- ofi tin*, 
(dianilx*!-. S)i(‘ advaur-i'd to embrace him, hid he forliade her 
with a motion of his hand; ami she ohseiTed that he was 
ghastk' ]>ale, and that his eu's ghivod as with lamheut flames. ^ 
“ Tuiieh me not, sister. " said he Avith a mournful A'oiec, 

“ lost ihou h(‘ I’onsuim'd hv the fire AA'hieh rages within me. 
fluard Avell thy son, lor hlood-honuds are upon liis /racli:, 
Ilis imiocenee might h:ue secured liiA',- the protcetioii of 
heaven, hut our erinies have iuAolved him in oiirjeormion 


ruin.*’ lie ceased to .speak, ami Avas no longer to he ^een. 
His roming and going AA'i're alike without noise, and ..ho door 
of tin* chamber n'lnained fast lioltt'd^"’ c 

On the folloA\iiig luoruing, a messenger amved Avith tiding.s 
that the Bishop Oppas had heefi made ])ri.soner in hattl(‘ hy 
the iiisurgoul (^iristiaiis of the Asturias, and liad died in 
fettt'i's in a toAvei* of the mountains. 'J'lie .same mc.sscnger 
brought Avord that the Fmii’ AJ^dior had put'^to death several 
of the friends of Count .]ulii,-ii; had obliged liim to “ily for 
his life to a castle in Arragon, and AA'as embarking Avith a 
formid-i’iilc force for^Outiu^,, 

'I'lie Cj untes.s Fj-amliiia, n.s has already been sIioaaii. was 
of courageous lieart, and cLiigor made her desperate. 'J'herc 
AA'ere fifty ^loorish soldiers^in the garrison; slie feared that 
they Avould,]U'OAv treacherous, and take part with their coun- 
tryipcu. ''^iim|noning her officers, therefore, she infonned 
them of their jlnn^^'r, and copiTuanded them to uv* those 
hhiors to deajjp 'flic gnimV sallied forth to obey her ordci’s, 
lliirty-fivc v* tl*e iSloors Avere iu the gi-eat square, unsus- 
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piAous of any danger, w]|jcn tliey were severally sing:]'^d out 
by iJnju* executioners, and, at a concerted signal, killed on 
the spot? The remaining fi-ftecn took refuge in a tower. They 
saw the armada of the emi;r at a distiwce, aixl hoped t<ij l>e 
ablo’ to hold out until its arri\^l. The soldiers of the countess 
it also, and made extraordinaiy efforts to de.stroy these 

• internal cuemi|jf, before Jthey should be attacked from with- 
" out-sk Th^ imide repeated attempts to storm the fpower, but 
' werp*S^|^uen repul^nl with severe loss. • Tliey then under- 

it,-%ii{»portlng its-^oum|ations by stanchions of wood. 
To tli<?s/i thej' set foe, hnd withdrew to a dfstaiiee, keeping 
a (^mstant .shower of missiles to prevent the jSfoors from 
sallying fonh to Atinguish the flames. The stanehitins were 
)rapidly cousiiiucd; and when they gave way the tow(.‘r fell to 
\th» gi'ojnid. Some of the Moors^ were crushed among tho 
ruin.s; ofheis were flung to a distance,jind dashed among thib 
rocks: those "wlfo survived wen* instantly put tf)the sw'ord. 

The fleet of the emir arrived at C’euta about the hour of 
vespers. lie landed, but found the gates closed agaiifst him. 
'Hie countess lierself spoke to him from a tow(T, and set him 
at 4phj^uce. 'llie emir iniini'diately ^hiid siege to the city, 
lie consulted thn. a.strologer Yuza, who tedd him tliat, f®r 
sevjgij ^ys, his ‘star would have the ascendant over that of 
the voVth Alarbol; but after that time the youth ivould bo 
fi%ni his poAver, jmd wo\dd t-fleet his ruin. 

^ Ald^or iminediatt^ ordered the city to be assailed on 
c^cry side, and at lengch carried it by storm. The countess 

• took refugf^ with her forces in the citadel, and made a 
desperate defence j Jbut the wjiUs Avore sapped and mined, 
and she savr jtliat all resistance Avould soon bo unavailing. 
Her oidy thoughts now Avei^ to conceal her child. Surely/* 

*said» she, ‘‘they avtU not t^k of seeking him among the 
dead,” Slic led liim, thoreftre, into the dark and dismal 


chapel 
thy chi 
‘‘Nc 
and sic 



alone in thi^^arknesa; 

darkness gires silence 
flic tomb of Florinda. 


“ Fearcst thou the dead, my child ?” * No, mother, the dead 

can do no harm.—and what should I fear from my sister?**. 

The coimtcss opened the sepulchre* “ Aistei^ my* son/* 
said ^e. ‘‘There are fiefree and cruel ^bo have 

come hither to murder thee,' Stay kc^t^c^pany iritk 

w tr J\ 
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thy Sjjgjer, and be quiet as thou dost value thy life T’ The 
boy, who was of a courafj^eous nature, did as he was bidden, 

' and remained there all that day, ana all- the night^afid the 
next day until the ^clyrd hour. 

In the moantiuic the walls of tlj^ citadel were sapped,* the 
troops of the emir poured in at the breach, and a great part 
of the gamsoii was p\it to the sword. The countess Vas'j 
tjikcn prisoner and brought before the emir, ‘‘ihe appea**cd - 
in his j)resence with a haughty denieanOKr, as if she hod been - 
a queen receiving honiag(’; but when he demawlcd her con, 
she'fidtered, and turned pale, and replied, “ My sor< is with 
the dead.” I 

“ Countess,” said the emir, ‘‘ I am not to be deceived; 
tell me where you have concealed the boy, or tortuies shall' 
W’ring from you the secret.” 

' Emir,”’re])licd the countess, ” may the greatest'loKavnts 
be my portion, both liere and hereafter, if what I spcalc be 
not the tnitli! My darling child lies bui-ied with the dead.” 

ThC'cniir >vas confounded by the solemnity of her words; 
but tlie withered astj’ologer, Yuza, who stood by liis side 
regarding the cotuitess from beneath his bushed eyebrows, 
l^crceivcd trouble in her couiitenanec and efpiivocatio),^ in her 
words. “ Leave this matter to whispered he to i^lahor; 

“ I will produce the child.” . 

lie ordered strict search to be made by the soldiery, nu'’ 
be obliged the countess to bo always present. Wher they 
came to the chapel, her cheek tu.iied pale and her Lp 
quivered. “This,” said the subtle astrolt^er, “isthe place 
of coiK'ealment.” 

The search throughout the chapel, however, was equally 
vain, rnul the soldier's ucre about to depart, when Vuza 
remarked a slight gltam of the e^e of^the eounfess. 

“\Y e arc leaving our prey behind,” thought he; “ the 
pountess is e.Kulting.” ^ 

lie now called to irind t\. words of her asseveration, that' 
her child (was with the dyd. Turuing suddenly to tho 
soldiers, he ordered them to tjeareh the sepulchres. “ If you 
.find him not,” said ho, “ drag fdrtli the bones of that wanton 
Cava, that they may be burnt, and the ashes scattered to the 
wimV.” ^ J t 

'The soldiers ^parched among the tombs, and found^'lhat of 
Tlcriuda j)ijrtl; •oyci\ Within lay tlie boy in the sound ,, 
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sleep oi childhood, and one of the soldiers took hilh gfqptly 
in his arms to bear him to the emir. 

Whentthe countess beheld that her child was discovered, ’ 
she rushed into the presenc^ of Alahor* dnd, forgetting ,all 
her pride, threw herself uj^n her knees before him. 

“ Mercy ! mercycried she, in piercing accents, “ mercy 
*on my sdn—^n^tdily child! () (‘inir! listen to a mothcr« 
- 5 MN?:ffr, aii^ *-1 ^lips shall*l<.iss thy ft'ct. As thou arj mercifuL 
‘ to hiwifSbiniiay the Most High God liate jnercy ppon thee, 
qjid^ft'iilihh’^siDgs on thy head!” 

■ “Bent thiit frantic Wmun * hence,” said flic emir, 
giAird iier wtdl. ” * 

j'he couiitess avns dragged away 4)y the soldiery, without 
V*cgard to her 4>trugglcs and her cries, aii<l eonfined in a 
i^hl^goon,of the citadel. 

T child wa.s now brought to the^ emir, lie had becil 
awakened by tlhs tuinnlt, but g:»/ed fearles'^Iy on the stem 
countenanct»s of the soldiers. Had the heart <if the emir 
been cai)ablc of pity, it would bax e b(*en touched hy tfte Um- 
dcr youth and innocent beauty of the child; but his heart was 
Js the nether millstone, and he was bent uj)Ou the destruction 
ofthe whole family of Julian, (’idling to him the astrologeiS 
he gu\» the child into his I'hargt' with a sc'cret eoramand. 
Tilt^ willlered son t)f the di'si'vt look the boy by the hand, and 
I\KL.hivi '^ip the wiiKhng stairea-si^ of a l»)wer. When they 
rcaelil^l th(‘ summfitf Yuza pl'ict‘d him on the biittic- 
hirntsT X 

, “ C’lingoiot to mo, my chil/l,” said he, “ there is no danger/^ 

“ Father, I fear not,” said the undaimted boy; “ yet it is a 
wondrous height!” 

The child lof>k(Kl around with delightt*d eyes. The brccsse 
•blew his curling locks froi\ about his* face, and hi.s cheek 
glowed at the houndless proa|[)eet; for the tower wus rc’ared 
'Ui^rti that lofty promontory on which llercule.s founded on^ 
of his pillar.«!. The surges of ti%*sea were heard far bedow 
beating xipon the rocks, the se:|-gull screamed and wheeled 
{(bout the foundations of the t|wer. and the .sails of lofty 
Caraccas were as mere s|>ecks oxi the ocAom of ffm deep. 

“ Dost thou* know yonder land beyond the lAue water r” 
said Yuza. • 1 ^ ' 

“ iris Spain,” replied the’boy^ “ it:« the huid of my father 
and my mother.” * \ \ 
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stretcli forth thy hands jmd bless it, my chikt/ ' said 
, the astrologer. ^ 

nie boy hjt go his hold of the wsill, and, iis he *tretcho4 
forth his hands, thta* aged son ^f Isliiuacl, exerting all the 
8ti*ength of Ms mthert'd lunbs, Wdjilenly pushed liiiii ov('i'the 
battlements. He fell headlong from the top of that tall tower, 
aSid not a bone in his tender frame but wa^rt-^ished Upon^thc* 
Yocks beneath. * • - - 

Alahor eanie tO'^the foot of the windirtg stairs. 

‘‘ Is the hoy safe eried hq. ♦ • 

‘‘ He is safe,^' replied Yuza; “ cotfie and behvid ttu* truth 
tnth thine own eyes.” ' • i 

The emir ascended th't tower and looked over Hie battle¬ 
ments, and beheld the body of the cliild, a,shapeless muss, oiv 
the rocks fijrr below, and tjje s('a gulls hovering abou^jt; fyac^ 
4ie gave orders that it^ should be thronn into the sf'a, rtVxion 
was done. ^ 

On J^he following morning, the countess was k’d foiTh from 
her dungeon into the piiblie square. She kiu'w of the death 
of her child, and that her own death was at hand ; hut .she 
'^j^cither wept nor supplicated. Her liair was dislie\elk‘d, hd' 
eyes wore haggiird with watehiug, and hej'^ ehei'k as the 
monumental stoiu*; but there wenvthe renutins of cf«imand- 
ing beauty in her coiiutenams'; and the maj(‘^ty of ye/' ]>re- 
sence awt'd even th(‘ rabble into respect * 

A imdtitude of Cliristiun prisom^?® were tlion Vdiight 
forth ; and Alulior cried out—*• lli.'hold the wik' of CoWti't 
Julian; behold one of that tmitorous family which has. 
brought ruin upon yourselves and upon your country:" And 
lie ordered that tluy should stone her to deatli. But the 
Chrifttians drew back with horror from the deed, and said— 

“ In the haiul of Cod is wngeiu^'e, let not her blood he upon 
our bends.” Up<m this the eimi* swore, with luwrid iinpreca- 
i;ions, tba^ whoever of the cajitiveSfrefiised should himself lie 
Stoned to death. So'‘the ftfiel order was executed, and the 
Countess iNimdina perished ny the luinds of her eoimtrv'men. '' 
Having thus accoinpliBhed nis...,barbarous ciTand, the" emir 
tmbsu-ked f<^* Spain, liSid ordcit’d the citadel of Ceuta to be set 
on fire, aiyi erpssed the straits at night by ‘the light of its 
towering Htiinesl 

The death of ,vount Julian, whffch took place not lo:f^ after, 
clwed tho tnipiC* utory of his^laiuily, IIov he died remains^-. 
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involved in doubt. Some as^jicrt that the cruel Alalior p\'*'iguc(I 
liim toxins retreat among the mountaiiis^vand, having taken 
him prisoner, beheaded him; otlicrs that ^jiio Moors roiifiiu^d 
him .in a dungeon, and put tn end t® lifK life with lingeiing 
torments; while others alft’m'thut the tower of *1110 castle of 
SVIarcuellp, near IJ^iesea, in Arragon, in which he took refuge, 
.on him crushed* him to pieces. All agree that his 
laidn* eiyl' afniiserahle in die extreme, .and his death violent# 
*'jSie ..eii,t*se o^’ Heaven, w'hich had thus pursued him to the 
grave', \^s extended to the vevj’ place which had given him 
slu;lter^ ,for arc told fliat the castle is no longer iuhahiled, 
oniiiccbunt of the strangi' and Jionible noises that are beaid 
in it; and that vilions of armed men are seen above it in the 
*ai**; Avhieh are* sup])osed to he the troubled spirits of the 
ai>d. +ab' ^ .'hristiaus who favoured the cause of the traitor. 

In after tiiuo.s. a stone seindclirc n asjshowji, outside of thd 
chapel of the ca\tle, ns tlie tomb of Count Julian: but the 
traveller and the pilgrim avoided it, or bestowed upoJi it a 
malediction; and tiic name of Julian has remained a bye-word 
f.nd a scorn in the land for the Avarning {)f all generations. 
Such ever be the lot of him w'ho betrays his counti’y! 

Ilcre^'iid the legends oj'the conquest of S])ain. 

\ 

in the Alhanihm^ June 10, 1829. 


, NOTE TO THE TKECEDIXO LEGEND. 

Kl liecnciado Ardevincs (Lib. ii. cap. 8) dizc quo diehoa 
Dueiidos casi’ros, o los del aire, hazen aparaccr cxercilo.s y 
^)eleas, coiuo lo quo se cuci ta por trudicipn (y auii algunos 
persbnas lo dejmueii coino i -stigifs do vista) do la torre y 
eastello <le MaicneUp, lugur aDpie de las montaiias de Aragon 
(aora inhabitable, por las ^raiuh s v espantablcs ru^'^os que cn 
el se oyen'. dondc sc retravo el (‘Ondc Ifon Julian, causa dc; la 
perdieion de Ksj>ana; sobre el <j lel eastillo, deze si'‘ ven en cl 
aire ciertas visioncs, oorao dt. s(idad«>.s, que el vulgo dizc son 
los cavalleros y gente que Ic favorccian. 

A’idc “ Kl Kute Dislucicladr), por Fray An*onid, d(; FuenLi- 
lapeua, ^capuchin,” seccioii 3, subsection *5, in,stancia 8, 
>' nuiiX oil. " ^ , 

As readers unversed in the Spanish langua^/je .may wisn to 
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knot^^he testimony of the worthy and discreet capuchin friar, 
Antonio dc Fucntaiiipena, we subjoin a translation of it. 

“ The licentiate Ardevines (Book ii. chap. 8) says "that the 
said house f^ies (dr familiar £j{)mt8),’ or those of the, air, 
cause the apparitions of armies dhd battles; such as those, 
which are related in tradition, (and some persons evou depose^, 
to the truth of them as eye-witnesses) of the\?;u'n and crsupd 
6 f MarcuCUo, a fortress at the foot of the mtv of 

Arra{]fon (fft preseht uninhabiUiblc, on account of the y’ciit 
and,frightful noises heard in it), the plactj of retreat bf (fount 
Don Julian, the cause of the perdition of Spain. Tt is said ' 
tliat certain apparitions qf soldiers arc seen in tlic air, ’wh^h 
the ■v'ulgar say ai*c those of the courtiers and the people who 
aided him.” " 


THE END. 
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